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PREFACE 


This  book  is  a  study  <A  the  trust  problem  in  the  United  States. 
It  presents  an  account  of  the  early  devices  employed  to  lestiain 
competition^  and  outlines  the  history  and  character  of  the 

nKxlem  trust  movement;  it  describes  a  number  of  representative 
trulls;  it  analyzes  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  trusts,  and 
their  economic  and  social  consequences;  it  describes  the  trust 
legislation,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  interpreting  it,  and  the 
dissolution  proceedings  brought  under  it;  and,  finally,  it  consid- 
ers  (briefly)  remedies. 

The  book  is  not  a  study  of  all  combinations,  but  merely  of 
ihose  combinations  that  have  (or  had)  monopolistic  power,  and 
that  are  properly  designal.e<:l  as  trusts.  It  is  a  study  of  monopo- 
listic aggr^tions  of  capital  under  unilied  management.  It  con- 
tains no  discussion  of  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  and 
only  a  brief  (incidental)  discussion  of  the  experience  of  our  forty- 
eic^t  states.  Material  on  these  subjects  was  collected,  but  is 
omitted  from  the  book  for  want  of  space,  and  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  trust  problem  is  a  national  one,  to  be  settled  in 
the  light  of  the  tonditions  of  our  particular  national  life.  The 
analysis  of  the  six  representative  trusts  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete;  the  aim  has  been  merely  to  present  the  data  in  suf- 
ficient fullness  to  bring  out  concretely  the  reasons  for  forming 
trusts,  the  sourcesof  their  monopoly  power,  their  tactics,  and 
their  economic  consequences.  In  general,  the  history  of  indi- 
vidual trusts  is  not  carried  beyond  the  date  of  the  dissolution 
procci  lings  instituted  by  the  Deparlmeiit  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Adequate  reliable  data  for  the  subsequent  history 
of  these  trusts  are  not  available;  and,  moreover,  the  purpose  is 
not  to  present  a  complete  history  of  the  representative  trusts, 
but  to  explain  the  national  policy  toward  trusts  as  evidenced 
fay  our  laws  and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement. 

•  • 
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PREFACE 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trust  problem  is  its  complex- 
ity. In  the  preface  to  an  earlier  book — *'The  Anthracite  Coal 
Combination  in  the  United  States*' — ^the  author,  after  a  detailed 
study  of  the  facts  connected  with  a  particular  combination,  took 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  complex  character  of  the  trust  ques- 
tion; and  thne  has  only  served  to  deepen  this  early  conviction. 
There  is,  so  it  would  appear,  no  one  solution  of  the  problem; 
for  we  are  confronted  by  a  complex  group  of  i^.sue^  that  mu'^t  he 
dealt  with  collectively  if  any  solution  is  to  be  had.  The  metliod 
of  approach  to  this  complicated  problem  has  been  that  of  the  sci- 
entific investigator.  The  author  would  be  neither  advocate  nor 
accuser.  We  are,  in  truth,  in  the  grip  of  mighty  forces,— forces 
that  are  modifying  fundamentally  the  world's  organization  of  in- 
dustr>';  and  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict with  assurance  what  the  immediate  future  holil^  in  store 
for  us— whether  regulated  competition,  regulated  monopoly,  or 
public  ownership  in  one  form  or  another.  Or  possibly  even  some 
new  untried  venture  into  hitherto  unexplored  economic  fields. 
The  author  is  therefore  content  to  present  primarily  a  record 
rather  than  an  argument — or  a  prophecy. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  brothers  Grinnell 
and  Percival,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  F.  B.  Garver,  C.  A. 
Huston,  H.  L.  Lulz,  William  Xotz.  C.  O.  Ruggles,  F.  W.  Taussig, 
A.  C.  Whitaker,  and  M.  S.  Wildman,  all  of  whom  read  [)ortions 
of  the  manuscript.  But  my  deepest  obligation  is  to  my  father. 
Professor  Richard  Jones,  who  despite  the  demands  of  his  own 
rigorous  intellectual  life  has  given  unstintedly  of  tune  and 
counsel,  to  the  end  that  t  should^  with  Shakespeare,  try  to 
Miiul  where  truth  is  hid,'  and  then  Lake  heed  lest  I  'deliver* 
more  or  less  than  truth. 

E.  J. 

Stanford  Uniscrsity 
November,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  term  "trust"  in  evcryda>  speech  is  quite  loosely  used, and 
it  consequently  conveys  a  different  idea  to  different  people.  It 
is  thus  esseutiai  at  the  outset  to  indicate  clearly  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  this  book. 

The  trusty  as  the  tenn  is  here  employed,  means  Industrial 
monqpoly.  It  does  not  include  monopolies  (whether  railroad 
or  other)  in  the  so-called  public  service  industries.  Nor  does  it 
include  pools,  trade  associations,  and  other  organizations  which, 
tht)ugh  they  may  temporarily  [><>'-^(  sonic  power  over  prices,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  substantial  independence  of  the  concerns 
involved.  Yet  neither  is  the  tenn  limited  to  the  earlier  and 
narrower  concept  of  monopoly  as  an  exclusive  legislative  or 
executive  grant.  A  trust  (industrial  monopoly)  may  be  said  to 
cjrist  when  a  person,  corporation,  or  combination  owns  or  controls 
cnoujjh  of  the  planLs  i  n  nrlucin^^  a  c  ertain  article  to  be  able  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  fix  its  [)ricc.  Control  over  the  price  is  the 
fundamental  test  of  monopoly;  it  is  its  essential  and  character- 
istic feature.  Just  what  percentage  of  the  business  must  be 
handled  by  a  trust  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  deteimme 
the  price  of  a  given  article  can  not  be  stated  with  precision,  yet 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  as  a  general  rule  the  production  of 
fiom  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  national  supply,  and  possibly  even 
less,  is  quite  ample  for  price  control.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
tiavemeyer,  long  the  head  of  the  sugar  trust:  '  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  man  who  produces  80  per  cent,  of  an  article  can 
ooatrol  the  price  by  not  producing;  the  price  must  advance  if  he 
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does  not  produce;  and  it  must  decline  if  he  does  produce,  if  ht 
produces  more  than  the  market  will  take.  The  term  trust  or 
industrial  monopoly,  therefore,  is  not  identical  with  complete 
monopoly;*  for  without  an  exclusive  grant  of  privilep[es  a  com- 
plete moiKipoly  is  not  likely  to  exists  unless  it  be  based  upun  Liie 
sole  possession  of  a  limited  natural  resource. 

The  concept  of  industrial  monopoly  here  dehned  has  been 
clearly  described  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
National  Cotton  Oil  v.  Texas,  the  Court  said:  ^'The  idea  ol 
monopoly  is  not  now  confined  to  a  grant  of  privileges.  It  is 
understood  to  include  a  'condition  produced  by  the  acts  of  mere 
individual'.  Its  dominant  thought  now  is,  to  quote  another, 
*the  notion  of  exclusiveness  or  unity';  in  other  words,  the 
suppression  of  competition  by  the  unification  of  interest  or 
management,  or  it  may  be  through  agreement  and  concert  of 
action.*  And  the  purpose  is  so  definitely  the  control  of  prices 
that  monopoly  has  been  defined  to  be  'miified  tactics  with  re- 
gard to  prices/  It  is  the  power  to  control  prices  which  makes 
the  inducement  of  combinations  and  their  profit."* 

Just  what  is  meant  in  this  book  by  a  trust  may  be  made 
clearer  perhaps  by  differentiating  it  from  other  forms  of  indus- 
trial organization.  While  there  are  many  types  of  manufactur- 
tmg  organization,  for  the  purpose  ol  clarifying  the  idea  ci  the 
trust  we  need  distinguish  but  four:  first,  small-scale  production; 
second,  large-scale  production;  third,  production  by  a  group  of 
plants  united  in  a  combination;  and,  fourth,  production  by  a 
trust. 

In  the  manufacture  of  many  commodities,  as  is  well  known, 
small-scale  operations  still  prevail.   The  following  industries 

*  Lcxovv  Report  (New  York),  1897,  p.  iii. 

*  In  Patterson  v.  United  States,  223  Fed.  Rep.  619,  the  Circuit  Court  aaid: 
*'To  monopolize  tnde  or  oommeroe,  or  a  part  thereof,  Is  to  etdude  penons 
thezefiQin.  It  is  not,  however,  to  csdude  all  persons."  Were  all  peraoOB 
to  be  eiduded,  the  result  would  be  a  perfect  monopoly,  which  tn  esperience 
has  arisen  only  from  a  sovereign  grant  (p.  619). 

*The  suppression  of  competition  throusli  agreement  merely  does  not 
come  within  the  author's  definition  of  a  trust. 
*i07  U.  S.  199. 
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will  serve  as  examples:  cigar,  beet  sugar,  brick,  gunpowder, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning. In  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of  other  commod- 
ities, the  size  of  the  plant  unit  has?  greatly  increased.  As  exam- 
ples may  be  cited  the  following:  oil,  iron  and  steel,  hard  coal, 
soft  coal,  cane  sugar,  cigarettes,  shoes,  textiles,  automobiles, 
harvesters,  cash  registers,  shoe  machinery,  and  meat.  £2q>ert- 
ence  has  clearly  proven  that  the  articles  mentioned,  as  well  as 
many  others,  can  be  produced  more  economically  in Jarge  fact- 
ories than  in  small  ones.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  what  is  considered  a  large  factor\'  in  one  industry  would  be  a 
small  unit  in  another  industr}\  A  $6,000,000  cotton  mill,  for 
example,  would  be  regarded  as  a  large  plant,  whereas  a  $6,000,- 

000  steel  mill  would  be  a  small-scale  operation. 

The  combination  frequently  represents  a  third  stage.  A  num- 
ber of  factories,  each  of  which  may  have  already  increased  the 
size  of  its  plant  to  the  most  economical  unit  from  the  standpoint 

01  jjroduction,  may  comliiiie  in  order  to  secure  the  economies  of 
large-scale  management,  in  addition  to  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  production.  This  combination  may  be  of  two  sorts.  It 
may  be  a  combination  horizontally  (so  to  speak)  or  a  combin- 
ation vertically.  A horizontal  combination  is  one  that  brings 
together  under  a  single  management  several  plants  producing  the 
same  article,  as,  for  example,  a  combination  of  fertilizer  plants. 
A  vertical  conil/inatii/n  is  one  that  brings  together  a  number  of 
plains,  each  of  which  concerns  itself  with  a  separate  stage  in  the 
production  of  the  finisiied  product.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
the  integration  of  industiy.  As  an  illustration,  a  combination  of 
a  coal  mine,  an  iron  ore  mine,  a  blast  furnace,  a  steel  mill,  and  a 
steel  laO  mill,  is  a  vertical  combination.  Such  a  combination  has 
its  advantages,  as  it  assures  the  manufacturer  of  steel  rails  an 
ample  supply  of  raw  materials  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  com- 
bination horizontally  also  has  its  advantages,  as,  for  example,  a 
saving  in  freight  rates,  A  company  with  one  plant  at  New  York 
and  another  at  Chicago  can  supply  the  intervening  market  from 
that  plant  which  is  nearest  the  point  of  consumption.  Because 
of  the  obvious  advantages    combmation  ia  certain  lines  of  in- 
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dustry  (of  which  more  later),  thi.^  lurni  of  organization  has  fre- 
quently been  cmi)loyed.  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company  is  an  iliuslration  of  a  horizontal  combination;  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  an  illustration  of  a  vertical  combina- 
tion. Some  combinations,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are 
formed  without  any  thought  of  interfering  substantially  with  the 
operation  of  competitive  forces;  others  are  resorted  to  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  Yet  even  when  the  restriction  of  C()ni])eLilion 
is  the  object  of  a  combination,  such  is  not  always  the  result.  The 
early  iron  and  steel  combinations,  for  example,  merely  intensified 
a  oMnpetition  that  was  already  quite  active. 

The  fourth  form  of  organization  is  the^trust,  by  which  is  meant 
a  combination  of  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  secure  practical 
control  over  the  supply,  and  tiius  over  the  pricc.^  Well-known 
trusts  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company,'  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,^  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  Though  trusts  may 
by  definition  originate  through  internal  expansion,  in  fact  they 
have  come  into  being  almost  entirely  through  an  act  of  combina* 
tion.  They  are  thus  horizontal  combinations,  yet  of  so  far- 
reaching  a  character  that  they  secure  dominion  over  the  industr}'. 
Trusts,  morever,  may  be  vertical  combinations.  Thus,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  highly  integrated,  as  arc  also 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Com* 
pany,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  Not  all  combina- 
tions, whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  are  trusts,  however;  it  is 
possible  to  effect  combinations,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
that  have  no  semblance  of  monopoly  power. 

^  Mr.  Kales,  adopting  the  i^braaeology  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
International  Harvester  Company  case  (Brief-  for  the  United  States  in 
United  States  t.  International  Harvester  Company,  no.  56,  pp.  34-101), 
nys  that  a  cembination  to  be  a  trust  must  embrace  units  which  together 
occupy  a  "  pneponderant "  position  in  a  given  industiy.  Harvaid  Law 
Review,  30,  p.  830. 

*The  situation  [>rior  to  the  dissolution  decrees  of  igir  U  here  in  mind. 
Whether  the  oil  and  tobacco  trusts  were  efiectively  dissolved  or  not  is  con- 
sidered in  ch.  tS. 
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The  question  at  issue,  upon  which  it  is  hoped  this  book  wiU 
throw  light,  is:  what  pul)lic  }K)h"cy  should  be  adopted  toward 
trusts?  Do  trusts  represi  iil  mainly  an  at  tempt  to  secure  monop- 
oly profits  by  raising  prices,  and  should  they  therefore  be  pro- 
hibited and  the  endeavor  be  made  to  restore  competitive  condi- 
tions so  for  as  possible?  Or  do  trusts  represent  a  more  efficient 
business  organization,  and  should  they  therefore  be  permitted  to 
exist  subject  to  governmental  regulation  of  their  prices  and  the 
like?  Or,  finally,  is  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  restore  com- 
petitive conditions  or  to  regulate  satisfactorily  the  prices  of  trust- 
controlled  products,  and  should  therefore  the  monopolized  in- 
dustries be  socialized?  It  is  not  assumed  that  this  book  solves 
these  cnidal  problems,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  this  presentation  of 
the  facts  may  contribute  toward  their  solution. 


CHAPTER  n 


POOLS 

Whether  or  no  such  was  the  main  nasan  for  their  formation, 
the  trusts  have  in  fact  restrained  or  eUminated  competition  in 
their  field.  Yet  some  time  prior  to  the  modem  trust  movement 
attempts  had  been  made  through  other  agencies  to  restrain  the 
free  play  of  competition.  Some  familiarity  with  these  other 
attempts  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  trust  movement 

The  pool  was  the  first  and  the  commonest  mode  of  restricting 
competition  between  manufacturers.  A  pool  was  formed  in  the 
brass  industry  as  rarly  as  1853;  ^  and  one  in  the  cordage  industry 
in  1861.^  Yet  until  after  the  Civil  War  combinations  among 
manufacturers  were  few  in  number  and  narrow  in  scope.  The 
inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  comparatively 
smallcapital  investment  j)er  firm,  prevented  manufacturers  from 
reaching  out  to  any  considerable  extent  into  the  territory  of  their 
potential  rivals;  and  there  was  thus  less  occasion  for  association. 
But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  business  after  the  Civil  War  and 
the  development  of  large-scale  production,  keen  competition 
appeared.  To  check  this  competition  pools  were  formed;  and 
they  have  been  numerous  ever  since.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  probably  more  numerous  and  varied  than  ever  before.  Even 
some  of  the  leading  trusts,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, have  had  pooling  agreements  with  the  independent 
producers:  and  some  pools  are  international  in  scope. 

The  term  pool  as  here  used  is  a  catch-all  for  the  various  agree- 
ments and  associations  whereby  a  number  of  concerns,  each 
preserving  its  own  oiganization  and  to  a  large  degree  its  own 
independence,  adopted  provisions  looking  toward  the  main*  « 

*  Lathrop,  The  Brass  Industr>',  p.  121. 

*  Dewing,  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations,  p.  114. 
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tenance  or  raising  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  produced  by  them 

— the  power  actuall\'  to  lix  prices  ma}-  or  may  not  have  been 
conferred  on  a  goveniiag  body — or  looking  toward  the  depres- 
sion of  the  prices  of  the  materials  and  supplies  required  by  them. 
The  pool  in  the  industrial  world  may  be  compared,  so  far  as  its 
Qiganization  is  concerned,  to  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  political 
worid.  The  members  of  the  pool,  like  the  members  of  the  League, 
retain  full  control  over  certain  matters,  but  temporarily  delegate 
*  certain  powers  to  a  central  organization.  Upon  the  disbanding 
of  the  i)(K)I,  as  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  League,  the  members 
resume  complete  control  over  their  affairs. 

Pools  are  of  nimierous  kinds,  but  six  leading  types  ^  may  be  dis* 
tinguished:  first,  the  gentlemen's  agreement;  second,  the  specula- 
tive pool;  third,  the  regulation  of  the  output  pool;  fourth,  the 
division  of  the  field  pool ;  fifth,  the  selling  agency;  and,  sixth,  the 
patent  pool. 

First.  The  gentlemen's  agreement  is  perhaps  the  loosi  <1  foim 
of  a  pool.-  As  its  name  imphes  it  is  simply  an  agreenu  n  t  between 
gentlemen  looking  toward  the  control  of  prices.  As  the  agree- 
ment is  between  gentlemen,  no  foimal  organization  is  created, 
and  no  conttacts  or  papeis  are  signed.  Under  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  there  is  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  penalties  in 
the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  agreement;  such  is  not  assumed 
to  be  necessar}%  since  the  members  are  expected  to  abide  faith- 
fully by  their  informal  promises.  Gentlemen's  agreements  have 
been  very  numerous  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry;  in  fact  at 
some  time  or  other  they  have  been  found  in  every  branch  of  the 
industry.'  Hiey  were  employed  also  on  several  occasions  in  the 

»  Xo  claim  of  comprehensiveness  or  all  inclusiveness  is  made  for  this  class- 
ification. It  docs  not  include,  for  example,  those  wholesalers'  or  retailers* 
associations  which  Mr.  Steven;;  calls  leg;itinate  trader  asaodations.  See 

American  Ecortnmir  RrviVw,  3,  p.  555. 

-  Some  authors,  for  e\:Lnii)le,  Mr.  Hancy  (Husinei^  Organizatif^i  .ind  Com- 
bination, 191 5,  p.  146),  tlo  nc(i  i  l;issif\  a  j^entlemen's  agrct  mt  nt  as  a  i>of>l. 
Thh  i>  l)ecause  they  give  to  the  term  [Kxfl  a  narrower  and  more  restricted 
mcanini'  than  i.s  employed  in  this  te.xt. 

'  Rt ,rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry, 
part  1,  p. 
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anthiadte  industiy.^  However,  mere  agreements  rarely  proved 
successful,  since  there  was  nearly  always  at  least  one  black 

sheep"  whose  infractions  of  the  agreement  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

Second.  The  speculative  pool,  being  organized  for  speculative 
purposes,  is  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  is  ordinarily  ter- 
minated as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  pool  has  been  attained.  Per* 
haps  the  best  illustration  of  this  type  of  pool  is  the  French 
Copper  Syndicate,  organized  in  October,  1887.  This  syndicate 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  producers  of  copper  in  other 
countries  for  the  purchase,  at  a  figure  somewhat  above  the  mar- 
ket price,  of  all  the  copper  produced  by  them.  The  syndicate 
hoped  to  comer  the  world's  supply  of  copper,  and  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  entered  into  did  control  from  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  supply.  The  financing  of  these  purchases  was,  of 
course,  a  difficult  matter,  particularly  since  the  output  of  copper 
greatly  increased  under  the  stimulus  of  abnormally  high  prices. 
Unfortunately  for  the  syndicate  there  occurred  a  run  on  the  bank 
which  was  providing  the  funds,  and  as  a  result  the  syndicate 
speedily  collapsed.  Subsequently  the  price  of  copper  fell  much 
below  what  it  had  been  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  pool.^  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  speculative  pools  were  temporaiy  in  nature 
and  difficult  to  finance,  they  were  not  satis&u:toiy  to  the  manu- 
facturers seeking  some  device  whereby  they  might  effectively 
throttle  competition. 

Third.  A  (ommon  iy^n-  of  pool  is  one  which  endeavors  to 
regulate  the  output,  and  thus  indirectly  to  regulate  prices.  Such 
a  pool  may  take  various  forms.  Power  may  be  given  to  a  central 
committee  to  order  a  curtailment  of  the  output  of  the  individual 
mills,  as  in  the  cotton  bagging  pool  of  1888.'  More  commonly, 
however,  the  members  of  the  pool  through  a  process  of  discussion 
agree  upon  the  total  outj)ut  and  upon  the  division  of  this  fiut|)ut 
among  themselvrs  in  certain  dcl'inile  proportions.  Thi>  \\  ;i-  the 
form  of  agreement  for  many  years  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry, 

'  See  Jones,  The  Anthradte  Coal  Combination  in  the  United  States,  ch.  3. 
•Andrews,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  3,  pp.  50S-516, 
'House  Report  no.  4165,  5otb  Cbng.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  144. 
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although  the  agreement  hereiros  between  the  tailroad  companies, 
rather  than  between  the  coal  mining  companies.  Each  railroad 

(all  of  them  were  engage<l  in  the  mining  of  coal  either  directly  or 
indirectly)  was  allotted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  ship- 
ments of  anthracite  coal,  and  was  expected  to  take  care  that  the 
amount  of  coal  shipped  by  it,  including  that  carried  for  indepen- 
dent coal  mining  concemsi  did  not  exceed  this  percentage. 
Sometimes  penalties  were  imposed  for  the  violation  of  these 
agreements;  at  other  times  not.  When  provision  was  made  for 
penalties,  the  railroads  exceeding  their  allotment  coniributed 
to  a  fund,  which  was  distributed  among  the  railroads  that 
had  carried  less  than  their  allotment.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  pools  regulating  output  was  the 
steel  rail  pool,  formed  in  August,  1887.^  The  members  of  this 
pool  produced  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  out- 
pot  of  steel  rails.  By  the  agreement  adopted  the  total  out- 
1)11 ;  ill (.11  agreeil  upon  was  divided  aniuiig  the  comjmnies 
in  (iLhiiiic  jiFoportions,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  Board  of 
Control,  which,  with  the  written  consent  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage,  might  increase  the  pool's  output  from  time  to  time. 
The  fixing  of  prices  was  not  provided  for  in  the  memorandum  of 
agreement,  though  an  informal  understanding  was  reached.  This 
pool  was  comparatively  successful.  The  large  capital  necessary 
fur  the  maiiulacture  of  steel  rails  discouraged  new  comj)etition, 
and  the  practice  on  the  j)art  of  niilway  officials  of  buying  the 
necessary  rails  once  a  year  acted  as  a  stabilizing  factor.  Never- 
theless, the  pool  collapsed  in  1S93,  because  of  a  disagreement 
over  the  division  of  tonnage,  the  situation  being  aggravated  by 
the  prevailing  industrial  depression,  which  rendered  imperative 
a  reduction  in  the  total  output.  In  1804  the  pool  was  reorganized, 
though  not  without  considerable  difhculty.  The  depressed  stale 
of  the  trade  led  to  new  violations  of  the  agreement  in  tSq6,  and 
in  February  of  the  following  year  the  pool  was  again  broken  up. 

'  Jones,  The  /Knthracitc  Coal  Combination  in  the  United  States,  pp.  41-50, 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ct>qK*rutions  on  the  Steel  lndustr>', 
part  I,  pp.  6S-72. 
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This  second  dissolution  of  the  pool  was  foHowed  by  a  drastic 
reduction  in  prices.  Whereas  the  pool  price  for  steel  rails  had 
been  $28  per  ton,  upon  the  termination  of  the  pooling  agreement 
the  price  fell  to  $16.50.* 

Another  important  pool  in  the  steel  industry  was  the  so-called 
wire  nail  pool,  organized  in  1895.^  The  Association  of  Wire  and 
Cut  Nail  Manufacturers  provided  for  a  division  of  the  output 
among  the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  fixed  the  amount 
ol  nails  to  be  ofiFered  for  sale  each  month,  and  the  pike  at  which 
they  should  be  sold.  Immediately  upon  its  oi]gani2ation  the  pool 
advanced  the  price  of  nails.  Whereas  the  base  price  had  been 
$1.20  per  keg  in  Junu,  1895,  by  May,  1896,  it  had  risen  to  S2.55. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  large  amount  of  capital  was  n  quirrd 
to  engage  in  the  nail  business,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
life  of  the  pool  would  be  short.  Whether  or  no  its  existence  was 
prolonged  by  its  audacious  price  policy,  it  came  loan  end  in  De- 
ember,  1896,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  organization. 

A  pool  in  the  meat-packing  industry  was  organized  as  early  as 
1885;  and  sincL  that  date  pools  of  one  kind  ur  another  have  been 
maintained  ahnosl  steaclily.'  The  pool  of  1S85  determined  the 
quantity  of  meat  that  each  member  might  ship,  and  by  this 
means  succeeder!  in  exercising  considerable  control  over  the 
price  of  meat  In  1893  a  more  complete  and  effective  agreement 
was  entered  mto.  As  the  result  of  this  agreement  the  represen- 
tatives of  Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and  Company,  and  Mor- 
ris and  Company  hM  weekly  niicungs,  which  were  occasion- 
ally participated  in  by  rcprt'scntatives  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Comp)any,  and  Hammond  and  Company.  At  these  meetings 
each  of  the  companies  reported  on  its  shipments  into  designated 
territories  during  the  previous  week  and  on  the  prices  leceived. 
These  rqx>rts  served  as  the  basis  for  the  payment  of  fines  for 

*Brief  for  the  tTnitod  States  in  United  States 9.  United  States  ^ed  Coi^ 
potation  (no.  4^1),  vol.  I,  pp.  167-168. 

*Rqx>rt  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Cbiporations  on  the  Sted  Industiyy 
part  I,  pp.  72-73;  and  Edgerton,  Political  Sdence  Quarterly,  12,  pp.  246-272. 

*  Report  of  the  Fedeial  Ttade  Commisaon  00  the  Meat-Paddng  Indu8tiy» 
part  n,  ch.  I. 
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overshipmeQts  (40c.  per  100  lbs.)*  and  for  the  allotment  for  the 
ensuing  week.  In  order  that  full  secrecy  as  to  these  arrange- 
ments might  be  maintained  and  the  consequences  of  legal  [)r(j- 
ceedinc^s  avoided,  the  parties  to  this  ae;reement  were  (UsiL^ruiled 
by  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  rather  than  by  their  real  names. 
This  pooling  arrangement  continued  from  1893  to  1896.*  Durmg 
the  pool  vas  not  effective  because  of  the  competition  of 
Sdawanschild  and  Sukbeiger,  an  important  company  not  a 
member  of  the  pooL  The  foflowing  year  a  new  pool  was  entered 
into,  including  this  tinie  the  hrm  of  Schwarzschild  and  Suiz- 
IjLTger.  This  arrangment  lasted  until  April,  1002,  when  be- 
cause of  the  public  agitation  against  the  packers  a  decision 
was  made  to  dissolve  the  pooL  Thereupon  the  secretaiy 
destroyed  all  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  pool 

The  diief  difficulty  in  this  third  type  of  pod  lay  in  securing 
an  agreement  upon  the  percent!^  aUotment,  both  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  pool  and  upon  its  renewal  from  time  to  time.  An 
atrreement  miL^ht  be  reached  at  the  time  the  pool  was  oro^anized 
for  an  allotment  based  on  capacity,  previous  sales,  or  what  not. 
Yet  this  did  not  remove  the  difficulty;  for  each  company  was 
strong^  tempted  to  enlarge  its  plant,  in  order  that  upon  the  ez- 
piiation  of  the  pool  it  might  demand  an  increased  percentage  as 
a  condition  of  entry  into  a  new  pool.  If  this  demand  was  not 
acceded  to,  as  it  commonly  was  not,  it  became  impossible  to  ef- 
fect a  renewal  of  the  agreement;  and  with  the  increased  iacilities 
for  production  the  market  ras  flooded,  and  prices  fell,  perhaps 
even  lower  than  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  pool.  This  was 
well  illustiated  in  the  experience  of  the  steel  industry.  Upon  the 
disruption  of  the  steel  rail  pool  in  February,  1897,  the 'price  d 
steel  rails  fell  to  $16.50,  which  was  about  $4  per  ton  below  the 
average  price  of  rails  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
orjjanization  of  the  pool. 

In  these  pools  regulating  or  apportioning  the  output  there  may 
or  mny  not  have  been  an  agreement  as  to  price.  In  the  anthra- 
cite railroad  pool  of  1873,  for  example,  a  schedule  of  prices  was 
agreed  tqMm,  and  authori^  was  given  to  a  Board  of  Control  to 
deteimine  the  prices  to  be  charged  from  time  to  tune;  while  in 
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the  pool  of  1885  in  this  same  industry  nothing  was  said  in  regard 
to  prices.  The  steel  rail  pool  of  1887  was  sUent  on  the  subject  of 
prices;  but  the  powder  pool  of  1889,  known  as  the  Fundamental 

Agreement,  gave  a  central  board  full  power  to  fix  prices.  Yet 
whetheror  no  any  price-making  machiiR  r\  w-as  set  up,  it  was  reg- 
ulation of  prices  that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  organizing  output  pools.  Obviously  prices  could  not 
be  maintained,  much  less  advanced,  unless  the  separate  concerns 
were  prevented  from  increasmg  their  output  at  will;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  output  was  thus  the  means  whereby  the 
desired  control  over  prices  was  to  \ye  exercised. 

Fourth.   A  good  illustraiioii  ol  a  \)(h>\  providing  for  a  division 
of  the  field  is  the  agreement  l)etvveen  the  Addyston  Pipe  and 
Steel  Company  and  five  other  corporations,  all  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  cast  iron  pipe,  and  selling  in  particular 
to  municipal  corporations,  gas  companies,  water  companies, 
and  large  institutions  accustomed  to  invite  bids  from  various 
concerns.*    Under  this  agreement,  entered  into  in  1894  and 
moditierl  in  1805,  the  companies  divided  the  United  States  into 
three  parts:  reserve  cities,  free  te^^to^^^  and  pay  territory. 
The  reserved  cities  were  reserved  for  certain  companies,  and 
none  of  the  other  companies  was  to  do  any  business  there.  Free 
territory  was  territory  in  which  any  one  of  the  companies  could 
make  sales  without  restriction.   But  the  bulk  of  the  United 
States  (thirty-six  states  in  all)  was  designated  as  pay  territory; 
and  in  this  territory  (in  which  the  companies  had  a  j)r;u  fical 
moiiopoly  because  of  the  limitations  on  competition  imposed  by 
high  freight  rates)  the  conditions  of  carrying  on  business  were 
definitely  laid  down.  The  six  companies  wm  to  refer  all  in- 
quiries for  pipe  in  this  section  to  a  representative  board,  and 
this  board  was  to  fix  the  price  at  which  all  pipe  in  pay  territory 
should  be  sold.  The  companies  were  then  to  bid  on  ^e  order, 
and  the  one  that  offered  to  pay  the  highest  bonus  obtained  the 
contract,  wliich  was  to  be  executed  at  the  price  already  set  by 
the  board.  In  order  that  the  existence  of  the  pool  might  not  be 

'175  U.  S.  211-243;  and  AiKument  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Whimey,  Riplesr's 
Trusts,  Poob  and  Corporations  (1916),  pp. '78-96. 
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suspected,  the  other  companies  were  to  make  fictitious  bids,  bids 
sufficiently  high  to  insure  that  the  contract  would  not  be  awarded 
to  them.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  after  deducting  the  e^qienses 
of  the  association,  the  bonuses  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  pool  on  the  basis  of  their  annual  shipments  into 
pay  territory.  The  profits  of  each  tunipaiiy, .therefore,  consisted 
of  the  excess  of  the  price  over  the  cost  on  the  jobs  awarded  to  it, 
plus  the  bonuses  received  by  it  on  work  taken  by  the  other  com- 
panies. These  profits  were  greater,  of  course,  than  they  would 
have  been  without  the  agreement,  smce  the  price  to  be  charged 
for  pipe  was  fixed  by  the  representative  board,  and  therefore 
was  not  subject  to  competition  between  the  companies.  In  1899 
this  fx>  »1  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates.' 

A  division  of  territory  was  also  established  by  the  wire  nail 
pool;  and  more  recently  by  the  meat  packers  as  regards  their  pur- 
chases of  cream  and  butter. 

In  the  tobacco  industry  an  intemation^  pool  providing  for  a 

division  of  the  field  was  effected.  In  September,  1902,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  (the  American  trust)  and  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  fa  lUilish  combination)  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippmes,  was  reserved  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  and  the  trade  of  Great  Britam  to  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company.*  A  new  concern,  the  British- 
Amerkan  Tobacco  Company,  owned  by  the  two  companies 
above,  was  organized  to  handle  the  export  business  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  earth,  like  Caesar's  Gaul,  was  divided  into 
three  parts. 

International  pools  have  also  been  established  in  the  steel 
tail,  thread,  glass  bottle,  aluminum,  gunpowder,  calcium  car- 
bide, and  meat  industries. 

Fifth.    Pools  sometimes  are  merely  selling  agencies.  The 

nianuiacturers  turn  over  their  total  output  to  a  central  selling 

*  Sec  p.  395. 

'  Repait  of  the  Cominiaaioiier  of  Cofpotations  on  the  Tobacco  Industry, 
{■it  I,  pp.  166-176. 
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bumUy  which  makes  all  the  sales.  A  good  illustration  is  the 
Michigan  Salt  Association,  an  oiiganiation  of  salt  producers 
effected  in  1876.^  This  association  h^dled  85  per  cent  of  the 

salt  output  of  the  important  Michigan  field.  The  producers 
made  a  contract  with  the  association  every  year,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  they  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  association  all 
the  salt  produced  by  them  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Each 
member  reserved  the  right  to  produce  as  much  salt  as  he  pleased, 
yet  since  the  association  had  complete  chaig^  of  sales,  it  could 
adjust  the  price  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  overproduction. 
This  association  expired  by  limitation  in  1881,  but  was  fanmedi- 
ately  reorganized  under  another  name.  In  1886  it  was  again 
reorganized,  this  time  under  its  original  name.  The  salt  associa- 
tion on  the  whole  was  quite  successful.  This  success  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that,  like  all  selling  agencies,  it  did  away 
with  price  cutting  by  the  members  as  a  means  of  securing  m- 
creased  business. 

A  more  recent  illustration  is  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  (i8g8),  a  New  York  corix^ralion,  the  stock  oi  wliich 
was  subscribed  to  by  a  group  of  concerns  manufacturing^  08  per 
cent  of  the  country's  output  of  wall  paper.*  As  the  selling  agent 
for  the  companies  in  the  pool,  the  Continental  Wall  Fsper  Com* 
pany  purchased  the  total  output  of  these  companies  at  prices 
fixed  in  the  agreement,  and  distributed  the  profits  among  them 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  their  works.  But  the  Continen- 
tal Company  was  more  than  a  mere  selling  agency.  Its  directors 
were  constituted  a  committee  with  control  over  the  production  of 
the  indi\'idual  factories,  and  the  prices  at  which  wall  paper 
should  be  sold  to  the  trade.  The  omipany,  it  was  agreed,  was 
to  compel  jobbers  to  ^gn  an  agreement  to  buy  only  from  mem- 
bers of  the  pool  and  to  maintain  prices.  To  add  to  the  protective 
force  of  the  tariff  duties,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Caiuidiaii  wall  paper  manufacturers,  whereby  each  group 
agreed  not  to  compete  with  the  other.  Finally,  the  only  two 
manufacturers  in  this  country  of  wall  paper  machinery  were 

^  Jenks,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  3,  pp.  83*186. 
•212  U.  S.  227-274. 
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Induced  to  confine  their  sales  uf  machinery  to  members  of  the 
pool.^ 

Of  this  arrangement  the  Circuit  Court  said:  "A  more  complete 
monopoly  in  an  article  of  universal  use  has  probably  never  been 
brou^t  about.  It  may  be  that  the  wit  of  man  may  3ret  devise  a 
more  complete  scheme  to  accomplish  the  stifling  of  competition; 

IjuI  none  of  the  shifts  resorted  to  for  suppressing  freedom  of 
commerce  and  securing  undue  prices,  shown  by  the  reported 
cases,  is  half  so  complete  in  its  details.  Nevertheless  within 
a  \'ery  few  years  the  Continental  Company  found  its  power  gone. 
The  increased  prices  initiated  by  the  company  led  to  the  f onna- 
tion  of  new  concemsi  particularly  since  a  market  was  immedi- 
ately available  -through  the  Continental  Company;  and  it 
proved  impossible  to  control  the  jobbers.^  The  liquidation  of 
the  cr)m])any  was  therefore  determined  upon,  and  this  step 
occasioned  no  difficulty,  since  the  company  did  not  own  any 
operating  properties. 

Sixth.  A  sixth  type  of  pool  is  the  patent  pool.  In  1896  the 
Geneiai  Electric  Company  and  the  Westlnghouse  Company^ 
contiollmg  between  them  some  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacture 
of  electrical  supplies — entered  into  a  pooling  agreement  for  the 
joint  use  of  substantially  all  their  patents. This  agreement 
put  an  end  to  costly  litigation,  and  also,  it  wa*?  reported,  to 
competition  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  patents  from 
inventors. 

Some  pools  are  founded  on  the  ownership  of  patents  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  article.  Thus,  certain  manu- 
facturers of  enameled  iron  ware,  owning  valuable  patents,  joined 

forces  and  agreed  to  permit  the  use  of  these  ])atcnts  manufac- 
turers generally  upon  the  pa>Tncnt  of  royalty  aiul  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  a  license.^  The  license  agreement  established  a  sched- 
ule of  prices,  which  the  licensee  (the  manufacturer)  agreed  to 

>  148  Fed.  Rq>.  947. 

*Ibid. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  XIII,  p.  284. 

*  See  Chron.,  63,  pp.  476,  502  (1896). 
»  aa6  U,  S.  20-52. 
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observe;  and  provision  was  made  for  clian^^fs  in  prices  fruni  time 
to  time  by  the  licensor  with  the  approxal  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers.  Moreover,  ihc  jobbers  were  brought 
into  the  deal  by  the  refusal  of  the  manuiacturers  to  sell  to  those 
jobbers  who  did  not  sign  an  agreement  to  handle  only  the  goods 
of  the  licensed  manufacturers  and  to  maintain  the  resale  prices 
as  fixed  from  time  to  time.  The  government  claimed  that  this 
was  a  price-fixing  device  in  the  guise  of  a  licensing  arrangement 
for  the  common  use  of  patents,  and  was  sustained  in  this  con- 
tention by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Having  indicated  the  forms  that  pooling  arrangements  have 
taken»  we  may  briefly  point  out  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  pools  as  a  device  for  restraming  competition.  With 
respect  to  the  advantages,  the  pool  provided  a  means  whereby 
manutat  1  un  r>  could  cooperate  in  regard  to  prices  and  trade  con- 
ditions without  entirely  sacrificing  their  independence.  The 
American  business  man  was  an  individualist,  and  thus  looked 
kindly  on  a  business  arrangement  that  increased  his  profits  and 
yet  left  him  laigely  the  managar  of  his  own  affairs.  The  pooling 
system  had  the  further  advantage  of  not  removing  the  financial 
inducement  to  economical  administration  of  the  individual  prop- 
perties.  Since  each  mafiulacturcr  continued  to  operate  his  own 
factory,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  increase  his  [)rofits,  not  only 
through  better  prices,  but  also  tli rough  such  economies  in  pro- 
duction and  selling  *  as  he  might  individually  put  into  effect. 
(However,  the  financial  inducement— though  it  was  not  removed 
— ^must  have  been  impaired,  as  compared  with  true  competitive 
conditions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  manufacturer  who  denied  to 
incrcasi  iIk  ize  of  his  plant  in  order  to  realize  the  economies  of 
larger-Ncalc  production  would  certainly  experience  great  difficulty 
in  securing  assent  to  an  increase  in  his  percentage  allotment.) 
A  third  advantage  was  that  the  pool  did  not  cause  overcapitali- 
zation nor  increEtsed  expenses  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  fees. 
Finally,  it  provided  a  flexible  fonn  of  oiganization,  which  could 

1 ept  when»  as  in  the  central  selling  bureau,  he  no  longer  conducted 
the  sales. 
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take  on  different  foims  by  way  of  adjustment  to  the  vaiying 
conditions  in  each  industry. 

Experience  has  shown  that  pcx)ling  agreements  have  more 
generally  been  atltiuied  with  success  when  there  were  present 
the  following  favoring  factors:  (i)  the  requirement  of  large  cap- 
ital expenditure  as  a  condition  of  economical  production — this 
prevented  competition  from  arising  so  readily;  (3)  as  a  corol- 
lary of  the  above,  a  small  number  id  concerns  involved — 
this  facilitated  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  compact 
organization;  (5)  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  farsighted  policy  with 
respect  to  output  and  prices — high  prices  might  temporarily  in- 
crease prodts,  but  they  stimulated  competition,  and  thus  .even- 
tually led  to  increased  output  and  lower  prices; and  (4)  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  among  the  members  of  the  pool  with  re- 
spect to  the  size  and  natureol  their  business^this  tended  to  give 
each  member  a  common  interest  in  the  success  of  the  pool. 

On  the  other  hand  pools  have  proven  to  be  weak  in  at  least 
two  important  particulars,  (i)  They  have  not  been  able  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  with  respect  either  to 
prices  or  to  industrial  policy.  The  individual  members  of  the 
pools  still  retained  a  large  degree  of  autonomy,  and  their  con- 
flicting interests  frequently  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  agree- 
ment. Man>  a  pool  has  been  wrecked  by  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  its  members  to  get  rich  too  quick.  Vet  even  if  the  pool  did 
noi  niise  prices  so  high  as  to  invite  competition,  it  proved  very 
difficult  to  hold  the  pool  intact  during  a  period  of  declining  de- 
mand. A  reduction  of  output  became  imperative  in  order  to 
myii^tain  pnces,  yet  this  meant  higher  costs,  because  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  fixed  expenses  over  a  smaller  output.  Hence  each 
member  was  tempted  to  sell  more  than  the  amount  allotted  to 
him.  The  only  possible  outcome  was  reduced  i)rices.  Thus, 
the  experience  of  pools  has  generally  been,  that  as  a  contrivance 
for  restricting  competition  they  are  bul  lemjjorarily  successful. 
(2)  Pooling  agreements  were  and  had  long  been  at  variance 
with  the  common  law.  According  to  the  common  law  pools 
were  negatively  illegal,  i.  e.,  they  were  merely  nonenforceable  in 
the  courts.  Even  therefore  before  by  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
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th^  became  positively  illegal/  resort  was  had  in  some  indus- 
tries to  a  new  device  for  restraining  competition — ^the  trustee 
device.  A  d^cription  of  this  new  expedient  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter. 

^  Raflway  pools  woe  made  ilkgai  by  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commeree  of 
1887. 
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The  first  resort  to  the  trustee  device  or  the  "  trust,  **  as  it  will 

be  called  to  distini;ui.sh  it  from  the  modem  trust,  was  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Prior  to  1879  Mr.  John  D.  Rockiieiler 
and  his  associates  had  acquired  a  large  number  of  oil  concerns 
in  the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  the  shares 
of  these  concerns  (instead  of  being  held  directly  by  the  Stand- 
aid  Oil  Company)  had  been  registered  in  many  cases  in  the 
names  o£  various  individuals  who  held  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company.  In  order  to  centralize  more  fully  the  control  of 
these  proj>erties,  it  was  decided  in  1879  to  organize  the  Standard 
Oil  ''trust." 

The  trust*'  agreement  as  revised  in  January,  1882,  included 
about  forty  companiesi  controlling  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
refinmg  capacity  of  the  country.^  It  provided  for  nine  trustees, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rocke- 
feller, H.  M.  Flagler,  and  John  Archbold.  The  trustees  received 
from  each  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  an  assignment  of  their 
stock  with  voting  power,  and  in  return  therefor  gave  trust  cer- 
tificates '  representing  the  valuation  of  the  properties.  The 
trustees  did  not  become  the  owners  of  the  stocks  deposited  with 
them;  they  simply  held  them  in  trust  for  the  owners  of  -  the  trust 
certificates.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  stocks  were 
held  by  the  trustees  for  the  joint  account  rather  than  for  the  in- 
divirliKtl  account  of  the  certificate  holders;  a  stockholder  in  any 
one  company  lost  by  the  trust  agreement  his  title  to  the  stock 
of  that  particular  company,  and  secured  instead  a  proportionate 

*  Brief  for  tlie  United  States  in  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  United  States 
(no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  48.  A  copy  of  the  ajrn'ement  is  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Petroleum  Industr>',  part  I,  pp.  361- 
370. 
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interest  in  all  the  stocks  and  property  held  by  the  trustees.^ 
The  trustees  together  owned  466,280  of  the  trust  certificates 

out  of  a  total  of  700,000;  and  four  of  them  held  a  majority  of 
the  trust  certificates.  They  were  thus  able  to  elect  the  officers 
and  direciors  of  each  of  the  constituent  companieS|  and  to  man- 
age the  properties  in  complete  harmony. 

The  trustees  under  this  agreement  were  given  powers  sub- 
stantially sunilar  to  those  possessed  by  the  directors  of  an  ordi- 
nary holding  company.  They  were  to  collect  the  interest  and 
dividends  on  the  securities  held  in  trust,  and  to  redistribute 
such  portion  thereof  as  they  saw  fit  among  the  holders  of  the 
trust  certificates.  They  were  authorized  to  use  any  surplus 
trust  funds  to  purchase  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  other  companies 
engaged  in  the  oil  business,  and  to  hold  these  securities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trust  certificates.  The  centralized  controt 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  made  it  possible  for  the  trustees 
to  dismantle  those  refineries  that  were  poorly  located,  and  to 
build  new  works  al  .^iiategic  points.  Obviously  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  the  former  owners  of  a  given  plant  whether  or  not  that 
plant  was  operated,  since  they  received  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  profits  earned  by  all  the  companies.  The  trust  agreement, 
further,  made  provision  for  the  admission  of  new  companies  and 
individuals;  for  the  formation,  whenever  advisable,  of  a  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  any  state  in  the  country.  The  duration  of 
the  agreement  wa^  to  be  for  :i  [)rriod  of  twenty-one  years  after 
the  death  of  the  last  surviving  trustee,  but  provision  was  made 
for  the  termination  of  the  agreement  within  one  year  of  its  exe- 
cution upon  the  approval  of  nine-tenths  of  the  certificates  (in 
value),  and  within  ten  years  upon  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  - 
the  certificates. 

The  success  of  the  Standard  Oil  "trust**  invited  imitation. 
In  1884  there  was  formed  the  American  Cotton  Oil  "trust";  and 
in  1885  the  National  Linseed  Oil  '  trust.***   The  cotton  oil 

*This  consideration  prrjvcd  to  he  highly  important  when  the  "trust" 
was  dissolved  in  1892.  See  p.  25. 

*  Conant,  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  y,  p.  208 
(March,  1901). 
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irusl  "  included  some  seventy  mills,  located  for  the  most  part 
in  the  South,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  refining  cotton  seed 
oil.*  Its  form  of  organization  was  precisely  like  that  of  the 
Standard.  However,  it  soon  met  with  difficulties  on  all  sides,  and 
in  1889  was  reorganized  as  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company. 

In  1887  a  trust "  was  organized  in  the  whisky  business.  From 
1SS2  to  1887  some  eighty  distillers  had  maintained  a  precarious 
existence  through  pools.  These  pools,  however,  had  proven 
unsatisfactory;  it  had  not  been  puNNible  to  maintain  them.  Ac- 
cordingly the  leading  distillers  decided  to  establish  a  more  com- 
pact organization  modelled  on  the  Standard  Oil  trust  agreement 
of  1883.  This  was  accomplished  in  May,  1887.'  The  Distillers 
and  Cattle  Feeders'  Trust,  as  the  new  organization  was  called, 
comprised  about  eighty  companies,  located  mainly  in  Xew  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Nefjraska, 
manufacturing  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  al- 
cohol and  spirits.  There  were  nine  trustees,  who  issued  trust 
certificates  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the  corporations  enter- 
ing the  ''trust."  Inasmuch  as  the  trustees  held  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  every  corporation,  they  were  able  to  elect  the 
directors  and  officers,  and  thus  to  control  the  management. 
This  in  turn  enablcrl  them  to  control  the  market,  for  instead  of 
exporting  the  surplus  at  a  loss,  as  had  been  done  by  the  earlier 
pools,  it  was  now  possible  to  limit  the  output  to  the  demand. 
.  It  also  lay  within  the  power  <d  the  trustees  to  close  up  the  poor- 
est distilleries;  and  Uiey  did  close  some  sixty-eight  of  them, 
the  output  being  concentrated  in  the  best  equipped  plants, 
with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Another  group  resorting  to  the  tnistee  device  was  the  sugar 
refiners.  During  the  seventies  and  eighties  competition  in  the 
sugar  refining  industry  had  been  quite  keen;  between  1867  and 
1887  some  thirty-six  refineries  had  been  dosed.'  By  1887  there 

*  Andrews,  Quarteriy  Journal  of  I  Ironomics,  3,  p.  1 29. 

*  A  copy  of  the  agiccment  Is  in  House  Report  no.  4165,  50th  Cong.,  and 
Ses> .  pp.  57  seq.  See  ibid.,  pp.  64,  fi,  91;  and  Jenks,  Political  Sdence 
Quarterly.  4,  pp.  30S-308. 

'  Cf.  Jones,  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Economics,  34,  p.  505. 
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were  left  only  twenty-six  refineries,  operated  by  twenty-three 
companies.  The  concerns  that  survived  this  period  of  severe 
competition  were  those  that  resorted  to  large-scale  pnxluction, 
with  its  resulting  economies.  In  August,  18^7,  seventeen  of 
these  cumpanies,  owning  twenty  refineries,  and  possessing 
among  them  approximately  78  per  cent  of  the  refining  capacity, 
entered  into  a  trust  agreement  to  become  effective  October  i, 
1887.1 

In  its  main  pro\-isions  this  agrL^'mcnt  was  substantially  like 
the  trust  agreements  already  Hrsc  rihrd.  Eleven  trustees  con- 
stituted 'd  Hoard,  known  as  the  Sugar  Kenneries  Company,  and 
distributed  trust  certificates  ($50,000,000)  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  coiporations  in  return  for  the  securities  held  by  them. 
The  trustees  thereupon  caused  themselves  or  their  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  directors  of  the  separate  corporations,  and 
were  thus  able  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  all  in  unison.  It  was 
provided  that  15  per  cent  of  the  certificates  al lolled  to  the  sev- 
eral companies  should  be  left  with  the  Board,  and  that  these 
and  any  part  of  the  $50,000,000  of  certificates  not  allotted  might 
be  employed  by  the  Board  for  the  acquisition  of  other  refineries 
or  for  certain  other  puiposes.  A  unique  feature  ol  the  sugar 
trust  deed  was  a  provision  that  no  trustee  should  be  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  sugar,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  sptrulaiion  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board.  Of  the  twenty  refineries  acquired 
by  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company  twelve  were  soon  dismantled, 
and  the  other  eight  were  consolidated  into  four. 

In  this  same  year  (1887)  there  was  organized  the  National 
Lead  Trust  •  and  the  Cordage  "trust. "  *  The  latter,  known  as 
the  Xutional  Cordage  Association,  controlled  al  ihis  time  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  rope  and  cordage;  it  was 

^  Original  l*etition  in  United  Si;Lte«  r  Amenrnn  Sulmf  Refining  Company, 
pp.  38-40,  166.  For  a  copy  of  the  trust  agreemenl,  st'c  ibiti..  c-xh.  A. 

*  Conant,  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  7,  p.  209 
(March,  iqot). 

•Dewing,  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations,  pp.  116-117, 
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not  lintil  1891  that  it  attained  a  monopolistic  position  in  the 
industfy. 

The  organiziition  of  these  ''trusts"  was  followed  by  a  general 
outcry  an^ainst  monopolies.  How  fully  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic had  b€en  called  to  the  establishment  of  the  trusts,**  and 
wliat  its  reaction  was,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  laws  forbidding 
combinations  and  trusts  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  from 
1889  to  1893/  and  by  the  passage  by  the  National  Congress  in 
i8qo  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act,  which  prohibited  every 
contracl,  combination  in  the  fomi  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy, in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  eveiy  monopoly  or  attempt 
to  monopolize.  And  as  it  soon  proved,  the  "trusts "  were  par- 
ticularly vulnerable,  much  more  so  than  the  pools.  The  pools, 
it  is  true,  were  unlawful,  but  th^  were  secret  agreements,  and 
therefore  were  to  some  esctent  free  from  attack.  The  Addyston 
Pipe  and  SillI  Company  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a 
pool  di--^()lved  by  legal  ]>  roc  ess,  and  the  evidence  here  was  ob- 
tained only  because  a  disgruntled  stenographer  painstakingly 
accumulated  it.  The  trust  agreements  of  the  eighties,  however, 
were  tangible  matters  of  record.  There  was  a  formal  transfer 
by  the  stockholders  of  their  legal  title  to  the  stock  of  the  con- 
stituent companies,  as  a  consideration  for  which  they  recdved 
trust  ccrtiiicau.^.  I  he  rights  of  the  members  were  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  trust  agreement.  The  fact  could  not  be  concealed 
that  these  companies,  whose  corporate  existence  had  been  pre- 
served, had  almost  completely  sacrificed  their  independence. 

Hardly  had  the  "  trusts*'  been  created  idien  legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  them.  The  state  of  Louisiana  attacked 
the  cotton  oil  ''trust";  the  state  of  Nebraska,  the  whisky 

trust"; '  the  state  of  New  York,  the  sugar  "trust"; and  the 

*  At  least  six  states — Kansais,  Maine,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, anri  Texas — pa-^.x-d  such  laws  in  1880. 

'Sec  \K  312  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  and 
p.  316  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  declaring  illegal 
both  the  whisky  " trust"  of  1887  and  the  cofpontlQii  that  aiusoecded  in  1890 
to  ha  business. 
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state  of  Ohio»  the  ail  ''trust."  The  action  against  the  sugar 
"trust"  came  in  1888.  In  that  year  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York  State  brought  suit  under  the  common  law  against 
the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company,  a  New  York  corpor- 
ation, praying  thai  ihe  ciiarter  of  the  company  be  vacaled  and 
the  company  dissolved.  In  a  dccisitjn  n  nflereri  in  June,  1890, 
the  ^feUit  Court  of  Appeals  decided  against  the  company.^ 
The  court  held  that  the  North  River  Sugar  Re&ning  Company, 
in  entering  the  "trust/'  had  given  over  the  control  of  its 
affairs  to  an  irresponsible  board,  and  that  such  delegation  ol 
its  essential  corporate  powers  was  a  perversion  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  company's  charter.  Furthermore,  the 
court  held  that  the  company  had  helped  to  create  a  trust 
which,  in  substance  and  effect,  was  a  partnership  of  separate 
corporations,  and  for  corporations  to  enter  a  partnership  was 
illegal.  Tbe  company's  charter,  therefore,  was  taken  away,  and 
its  corporate  existence  teiminated. 

The  Standard  Oil  "trust"  agreement  was  likewise  condemned 
by  the  comis.  In  May,  1800,  the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio 
filed  a  petition  against  Lhe  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio, 
charging  Uiat  llie  company  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  state  by 
placing  the  control  of  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  nonresidents  of  the  state.  Great  pressure 
was  brou^t  to  bear  on  the  Attorney  General  to  induce  him  to 
discontinue  the  suit,  but  without  success.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rendered  in  March,  1892.'  As  in  New  York 
State,  the  **lrii^l '  arrnns^ement  was  declared  illegal,  though  the 
Ohio  court  put  more  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  monopoly. 
The  court  said:  "  the  observance  [of  this  agreement]  must  subject 
the  defendant  (the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio]  to  a  control 
inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  corporation.  .  .  .  The  law 
requires  that  a  corporation  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by 
its  directors  in  the  interests  of  its  own  stockholders,  and  confer- 

^171  N.  Y.  Reports  5^^-62(1.  The  decision  h  described  tn  more  detail 

on  p.  313. 

*49  Ohio  State  Reports  137-189.  For  a  fuller  diacuasiott  of  this  dedaioii, 
see  p.  314. 
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mable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  by  the  laws  of  its 
state.  By  this  agreement,  indirectly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
effectually,  the  defendant  is  controlled  and  managed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  an  association  with  its  principal  place  of 

business  in  New  York  City,  and  organized  for  a  i)uq)ose  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  our  laws.  Its  object  was  to  establish  a  virtual 
monopoly  oi  the  business  of  producing  petroleum,  and  of  man- 
ufacturing, refining  and  dealing  in  it  and  all  its  products, 
throu^out  the  entire  country,  and  by  which  it  might  not  merely 
control  the  production,  but  the  price  at  its  pleasure.  All  sudi 
associations  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  state  and  void." 
The  court  did  not  order  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  as  urged  in  the  petition,  but  simply  commanded  it  to 
cease  its  connection  with  the  "  trust." 

Any  expectation  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  would  put  an  end  to  the  oil  monopoly  proved  to  be 
unfounded  when  the  nature  of  the  dissolution  became  apparent. 
On  March  7t,  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trust  certificate 
holders,  a  resolution  terminaling  the  "trust"  was  adopted.* 
At  this  time  tlie  stocks  of  eighty-four  companies  wLie  held  by 
the  Standard  Oil  trustees.  On  April  i  the  stocks  of  sixty-four  of 
these  corporations  were  transferred  to  some  one  of  the  remain- 
ing twenty.  This  left  the  stocks  of  twenty  companies  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees,  and  these  they  proceeded  to  distribute 
among  the  holders  of  the  trust  certfficates.  There  were  out- 
standing at  this  tune  $97,250,000  trust  certificates.  The  trus- 
tees, who  became  litjuidaling  trustees,  divided  the  stock  of 
each  of  the  twenty  companies  into  972,500  parts.  They  then 
offered  to  give  to  each  trust  certificate  holder  in  exchange  for 
each  share  1/972,500  part  of  the  stock  of  each  one  of  the  twenty 
coiporations.  The  only  ones  who  accepted  this  offer  were  the 
trustees  (themselves  the  largest  certificate  holders)  and  the 
members  of  their  families  and  their  immediate  associates.  The 
smaller  trust  certificate  holders  were  discouraged  from  lic|uidat- 
ing  by  the  fact  that  they  would  have  received  only  fractional 

>  On  the  dbniution  acbeme  set  Britf  for  the  United  SUte»  in  Standard  OU 
Company  t.  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  pp.  56-58, 6o-6x,  70,  72. 
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shares  in  the  twenty  companies,  and  these  companies  declined  to 
pay  dividends  on  fractional  shares.  Dividends  continued  to  be 

paid,  however,  on  the  trust  certificates  when  not  liquidated.  The 
nine  trustees,  tlierefore,  became  the  holders  of  the  majority  of 
the  stocks  of  the  twenty  companies,  and  as  liquidating  trustees 
they  also  held  the  stocks  not  exchanged  for  trust  certificates. 
This  dissolution  obviously  was  nominal;  it  effected  no  real 
change  in  the  situation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Archbold  admitted  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  companies  worked  together 
after  the  dissolution  as  harmoniously  as  before.^ 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Standard  interests  had  not  at  tempted 
to  obey  the  court's  order,  but  had  stoojied  to  a  mere  subter- 
fuge. A  new  suit,  therefore,  was  instituted  in  1897  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  failure  to  obey  the  court's  decree  of 
March,  1892.  This  suit  dragged  along  until  December,  1900, 
when  it  was  dismissed.  Meanwhile  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
had  reorganized  as  a  holding  company .~ 

*I»P.  574.  «Seep.  56. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MODERN  TRUST  MOVEMENT 

The  dedsions  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  courts  in  1890  and 
1892,  respectively,  showed  that  even  without  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  the  trust/'  so  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned,  was  not  a  permissible  form  of  business  organization. 

The  Standard  Oil  interests,  it  is  true,  avoided  collision  with  the 
law  for  a  time  by  the  development  of  a  community  of  interest, 
but  this  loose  form  of  organization  proved  satisfactory  mainly 
because  there  already  existed  among  the  members  an  unusual 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  unless  some  new  expedient  for  restraining  competition 
obuld  be  hit  upon,  the  manufacturers  insistent  upon  holding 
competition  in  check  must  needs  resort  once  more  lo  pool- 
bg  agreements.  Yet  this  was  even  less  desirable  than  before 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  since  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law  had  been  passed  in  1890.  This  act  made  pools,  when 
effecting  a  restraint  of  trade,  not  only  unenforceable,  as  tmder 
the  common  htw,  but  actually  illegal;  and  their  existence  would 
therefore  have  to  be  kept  secret.  By  what  means  then  were  the 
manufacturers  to  secure  relief? 

The  new  expedient  to  restrain  competition  was  the  modem 
trust.  The  trust  was  eficctcd  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by 
means  of  a  security  holding  corporation,  that  is,  a  company  own- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  securities  of  other  companies;  or  by  means 
ol  a  property  holding  corporation,  that  is,  a  company  owning 
outright  the  plants  and  other  property  of  the  companies  to  be 
united  in  the  trust. 

First.  The  holding  corporation  is  a  type  of  business  organ- 
ization employed  to  combine  a  group  of  corporations  by  owning 
all  or  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The  holding  company,  whether 
a  newly  created  corporation  or  one  already  in  existence,  must 
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possess  legislative  authority  to  hold  the  stocks  of  other  corpora- 
tions. Armed  with  such  authority  it  proceeds  to  purchase, 
either  with  cash  or  with  its  own  securilics,  a  inajorily  at  least 
of  the  shares  of  the  companies  which  it  plans  to  combine.  The 
controlled  companies  maintain  their  separate  existence,  they 
have  their  sqiamte  officers  and  managers,  and  they  are  nom* 
Inally  indqmdent;  yet  inasmudi  as  the  holding  company  elects 
their  directors,  it  can  effectively  control  their  management 
and  operate  theur  properties  in  accordance  with  a  unified 
plan. 

The  holding  corporation  was  thus  after  all  but  a  modification 
of  the  illegal  "trust"  which  it  was  designed  to  supersede.  As 
Professor  Meade  has  pointed  out,'  the  only  important  changes 
effected  were:  the  substitution  of  the  shares  of  the  holding  com- 
pany for  the  certificates  of  the  old  ''trust";  the  substitution  of 
the  relation  of  owner  for  the  relation  of  trustee;  and  the  sub- 
stitution ol  a  board  of  directors  for  a,  hod.i\\  of  trustees.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  principle 
the  new  arrangement  was  quite  as  unlawful  as  the  old. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  to  be  gained  by  adopting 
the  new  form  of  oiganization?  The  possible  gain  was  two-fold. 
From  a  legal  pouit  of  view  the  holding  company  might  prove 
less  vulnerable.  The  old  "trust"  was  an  agreement  between  a 
body  of  trustees  and  a  group  of  corporations,  which,  through  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  their  stockholders,  surrendt  red  their  in- 
dependence, and  in  so  doing  exceeded  their  corporalc  powers. 
The  holding  company,  however,  was  authorized  by  law  to  hold 
the  securities  of  other  companies.  As  a  device  for  restmining 
competition  it  had  not  yet  been  declared  illegal^  and  there  was 
at  least  the  possibility  that  it  might  successfully  withstand  an 
attack  upon  its  validity.  Vet  even  if  ultimately  its  fate  did 
prove  to  be  that  of  the  ''trust,"  a  second  gain  was  possible.  The 
organization  of  tlie  holding  company  insured  a  temporary  res- 
pite from  competition,  and  presumably  the  profits  thus  realized 
would  be  retained  by  the  corporation  or  its  stockholders,  and 
would  not  need  to  be  returned  to  the  consumers  from  whom 

'  Trust  Finance,  p.  36. 
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they  had  come.  Barring  heavy  penalties  for  the  employment  of 

an  illegal  device,  there  was  much  to  gain  ia  tiie  organization  of 
a  holding  company  trust  and  little  to  lose. 

If  the  holding  company  as  a  means  of  eliminating  competition 
presented  such  attractive  possibilities^  why  was  it  not  adopted 
earlier?  The  reason  is  that  no  express  Illative  sanction  ex- 
isted for  the  creation  of  a  hdding  company.^  The  power  to  buy 
and  seU  the  stocks  of  other  corporations,  like  all  other  corporate 
powers,  is  one  deriv  ed  from  legislative  aulhority;  and  during  the 
period  when  "trusts"  were  being  formed  (1879-1887)  no  state 
had  passed  a  general  law  specifically  granting  this  privilege. 
Such  few  holding  companies  as  existed  had  been  created  under 
special  laws.  One  of  the  first  holding  companies  of  any  con- 
sequence to  be  authorized  was  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
chartered  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  RaDroad  Com- 
pany in  1870,  and  empowered  "to  make  purchases  and  sales 
for  investments  in  the  bond,s  and  securities  of  other  com  ponies.  '* 
The  reason  for  this  special  enactment  was  to  permit  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  centralize  the  control  of  certain  lines  that 
were  closely  affiliated  with  it.' 

An  arrangement  of  somewhat  the  same  sort  was  made  use  of 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  in  the  early  seventies. 
This  railway  was  anxious  to  possess  anthracite  coal  properties 
in  order  to  insure  an  ample  coal  traffic  for  the  future.  Under  its 
charter,  however,  it  had  no  authority  to  own  coal  lands.  It 
therefore  had  incorporated  in  its  interest  the  Laurel  Run  Im- 
provement Company,  which  was  authorized  by  its  charter  to 
buy  coal  lands  and  to  mine  coal.  The  charter  further  provided 
that  the  stock  of  this  mining  company  might  be  acquired  by  any 
Pennsylvania  railroad  or  mining  company.  Thereupon  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  proceeded  to  buy  all  the  coal 
company's  stock,  and  thus  indirectly  it  secured  the  power  to  act 
as  a  holding  company  in  this  particular  instance.^ 

Save  for  some  such  exceptional  cases  as  these,  the  holding  by 

'  Noycs  on  Inlercorporatt  Relations  (Hiond  edition),  sees.  s.  264  ff. 

'See  Annual  Re{K)rt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1871,  p.  19. 

*  Jooes,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Combination  in  the  United  States,  p.  30. 
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one  corporation  of  stock  in  another  corporation  was  not  Icgai* — 
or  at  least  had  not  been  so  held  by  the  courts.  And  in  view  of 
the  popular  hostility  towards  trusts,  which  resulted  in  a  wave  of 

anti-trust  legislation  after  1889,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  state  would  go  out  of  its  way  to  extend  assistance  to 
those  who  were  searching  for  a  new  device  to  legalize  their  opera- 
tions. The  unexpected,  however,  came  to  pass.  It  was  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  tlutt  came  to  the  rescue. 
.  Whether  or  not  the  legislatois  realized  the  full  significance 
of  their  action,^  the  state  of  New  Jersey  amended  its  corporation 
law  in  May,  1889,  and  provided  that  the  directors  of  any  com- 
pany organized  under  the  act  of  1875  might  purchase  "  the  stock 
of  any  company  or  companies  owning,  mining,  manufacturing 
or  producing  materials,  or  other  property  necessary  for  their 
business/'  and  issue  its  own  stock  in  payment  therefor.^  Four 
years  later,  in  1S95,  the  doors  were  thrown  completely  open  to 
the  creation  of  holding  companies  by  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
vision that  any  corporation  might  purchase  and  hold  the  se- 
curities of  any  other  corporal  ion  no  matter  in  what  state  incor- 
porated, and  might,  while  the  owner,  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
ownership.'  No  operating  duties  were  required  of  the  holding 
company;  its  duties  were  simply  the  ownership  of  stock,  the 
election  of  officers  and  directors,  the  receipt  of  dividends  from 
the  constituent  companies,  and  the  payment  of  these  dividends 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  its  own  stockholders. 

*  The  charcc  b:is  been  mivh  that  some  of  the  trusts  "are  a  product  of 
legislation  obtained  by  their  own  lawyers  and  levdslativc  ai^nt'^,  put  quietly 
throuf^h  under  the  rover  of  the  anti-trust  agitation,  while  the  public,  led  by 
the  newspapers,  were  UK)king  somewhere  else."  Whitney,  former  A>^i>tant 
Attorney  (ieneral  of  the  I'nited  States,  Publications  of  American  Economic 
Association,  3rd  series,  vol.  6,  part  II,  p.  4  (Pa[)ers  and  Proceedings). 

*  Dill,  The  Statute  and  Case  I>aw  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  relating  to 
Business  Companies  (1910),  p.  80. 

*  Dill,  op.  cit.,  p.  80.  The  sectioii  in  full  feadt  "Any  corporation  may 
pufchaae,  hdd,  sell,  assign ,  tranafer,  lAortgage,  pledge  or  othenvise  dispdae  of 
the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of,  or  any  bonds,  securities,  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  created  by  any  other  cotporation  or  corporations*of  thb  or  any 
other  state,  and  while  owner  of  such  stock  may  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privil^ea  of  ownership,  including  the  right  to  vote  thereon." 
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The  example  set  by  New  Jersey  was  soon  followed  by  other 
sUites  (IctcrminiHl  to  j)revcnt  New  Jersey  Iruin  securing  a 
monopoly  of  incorporation  fees  and  other  fees  and  taxes.  Among 
the  numerous  states  that  revised  their  general  corporation  laws 
to  pennit  the  creation  of  holding  companies  were  Delaware, 
Maine,  West  Viiglnia,  and  New  York,  these  states  bemg  con- 
spicuous for  the liberal'*  character  of  their  legislation.^ 

One  of  the  first  companies  to  avail  itself  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislation  was  the  American  Cotton  Oil  "Trust/'  Fearing 
lest  the  ''trust'"  shouki  prove  illegal,  it  reorganized  in  New 
Jersey  in  October,  1889,  as  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
a  holding  company  possessing  the  stocks  of  sixteen  constituent 
concerns.*  The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  also  operated  a 
large  refinery  in  New  Jersey  on  its  own  account,  but  it  was 
primarily  a  holding  company. 

In  spite  of  the  acKaiUages  of  the  holding  company  plan, 
however,  few  concerns  availed  themselves  at  once  of  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded  of  organizing  a  trust.  Thus,  the 
Standard  Oil "  trust,"  though  declared  illegal  in  1892  and  obliged 
to  reoiganize,  did  not  seek  refuge  in  New  Jersey,  but  relied 
instead  on  the  community  of  mterest  plan.  That  more  New 
Jersey  holding  comjianies  were  not  formed  is  partly  explained  by 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  business  durinc:  the  early  life  of  the 
law,  the  period  from  1893  to  1897  t>eing  one  of  severe  industrial 
depression,  when  the  dotation  of  new  issues  of  securities  would 
have  proved  difficult;  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  use  was  made 
ol  the  other  method  of  fonning  a  modem  trust,  namely,  the 
property  owning  corporation. 

Second.  Most  of  the  trusts  or  attempted  trusts  organized  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  court  decisions  declaring 
the  "trusts"  or  "trust"  agreements  illegal,  took  the  form,  not  of 
a  security  holding  company,  but  a  property  holding  company. 
This  second  type  of  trust  came  into  being  in  at  least  three 

'  The  statutes  of  the  different  ^states  authorizing  corporations  tr»  acquire 
stock  in  other  corporations  are  given  in  Noyes  on  Intercoiporate  Relations 
(second  edition),  sec.  271. 

'  Industrial  Commisbion^  XIII,  p.  b6o. 
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di£fereiit  ymys:  (i)  by  means  of  a  consolidation  or  meiger;  (3) 
by  means  of  purchase  and  sale;  and  (3)  by  means  bf  exchange  of 
property  for  stock.^ 

(i)  Consolidation  or  merger  may  be  delined  as  the  union  in 
one  roq)orate  body  of  two  or  more  existing  cor|)orations.^  In 
ejecting  a  consolidation  the  property  and  business  of  one  or  more 
companies  is  turned  over  to  the  consolidated  company,  whether 
or  no  this  be  a  newly  created  corporation  orone  already  existing.' 
By  the  act  of  consolidation  the  separate  companies  completdy 
lose  thdr  identity,  unless  indeed  their  existence  is  maintained 
for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  the  adj  u:>lment  of  claims.^  The 

*  In  rniinnon  us;ige  the  terms  **  {)urcba«;e  "  and  "  s^ile  "  arr  ;iy)plieti  to  the 
acquisition  by  one  conxiration  of  the  proix  rty  of  others  in  ixt  ;.nnge  for  its 
stock  (see  Xoyes  on  Intercorporate  Ktl.iiu)ns,  setond  edition,  sec.  .^19); 
and  il  inay  be,  therefore,  that  our  classiiicatiun  of  properly  owning  trusU  is 
more  minute  than  is  necessary. 

'Some  legal  authorities  mtke  a  distinction  betweeb  a  consolidation 
and  a  magcr,  ThuB,  Thompaon,  Law  of  Private  Cbipoiations  (second 
edition)  says,  **  there  seems  to  be  a  recognized  difference  between  'consolida- 
tion' and  *  merger'"  (sec.  6035).  "Consolidation  takes  place  where  two  or 
more  existing  corporations  are  consolidated  into  a  single  ooipoiation,  and  the 
existence  of  the  uniting  corpoiations  is  teiminated  and  the  consolidated 
company  succeeds  in  a  general  way  to  the  rights  and  franchises  and  acquires 
the  property  and  assumes  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  all  the  constituent 
oonqianies"  (sec.  6035).  A  merger,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  where  one  of 
the  constituent  companies  remains  in  being,  absorbing  or  merging  in  itself 
all  the  other  companies"  (sec.  6037).  But  in  Judicial  and  Statutory  Defi- 
nitions of  Words  and  Phrases,  iqi4,  p.  qo8,  we  are  told  that  the  terms  con- 
solidation and  merger  are  not  always  useti  v  ith  strict  accuracy.  As  one 
authority  puts  it  (ibid.,  1004,  p.  1452),  the  term  consolidation  is  an  elastic 
one,  and  may  include  a  union  of  two  or  more  corporations  into  a  new  one 
with  a  dilTerent  name,  with  or  without  cxtinguishincj  the  ctjnstituent  cor- 
|K)ralions,  or  the  merping  of  two  or  more  coqiuf.il ions  into  one  existing 
corporation  under  llie  narne  of  the  latter.  Sec  alscj  Noycs  on  Intercorporate 
Relations  (second  edition),  sees.  7-8.  For  our  purposes  there  is  nothing 
in  particular  to  be  gained  by  determining  whether  the  property  of  the 
companies  combined  has  been  turned  over  to  a  new  corporation  or  has  been 
acquired  by  an  already  existing  corporation;  and  we  shall  therefore  use  the 
words  consolidation  and  meiger  interchangeably. 

*  See  footnote  above. 

^Thompson  on  G>rpomtions  (second  edition),  $ec.  6041. 
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consofidation  thus  represents  the  complete  fusion  of  two  separate 

businesses. 

A  consolidaiion  is  ultra  vires  unless  authorized  by  legislative 
authority:  and  the  legislature  may  withhold  its  consent  entirely, 
or  it  may  permit  consolidation  upon  such  conditions  as  it  chooses 
to  impose.^  Legislative  approval  of  consohdation  may  be  given 
in  various  ways.'  The  legislature  may  provide  for  consolidation 
under  a  general  coiporatton  law;  and  most  states  through  such 
laws  now  permit  the  formation  of  consolidations  for  lawful 
purposes.  It  may  grant  the  constituent  companies  charters 
perniii  ting  consolidation  under  certain  conditions.  It  may  even 
give  its  approval  after  the  ia^t  by  the  recognition  of  the  consoli- 
dated corporation;  and  such  legislative  recognition  is  equivalent 
to  legislative  ratification.  When  the  corporations  to  be  con- 
solidated are  creatures  of  different  states  the  approval  of  each 
separate  state,  by  general  law  or  otherwise,  is  necessary  to 
make  the  consolidation  valid.* 

Yet  even  if  ihc  legislature  has  piven  its  assent,  no  corporation 
can  consolidate  with  another  without  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders. IL  the  charter  of  a  com]>any  gives  it  authority  to 
consolidate,  or  if  any  general  law  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
company  was  chartered  peimitsconsolidation,only  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  shardiolders  is  required;  otherwise  the  consent 
of  all  the  shareholders  is  necessary.'*  A  dissenting  stockholder 
in  the  latter  case  can  not  t)e  compelled  to  give  his  assent,  and  his 
consent  can  not  be  implied. 

When  the  consent  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  stockholders 
has  been  secured,  the  process  of  effecting  a  consolidation, 
as  already  pointed  out,  is  for  the  separate  companies  to 
transfer  their  property  and  assets  to  the  consolidated  com- 
pany, whereupon  they  become  extinguished.''  The  consoli- 
dated company  is  thus  an  operating  unit,  in  contrast  with  the 

'  1  lujinpson  on  Corporations  (second  edition),  sees.  604^^,  6045. 
'  Noyes  on  Intercorporali'  Relations  (second  edition),  .sec.  20. 
'  Ibid.,  sec.  100. 

*  Monwcts  on  Private  Corporations,  sec*  951. 

*  Unksft  one  oi  them  becomes  the  consolidated  company. 
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holding  company,  which  ordinarily  is  not  an  operating  unit 
ataU.^ 

(2)  Purchase  and  sale.  ''Itisaadementaiy  principle  of  cor- 
poration law  that  a  corporation,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 

its  charter  and  constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions,  has 
inhrrciit  power  to  acquire  and  hold  any  properly,  real  or 
personal,  reasonaljly  useful  or  convenient  in  carr>dng  on  the 
business  for  which  it  was  organized."  -  A  private  corporation— 
but  not  a  quasi-public  corporation,  such  as  a  railroad— may 
even  dispose  of  its  entire  property  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  stockholders,  providing  the  purpose  is  not  unlawful  nor 
fraudulent.  If  within  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  it,  it  may 
accept  stock  in  other  conjurations  in  pa\Tnent  for  the  property 
sold.  If  the  coq^oration  whose  pruj  tTty  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  a 
losing  one,  the  consent  of  only  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
suffices;  and  this  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  a  prosperous  corpo- 
ration, when  the  sale  of  its  entire  assets  b  made  for  legitimate 
busmess  reasons.*  Though  some  trusts  were  organized  throu^^ 
sales  to  them  of  corporate  property,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  such  sales,  if  made  for  an  unlawful  purpose, 
were  ultra  vires  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  necessary  Lo  distinguish  between  a  sale  and  a  consolida- 
tion. In  a  sale  the  vendor  parts  solely  with  its  property,  for 
which  it  receives  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  vendor  may  then  proceed 
to  buy  further  property,  if  it  desires.  But  in  a  consolidation  the 
vendor  not  onl>'  parts  with  its  property,  but  also  with  the  legal 
right  to  own  or  acquire  property.  Obviously  the  vendor  could 
not  receive  any  consideration  for  the  transfer;  for  the  act  of 
consolidation  involves  its  extinguishment.  The  fact  that  the 
consolidated  company  makes  payment,  not  to  the  vendor 
corpomtion,  but  to  its  stodcholders,  characterizes  the  trans- 
action as  a  consolidation  rather  than  a  purchase;  if  the  trans- 

^  For  an  exoellent  statemeiit  of  the  law  relatliig  to  conaolidation  of  coiponr 
tions,  see  Noyes  on  Interooiporote  Relations  (second  edition),  sees.  7-107* 

■Noyes  on  Intercoxpoiate  Relations  (s((ond  edition),  aec.  xoS.  On 
the  "subject  of  sales  of  corporate  property,  see  ibid.,  sees.  10&-117. 

*  See  Warren,  Harvard  Law  Review,  50,  p»  358. 
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actkm  were  merely  a  purchase  and  sale,  the  company  acquiring 
property  would  pay  the  vendor  corporation,  which  would  then 
settle  with  its  stockholders. 

(3)  Exchange  of  property  tor  stock. ^  A  private  corporation 
may  not  only  sell  its  entire  assets,  as  just  explained,  but  it  may 
also  exdiange  its  assets  for  any  other  property  that  it  is  em* 
powered  toacqulre.  II  the  vendor  coiporaticm  has  power  to  hold 
stock  In  another  corporation,  it  may  transfer  its  property  to  the 
proposed  trust,  and  receive  its  stock  in  exchange.  Such  an 
exchange  differs  from  a  sale  in  this  respect,  inter  alia,  that  :i  sale 
of  the  entire  property,  when  incident  to  dissolution,  may  be 
accomplished  on  occasion  through  a  majority  vote;  whereas  an 
exchange  of  the  entire  property  for  stock  requires  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  stockholders;  the  majority  cannot  force  the 
minority  into  a  new  company  against  its  wtlL 

The  stock  received  in  the  process  of  exchange  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  coq>uralion  that  has  transferred  its  property.  But 
the  corporation,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  stockholders, 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  that  the  stock,  instead  of  being 
delivered  to  it,  shall  be  distributed  among  its  stockholders  pro 
rata.  Such  an  agreement  is  the  equivalent  of  a  liquidation  of  the 
company's  business  by  unanimous  consent,  but  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  provisions  to  the  contrary  is  a  valid  arrangement. 

On  some  occasions  property  owning  trusts  were  formed 
through  the  use  of  the  holding  company  as  an  intermediary  stage. 
The  holding  company  having  acquired  a  majority  or  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  constituent  companies  was  obviously  in  a  position, 
particularly  if  it  had  acquired  all  of  the  stock,  to  cause  the  under- 
lying prq)erty  to  be  conveyed  to  it,  and  the  separate  companies 
to  be  dissolved.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  transactions  the 
trust  owned,  not  stocks,  reprebenling  the  Uilc  Lo  plants,  but  the 
plants  themselves. 

The  formation  of  a  trust  through  the  exchange  of  its  stock  for 
the  property  of  the  companies  to  be  united  would  appear  to  have 
been  provided  for  at  an  early  date  by  the  same  New  Jersey  taw 

*On  this  liubjiKJt  i»cc  Nuycs  oa  IiUercurixjnile  Kclaliuns  (second  editiun)^ 
sees.  1 18-129*. 
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to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.^  By  an  amendment 
to  section  55  of  its  general  incorporation  law  of  1875  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  m  1889  authorized  the  directors  of  any  company 
incorporated  under  the  act  to  purchase  mines,  manufactories, 

and  other  property  necessary  for  their  business,  and  to  issue 
stock  in  payment  therefor.^  Apparently  New  Jersey  was  not 
inHueuced  by  the  popular  clamor  against  trusts,  and  did  not 
propose  to  stop  at  halfway  measures  of  protection. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  in  1890,  illustrates  a  propecty  owning  trust,  as  distinct 
from  a  holding  company  trust.  This  company,  among  the  first 
of  the  modern  trusts,  exchanged  its  capital  stock  directly  for 
the  plants,  business,  brands,  and  good  will  of  five  cigarette 
companies.'  The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  (the  plug 
tobacco  trust),  oiganized  in  New  Jersey  in  1898,  was  the  same 
type  of  trust,^  as  was  also  the  second  American  Tobacco 
Company,  organized  ui  1904  lor  the  putpose  of  uniting  a  number 
of  tobacco  concerns  (including  the  original  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  Continental  Company)  that  had  been  held 
together  since  igoi  through  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company 
(a  holding  comj)any). 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  incorporated  in 
New  Jers^  in  1891,  is  another  early  property  owning  trust.^ 
The  Sugar  Refineries  Company  (the  "trust")  having  been 
declared  illegal,  the  trust  certificates,  by  agreement  among  all 
the  parties,  were  exchanged  for  the  shares  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.  Through  the  acquisition  of  these 
trust  certificates,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

*  See  p.  30. 

'  Sec  the  General  Law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  concerning  Corporations, 
approved  April  7,  1875,  together  with  Acts  Amendatory  thereto  In  force 
July  I,  1889,  p.  34. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpoiatsons  on  the  Tobacco  Ihdusliy, 
part  I,  p.  65. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpomtions  on  the  Tobacco  Indtistiy^ 
part  I,  pp.  09-100. 

*Oi{ginal  PetUkm  in  United  States  v.  American  Sugar  Refming  Company, 
pp.  47-So. 
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secured  control  over  all  the  stock  of  the  various  corporations 
formerly  controlled  hv  the  tmstees.  It  was  thus  temporarily  a 
holding  company.  The  next  step  was  to  have  the  several 
corporations  convey  to  it  their  entire  property,  whereupon  th^ 
were  dissolved,  llie  result  was  to  make  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  the  actual  owner  of  all  the  property  pre- 
viously held  in  trust  by  the  trustees  under  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Company  deed. 

In  passing,  the  relative  merits  of  holding  company  trusts  and 
property  ownmg  trusts  from  the  standpoint  of  trust  managers 
may  be  briefly  reviewed.^  The  chief  advantages  of  the  holding 
company  are:  (i)  it  makes  possible  the  creation  of  a  centralized 
administration,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  in- 
di\nduality  of  the  constituent  comp:inics,  together  with  the 
good  will  attaching  to  their  business;  (2)  through  the  incor- 
poration of  individual  concerns  in  the  separate  states,  it  is  able 
more  easily  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  such 
as,  for  example,  a  law  that  foreign  corporations  may  not  hold 
real  estate;  and  (3)  it  is  easy  to  form,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  only  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  separate  companies. 

On  the  tiihcr  liand,  it  is  open  to  serious  uljjections:  (i)  the 
perj)etualion  of  the  individual  concerns  whose  stock  is  acquired 
results  in  the  creation  of  a  complex  business  and  financial 
structure,  a  set  of  wheels  within  wheels,  that  does  not  conduce  to 
the  maximum  operating  and  financial  efficiency;  and  (2)  in  case 
an  the  stock  of  the  constituent  concerns  is  not  acquired,  the  con- 
trol of  the  business  through  the  ownership  of  only  a  part  of  the 
stock  separates  control  from  ownership  in  large  measure,  and 
is  thus  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  manipulation  of  accounts,  and 
to  the  sacrifice  of  one  set  of  stockholders  in  the  interests  oi  an- 
other, with  resulting  dissatisfaction  and  friction. 

The  advantages  of  a  trust  that  owns  the  property  outright  are: 
(i)  it  provides  a  tmified  operating  unit  with  a  resulting  con- 
centration of  power  and  responsibility — under  this  type  of  trust 
it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  a  lot  of  individual  cunijmnies,  each 

^  For  an  occellent  discussion  at  greater  length,  see  Haney,  Buaineas  Oigiai- 
intkm  and  Combination  (191  $)»  chs.  15-16. 
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having  its  own  officials  and  or^iinizaliuu,  aiitl  to  substitute  there- 
for a  single  concern  dominated  by  singleness  of  purpose;  and  (2) 
by  uniting  all  the  property  in  one  concern  it  makes  the  interests 
of  each  the  mteiests  of  all,  and  thus  eliminates  that  ^^miikiiig''  of 
one  group  by  another  which  occurs  not  uncommonly  under  the 
holding  company  device.  The  disadvantages  are:  (i)  it  sacrifices 
the  independence  of  the  separate  concerns,  and  thus  their  fran- 
chises and  firm  names;  (2)  it  can  not  accommodate  itself  so 
readily  to  local  conditions;  and  (3)  il  is  more  difl'icult  to  form, 
because  of  charter  and  statutory  restrictions.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  shall  see,  trusts  more  generally  took  this  form  rather  than 
the  holding  company  fonn. 

The  general  cfaaxacter  0!  the  trust  movement  has  been  in- 
dicated. There  remains  to  consider  its  extent. 

The  extent  of  the  movement  toward  combination  - cvlu  be 
statistically  stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  ]>recision,  and  several 
such  compilations  arc  available.^  A  similar  statistical  study  of 
the  irusl  movement,  however,  can  not  be  made  by  an  independ- 
ent  investigator;  to  secure  the  requisite  data  in  fullness  requires 
the  resources  and  authority  of  a  governmental  agency.  To  di&> 
cover  and  enumerate  all  the  combinations  of  a  certain  size  (say 
capitalization)  Is  easy;  but  to  detennine  in  each  instance  whether 
the  combination  realized  monopoly  control  (that  is,  was  a  trust) 
is  quite  another  matter.  The  attempt  to  luaki'  ^uch  a  com- 
putation is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  a  combina- 
tion at  its  oiganization  may  not  possess  monopolistic  powers, 
but  subsequently  may  acquire  them.  The  National  Cordage 
Company  is  a  case  in  pomt.  It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  trust  movement  by  using  the  statistics 
for  the  combination  movcanent,  with  a  caution  against  a  too 
literal  interpretation  of  the  figures  as  bearing  on  the  trust 
movement. 

An  excellent  statistical  study  of  the  industrial  combinations 
formed  in  the  United  States  through  1900  has  been  made  by  Mr. 

*  Sec,  for  example,  Conant,  P\ibHcations  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  7,  pp.  208-217  (March,  ic)oi);  U.  S.  Census.  1900,  vol.  7, 
Ijp.  LXXXVI  scq.;  and  Moody,  The  Tnith  about  the  Trusts,  pp.  453  seq. 
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Luther  Conant,  subsequently  Commissioner  of  Corporations.* 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  him,  shows  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial combinations,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  or  over,  ef- 
fected from  1S87  to  1900,  with  their  authorized  capitalization: 

Total  capUalizalion, 
Year  Number  9t  combinaiions  stoekt  amd  bonds 

t887   S  f2i6,326/)QO 

1888   3   33,600^000 

1889.   13   153,179,000 


1890  

1891  

1893  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

ToUl  (1887-S897) 


13   i55»»56,00O 

t7'******<<>   166,300^000 

10   193,413^000 

6   339^15^000 

3   30,400^000 

6   107,255,000 

5   49,850,000 

4-'. >•••'''••.**•«•«•  81,000,000 


86  4Mi4*293,ooo 


1898   so  $708,600,000 

1899  87  3,343.995i0OO 

1900  42   831,4151000 

ToUl  (1898-1900)  149  43,784,010^000 

ToUl  (1887-1900)  235  $5,198,303^000 

During  the  eleven  y^rs  1887-1897,  therefore,  there  were 
formed  80  industrial  combinaiions  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,414,000,000.  Some  of  these  combinations  were  trusts 
also,  that  is,  they  exercised  monopolistic  control  over  the 
industry;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  simply  combina- 
tions. The  list  includes  five  brewmg  companies,  each  a  combi- 
nation, but  none  of  them  a  trust;  and  the  whisky  trust  in  its 
various  forms  is  counted  three  times.  The  list  includes  the  sugar 
trust  twice,  once  as  the  Sugar  Refmeries  Company,  and  again  as 
the  American  Sugar  Retining  Company,  it  includes  four  steel 
companies,  none  of  which  was  a  trust.  The  number  of  actual 

*  Publications  of  the  American  Statisticul  Association,  7,  pp.  207-226 
(March,  igoi). 
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trusts  foimed  from  1887  (the  date  of  the  fonnaticm  the  last 
''trust")  to  1897  is  thus  considerably  less  than  the  number  of 

comiiinations.  Probably  not  more  than  twenty,  or  at  most 
twenty-five,  of  these  com! li nations  secured  a  sufficient  control 
of  the  industr\^  to  be  called  trusts. 

Among  the  more  important  trusts  formed  between  1887  and 
1897  were  the  following:  National  Cordage  Company  (1887); 
American  Cotton  Oil  Company  (1889);  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany (1889)'/  American  Tobacco  Company  (1890);  Distilling 
and  Cattle  Feeding  Company  (1890);  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Compxany  (1890);  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
(1891);  National  Wall  Paper  Company  (1892);  United  States 
Leather  Company  (1893);  American  Malting  Company  (1897); 
and  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  (1897).^ 

Nearly  all  of  these  trusts  represented  combination  by  consoli- 
dation or  purchase  rather  than  by  means  of  a  holding  company. 
The  cordage,  match,  cigarette,  whisky,  starch,  sugar,  leather, 
malt,  and  glucose  trusts  were  property  owning  combinations. 
The  cotton  oil  trust,  on  the  other  hand,  wasti  hi)lding  company. 
No  doubt  there  were  others  that  took  this  form  also,  though  the 
paucity  of  data  on  this  subject  makes  it  difficult  to  detennine 
just  which  ones  they  were. 

The  real  trust  movement,  however,  dates  from  1898.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  statistics  for  combinations.  Reference  to  the 
table  on  page  39  shows  that  in  the  years  1^98  to  1900  there 
were  formed  149  combiiiation^.  with  a  total  capital  of  S3, 784,- 
000,000.  In  three  years  almost  twice  as  many  combinations  were 
formed  as  in  the  preceding  eleven  years;  and  the  capital  of  the 
combinations  organized  during  the  shorter  period  exceeded  by 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital  of  those  oiganized 
during  the  longer  period.  In  the  year  1899  alone,  when  the  trust 
movement  reached  its  dimax,  more  combinations  with  a  much 
larger  aggregate  capitalization  were  formed  than  in  the  eleven 

'This  company,  incorporated  in  Illinois,  was  a  successor  to  another 
company  of  the  same  name  incorporated  in  Connecticut  in  1880  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  monopolizing  the  match  industiy.  See  77  Michigan  Reports  635. 

'Seven  of  these  eleven  trusts  were  cfaarteicd  in  New  Jersey. 
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years  from  1887  to  1897.  The  absorption  of  this  mass  of  se- 
curities proved  to  be  such  an  i*nf m mous  task  thai  in  the  latter 
part  of  1899  and  in  1900  the  prumotcrs  had  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing the  bankers  to  float  and  the  public  to  buy  new  issues.  Never- 
theless, 42  combuiatioDs  with  a  combined  capitalization  of 
$831,000,000  were  lonned  in  1900. 

•  As  in  the  period  1887-1897,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

these  combinations  were  simply  combinations;  they  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  an  organization  large  enough  to  control 
the  industry,  la  the  list  of  149  combinations,  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, seventeen  in  the  steel  industiy.  Several  of  these  unques^ 
tkmably  possessed  a  degree  of  monopoly  control  over  certain 
kinds  of  steel  products — ^the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
of  New  Jers^,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  National 
Tube  Company,  and  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company  are  prop- 
erly designated  as  trusts.  But  just  as  clearly,  certain  other  of 
these  steel  combinaiions  were  in  no  sense  trusts.  This  was  true 
of  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
Jones  and  Laughlin,  and  several  others;  and  was  even  true  of 
such  enoimous  combinations  as  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
National  Steel  Company,  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  each  a 
vigorous  competitor  of  the  others,  as  subsequent  events  well 
deniuiislratefl.  W  e  al>()  lirul  in  our  list  of  conihiiial  ions  nine  in 
the  liquor  trade,  in  addition  to  those  effected  prior  to  1898.  For 
the  most  part  these  were  merely  local  combinations.  In  addition 
there  were  four  tobacco  combinations,  three  brick  and  three  fer- 
tilizer combinations,  and'  two  ice  and  two  biscuit  combmationsl 
Most  of  these  concerns  obviously  were  not  trusts.  Though 
most  of  the  companies  promoted  from  189810  1900  w  vre  simply 
combinations,  it  is  still  true  that  this  was  the  period  during 
which  the  modem  trust  movement  reached  its  height.  Some 
forty  to  fifty  of  these  combinations  achieved  a  monopolistic  posi- 
tion in  their  particular  industry;  and  this  was  approximately 
^«n  approzfanate  statement  is  all  that  can  be  made — ^twice  the 
number  of  trusts  organized  during  the  preceding  eleven  years. 
Some  of  the  leading  trusts  organized  duniig  1898-1900  were; 
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the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  (1898);  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  (1898);  International  Silver  Company  (1898);  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  (1898);  American  Linseed  Company 
{1898);  Otis  Elevator  Company  (1898);  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  (1899);*  United  Shoe  Machinery  Comjmny  (1899); 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey  (1899); 
National  Tube  Company  (1899);  American  Bicycle  Company 

(1899)  ;  American  Chicle  Company  (1899);  Asphalt  Company 
of  America  (1899);  National  Glass  Company  (1899);  National 
Salt  Company  (1899);  Standard  Sanitary  Alanufacturing  Com- 
pany (1899);  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company  (1899); 
Momit  Vernon- Woodberjy  Cotton  Duck  Company  (1899) ;  Amer- 
ican Sheet  Steel  Company  (1900);  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company 

(1900)  ;  and  American  Snuff  Company  (1900).^  By  no  means 
all  of  these  companies  retained  their  monopolistic  hold  for  any 
considerable  time,  yet  all  of  them  either  at  their  organization  or 
shortly  thereafter  exercised  monopoly  control. 

There  were  other  trusts  established  during  this  periixi  that 
were  so  notably  unsuccessful  that  one  hesitates  to  class  them 
with  the  above.  Among  them  were  the  following:  National 
Shear  Company  (1898);  United  States  Envelope  Company 
(1898);  American  Hide  and  Leather  Company  (1899);  and 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  (1899).  Indeed  some  of  the 
trusts  in  the  earlier  list  might  well  be  placed  in  this  group, 
particularly  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  the  National  Salt 
Company,  tiic  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  and  the 
Mount  Vernon- Woodberry  Cotton  Duck  Company* 

Comparatively  few  of  the  trusts  foimed  between  1898  and 
1900  were  holding  companies.  The  most  striking  exception  was 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  adopted  the 
holding  comp;in\  i)l;in  as  a  substitute  for  the  cuinmunity  of 
interest  arrangement  that  had  been  in  force  since  i8q2,  but 
which  it  seemed  wise  to  abandon  in  1899  in  view  of  the  attacks 
being  made  upon  it  by  the  state  of  Ohio. 

*  Reorj!:nnization  as  a  holding  compan\'. 

*  Fijjhtocn  of  the  twenty-one  trusts  enumerated  above  were  incorporated 
in  New  Jersey. 
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Even  after  1900,  when  there  was  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  the 

trust  movement,  the  formation  of  trusts  continued  on  a  kirge 
scale  up  to  1904,  A  table  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Moody  gives  a 
list  of  the  combinations  organized  to  1904.^  Irom  this  table  it 
appears  that  46  combinatioiis  (each  with  an  outstanding  capital 
of  Ixiooo^ooo  or  over)  were  fonned  in  1901 ;  63  in  1902 ;  and  x8  in 
1903,  making  a  total  of  127  during  the  three  years.  If  we  note 
that  Mr.  Moody's  list  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  Mr.  Conant's,' 
it  would  appear  that  substantially  as  many  cumbin.itiuns  were 
fonned  during  the  three  years  from  1901  to  1903  as  during  the 
three  years  from  1898  to  1900.  A  detailed  study  of  the  combin- 
ations oiganized  between  1901  and  1903,  however,  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  were  mainly  combinatkms  of  limited  dcope;  the 
number  of  them  that  were  trusts  was  distinctly  less  than  in  the 
preceding  (hree-year  period.  Hardly  more  than  twenty  of  them 
were  trusts,  as  compared  with  soJiic  lori)  or  htt\'  during  1898  to 
ii/oo.  The  leading  trusts  organized  between  1900  and  1903  were; 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (iqoi)  ;  American  Can  Com- 
pany (1901);  International  Harvester  Company  (1902);  Com 
Products  Company  (1902);  and  International  Nickel  Company 
(i902>.*  During  this  period  also  a  number  of  important  re- 
organizations took  place.  Hie  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company 
was  formed  in  iqoi  to  unite,  through  the  holding  company  ar- 
rangement, the  American  Tobacco  Company  (the  cigarette 
trust)  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  (the  plug  tobacco 
trust).  Other  companies  that  rq>resented  trust  reorganizations 
of  one  kind  or  another  were:  Eastman  Kodak  Company  (1901); 
International  Salt  Company  (1901);  United  States  Cotton  Duck 
Corporation  (1901);  Distillers  Securities  Coiporation  (1902); 
American  Coal  Products  Company  (1903);  General  Asphalt 
Company  (1903);  E.  T.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
(1903);  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Jersey  (1903).^ 
» The  Tnith  about  the  Trusts,  pp.  453-467. 

'  For  example,  Mr.  Conant  included  all  combinations  ha\ang  an  authorised 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more,  whereas  Mr.  Moody  included  only  those -hav- 
ing an  outstanding  capital  of  this  amount. 

*  All  of  these  five  trusts  were  irK  <)r])onite<l  in  New  Jersey. 

*  A  reorganization  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 
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In  1903  a  merger  of  the  leading  meat  packers  was  proposed,  but 

it  did  not  come  to  pass.  Instead  the  National  Packing  Company 
was  organized,  and  through  it  a  coniiuunity  of  interest  was 
effected,  or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  maintained. 

The  organization  of  trusts  seems  to  have  come  rather  def- 
initely to  an  end  by  the  close  of  1903.  The  stock  market  panic 
of.  1903,  ascribable  to  the  large  mass  of  undigested  securities''; 
the  popular  opposition  to  trusts  that  was  reflected  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  190^ ;  the  Northern  Se- 
curities decision  in  1904,  casting  by  impHcaiioa  grave  suspicion 
on  the  lc|Tality  of  trusts— all  combined  to  dull  the  public  appetite 
for  trust  stocks,  and  thus  to  make  their  manufacture  no  longer 
particularly  profitable.  Moreover,  by  the  close  of  1903,  most 
of  the  industries  that  were  at  all  adapted  to  monopolixattoiti 
and  many  that  were  not,  had  been  "trustified";  and  accord- 
ingly the  period  that  followed  was  mainly  characterized  by  the 
endeavor,  often  unsuccessful,  of  the  trusts  to  hold  the  position 
they  had  gained. 

Whereas  up  to  1900  the  most  conunon  form  of  trust  organiza- 
tion was  a  single  corporation  ou-ning  the  various  properties  out- 
right/ after  1900  and  up  to  the  Northern  Securities  decision  the 
holding  company  form  vied  with  it  in  popularity.  The  steel 
trust  was  a  holding  company  trust;  the  cigarette  and  plug  to- 
bacco trusts  were  tied  together  through  a  holding  company;  and 
holding  companies  were  made  use  of  in  the  {gunpowder,  whisky, 
and  meat  industries.  On  the  other  hand  iJie  harvester,  tin  can, 
and  glucose  trusts  took  the  property  owning  form;  and  the 
powder  trust  proceeded  to  substitute  this  form  for  the  holding 
company*  But  in  1904  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  ^  held  the  combination  of  two^ompeting  railroads 
through  a  holding  company  to  be  illegal,  and  thereafter  the 
other  ty[)e  of  organization  came  into  renewed  lavor.  In  the  to- 
bacco industry',  for  example,  there  was  straightway  formed  the 
second  American  Tobacco  Company,  which  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire the  property  of  the  concerns  formerly  controlled  by  the 

*See  Indu.strial  Commissidn,  I,  p.  10  (Review  of  Evidence). 
*Seep.  399* 
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Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  the  holding  company  organ- 
ized in  1901.  Yvl  the  property  holding  curporat ion.  like  the 
liulding  company,  could  not  pass  the  lethal  tests,  when  entered 
into,  as  m  this  instance,  to  effect  an  illegal  object.  In  1911  the 
Supreme  Court:  held  the  tobacco  merger  illegal.  In  the  same 
year  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  iUegal*  not  because  it  was  a  holding  company,  but 
because  it  had  effected  a  restraint  of  trade.  From  these  de- 
cisions it  clearlv  appears  that  nciiher  the  holding  toin|>any  nor 
the  merger  is  i^;al,  when  used  to  effect  an  illegal  object 
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CHAPTER  V 


THB  Standard  oa  company  ^ 

Mr.  G.  H.  Montague^n  the  preface  of  his  book  "The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Standard  (MI  Company"  observes  that  the  oil 

business,  in  its  early  pha^c,  was  the  reflex  of  prevail nt  railway 
methods,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  attempt  to  judge  the  situation 
without  first  ascertaining  the  standards  set  by  the  railway 
management  of  the  time.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  treatment  to  judge  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  merely 
to  point  out  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it  acquked  its  power. 

The  first  successful  oil  well  was  drilled  at  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1859.  Thi.H  grtal  uvcnt  was  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  other  oil  deposits,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  demand 
for  refined  petn^lcum  products.  At  that  time  M r.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  the  produce 
commission  business  on  the  Cleveland  docks.  But  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller early  foresaw  the  possibilities  in  the  oil  business,  and  in 
1862  he  and  his  partner,  who  had  made  excellent  profits  in  the 

*  On  the  Standard  Oil  Company  see:  Report  of  tbe  Comnussioner  of  Cor- 
porations on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum,  May  2,  1906;  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Petroleum  industry,  part  I,  T^nsition  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  Petroleum  Tndustr>-  (May  20,  ]<>o7),  and 
part  11  Prices  and  Profits  (August  iqq-j);  Reix)rt  of  the  1  rdt  ral  Trade 
Commission  on  Pi[)e-Line  Transportation  of  Petroleum;  Ke[x>rt  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Price  of  Gasoline  in  1915;  Brief  for  the  United 
States,  in  two  volumes,  in  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  United  States  (no.  725); 
Brief  for  Appellants  (Standard  Oil  Company  ct  al.),  in  two  volumes,  in 
Standard  Oil  Company  t-.  United  States  (no.  725);  173  Fed.  Rep.  177-200; 
22t  U.  S.  t-to6;  House  Report  no.  31 12,  soth  Cong.,  ist  Seas.;  Industrial 
Cbmmission,  vol.  I,  pp.  261-800;  49  Ohio  State  Reports  137^x89;  nS  Mis< 
souri  Reports  1-507;  Tarbell,  The  Histoiy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company^  in 
two  volumes;  Lloyd,  Wealth  Against  ConunonweaUh;  Montague,  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  (For  full  titles  see  the  BibU- 
ography.) 
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proihice  business  as  the  resuU  of  the  unusual  demands  created  by 
the  Civil  War,  invested  $4,000  in  an  oil  refinery,  which  one 
Samuel  Andrews  was  anxious  to  start.  Mr.  Andrews  proved  to 
be  a  mechanical  genius,  and  tllfb  little  refinery  at  Cleveland  be- 
came quite  profitable.  In  1865  Mr.  Rockefeller  diq[>osed  of  his 
interest  in  the  commission  house,  and  entered  into  a  partner^p 
with  Mr.  Andrews.  The  partnership  of  Rockefeller  and  Andrews 
ass(Kiated  itself  also  with  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  in  the  firm  of 
William  Rockefeller  and  Company,  and  this  new  firm  built 
another  refinery  on  property  adjacent  to  the  works  of  Rocke- 
feller and  Andrews.  These  two  concerns  then  organized  the  finn 
of  Rockefeller  and  Company,  a  selling  agency  with  headquarters 
at  New  Yoik  City.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
that  by  producing  on  a  larger  scale  improvements  in  the  process 
of  refining  could  be  brought  about,  and  the  by-products  more 
effectively  utilize<l.  In  1867,  therefore,  the  three  Rockifeller 
iums  united  with  the  tirms  S.  V.  Harknessand  U.  M.  Flagler  into 
a  new  concern  called  Rockefeller,  Andrews  and  Flagler. 

In  1870  (June)  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  |i, 000,000.  This  company 
took  over  the  properties  of  the  partnership  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeded. The  Siaiulard  Oil  Cuuipany  was,  even  at  this  lime,  the 
largest  oil  concern  in  the  country.  It  pnxluced  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  country's  output  of  refined  oil.*  But  it  operated  no 
refineries  outside  of  Cleveland,  was  not  engaged  in  the  production 
of  crude  oil,  and  had  as  competitors  some  350  concerns.'  By 
1879,  however,  the  Standard  Ofl  Company,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  officials,  controlled  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
rchiiiiig  business  of  the  country."^  By  what  means  was  a  com- 
pany orcupvin^  such  a  modest  position  in  1870  able  so  elTec- 
tively  to  eliminate  its  competitors?  According  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  ^^unquestionably,  the  most  important 
single  element  in  this  early  extension  of  the  company^s  power 

'  Rtport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Petroleum  Tiulustry, 
part  I,  p.  48.  Referred  to  herenfter  as  RejK)rt  on  the  Petroleum  Industry, 
'  Re{X)rt  on  the  Petroleum  industry-,  y>art  T,  p.  48. 
'  Re|)ort  of  Hepburn  Committee  (New  \  urk),  pp.  26x5,  2695. 
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was  the  railroad  rebate.  ^  It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  seventies  necessitated  production  on  a  considerable 
scale,  and  that  ihv  refiners  who  were  not  able  to  expand  their 
operations  were  doomed  in  the  competitive  struggle.  But  the 
economies  of  large-scale  production  were  secured  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  refiners,  and  hence  the  ability  to  produce  on  a 
laige  scale  does  not  explain  the  growing  preeminence  of  the 
Standard  OO  Company — and  especially  since  advantages  in 
freight  rates  easily  more  than  offset  unusual  economies  in 
production. 

The  real  struggle  in  the  seventies,  therefore,  was  to  secure 
special  railroad  rates.  And  the  railroad  situation  was  ^uch  that 
the  opportunities  in  this  direction  were  exceptional.  There  had 
been  rate  wars  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  as  early  as  1869,  the  year  in  which  both 
of  these  roads  securcni  connection  with  Chicago.  With  the 
entrance  into  Chirajjo  during  the  seventies  of  other  railroads — 
notably  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Grand  Trunk — 
competition  among  the  railroads  for  traffic  became  still  more 
intense.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  it  happened,  was  well 
situated  to  demand  special  rates  on  its  oil  traffic.  Its  refineries 
at  Cleveland  were  served  by  two  railroads  to  New  York  City — 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie — and  also  had  water 
communication  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Krie  Canal.  If  railroad  rates  were  unsatisfactor>',  there  was  this 
alternative  water  route.  The  railroads  thus  found  themselves 
compelled  to  grant  greater  and  greater  concessions  to  the 
refiners  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  being  the 
largest  refining  concern  naturally  received  at  least  its  share.  But 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  ambitious,  apparently,  to  secure 
a  still  larger  share;  and  through  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany scheme  was  successful  in  elTecting  this  end. 

The  South  Improvement  Company  was  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation  organized  in  January,  1872,  under  a  charter  granted 
in  1870,  conferring  afanost  unlimited  powers.'   The  South 

*  Rt(>ort  on  liif  IVtroleuni  lndustr>',  piiTi  I,  p.  22. 
« Ibid.,  |i.  55. 
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Improvement  Company,  which  was  backed  mainly  by  certain  re- 
finers hi  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  was  controlled  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group.  The  functioii  of  this  company  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  railroads  for  special  rates  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  carrying  the  large  amount  of  traffic  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company — rates  much  lower  than  were  to  be  given  to  refiners  not 
included  in  the  South  Improvement  Company  organization. 
In  this  plaathe  company  was  highly  successful.  It  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  New  York 
CcnLral,  and  the  Erie,  whereby  its  oil  traffic  was  to  be  (iix  ided 
arnon?^  these  three  railroads  in  certain  propui  liuns.^  ThLsi- 
contracts  speciiied  the  rates  on  oil  from  the  oil  fields  to  tJie 
refining  centers  and  to  the  seaboard,  and  expressly  provided  for 
rebates  from  these  gross  rates  on  all  oil  transported  for  the  South 
Improvement  Company.  They  further  provided  that  similar 
rebates  should  be  given  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  on 
all  oil  carried  for  other  parties.  As  is  brought  out  in  a  Laljlc  in 
the  report  of  the  Conimissioncr  of  Corporations,  the  rebates 
ranged  from  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  rates  in  the  case 
of  crude  oil.  and  from  about  25  to  45  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
refined  oiL'*^  Moreover,  the  contracts  had  other  objectionable 
features.  They  established  very  much  higher  gross  rates  on 
refined  oH  from  points  in  the  oil  regions  than  applied  from  Cleve- 
bnd  and  Pittsburg,  where  the  leading  concerns  in  the  South 
Im|>n  )\  tnicnt  Company  were  located  (the  rates  from  the  oil 
region  should  have  been  at  least  as  low,  and  perhaps  lower  than 
those  from  either  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg);  and  they  provided 
that  the  South  Improvement  Company  should  be  supplied 
with  duplicate  copies  of  the  waybills  of  all  oil  shipments, 
these  waybills  to  show  the  name  of  the  consignor,  the  place  of 
shipment,  the  exact  kind  and  quantity  of  product  shipped,  the 
name  of  the  consignee,  and  the  destination  of  the  shipments. 
The  South  Improvement  Company,  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  pointed  out,  was  thus  to  be  provided  with 

•A  copy  uf  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in 
House  Report  no.  3112,  50th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.  9,  pp.  357-3O1. 
'Report  on  the  Petioleum  Industry,  part  I,  p.  56. 
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complete  facilities  for  espionage  upon  the  shipments  of  its 
competitors. 

The  South  Improvement  Company  with  its  favorable  con- 
tracts thus  became  a  powerful  dub,  which  might  be  used  by  the 

Staiuiard  Oil  Company  in  the  fight  against  its  competitors.  The 
government  in  its  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
charged  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  to  use  these  contracts  to  force  into  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  such  refineries  as  were  wanted,  and  to 
crush  out  the  balance.^  This  certainly  to  a  considerable  degree 
was  the  outcome.  Within  three  months  practically  the  entire 
independent  oil  business  of  Cleveland  succumbed.  At  least 
twenty  of  the  twenty-five  independent  refineries  suld  out  to  the 
Standard.  As  a  result  the  capacity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany increased  from  about  1,500  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  to 
10,000  .barrels  a  day.^  The  Standard  Oil  Company  upon  the 
completion  of  this  transaction  had  a  capacity  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  refiners  in  the  oil  creek  regions  put  together,  and  greater 
also  than  that  of  all  the  New  York  refiners.  Whereas  in  1870  it 
had  refined  about  10  i)er  cent  of  all  the  oil  m  the  country,  it  now 
refined  over  20  per  cent. 

The  South  Improvement  Company  contracts,  signed  on 
January  18,  1872,  went  into  effect  on  Febniaiy  26.^  Naturally 
th^  aroused  the  most  bitter  antagoiUsm  on  the  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  interests.  A  mass  meeting  was  promptly  held  at 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and  an  organization  to  fight  the  South 
Improvement  Company  was  formed.  An  embargo  was  at  once 
imposed  on  tlie  sale  of  oil  to  the  South  Improvement  Company, 
and  committees  were  sent  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  Congress  to  enter  protest. 

This  agitation  produced  the  desired  effect.  On  March  25, 187  2, 
the  railroads  signed  a  contract  with  the  independents  that  all 
shipping  of  oil  should  hereafter  be  made  on  "a  basis  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  shippers,  producers,  and  refiiners,  and  that  no 

1  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  12. 

'Tariiell,  Hie  Hbtory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Cominny,  vol. -I,  pp.  67-68. 

'  Montague,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Ofl  Company,  p.  38. 
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rebates,  dmwbacks,  or  other  armngements  of  any  character 

shall  be  made  or  allowed  that  will  gi\  e  any  party  the  slightest 
ditTerence  in  rales  or  discrimination  of  any  character  whatever.*** 
On  March  2S  the  railroads  officially  annulled  their  contracts 
with  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  put  into  force  a  new 
schedule  of  rates  ranging  about  40  per  cent  lower  than  those 
stipulated  in  the  contracts.  And  on  April  6, 1S72,  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  deprived  the  South  ImprovemeDt  Company  of 
its  charter. 

Yet  the  Standard  Oil  Conipan>  continued  to  receive  special 
rale?.  In  1879  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  partner,  pro- 
duced, before  an  Ohio  Legislative  Committee,  contracts  showing 
that  from  the  first  of  April,  1873,  to  the  middle  of  November, 
1872,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  an  east-bound  rate  on  the 
NewYork  Central  of  $1.25  per  barrel  of  refined  oil.  This  was  2 5 
cents  less  than  that  provided  for  in  the  ap^reement  of  March  25, 
1872,  between  the  railroads  and  the  indq)endents *  Other 
instances  of  rebates  in  the  seventies  are  cited  in  the  report  f)f  the 
Commissioner  of  Cor|x>rations.^  According  to  the  Commissioner, 
at  almost  every  turn  rates  were  adjusted  or  manipulated  in  favor 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  these  favors  were  shown 
the  company  at  a  time  when  they  were  of  peculiar  value — that  is, 
when  ft  was  endeavoring  to  establish  its  supremacy  in  the  oil 
industr>'.^  I  )ui  irii:  this  early  period  rebates  were  given  to  inde- 
pendent ^liippers  alM),  i)ut  the  concessions  obtained  by  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  were  much  greater  than  those  obtained  by 
their  competitors. 

Having  acquired  the  refineries  in  its  own  district  (Cleveland), 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  proceeded  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
influence.  In  1874  it  gathered  in  the  important  refineries  of 
Warden,  Frew  and  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  Lu(  khart 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Charles  Pratt  and  Company  of  New  York. 

*  Iiou>c  Rt'iMjrt  no.  ^117,  50th  Cdn^f.,  ist  Sess..  vol.  g,  p.  361. 
'T*irl>ell,  The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  vol.  I,  p.  100.  See 

aLsr>  pp.  93-V4. 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Inclustr>',  part  I,  pp.  58  ff. 
*Ibid.p.  66. 
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The  subsequent  acquisitions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were 
promoted  by  the  organization  in  1874  of  an  alliance"  known  as 
the  Central  Association  of  Refiners,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
being  its  president.  This  association,  which  reminds  one  in  some 

respects  of  the  SoulJi  lniprt)\  cmcnt  Company,  included  a  large 
percentage  of  the  refining  capacity  of  the  country.  The 
association  agreement  provided  that  the  members  were  to 
operate  their  own  r(  fineries,  but  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  empowered  to  determine  the  quantity  of  their  output,  to  buy 
all  theur  crude  oil  and  to  sell  all  their  refined  oil,  and  to  n^tiate 
with  the  railroads  and  pipe-lines  as  to  freight  rates. ^  It  was  thus 
a  pool,  and  one  that  was  able  to  bring  great  pressure  to  \  )v[ir  on 
the  carriers.  The  formation  of  this  ri>>L>(  iition  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  independent  element.  Within  three  or 
four  years  practically  all  of  the  independent  refiners  in  the  oil 
regions  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  had  either  gone  out  of 
business  or  had  sold  to  the  Standard  party,'  Sunultaneously,  the 
independent  group  in  the  Pittsburg  district  was  being  rapidly 
absorbed;  between  1875  and  1877  some  twenty  independent 
plants  were  acquired  by  Standard  Oil  interest  -.  By  1877,  more- 
over, practically  the  entire  group  of  independent  refiners  in  Bal- 
timore had  succumbed.  As  the  result  of  these  acquisitions, 
made  possible  in  many  cases  by  pressure,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  allied  interests  had  secured  by  1879,  as  noted 
above,  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  refining  capacity  of  the 
country. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  greatly  aided  in  this  enlarge- 
ment of  its  business  by  its  control  of  pipe-lines  for  transporting 
crude  oil  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  railroads.  The  building  of 
local  pipe-lines  in  the  oil  fields  was  begun  in  1S65.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  did  not  originate  pipe-line  transportation,  nor 
did  it  btiild  any  of  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  first  dght  years.' 
But  quite  early  its  guiding  spirits  realized  the  importance  of 
getting  control  of  the  pipe-lines.  The  entrance  of  the  Standard 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I,  pp.  40-50. 

*  IM,,  p.  50. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  735),  vol.  I,  pp.  45-46. 
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Oil  group  into  the  pipe-line  business  came  in  1873.   In  that  year  j 
J.  A.  B«  »t  w  ick  &  Conij)*ui>  ' — Mr.  Bostwick  was  affiliated  with  the  f 
Standard  Oil  Company — built  a  local  pipe-ime  in  norliivvestem  , 
Pennsylvaiua.  This  concern  later  became  the  American  Trans-  j 
fer  Company,  and  as  such  was  definitely  a  part  of  the  Standard  1 
oiggmzation.  In  XS74  Standard  Oil  interests  secured  one-third  : 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines,  a  company  credited  with 
30  per  cent  of  the  pipe-line  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields  region.   The  United  Pipe  Lines  with  its  new  affiliations 
was  able  to  secure  favors  from  the  railroads.  It  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie,  by  which 
it  was  to  apportion  to  each  road  50  per  cent  of  its  traffic,  and  in 
return  was  to  recdve  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  all  its  shipments.^ 
The  other  pipe-line  systems  likewise  amyed  themselves  with 
some  railroad.    The  Empire  Transportation  Company  allied 
itM  If  with  the  Pennsyl\ ;ini:i  Railroad,  and  began  the  construc- 
tion of  oil  refineries.   The  Standard  Oil  Company,  not  welcom- 
ing competition,  and  particularly  when  backed  by  railroad 
support,  demanded,  but  without  success,  that  the  Empire  Trans- 
portation Company  give  up  its  refineries.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie,  which  would  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  resulting  diversion  of  oil  traffic  to  the  Pennsylvania, 
ihe  Standard  Oil  Company  in  March,  1877,  ceased  shipping 
freight  over  the  Pennsylvania.    This  precipitated  a  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  six  months.  In  one  instance  the  Pennsylvania  \ 
tiansported  oil  at  a  rate  that  was  8  cents  per  barrel  below  cost,^ 
and  die  Empire  Transportation  Company  sold  oil  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Standard   alliance*'  at  very  low  prices.  But  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  with  its  allied  railroads  proved  the 
stronger.    In  October,  1877,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  aban- 
doned the  struggle,  and  sold  the  Empire  Transportation  Compan\* 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  then  entered  into  a  contract  whereby 
the  Standard  was  to  divide  its  traffic  among  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

'  Re»K)rt  »'f  Tkpbum  Committee  (New  Vorkl,  pp.  175, 

*  House  Report  no.  3112,  soth  Cong.,  1st  Scxs.,  vol.  y,  p.  1 76. 
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and  in  return  was  to  receive  a  rebate  of  lo  per  cent  on  all  freight 
after  May  i,  1878  (when  the  contracts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
with  its  ship]>Lrs  were  to  expire).' 

In  the  same  year  (1877)  the  Standard  Oil  Company  acquired 
the  Columbia  Conduit  Company,  the  only  important  indepen- 
dent pipe-line  remaining  in  the  oil  regions.  By  the  close  of  the 
year,  therefore,  the  Standard  Oil  interests  had  obtained  control, 
through  stock  ownership,  of  substantially  all  the  pipe-lines  in  the 
oil  region.^  Hardly  a  barrel  of  oil  could  be  brought  to  the  rail- 
roads without  the  consent  of  the  Standard  organization.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  beguii  with  an  ambition  to  be  the  only  oil 
rehner  in  the  country,  but  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose  to  secure  control  of  the  pipe-line  system.  The 
result,  incidentally,  was  the  acquisition  of  great  power  over  the 
railroads, — power  which  was  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopoly  which  he  had  succeeded  in  building  up. 

The  indepciuitnls,  however,  died  hard.  IV)  free  themselves 
from  the  dominance  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they  organ- 
ized in  November,  1878,  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  to  con- 
struct a  pipe-hne  from  the  oil  fields  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
to  the  seaboard,  a  distance  of  109  miles.'  The  oil  was  to  be 
pumped  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Up  to  this  time  oil  had 
never  been  pumj)ed  more  than  30  miles,  and  no  considerable 
elevation  had  been  ovcfcume.  The  project  v\a.>  dcLnied  quite 
impracticable  both  by  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  and  by  the 
railroads.  Nevertheless,  success  crowned  the  venture.  In  June, 
1879,  oil  flowed  over  the  mountains,  and  into  the  receiving  tank 
located  on  the  eastern  side.  A  new  era  in  the  oil  business  seemed 
to  be  at  hand.  Clearly  it  was  but  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  would  pump  oil  into  New  Yoric  City, 
where  there  were  a  n  urn  her  of  refiners  anxious  to  free  themselves 
of  their  dependence  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  rail- 
roads. To  meet  this  situation  the  Standard  Oil  Company  acted 

'  Montague,  The  Ri^*  uiid  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  pp. 
56-59. 

'  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  46. 

'TurlH-U,  The  Hi.stor>'  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  vol.  II,  p.  4. 
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with  its  usual  dispatch  and  skill.  The  local  pipeage  rate  was  re- 
duced by  the  Standard  pipe-lines;  and  the  ih rough  rate  on  crude 
oil  was  reduced  by  the  railroads,  in  order  to  prevent  this  traffic 
from  being  lost  to  them,- — the  traffic  would  no  longer  bear  the 
foimer  rate.  The  railroad  rate  from  the  oil  fields  to  New  York 
Harbor,  for  example^  was  reduced  from  $1.15  per  barrel  to  30 
cents.^  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  givoi  an  even  lower 
rate — 20  cents — but  in  spite  of  this  discrimination  in  its  favor  it 
remained  at  a  di:>Lid vantage.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the 
engineer  who  built  the  independent  pipe-line,  oil  could  be  {)i[)rd 
to  seaboard  for  16  2/3  cents  per  barrel.^  Apparently  the  day 
ol  the  raUroad  as  a  long  distance  transporter  o£  crude  oil  was 
past. 

The  Standard  Oil  interests,  however,  did  not  delay  action 

until  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  railroads  and  the 
long  distance  pipe-line  was  known.  Hardly  had  the  new  line 
proven  a  success,  when  the  Standard  interests  began  to  build 
pipe-lines  from  the  oil  helds  to  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  the  inland  refining  points  at  Pittsbuig,  Cleve* 
land,  and  Buffalo.  To  cany  on  this  vast  program — destined  to 
make  the  Standard  Oil  Company  independent  of  the  railroads 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  crude  oil — the  National 
Transit  Company  was  incorporated  in  April,  i88i,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  acquired  most  of  the  1 
independent  refineries  about  New  York  Harbor  which  the  Tide  | 
Water  Pipe  Company  proposed  to  f  eed.^  To  protect  themselves, .  ' 
the  supporters  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  at  once  began  to 

build  several  refineries  on  the  seaboard,  the  oil  being  stored 
pending  their  complelion.  Subsccjuently  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Transportation  of 
Petroleum,  p.  86.  Refened  to  hereafter  as  Report  oo  the  Transportation 
of  Petrokttm. 

'Tarhell.  The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  vol.  II,  p.  ii. 

*  kqx>rt  (in  the  IVlrolrum  rndustry,  part  I.  p.  53.  The  Unitetl  Pipe  Lines, 
a  s>'sttiTi  of  Ifxal  j^athering  lines,  was  tmnbferred  to  the  National  Transit 
Compan> — the  trunk  line  system — in  1884. 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I,  p.  $5. 
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pany  contrived  to  acquire  a  minority  of  the  company's  stock.^ 
This  action,  together  with  the  determined  opposition  ol  the  rail- 
roads, led  to  a  practical  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Tide  Water 

concern,  and  an  ai^reemenl  was  reached  in  October,  18S3,  by 
which  the  Ticli  Wdier  Company  became  for  all  practical  purjxjses 
a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  System  }  1  he  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  its  ally  now  collected  practically  all  the  crude  oil  produced, 
and  independent  enterprise  was  once  more  effectually  di»* 
couraged. 

By  1879,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  at- 
tained  a  position  of  supremacy  in  the  refining  industry.  In  that 

year,  as  explained  in  chapter  III,  the  lirst  "trust  agrcemeiU" 
was  entered  into,  an  agreement  which  was  revised  and  elaborated 
in  1882.  Ten  years  later  (in  1892)  this  agreement  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  Ohio  courts.  For  several  years  thereafter  a  com- 
munity of  interest  arrangement  was  relied  upon.  But  this  ar- 
rangement was  lil^ewise  attacked  in  the  Ohio  courts  as  not  repre- 
senting an  honest  attempt  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court, 
and  hence  in  tSq^  a  decision  was  made  to  reoi^ganiae  in  New 
Jersey  as  a  holding  company. 

Among  the  twenty  principal  C{)nij)anies  coniprLsiug  the  Staiid- 
dard  Oil  organization  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  charter  of  this  com- 
pany was  now  amended,  and  power  obtained  to  ei^age  in  all 
kinds  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  trading,  and  to  hold  stocks 
and  bonds.  On  June  14,  1899,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  increased  to  $1  10,000,000 
through  the  issuance  of  Sr 00.000,000  of  common  stock,  the  ex- 
isting Sto.ooo.ooo  being  changed  into  preferred  stock.'  The  New 
Jersey  concern  {)roceeded  to  exchange  its  stock  for  the  stocks  of 
the  concerns  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  trustees,^ 
but  which  now,  upon  the  tardy  liquidation  of  the  trust  certifi- 

'  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Induatiy,  part  I,  p.  54. 

=  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  S4. 

*  A  list  of  ihf  (  om(>Hnies  ronlrollcd  by  the  Standanl  Oil  t  ompany  of  New 
Jersey  is  in  Report  on  the  Petioleum  Imlustry,  part  1,  pp.  85  acq. 
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cateSi  were  in  the  hands  of  the  foimer  holders  of  the  trust 
certificates.  Through  this  process  of  exchange  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  within  a  short  period  of  time  had  out- 

standing  all  told  about  S97,25o,cxx:>  of  stock;  and  this  was 
praciically  the  amount  of  trust  cerliiicales"  issued  and  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  ihv  (ii^solution  in  t8q2.*  Tlic  $10,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey — 
this  preferred  stock  represented  the  total  capital  stock  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  prior  to  the  increase  above  noted— was 
given  the  same  privileges  of  exchange  as  applied  to  the  stocks  of 
the  other  nineteen  constituent  companies,  and  It  was  readily 
exchanged  for  common  stock  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  since  under  this  company's  amended  charter  divi- 
dends on  the  preferref!  stock  were  limited  to  6  per  cent,  whereas  it 
was  practically  certain  that  the  common  stock  would  receive 
much  higher  dividends.  The  preferred  stock,  after  this  ex- 
change,  was  cancelled. 

Hiis  reofganiattion,  however,  was  one  in  form  only.  The 
Standard  Ofl  Company  of  New  Jersey  (a  holding  company) 
became  the  owner  of  the  stocks  previously  held  by  the 
trustees;  the  trustees  (lirjuidating)  were  made  directors  of  the 
holding  company;  and  the  holding  company  itself  was  controlled 
by  the  same  individuals  who  had  formerly  held  a  controlling 
mterest  in  the  old  trust  certificates.^  The  trust  had  simply  hung 
out  a  new  sign. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  thus  princi- 
pally a  holding  company.  But  it  also  refined  and  marketed  oil 

on  its  own  account.  It  owned  the  large  refineries  at  Hayonne 
and  Constable  lio(ik,  New  Jersey,  and  it  operated  the  Standard 
refineries  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  at  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia.  The  refineries  directly  operated  by  the  Standard  Oil 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Indu8tiy»  part  I,  p.  84.  There  was  no  watered 
«^tock  issued  as  the  result  of  the  reorganization  of  iSpg.  What  water  there 
was,  if  any.  resuhed  from  the  ii^simnce  of  the  tnist  certificate?  in  7882. 

*Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  held  :f  4  j>er  rent  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
0\\  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I, 
P-  95. 
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Company  of  New  Jersey  produced  in  1904  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  the  illuminating  oil  produced  by  the  Standard 
otganizatioQ. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  fonns  of 
organization  adopted  by  it  have  been  briefly  outlined.  It  is  now 

proj)()sed  to  coii>i(iLT  in  more  detail  the  position  attained  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  principal  factors  in  its  suci('<s. 
The  treatment  will  deal  in  the  main  with  the  period  from  1904  to 
xgo6,  the  years  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  reports  of  the 
Cdmmissioner  of  Corporations. 

In  1904  illuminating  oil,  or  kerosene,  was  the  most  important 
product  derived  from  crude  oil,  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census  the  total  production  of 
refined  oil  ^  in  1904  \s  as  27,1,^5,094  barrels,  or  1,356,754,700  gal- 
lons. Of  this  amount  the  Standard  Oi!  Company  produced  at 
plants  controlled  directly  by  it,  21,341,179  barrels,  or  78.65  per 
cent  of  the  total.^  The  other  refineries  affiliated  with  it  produced 
about  2,143,100  barrels,  which,  added  to  the  Standard  Oil  output 
of  31,341,179  barreb,  made  a  total  of  23^484,279  barrels,  or 
B6.55  per  cent  of  the  country's  output.*  This  left  3,650,805  bar- 
rels as  the  output  of  the  remaining  concerns,  or  13.45  per  cent 
of  the  total.  But  not  all  of  this  remainder  c  ould  properly  be 
con!^idered  as  inflepcndent.  Some  of  (he  so-caiied  iTukpirident 
reliners  were  unable  to  obtain  crude  oil  except  from  tlie  Standard 
itself.  The  Standard,  of  course,  allowed  them  only  as  much 
crude  oil  as  it  chose,  and  in  this  way  was  able  to  prevent  them 
from  extending  their  business,  and  from  becoming  really  ef- 
fective competitors.  It  appears  that  of  the  total  of  about 
3,650,000  barrels  of  refined  oil  produced  by  the  companies  not 
affiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  some  1,160,000,  or 
nearly  one>ihird,  were  produced  in  refineries  dependent  for 

^  In  customary  us;iKe  tl^c  ff  rm  "  refmeti  oil "  refers  lo  illuminating  oil  only, 
and  if  is  so  used  in  tlie  Report  oi  the  Commissioner  of  Coiporations. 
'  l<ejK)rt  on  the  Petroleum  Industr>',  part  I,  p.  265. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  Stales  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  144,  places  the  perci  nl  t^je 
at  87.30,  and  states  llial  im  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  verified 
the  correctness  of  the  computation. 
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their  crude  oil  mainly  or  entirely  on  the  Standard  companies.^ 
While  these  1,160,000  barrels  might  not  properly  be  treated  as 
controlled  by  the  Standard,  neither  could  they  be  denominated 
really  independent,  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  companies  secured  their  crude  oil.  If  we  deduct  these 
1,160,000  barrels,  there  would  be  left  as  independent  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  barrels,  or  only  a  little  over  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  production. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  competition  of  the  independents 
was  even  less  than  these  figures  would  indicate,  since  their 
total  production  was  distributed  among  a  laige  number  of 
concerns.  In  1904  there  were  some  seventy-five  independent 
refiners  all  told.*  The  total  output  of  these  companies  was 
less  than  that  of  either  the  Bayonnc  or  Lhe  I'hiladclphia  works 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Caoipany.  Had  the  total  independent  out- 
put been  concentrated  in  a  few  large  retineries,  competition  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  have  been  much  more  vigor- 
ous and  successful. 

The  aforementioned  statistics  relate  to  the  production  of  re- 
fined oil  in  the  United  States,  not  to  the  consumption  within 
the  United  States.  But  they  also  fairly  indicate  the  Standard's 
proportion  of  ihc  sales  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  tht  l;u  t  that 
some  55  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  was  then  exported,  be- 
cause the  Standard  Oil  Company's  proportion  of  the  export  bus- 
ioess  was  only  a  little  greater  than  its  proportion  of  the  domestic 
production.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions the  Standard's  proportion  of  domestic  sales  in  1904  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  85  per  cent.' 

Next  in  importance  to  illuminating  oil  among  the  products 
of  crude  petroleum  were  the  nLi[)hthas  (gasoline  and  benzine) 
and  the  lubricating  oils.  But  no  stati^iic^  were  available  sliow- 
ing  the  quantity  of  these  products  retmed  by  the  Standard 
CHI  Company.  The  Commissioner  concluded,  however,  that 
hecsuse  of  the  physical  limitations  on  varying  the  proportion 

'  Repufi  on  the  ]*etrolcum  industry,  part  I,  p.  281. 
Mbid-pp.  271-273. 
•Ibki.,  |>.  284. 
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of  the  different  refined  products  derived  from  crude  oil,  it  was 
safe  to  say  that  the  Standard  controlled  in  1904  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  country's  output  o£  naphtha  and  lubricating  oiL^ 

That  the  Standard  OQ  Company  possessed  monopolistic 
power  is  evident.  What  were  the  chief  sources  of  that  power? 
The  abOity  of  the  Standard  to  maintain  a  monopolistic  position 
was  not  the  result  of  the  exclusive  ownership  of  ii  limited  nat- 
ural resource;  the  Standard  had  no  monupoly  ui  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil,  the  raw  material.  Though  the  company  pro- 
duced laige  quantities  of  crude  oil,  it  produced  but  a  small 
pn^rtion  of  its  own  requirements.  The  total  production  of 
crude  <nl  in  the  United  States  an  1905  was  approjdmatdy  135 
million  barrels,  and  of  this  amount  not  over  one>sizth  was  the 
product  of  wells  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  af- 
filiated concerns.*  Its  interest  in  crude  oil  production  seems 
lo  have  been  greatest  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lima  oil  fields. 
In  1906  Standard  Oil  interests  produced  26  per  cent  of  the 
crude  oil  output  of  the  Pennsylvania  field,  and  31  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  Lima  field.'  In  other  fields,  however,  sudi  as 
the  Mid-Continent,  California,  Colorado,  and  Gulf,  its  produc- 
tion was  quite  small.^ 

There  were  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

did  not  attenij)l  to  ni()n()[X)lize  the  refming industry  ])y  means  of 

the  ownershij)  of  the  suj)ply  of  raw  material.   In  the  first  place, 

the  Standard  probably  obtained  its  oil  cheaper  by  buying  a 

large  part  of  it  than  it  could  have  obtained  it  by  producing  the 

entire  supply  itself.  The  highly  speculative  character  of  the  oil 

business,  like  gold  mining,  probably  caused  crude  oO  to  be  sold 

on  the  average  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  at  least 

daring  considerable  periods  of  lime.    The  Standard  therefore 

allowed  others  to  take  the  risks  of  prospecting,  and  of  opening 

'  Rrl><>rt  of  the  Commt-^-ioncr  f>f  Cor^xirations,  part  T.  j).  282.  In  the  brief 
for  the  governnu-nt  it  was  (harped  that  the  Stamlani  with  it-^  affiliated 
companies  manufai  tiircd  in  1904,  82.0  \wv  cent  of  the  naphtha  produced  in 
the  United  State*;,   liric  f  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  144. 

•  Rcjiort  on  thr  IVtroIi  um  Industry,  part  I,  p.  8. 

■  Brief  fur  the  fnitcd  Siutci  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  139. 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  pjart  I,  pp.  itS-tig. 
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up  new  fields,  and  confined  its  efforts  in  the  line  of  crude  oil 

production  to  ihe  better  developed  areas.    Secondly,  and  prob- 
ab]\  more  important,  the  Standard  was  able  to  secure  control 
of  the  crude  oil  supply  without  producing  it  itself.  The  owner-  . 
ship  by  the  Standard  of  the  pipe*lines,  the  only  effective  means  /  / 
d  marketing  most  of  the  oil,  gave  it  just  as  complete  control  of  it 
the  siqiply  of  crude  oil  as  if  it  had  held  title  to  the  oO  fields.V 
Because  of  its  control  of  the  pipe-lines,  the  Standard  in  many 
districts  was  almost  the  sole  purchaser  of  crude  oil,  and  this 
practically  enabled  it  to  fix  ilie  price.    In  the  PennsyK-ania, 
Lima-Indiana,  and  Mid-Continent  fields— the  principal  fields 
producing  oil  suitable  for  rchning — the  Standard  Oil  Company 
daily  published  the  price  that  it  would  pay  for  crude  oil,  and  this 
price  was  the  public  market  price.   Prior  to  1895  oil  had  been 
bou^t  and  sold  at  oil  exchanges  located  in  New  York,  Pitts- 
buigy  and  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  But  these  exchanges  were 
discontinued  in  1895  on  account  of  an  announcement  by  the 
Sian(lard  thai  it  would  no  longer  purchase  oil  on  the  basis  of 
the  prices  established  on  the  exchanges;  and  thereafter  the 
Standard  itself  named  the  price.* 

It  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
that  its  monopoly  power  was  due  to  the  great  ability  of  its 
managers^  and  the  consequent  efficiency  of  its  plants  and  or- 
ganization. Tluit  the  company  all  through  its  history  has  been 
highly  efficient  is  questioned  by  no  one.  And  yet  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  had  no  monopoly  of  business  ability;  it  has 
been  al)ility  of  the  same  high  order  that  developed  our  railroads, 
our  mineral  resources,  our  timber  lands,  and  our  industries  gen- 
erally. The  **a4)tain  of  industry"  has  been  conspicuous  in  all 
lines  of  business.  The  Standard  Oil  officials  may  have  been 
"smarter"  than  their  fellows,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  once 
said,  but,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  it  was  not  their  ability 
akme  that  enabled  the  Standard  to  develop  and  maintain  its 
monop>oly. 

But  if  the  Standard  s  monopoly  power  may  not  he  ascribed 
primarily  to  the  efficiency  of  its  managers,  may  it  not  be  the 
*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  165. 
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result  id  the  economies  of  the  trust  fonu  of  oigaiiization?  Did 
the  establishment  of  a  trust  make  it  possible  for  the  Standard  to 
produce  more  cheaply  than  its  competitors,  combined  though 

some  of  them  were,  and  was  the  Standard  able  to  retain  its  mo- 
nopoly by  the  practice  of  maintaining  such  a  low  level  of  prices 
the  countr\^  over  that  competition  was  impossible?  This  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  more  detailed  analysis  than  has  yet  been 
given  to  it  by  any  governmental  investigating  body,  even  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  individual  investigator  to  secure  the  de- 
sired data.  However,  we  are  not  altogether  in  the  dark  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  since  the  Bureau  did  make  quite  an  extended 
investigaiion  into  the  relative  costs  of  rehning  at  the  Standard 
and  at  the  independent  plants. 

Whatever  superiority  the  Standard  Oil  Company  possessed 
over  the  independents  in  the  refining  business  must  be  attributed, 
said  the  Bureau,  dkiefy  to  one  of  two  causes:  (i)  the  possesdion 
of  a  considerable  number  of  phnts;  (2)  the  large  size  of  its  plants. 

(i)  The  Standard  Oil  Company  with  plants  scattered  all  over 
the  country  was  able  to  reduce  transportation  charges,  i.  e.,  to 
eliminate  cross  freights.  It  could  supply  each  section  of  the 
count rv  from  its  nearest  plant,  and  thus  effect  a  saving  as  com- 
pared with  the  rehner  who  had  to  distribute  from  a  single  re- 
finery.^ The  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1906  owned  or  controlled 
the  output  of  over  twenty  refineries  located  in  twelve  states, 
scattered  from  New  York  Harbor  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  mdq>endent  refiner, 
however,  had  more  than  three  refineries,  and  only  two  or  three 
had  more  than  one.-  The  Sundard  refineries,  moreover,  were  as 
a  rule  much  nearer  the  large  consuming  centers. 

The  possession  of  a  number  of  refineries  doubtless  conferred 
an  additional  advantage  through  the  possibility  which  thus 
arose  of  comparing  the  results  at  different  plants,  and  of  carry- 
ing on  experiments  in  individual  plants  without  involving  the 

'  From  this  it  fnllowsyof  course^  that  the  retincr  with  a  single  plant  bad 
only  a  limitrd  m;irkel. 

■  k€jx)rt  on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum,  p.  29. 
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entire  volume  of  btisiness.   There  may  also  have  been  the  pes* 

sibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  general  administration  and  of 
superintendence.  However,  the  economies  directly  attributable 
to  the  possession  of  iiunitTous  refineries,  a^ide  from  the  saving  in 
cost  of  transportation,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  by  no  means  great.^ 

(2)  The  Standard  also  had  an  advantage  over  the  indcp^d- 
cnts  because  of  the  large  size  of  its  individual  plants.  In  the 
eigjiteen  plants  directly  controlled  by  it  the  Standard  produced, 
in  1904,  21,341,000  barrels  of  illuminating  oil,  while  the  75  or 
mure  independent  plants  in  the  couiiln  had  an  output  of  only 
about  3,650,000  tiarrels.  The  Standard  plan  is  at  Bayonne  and  at 
Philadelphia  each  produced  approximately  5,000,000  barrels,  or 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  all  the  independent  plants  put  to- 
gether. The  largest  independent  concern  in  1904  produced  only 
about  200,000  barreb  of  illuminating  oO.  After  1904  several 
independent  concerns  enlarged  their  refineries,  or  constructed  new 
ones  which  approximated  the  average  size  of  the  Standard  plants, 
yet  nunc  of  the  independent  plants  couid  compare  in  size  with 
the  largest  Standard  plants. 

The  superiority  of  the  large  Standard  plants,  however,  was  by 
no  means  as  pronounced,  said  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  company  claimed.  This  superiority  would 
be  cqiected  to  manifest  itself  in  two  different  yrays — ^first,  in  a 
lower  cost  per  unit  of  product;  and, second,  in  better  3delds,  i.  e., 
a  less  amount  of  waste  and  larger  proportions  of  the  more  val- 
uable prtMlucis.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Bureau 
declared  that  there  was  no  great  fiifferencc  in  refining  costs  as 
between  the  plants  of  the  independents  and  the  plants  of  the 
Standard.  Data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  from  nine  independent 
refineries  (the  only  ones  whose  costs  were  closely  compaiable 
with  those  of  the  Standard  refineries)  showed  operating  costs  of 
refining  ranging  from  24  gi  cents  per  barrel  of  crude  to  35.53 
cents,  and  averaging  29.28  cents.-  Data  regarding  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  refining  costs  were  collected  for  the  following  six 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industiy,  part  II,  p.  650. 
« Ibid.,  p.  653, 
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plants:  Sugar  Creek,  Missouri,  and  Neodesha,  Kansas  (com- 

bined),  15.46  cents  per  barrel;  Chaison,  Texas  (Security  Oil 
Company,  an  affiliated  concern),  27.0  cents,  Lima,  Ohio.  29.29 
cents;  Richmond,  California,  32.S  cents;  Florence,  Colorado 
(United  Oil  Company,  which  sells  its  whole  output  to  the 
Standard),  35.6  cents.^  From  an  examination  of  the  costs 
at  these  six  plants  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sugar  Creek  and  Neodesha  refineries,  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Standard  plants  were  approximately 
the  same  as  those  of  the  independents  for  which  data 
were  :i\  atl;ii)K  ;  and  the  Sugar  Creek  and  Neodesha  plants 
may  Mot  }>rujx-rly  be  compared  with  these  independent  plants, 
since  they  did  not  elaborate  by-products.^  The  Lima  plant  of 
the  Standard  was  found  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the 
independent  plants  whose  costs  had  been  secured,  since  it 
carried  the  elaboration  of  by-products  to  practically  the  same 
degree  of  completeness.  The  operating  costs  of  the  lima  plant 
were,  in  fact,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  nine 
independent  plants — 2(;.2()  cents  as  compare*!  with  29,28  cents. 
It  is  jjossible.  said  the  Bureau,  that  some  of  the  larger  Standard 
refineries  had  slightly  lower  costs,  but  in  any  event  the  ditierence 
between  tlie  average  operating  cost  for  all  the  Standard  refiner- 
ies and  for  the  more  efficient  independent  refineries  did  not,  at 
the  most,  exceed  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  gallon.' 

With  respect  to  the  yield  of  products,  satisfactory  statistical 
data  were  not  available.  It  was  known  that  some  of  the  Stand- 
ard plants  elaborated  liieir  by-products  more  fully  than  any 
independent  plant,  and  also  that  the  Standard  plants  on  the 
whole  secured  more  of  the  high  grade  by-pro(iucts.  But  it  is  not 
probal)le,  the  Commissioner  maintained,  that  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  in  efficiency  with  respect  to  3delds  as  between  the 
best  Standard  plants  and  the  best  independent  plants.^ 

>  Report  on  the  PMroleum  Industiy,  part  11,  pp.  6s3'^54>  The  Bureau 
did  not  secure  any  direct  information  as  to  the  costs  of  production  at  the 
Standard's  plant  in  Whiting. 

*  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  II,  p.  654. 

» Ibid.,  p.  655,  *  Ihid.,  p.  651, 
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Taking  into  account  both  the  cost  of  refining  per  unit  and  the 
3rield,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say,  stated  the  Conunissioner,  that 

the  advantage  of  the  Standard  over  the  independent  plants  was 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon  in  the  cost  of  fin- 
ished products,  and  at  the  outside  it  would  not  exceed  one-half 
of  a  cent  per  gallon.^ 

To  what  was  this  advantage  of  the  Standard  due?  Did  it 
represent  the  economies  oi  the  trust  form  of  oigaaization,  or  did 
it  result  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  plants  were  owned  by  the 
trust?  To  put  it  differently,  was  the  Standard's  low  refining  cost 
the  result  of  combination  or  of  large-scale  pruduclion?  Upon 
this  point  the  report  of  the  Bureau  returned  no  conclusive  an- 
swer, since  the  costs  at  the  large  Standard  plants  were  not  shown. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  Standard,  in  part 
because  of  the  volume  of  its  business,  and  the  consequent  greater 
size  of  its  phuits,  did  refine  somewhat  more  cheaply  than  its 
competitors.'  Yet  the  Standard  would  have  effected  a  monopoly 
through  low  production  costs  only  if  it  had  been  willing  to  charge 
prices  generally  so  low  that  the  independents  could  not  produce 
at  a  profit.  But  this  was  nol  its  policy.  The  Statidarfl,  to 
be  sure,  did  cut  prices  in  certain  localities  to  make  it  uncom- 
fortable for  its  competitors,  but  this  is  quite  different  from  a 
policy  of  low  prices  generally — ^a  policy  that  would  have  cut  in 
severely  on  the  Standard's  profits.  And  the  fact  that  the 
Standard  was  able  to  mamtain  its  control  of  the  industry  while 
at  the  same  time  charging  prices  so  high  that  many  of  the  in- 
dependents made  ample  profits,  in  spite  of  the  diiriculiies  under 
which  they  labored,  must  mean  that  the  Standard  resorted  to 
other  methods  of  restraining  competition.  Beyond  question, 
says  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  the  dominant  position 
ol  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  refining  industry  was  due 
to  unfair  practices— to  abuse  of  the  control  of  pipe-lines,  to  rail- 
road discriminations,  and  to  unfair  methods  of  competition 

■Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industiy,  part  11,  p.  655. 

*TllC  Standard  had  a  further  advantage  over  its  competitors  through  the 
ownenbip  of  pipe  lines,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later,  this  did  not  constitute  a 
kptiaiate  advantage. 
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in  the  sale  of  the  refined  petroleum  products.^  These  practices 
will  therefore  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Throughout  its  entire  history  the  foundation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  success  has  been  the  element  of  trans|X)rtation. 
The  advantages  in  transportation  possessed  by  the  Standard 
have  been  two-fold:  those  resulting  from  its  ownership  of  pipe- 
lines for  transporting  crude  oil;  and  those  resulting  from  rail- 
road discriminations  in  the  transportation  of  the  refined  products 
of  crude  oil. 

Ownership  of  Pipe-Lines 

Most  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  this  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  pnxiuced  in  California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  is 
refined  before  being  consumed.^  It  reaches  the  refineries  mainly 
by  means  of  pipe-lines.  A  net  work  of  small  pipes  gathers  the 
oil  from  the  wells,  and  except  where  the  refinery  is  quite  near 
to  the  wells,  the  oil  is  conveyed  to  the  refining  point  by  means 
of  trunk  lines,  often  of  great  length.  The  process  by  which  the 
Standard  interests  acquired  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  pipe- 
line system  has  alreaciy  been  describefl.  This  monopoly  it  was 
able  to  maintain.  In  1904  the  Standarr)  controlled  88.7  per  cent 
of  the  pipe-line  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  jQeld,  and  93.5 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  Lima-Indiana  field. ^  There  were 
apparently  no  competing  lines  whatever  in  the  Illinois  field, 
and  up  to  1906  there  was  substantially  no  oompetitioii  in  the 
Mid-Continent  field.^ 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Standard  to  maintain  its 
monupoly  of  the  pipe-line  business  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Bureau  were  substantially  as  follows:  ^ 

(i)  The  Standard  interfered  with  the  construction  of  inde- 

>  Report  on  the  Petroleum  lindiutiy,  part  I,  pp.  276-277. 

'  The  oil  of  these  states  is  not  so  suitable  for  refilling,  and  is  used  laige^y 

for  fuel  in  its  natural  condition. 

'  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725},  vol.  I,  pp.  140-141. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  T.J  T -14?. 

^  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I,  pp.  i53'X54* 
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pendent  pipe-Unes  In  various  ways.  Having  once  constructed 

its  own  line,  il  used  its  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws 
giving  pipe-lines  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  In  the  absence 
of  such  la\^^,  and  to  some  extent  even  when  they  existed,  it  was 
able  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  construction  of  independent  pipe- 
lines by  buying  up  or  securing  control  of  lands  over  which  they 
had  to  pass,  and  by  influencing  railroads  to  refuse  pipe-lines  the 
ri^t  to  cross  their  tracks.  (2)  When  the  Standard  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  independent  j^pe-lines  it  sought 
to  control  them  by  acquiring  their  stock.  (3)  The  Standard 
at  times  induced  crude  oil  producers  who  wom  relied  upon  to 
furnish  oil  to  independent  pipe-lines,  or  reliners  who  were  relied 
upon  to  take  the  oil,  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  This  policy  was 
frequently  accompanied  by  outright  purchase  of  the  crude-oil 
pnq[)erties  or  refineries.  By  this  means  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  independent  lines  was  restricted,  and  the  cost  of  pipeage 
proportionally  increased.  (4)  The  Standard  by  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  crude  oil  produced  in  the  territory  reached  by  the 
in' k  prudent  pipe-lines  made  it  difficult  for  independent  pipe 
coni])anies  to  obtain  oil  for  transportation  over  their  lines.  Most 
of  the  independent  pipe  companies,  like  the  Standard  itself, 
purchased  piactically  all  the  crude  oil  which  they  handled. 
The  payment  of  a  premium  meant  that  a  higher  price  was 
offered  for  the  crude  of  a  particular  area  than  was  offered  for 
crude  elsewhere  in  this  same  field.  By  paying  a  premium  the 
Standard  was  able  to  prevent  the  independent  pipe-lines  from 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  oil,  or  else  to  force  them  also  to 
pay  premiums,  with  a  consequent  fliminution  in  their  profits. 
Since  the  independent  pipe-lines  were  all  comparatively  small 
concerns,  reaching  only  a  limited  area,  the  Standard  by  paying 
these  premiums  in  certain  localities  greatly  reduced  their 
profits,  while  itself  sustaining  comparatively  little  loss  on  the 
entire  volume  of  its  business.  The  practice  of  paying  premiums 
on  crude  oil  is  similar  in  principle  and  cfTect  to  the  practice  of 
selling  retlned  puMlucts  at  a  cut  price  in  certain  markets  (local 
price  discriminalion).  Tlie  payment  fHT?i\iunis  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  of  the  unfair  practices  of  the  Stand- 
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aid  in  pceventing  the  development  of  competition  in  the  pipe* 
line  business. 

The  practices  above  enumerated  by  the  Commtssioner  re- 
sulted in  IcgiblaLion  dealing  with  the  situation.  In  1906  pipe- 
lines were  declared  by  the  Hepburn  Act  to  be  common  carriers. 
This  made  them  subject  to  the  j)ruvisionsot  the  law  requiring  the 
charging  of  reasonable  and  non-discrirainatoiy  xates, and  the  filing 
of  these  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  law,  however,  was  disputed,  and  mean- 
while the  pipe-line  companies  controlled  by  die  Standard  ren- 
dered the  law  practically  inoperative,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  by  their  refusal  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  cuniriion  carriers,^  The  companies  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  prevent  outside  shippers  from  making  an  effective  use 
of  the  Standard  pipe-lines.  We  quote  again  substantially  fn^ 
the  report  of  the  Bureau.^  (i)  Some  of  the  Standard  pipe>lines 
filed  no  tariffs  with  the  Commission,  and  refused  to  transport 
any  oil  for  others.  To  avoid  doing  so  they  sought  in  some  cases 
to  confine  their  business,  or  at  least  pretended  to  confine  it, 
within  the  boundaries  of  individual  states.  (2)  Though  some  oi 
the  Standard's  pipe-lines  hied  their  rates  with  the  Commission, 
the  rates  specified  were  almoj>L  identical  with  the  rates  of  the 
railroads  between  these  same  points.  The  rates  charged,  fur- 
thermore, were  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  service,  and 
were  thus  unreasonable.'  (3)  The  tariffs  filed  by  those  Standard 
pipe-lines  that  did  comply  with  the  law  in  this  respect  were  more 
remarkable  for  their  omissions  than  for  the  rates  which  they 
quoted.  For  example,  no  rates  were  given  to  New  York  Harbor, 
either  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  no  rates  to  Baltimore,  Maryland.  These  were  points  to 
which  outside  shippers  would  very  naturally  wish  to  send 
oil.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  rates  were  quoted  to  places 

'  RejK)rt  on  the  Petroleum  Industiy,  part  I,  p.  183. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  183-191. 

pp.  M^-M>.  On  the  w'uU'  nuir^iii  iH-twocn  pipe  line  ro«?fs  and 
mte-^.  iKn  tlu-  kiiK)ri  of  tlu-  Federal  Tmdc  Commisjiion  on  I'ipc-Linc 
Transportation  of  Petroleum,  pp.  18-20, 
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where  no  one  would  care  to  deliver  oil.  (4)  Finally,  even  when 
the  Standard  pipe-lines  did  file  tariffs  Indicating  an  apparent 

willingness  to  Iran.sporl  oil  for  oLlicrs,  liicy  established  regu- 
lations that  virtually  prevented  shipments.  Most  of  the 
tariffs  filed  by  the  Standard  required  shipment  to  be  made  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  75,000  barrels,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  lines,  300,000  barrels,  minima  so  high  as  virtually  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  pipe-lines  by  outside  shippers. 

While  such  tactics  as  these  did  not  indicate  a  disposition  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  Commis- 
sioner pointed  out  that  possibly  the  action  of  the  Standard 
pipe-line  companies  did  not  represent  their  finally  deter- 
mined policy.  The  act  had  just  been  passed,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  not  yet  made  any  regulations 
with  respect  to  pipe-lines,  or  decided  any  cases  involving  their 
rates.  But  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Pipe- '  ] 
Line  Transportation  of  Petroleum  makes  it  clear  that  obstruc-  ^ 
tionary  tactics  were  to  be  the  Standard's  determined  policy;^  that  J 
the  law  was  not  to  be  obeyed  until  its  consUluLioiiality  had  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  this  did  not  come  to 
pass  until  1914.  Several  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
Act  in  1906,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  issued  an 
order  requiring  the  Standard  and  other  pipe-line  companies  to 
file  with  the  Commission  schedules  of  their  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  oil.'  The  defendants  brought  suit  m  the 
Commerce  Court  to  set  aside  the  order,  and  that  court  issued  a 
prehminar)'  injunction,  holding  the  statute  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional.' But  in  1014  in  the  IMpc-Line  Cases  the  Supreme  Court 
fully  upheld  the  tonslitutionality  of  the  law.*  The  interstate 
pipe-lines  thereupon  ^ed  their  rates  with  the  Commission,  but 
they  had  succeeded  in  staying  the  operation  of  the  law,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

The  excessive  pipe-line  rates  charged  the  independent  refiners 
were  likewise  charged  the  Standard  refining  companies.  But 
this  clearly  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Standard  organi- 

*  See  pp.  2o-?2.  •       Fed.  Rep.  798, 

*  24  I.  C.  C.  Reports  i-ii  (June  3, 1913).  *  234  U.  S.  548, 
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zatioiL  It  was  simply  a  question  of  where  the  profit  ol  the 
oigaiU2atioii  as  a  whole  was  mainly  to  be  made,  whether 
in  transportation  or  in  refining.  To  the  Independent  refiner, 

however,  a  high  pipage  rate  was  a  vital  matter.  An  unreason- 
able rate  reduced  correspondingly  his  total  profits,  and  miglit 
cause  him  to  do  business  at  a  loss.  At  times  the  rate  on  crude 
oil  irum  the  Appalachian  field  to  the  seaboard  was  more  than 
25  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  the  cost  of  transportation, 
including  in  that  cost  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  pipe-lines.'  Tliis  was  over  half  a  cent  per  gallon,  and 
half  a  cent  would  jrield  a  profit  of  about  10  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment required  to  carry  on  the  refining  business.^  It  is  clear  that 
the  opportunities  for  competition  in  the  refininp:  of  oil  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  the  Standard  pij)c-lines  l>een  com- 
pelled to  carry  oil  for  others  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  fact,  aot 
only  the  prosperity,  but,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, perhaps  even  the  existence  ol  many  small  concerns  was 
dependent  on  lower  pipe^Une  rates  and  reasonable  mmiig^iift 
^pments.' 

The  control  of  the  pipe-lines  with  the  refusal  to  charge  reason- 
able rates  on  the  transportation  of  crude  oil  gave  the  Standard  a 
further  advantage  over  the  iiidtjn  ndents,  in  that  it  was  ena})]e(l 
to  locate  its  retineries  more  advantageously  than  the  independ- 
ents. Thus,  the  Standard  refineries  were  located  for  the  most 
part  near  the  centers  of  consumption,  its  two  largest  refineries 
being  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  its  third  largest  bdng  at 
Whiting,  Indiana  (near  Chicago).  It  was  the  low  cost  of  trans- 
porting crude  oil  by  pipe-line  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Stand- 
dard  Oil  Company  to  locate  its  refineries  so  far  from  the  oil  wells. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  rates  charged  on  oil  transported 
through  the  pipe-lines  forced  the  refiners  not  possessing  pipe- 
Unes  to  locate  their  refineries  near  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and 
to  distribute  their  refined  products  from  such  points.  Thus, 
the  main  centers  of  independent  oO  refining  in  1906  were  in  west- 

^  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I,  p.  3S. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Report  on  Pipe-Line  Transportation  of  Petroleum,  p.  XXXII. 
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cm  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  northwestern  Ohio. 
There  were  only  four  independent  plants  on  the  Atkntic  coast, 
near  to  the  populous  cities  of  the  seaboard  and  to  the  export 

marktLs,  and  none  at  Whiting,  tlie  disLributing  point  lor  the 
western  and  southern  markets. 

The  advantage  in  locating  near  the  market  obviously  arose  out 
d  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transporting  crude  oil  in  pipe-lines  was 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  transporting  the  refined  product  to 
marleet  by  rail  or  water.  Whereas  the  entire  cost  of  transporting 
cnide  oil  by  pipe-line  from  the  Appalachian  field  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  the 
freight  rate  on  refined  oil  from  ihc  independent  plants  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  to  New  V Ork  Harbor  was  about  one  cent  per 
gailon.'  Naturally  the  independent  reliners  preferred  to  locate 
their  plants  on  the  seaboard^  rather  than  near  the  oil  fields,  yet 
this  was  not  practicable,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Standard 
pipe^lines  chaiged  prohibitive  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
Grade  oil,  the  pipeage  rates  to  independent  shippers  being  several 
times  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  llie  Standard  pipe- 
lines. The  independents  might  still  have  located  near  the 
centers  of  consumption  had  the  rail  rates  on  the  transportation 
of  crude  oil  been  comparatively  low,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Generally  speaking,  the  rail  rates  were  as  high  or  even  higher 
than  the  pipe-line  rates,  high  as  these  were.' 

It  might  be  aslced  why  the  indq>endent  refiners  did  not  build 
pq)e-]ines  of  their  own,  if  the  locatbn  of  their  refineries  near  the 
mailcets  was  prevented  by  the  excessive  rates  charged  by  the 
Standard  pipe-lines.  The  explanation  is  that  pipe-line  trans- 
portation for  long  distances  is  economical  only  when  the  volume 
of  traffic  is  large;  and  the  unfair  methods  of  the  Standard  had 
prevented  the  independents,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
from  building  up  a  business  sufficient  to  justify  the  investment. 
The  United  States  Pipe  Line  Company  did  succeed  in  construct- 
ing a  trunk  pipe-line,  but  because  of  the  opposition  of  both  the 

'  Report  on  the  Tran?portation  of  Petroleum,  i).  62. 
■  Rcix)rt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Pipe-Line  Transportati<m 
of  retroleum,  pp.  22-24. 
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Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads  it  tock  it  nine  years  to 
complete  its  line  to  tidewater.  An  earlier  entetpiise— The  Tide 
Water  Pipe  Company,  the  first  company  to  lay  a  pipe-line  to  the 
seaboard — was  so  harried  by  the  Standard  interests  that  it  even- 
tually capitulated.  Had  the  indej>endents  been  left  alone,  they 
would  undoubiedly  have  much  extended  their  pipe-line  facili- 
ties. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  there  is  to  be  effective  competition  in  the 
sale  of  petroleum  products,  the  pipe-lines,  which  cany  the  crude 
oO,must  be  open  to  all  refiners  on  equal  and  fair  tenns,  both  as  to 
rates  and  facilities.  The  analogy  of  the  anthracite  railroads  and 

the  commodity  clause  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  definitely 
separating  the  ownership  of  the  pipe-lines  and  of  the  refineries. 
Whenever  a  carrier  has  a  financial  interest  in  reducing  the  volume 
of  traffic  offered  to  it  for  transportation  over  its  line,  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  it  can  be  forced  to  offer  satis- 
lactoiy  facilities  at  reasonable  rates  to  its  would<be  patrons.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  may  be  observed,  has  stron^y 
recommended  that  the  ownership  of  the  pipe-lines  be  segregated 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  petroleum  mdustiy.^ 

Railroad  DUcrimimlions 

Through  its  ownership  of  pipe-lines  the  Standard  had  an 
advantage  over  its  competitors.  In  addition,  through  railroad 
discrimination  it  was  able  to  get  its  refined  products  to  market  on 
better  tenns  than  the  independents. 

In  the  petroleum  business  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  vital 
factor.  The  importance  of  transportation  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  rclining,  even  including  in  the  cost  a  reasuiiable 
profit  to  the  refiner,  is  very  low  as  compared  with  the  freight 
rates  on  the  transportation  of  refined  oil  to  market.  The  operat- 
ing expense  of  refining  averaged  m  1906  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  gallon.^  A  net  return  of  one-half  a  cent  per  gallon  was 
considered  an  ample  profit.'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  and 

'  Re^xjrl  on  f'rh  e  of  dasoHnr  in  iot^.  pp.  1718. 
'  Rrporl  on  thr  Pctn»li-iini  Indu'-ttA  ,  part  II,  p.  14. 
'  Kepurt  on  the  Traniix>rlalion  oi  Petroleum,  p.  34. 
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a  half  cents  per  prallon  provided  abundantly  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  prohl.  But  this  was  less  than  the  freight  rate  on 
refined  oil  for  transportation  for  any  considerable  distance.  The 
rates  from  the  oil  r^ons  of  Penn^lvania  and  Oliio  to  the 
markets  of  the  middle  west  ranged^  roughly,  from  two  cents  to 
three  cents  per  gallon.^  It  is  apparent^  therefore,  that  a  com- 
paratively slight  difference  in  rates  might  enable  one  refiner  to 
sell  at  a  profit  while  his  competitor  was  losing  money.  And  in 
this  industr\'.  as  in  mo>[  all  others,  it  is  the  relativity  of  rates, 
rather  than  the  amount  of  the  rates  themselves,  which  most 
•  concerns  the  shipper. 

Illustrations  of  railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Standard 
Ofl  Company  during  the  early  years  of  its  history  have  aheady 
been  given.  The  present  accoimt  deals  only  with  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Standard  at  the  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations published  its  report  on  Uie  Transportation  of  Petro- 
leum.  To  quote  from  this  report; 

"The  general  result  of  the  investigation  [into  transportation  con- 
ditions for  the  preceding  three  or  four  years]  has  been  to  disclose 
the  existence  of  numerous  and  flagrant  discriminations  by  the 
railroads  in  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  affiUated 
coqxirations.  Vfiih  comparatively  few  exceptions,  mainly  of 
other  large  concerns  in  California,  Uie  Standard  has  been  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  such  discriminations.  In  almost  every  section  ol 
the  country  that  company  has  been  found  to  enjoy  some  unfair 
advantages  over  its  competitors,  and  some  of  these  discrimina^ 
tioos  afiect  enormous  areasw"' 

The  discriminations  enjoyed  by  the  Standard  in  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  were  classed  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  under 
four  heads:  (i)  secret  and  semi-secret  rates;  (2)  discriminations 
in  the  open  arrangement  of  rates;  (3)  discriminations  in  classi- 
fication and  rules  of  shipment;  (4)  d^scriminat]ons  in  the  treat- 
ment of  private  tank  cars.  Data  on  the  first  two  only  will  be 
here  presented. 

(1)  Two  leading  instances  of  secret  and  semi-secret  rates 

*  Report  on  the  Tnnapoitatioii  of  Petioleum,  p.  54* 

*  Ibid.,  p.  I. 
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may  be  cited.*  The  first  deals  with  rates  from  Whiting*  Induina, 
into  the  South.-  The  publislied  larilT  from  Whiting  into  the 
South  was  made  up  of  a  rate  of  eleven  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  the  Ohio  river  plus  rates  of  varying  amounts  from  the 
Ohio  river  south.  This  arrangement  had  long  been  in  force, 
and  was  known  to  all  shq>pers.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
however,  shipped  its  oil  into  the  South  on  an  especially  low 
rate  applying  to  shipments  between  Dolton,  Illinois,  and  Grand 
Junction,  Tennessee.  T'his  rate  would  have  been  open  to  all 
shippers  had  they  kniswn  of  its  existence;  but  they  did  not,  since 
Dolton  wa!?  an  unimportant  junction  point  n^r  Chicago,  and  • 
the  ordinary  shipper  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  up 
the  rate  from  Dolton.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  knew  of  it, 
however,  since  it  was  made  for  its  benefit.  The  secrecy  of  the 
Dolton  rate  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  road  making  the  rate,  reported  to  the  Bureau  rates 
from  Whiting  to  the  South  much  higher  than  those  which  were 
accorded  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  shipments  by  way  of 
Grand  Junction.  By  means  of  this  secret  combination  of  rates 
via  Grand  Junction  the  Standard  shipped  oil  into  a  large  part 
of  the  South  at  an  average  of  one-fourth  less  than  the  published 
rate  from  Whiting,  and  approximately  one-third  less  than  the 
rates  from  competitive  refining  points  in  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  no  farther  distant.  These  discriminatory  rates  had 
hardly  been  uncovered  by  the  Bureau  before  they  were  can- 
cellerl  by  the  railroad.  But  mem  while  the  business  of  the  in- 
dependents had  been  much  damaged. 

To  cite  a  second  instance,^  the  only  published  rate  on  oil  be- 
tween Whiting  and  East  St  Louis,  Illinois,  was  the  tegular  class 
rate  of  i8  cents  per  loo  pounds.  But  the  Standard,  practically 
from  the  opening  of  its  Whiting  refinery  in  1890,  had  been 
charged  only  6  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  shipments  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  were  very  large,  practically  its  entire 

>  For  other  instances,  see  Report  on  the  Tranapottation  of  Petroleuiiif 
pp.  8  seq. 

*  Described  in  Report  on  the  Transportation  of  Petvoleuin,  pp.  6-7,  ia« 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  I3'i4> 
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southwest  business  being  handled  from  Whiting  through  East 
St.  Louis.  The  independent  refiners  in  northern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  were  chaiiged  from  17  to  24^^  cents  on 
shipments  to  East  St.  Louis,  or  from  11  to  iSJ4  cents  per  100 
pounds  more  than  the  Standard  rate  to  St.  Louis  from  Whiting. 
lldd  the  adjusliiit-nt  of  rates  on  oil  been  on  the  same  basis  as  on 
mosi  other  commodities,  Whiting  would  have  enjoyed  lower 
rates  to  St.  Louis  than  would  centers  of  independent  refining, 
but  the  difference  in  favor  of  Whiting  would  not  have  been  more 
than  five  to  ten  cents,  instead  of  eleven  to  eighteen  and  a  half 
cents.  With  the  aid  of  this  six  cent  special  rate,  combmed  with 
other  minor  discriminations  in  the  rates  beyond  East  St.  Louis, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  enabled  to  establish  a  well-nigh 
complete  monopoly  throughout  the  southwest.  As  soon  as  this 
secret  six  cent  rate  was  uncovered  i)y  the  Bureau — the  railroad 
ftffirift^i^  admitted  it  was  secret — it  was  cancelled,  and  a  rate  of 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  was  substituted  therefor.  Yet  even  this 
10  cent  rate  was  unreasonably  favorable  to  the  Standard  plant 
at  Whiting  as  compared  with  rates  from  competing  refining 
points  to  East  St.  Louis. 

The  secret  rates  enjoyed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
naiurally  helped  it  to  mam  lain  its  monoiH)listic  position.  With 
the  aid  of  its  favorable  freight  rates,  the  Standard  was  able  to 
sell  oil  in  competitive  areas  at  prices  which  were  profitable  to  it, 
but  which  left  no  profit  to  its  competitors.  Upon  the  elimination 
of  the  competitors,  the  Standard  advanced  its  prices  to  several 
cents  above  the  cost  of  refining,  and  thus  made  enonnous 
profits. 

(2)  Discriminations  in  the  open  arrangement  of  rates.  Almost 

as  im|)(>rt;Lnt  as  the  secret  discriniiiiaiions  in  rates  were  the  open 
discriminations.  To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau: 

"  Almost  everywhere  the  rates  from  the  shipping  points  used 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  V)y  the  Standard  are  rela- 
tively lower  than  the  rates  from  the  shipjung  points  of  its  coni- 
|Xtitors.  Rates  have  been  made  low  to  let  the  Standard  into 
markets,  or  they  have  been  made  liigli  to  keep  its  competitors 
out  of  markets.  Trifling  differences  in  distances  are  made  an 
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excusf  for  lar^e  tlilTerences  in  rates  favorable  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  while  large  differences  in  distances  are  ignored  where 
they  are  against  the  Standard.  Sometimes  connecting  roads 
prorate  on  oil — that  is,  make  through  rates  which  are  lower  than 
the  combination  of  local  rates;  sometimes  they  refuse  to  prorate; 
bttt  in  dtJier  case  the  result  o!  their  poli^  is  to  favor  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  Different  meuiods  are  used  in  different 
places  and  under  different  conditions,  but  the  net  result  is  that 
item  Maine  to  California  the  general  arrangement  of  open  rates 
on  petroleum  oil  is  such  as  to  give  the  Standard  an  unreasonable 
advantage  over  its  competitors. 

Tbc  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  had  an  important  voice  in  the  construction  of  such 
lates."^ 

As  illustrating  the  favoritism  shown  the  Standard  Oil  Com* 

pany  we  refer  again  to  the  rates  out  of  Whiting,  Indiana.*  The 
Whiting  refmery  was  the  Standard's  most  important  refinery 
from  the  standpoint  of  distribution  in  this  countn-;  it  i)r(jiiuced 
one- third  of  all  the  refined  oil  sold  by  the  Standard  in  the  United 
States.  Into  practically  all  of  the  territory  served  by  it,  the  open 
rates  from  Whiting  wm  lower  than  the  geographical  location  of 
the  plant  justified.  This  advantage  was  increased  through  the 
refusal  of  the  railroads  to  prorate  on  oiL  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Whiting  refinery  the  western  railroads  had  prorated  on  ship- 
ments of  oil  from  the  eastern  refining  points  to  the  Middle  and  Far 
West,  as  they  had  on  practically  all  other  commodities.  But 
shortly  before  1890  the  lailroads  discontinued  this  practice,  so 
far  as  oil  shipments  were  concerned.  This  meant  that  the  east- 
em  refiners,  in  order  to  get  hito  western  markets,  had  to  pay 
the  local  rate  to  Chicago  plus  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  destinsr 
tion.  The  disadvantage  to  which  they  were  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Standard  plant  at  Whiting  was  thus  measured  by 
the  local  rate  to  Chicago,  which  amounted  to  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  and  a  half  rents  p^r  hundred  pounds.  Had  prorating 
arrangemenUi  been  maintained,  this  disadvantage  would  have 
been  much  less. 
Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  cancellation  of  the  secret 

'  Report  on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum,  pp.  20-21. 

*  Described  in  Report  oil  the  TtauuportaticA  of  Petioleum,  pp.  2i>33. 
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mtes  to  Gnuid  Junction  and  other  points,  Whiting  was  still 
ftfcvored  over  independent  refining  centers  in  the  open  rates  into 
the  entire  south.  From  Whiting  into  the  south  the  rate  cm  oil  was 
three  and  a  half  cents  less  than  from  Toledo,  four  cents  less  than 

from  Cleveland,  and  seven  and  a  half  cents  less  than  from  Pitts- 
burg, although  on  other  commodities  the  rates  from  all  these 
cities  were  practically  the  same  as  from  Whiting.  The  success  of 
this  policy  of  discrimination  between  refining  points  was  largely 
dq)endent,  of  course,  upon  the  fact  that  a  laige  prqxHrtion  of  the 
Standard's  traffic  originated  at  phuies  where  the  independent 
refiners  had  no  plants.  The  Standard  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  the  o3  which  It  dktributed  in  the  United  States  from  its  great 
refineries  at  ihe  seaboard  and  near  Whiting,  and  there  were  few 
competitors  at  the  seaboard  and  none  at  Whiting. 

Unfair  M eihods  of  Comprtition  in  the  Sale  oj Ute  Refined 

Petroleum  Products 

Hie  most  important  of  the  unfair  practices  of  the  Standard^  so 
for  as  they  relate  to  sellings  has  been  local  price  cutting,  or 

local  price  discrimination  as  it  is  generally  called.  The  prices 
charged  by  the  Standard  Oil  Comjxiny  for  petroleum  products 
have  \'aried  greatly  in  different  towns  according  to  the  amount 
of  competition.  This  has  been  true  of  all  petroleum  products, 
but  has  been  most  glaring  with  respect  to  illiuninating  oil  and 
gasoline.  After  making  allowance  for  freight  charges,  which 
generally  form  a  considerable  part  of  gross  prices,  mariied  dif- 
ferences in  prices  appeared,  not  only  between  different  states 
or  sections  of  the  country,  but  also  between  the  different  towns 
of  each  state.  These  differences  in  prices  could  sometimes  be 
explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  differences  in  prcxluction  and 
marketing  costs,  yet  in  many  cases  they  reflected  solely  the 
intensity  of  competition  encountered. 

The  fact  of  varying  prices  in  different  sections,  indicating 
Jocal  price  discrimination,  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  giv- 
ing the  average  price  (\es&  freight  charges)  paid  by  retailers  for 
illuminating  oil  purchased  from  the  Standard.* 

^  Rqx>rt  on  the  Petrokum  iQdu&lry,  part  II,  p.  31. 
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Average  Price  of  Illuminatinc  Oil,>  Less  Freight,  December,  igcH* 

BY  States 


Cents 

North  Atlantic  Diviakm:    per  gallon 


Maine   10.4 

New  Hampshire   10.3 

VernK)nt   9.0 

Massachusetts   9.9 

Rhode  Island   9.6 

Connetlicut   8.9 

New  Yofk   10  .0 

New  Jersey   9  .8 

Pennsylvania   8.7 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware   77 

Maryland  &  D.  C   9.2 

Virginia   9.7 

West  Virginia   9  0 

North  CaroUna   10.3 

South  Carolina   10.8 

Georgia   11.6 

Florida   12.8 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio   8  .5 

Indiana   9.3 

niinob   9  .1 

Michigan   9.0 

Wisconsin   9.3 

Minnesota   9.6 

Iowa   10.2 

Missouri   10.9 

North  Dakota   xi.i 


North  Central  Division  Cenlt 
(cont.) :  per  gaUum 

South  Dakota   t  ?  0 

Nebraska...   10.5 

Kansas   11. 4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky   9.^ 

Tennessee   11. 6 

Alabama  

Mississippi   9.8 

Louisiana   9.5 

Arkansas   13.9 

Indian  Territory   12.5 

Oklahoma   14.0 

Texas   11. 6 

Western  Division: 

Montiina   15.6 

Idaho   15.6 

Wyoming   15.6 

Colorado   16.2 

New  Mexico   13. i 

Arizona   10.7 

Utah   14.8 

Nevada   r6.4 

Washington   15.7 

Oregon   15.5 

California   it.i 

Northern  California   12.4 

Southern  California   7.2 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  ixxvTiv^v  ]  )rice  ot  lilumin- 
ntin^?  oil  was  lowest  in  Delaware — 7.7  cents  per  gallon — ^and 
tiighestin  Colorado — 16.2  cents  per  gallon — not  counting  Nev- 
ada»  the  quotation  for  which  represented  only  one  town.  The 
average  price  in  Colorado  was  thus  more  than  twice  the  average 

'  There  are  several  grades  of  illuminatini;  oil,  but  most  of  the  oil  sold  in 
this  country  is  the  second  grade  of  water-wiuie  oil,  and  the  prices  of  illum- 
inating oil  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  are  for  the 
most  part  th«  prices  of  this  grade  of  oH 
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price  in  Delaware.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 

Corporations  nol  more  than  three  and  one-half  cents  of  the  dif- 
ference in  price  in  these  two  states  could  be  explained  by  dif- 
iertnces  in  producing  and  marketing  costs;  and  of  course  none 
of  the  difference  in  price  could  be  explained  by  differences  in 
freight  rates,  since  the  price  in  each  case  was  that  paid  by  the 
retailer^  less  freight  chatges  from  the  Standard  refinery. 

Again,  the  prices  (freight  rates  deducted)  within  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  from  the  Northern  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ranged  from  8.5  cents  in  Ohio,  where  several  independent  plants 
were  kKated,  to  13.0  cents  in  parts  of  Arkansas.  This  territory 
was  largely  sui)plied  with  oil  by  the  Standard  rcnneries  at  Whit- 
ing, Indiana,  and  Cleveland  and  Lima,  Ohio;  and  these  refineries 
used  the  same  kind  of  crude  oil,  and  had  practically  the  same 
production  costs.  In  fact,  most  of  this  area  was  served  by  the 
Whiting  refineiy  alone. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  sectional  price  variation  is  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Standard  refined  oil  at  its  great  re- 
finer>'  near  San  Fran ri -co.  The  average  price  of  this  oil,  the 
freight  rate  deducted,  in  Deceiiiber,  1904,  was  7.2  cents  per 
gallon  in  southern  California,  and  12.4  cents  per  gallon  in 
northern  California.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  there  were 
independeat  refineries  in  southern  California.  In  Oregon,  which 
drew  its  supplies  from  the  same  source,  the  price  (freight  rate 
deducted)  averaged  15.3  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  Washington, 
15.7  cents.  The  price  in  the  northern  Pacific  states  was  thus 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  southern  California  for  exactly 
the  same  oil. 

The  figures  for  gasoline  show  practically  the  same  amount  of 
ptke  variation  between  the  several  states  and  sections  of  the 
ooimtzy  as  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  illuminating  oil. 

Equally  significant  are  the  differences  in  prices  charged  for 
lOumfnating  oil  and  gasoline  in  towns  within  the  same  state. 
This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  and  the  details  need  not  be  reproduced  here.* 

'See  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industiy,  port  II,  pp.  35-39,  48o-'S07» 
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Summariaiiig  the  data»  in  thirty-one  of  the  states  and  territories, 

the  range  between  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  illuminating 
oil,  freight  deducted,  was  at  least  3  cents;  in  ten  slates  the  ranj^e 
was  at  least  5  cents;  and  in  one  state — New  Mexico — the  higlie^t 
price  charged  within  the  state  exceeded  by  13.2  cents  per  gallon 
the  lowest  price  charged.  In  most  cases,  according  to  the  report, 
only  a  small  part  of  these  differences  in  price  within  a  single 
state  was  attributable  to  differences  in  marketing  cost. 

With  respect  to  a  number  of  the  towns  in  which  the  price  of 
illuminating  oil  was  relatively  low,  the  Bureau  made  inquiry 
into  the  cause  thereof,  and  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
these  low  prices  were  due  to  the  existence  of  active  competition. 
To  quote  from  the  report: 

"The  evidence  is,  hi  fact,  absoluUly  conclusive  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  charges  altogether  excessive  pric^  where 
it  meets  no  competition^  and  particularly  where  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  competitors  entering  the  field,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  competition  is  active^  it  frequently  cuts  prices 
to  a  point  which  leaves  even  the  Standard  little  or  no  profit,  and 
which  more  often  leaves  no  profit  to  the  competitor,  ivhose 
costs  are  ordinarily  somewhat  higher."  ^ 

The  significance  of  these  differences  in  prices  app<^rs  when  it 
is  realized  that  a  reduction  of  about  7  mills  per  gallon  in  the 
price  of  illuminating  oil  would  have  converted  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  investment  in  refining  and  marketing  facilities  into 
an  actual  loss.'  The  differences  in  price  between  competitive 
and  noncompetitive  towns  and  areas,  even  after  making  liberal 
allowaiKL'  for  possible  dilTt Tiiices  in  production  and  marketing 
costs,  often  amounted,  as  we  Imw.  seen,  to  several  cent>  pt  r  i^u.!- 
lon.  How  disastrously  the  practice  of  local  price  discrimination 
affected  the  independent  refiners  must,  therefore,  be  quite 
obvious. 

In  carrying  out  its  practice  of  local  price  discrimination  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  made  frequent  use  of  bogus  independent 
concerns,  that  is,  concerns  paraded  as  independent,  yet  in 

*  Report  OD  tbe  Petroieum  Industzy,  part  II,  p.  39. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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reality  controlled  by  the  Standard.  B>  means  of  these 

the  Standard  was  able  to  cut  prices  to  the  customers  of  the  in- 
dependent refiner,  without  incurring  the  additional  loss  in\  olved 
ina  reduction  of  i)ri(  t  s  to  (he  entire  trade  of  the  territory  afTec led. 
By  this  device,  also,  anti-trust  sentiment,  which  often  look  the 
foim  of  a  refusal  to  buy  from  a  trust,  was  overcome.  The 
government  m  its  firief  presented  a  list  of  63  concerns  which  had 
been  operated  by  the  Standard  as  bogus  independents.'  The 
most  extensive  <^  these  companies  was  the  Repubhc  Oil  Com- 
pany (a  reorganization  of  the  firm  of  Scofield,  Shurmer  and 
Teagle).  The  chief  function  of  this  company,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  iMissouri,  was  to  follow  up  the  business  of  the 
independent  refers,  and  under  the  guise  of  being  an  independ- 
ent company,  and  by  means  of  rebates,  fraud,  and  deception,  to 
wa^  a  most  vigorous  competition  agamst  them  in  all  districts 
where  they  competed  with  the  Standard  companies.  And  when, 
to  quote  the  Court,  ''the  Republic  Oil  Company  had  sufficiently 
chastised  the  independents,  and  thereby  curlied  their  desire 
and  ambition  lo  increase  the  \oluine  of  their  business,  by 
the  rediirtion  of  price  of  oils  or  oilierwise,  it  would  then  practi- 
cally retire  from  the  held  of  operation  and  eagerly  await  the  next 
combat  with  the  independents,  if,  perchance,  any  one  of  them 
was  so  timorous  as  to  challenge  the  monopoly  of  those  two  com- 
panies [the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiuia  and  the  Waters 
Pierce  Oil  Company]  by  seeking  any  portion  of  their  trade."  * 
The  Standard  was  able  to  conduct  this  poh'cy  of  local  price 
cuttinjr  with  effectiveness  because  of  the  intimaie  knowledge  it 
had  of  its  competitors'  bu>iri('s>  dcilin^^.  I  tiis  knowledge  was 
obtained  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  various  subsid- 
iaiy  marketing  companies  throu^  a  highly  developed  system 
cC  cflfnonage  over  the  affairs  of  its  competitors.  The  desired  in- 
formation as  to  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  oil  by  competitors 
was  obtained  in  part  through  the  observations  of  its  own  staff, 
and  in  part  by  bribing  railroad  employees.' 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  II,  pp.  590-533. 

*  2tS  MisBouri  Reports  445. 

'  Report  00  the  PctiDkum  Indiistiy,  part  I,  p.  303;  and  part  n,  p.  5B. 
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The  practice  of  local  price  discriminatioii— «fonn  of  predatory 
competition— was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Standard's  method 

of  marketing.  The  Standard  had  largely  dirninated  the  jobbm, 

deliverinj^  its  oil  directly  to  the  retailer  by  nuans  of  its  own  tank 
cars,  tank  stations,  and  tank  wagons.  This  bulk  system  of 
distribution  has  great  advantages  over  barrel  or  package  distri- 
bution. In  the  first  place  it  costs  less  to  ship  oil  in  bulk  than  in 
barrds  or  other  packa^»  and  there  is  often  a  saving  in  the 
local  delivety  of  oil  from  the  railway  to  the  retailer.  And  per- 
haps more  important  is  the  fact  that  barreled  oil  is  likely  to  leak, 
to  cause  dirt,  bad  odors,  and  fire,  and  therefore  the  retail  dealer 
will  ordinarily  prefer  to  buy  oil  lri>ni  Lhtj  Lank  wagon  even  at  a 
somewhat  higher  price.  Dealing  directly  with  the  retailer,  and 
sometimes  even  directly  with  the  consumer,  the  Standard  could 
obviously  adjust  its  prices  in  the  various  markets  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stifle  threatened  competiti<m,  as  it  could  not  had  its 
product  been  handled  laigely  through  jobbers. 

This  in  itself  excellent,  because  economical,  bulk  system  <d 
dtstributfon  further  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Stand- 
ard's  monopoly,  in  that  one  tank  waguii  can  serve  a  given  town 
(if  a  small  one),  or  a  (  tion  thereof  (if  a  large  one),  as  well  as  two 
can,  and  at  a  much  less  expense  per  unit  of  product.  This  is  be- 
cause ol  the  elimination  of'a  duplicate  service.  The  result  is  that 
when  once  a  concern  has  the  facilities  for  supplying  a  given  town, 
other  concerns  naturally  hesitate  to  invade  its  tenitoiy.  They 
well  realize  that  severe  competition  may  result,  and  in  this 
competition  the  concern  with  an  established  clientele  will  have 
the  advantage.  However,  if  the  first  concern  to  enter  the  field 
merely  does  a  local  l)ii-itiess  it  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  c(>ni])L>l- 
itors  from  gaining  a  foothold,  unless  indeed  it  should  be  willing 
to  cut  prices  on  all  its  sales;  and  this  would  be  quite  as  costly  to 
it  as  to  its  competitors.  But  if  one  of  the  competitors  does  a 
nation-wide  business,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Thus,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  doing  business  throughout  the  whole 
country,  could  cut  prices  in  the  particular  localities  where  there 
was  r()mi)etiti()n,  and  could  meet  the  losses  thus  incurred  out  of 
the  profits  gathered  in  elsewhere.  A  concern  doing  business  in  a 
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limited  tenitpiy  must  therefore  generally  succumb  in  a  test  of 
strength  with  the  Standard;  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of 

comprtiLiuri  in  this  indu^lr\'. 

The  Standard  was  thus  able  to  ward  off  competition  in  the 
saJe  ol  the  greater  part  of  its  product.  However  tempting  the 
prices,  independents  hesitated  to  enter  Standard  markets.  They 
could  compete  successfully  only  if  able  to  establish  tank  sta^ 
tions  and  tank  wagon  delivery  on  a  large  enou^  scale  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  unit  of  product  to  a  reasonable  figure;  and  they  had 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  if  they  made  the  venture  the 
Standard  was  likely  to  cut  prices  below  the  cost  of  production 
and  delivery.  They  realized  that  the  Standard  could  afford  this 
interminably,  if  the  price  cutting  was  sufficiently  localized,  and 
that  they  could  not.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  concern  which  had 
strong  backing,  and  which  sold  oil  in  most  of  the  leading 

markets  of  the  country,  could  save  Itself  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  practice  of  price  discrimination,  and  compel  the 
Standard,  if  that  company  should  determine  to  put  prices  below 
cost,  to  accept  losses  as  great  as  its  own.  And  no  concern  had 
been  able  diirinc:  the  period  dowfi  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  191 1  to  develop  a  business  of  such  a  size. 
The  Standard  had  been  able  to  keep  competition  localized  and 
scattered,  and  thus  subject  to  its  control  The  wonder  is,  indeed, 
that  competition  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  unless  perchance 
this  was  not  desired  by  the  Standard  from  a  fear  of  drastic 
governmental  action. 

We  have  noied  the  monopolistic  position  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  have  seen  by  what  means  it  achieved  and  main- 
tained this  position.  How  has  the  consumer  fared  at  the  hands 
of  this  organization?  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices? 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  reviewing  the  history  of  the  oil 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  Standard  has  reduced  prices,  and  thus 
has  benefited  the  consumer;  that  because  of  its  remarkable 
eflSciencv  and  the  concentration  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
trust  the  Standard  has  charged  prices  lower  than  would  have 
pre\*ailed  under  a  competitive  regime. 

Satisfactory  data  showing  the  course  of  prices  of  petroleum 
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products  in  the  United  States  could  not  be  obtained  except  for 

comparatively  rectnt  >  ears.  This  was  because  the  Standard  for 
many  years  had  soki  its  oil  for  the  most  part  directly  to  retail- 
ers, and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  retail  dealers,  except 
during  recent  years,  sufficient  returns  to  show  the  true  price 
moveme&L  However,  an  idea  of  the  general  movement  of 
illuminating  oil  prices  in  this  country  can  be  gamed  by  a  stu^y  of 
export  prices,  thouf^  these  eipoTt  prices  must  be  used  with 
caution.  The  table  below  ^ows  the  movement  of  export  prices 
from  1866 -1905. 

AvnAGB  PaicB  at  FtomsYLVANu  Crudb  at  Waus  amd  Avsbagb  Piocb 
or  Exmr  IixumKAtoro  On,  xst  Baubis  at  Nbw  Yoix,  wrb 
Marguv  bbtwbbn  l^Eif ,  i866-igo5  ^ 


(CerUs  per  gallon) 


Year 

Pmnsyhama 
crude 

Export  oil 
m  barrels 

Mcrgm 

1866  

6.33 

30.08 

23-75 

1867  

4.  x6' 

20.75 

16.59 

6.13 

21.  t6 

15.03 

lo.oa 

«4  59 

14  57 

1870  

8.08 

22.96 

14-88 

9  38 

21 .69 

12.31 

7.92 

30.97 

13  05 

1873  

3-75 

II  .96 

1874  

2.63 

XX. 65 

9.02 

187s  

2.60 

"•39 

8.79 

1876  

SSI 

17.22 

IX. 7X 

1877  

5  43 

14.71 

9.28 

1878  

2.78 

10.75 

7.97 

J879  

2.04 

8.09 

6.05 

1880  

2.24 

9x5 

6.91 

1881  

2.03 

8.07 

6. 04 

1882  

1.87 

7.42 

555 

*  Report  oa  the  Petioleum  Induatiy,  put  II,  p.  49.  The  prices  bom 

1866-1878  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  The  export  prices  are  for  oil  in 
barrels,  and  though  there  has  been  some  fluctuatkm  in  the  price  ol  t>arrels 
independent  of  that  of  oil,  nevertheless  the  figures  show  apprarimatety  the 
price  of  ofl  itsell. 
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AvnAGB  Pbics  op  PSMMmvAinA  Cmm  at  Wbus— Conliiiiicd 


(Cents  per  gaUon) 


Pmniybamia 
crude 

.  Bxport  otf 
in  harrela 

Margin 

1883  

8.13 

5  61 

2.00 

8  29 

6.39 

in^s  

2.  II 

8.09 

s  98 

1886  

1 .70 

7.11 

s  41 

1887  

I  59 

6.73 

5. 14 

1888  

2.07 

7  49 

5  42 

1889  

2.19 

7.12 

4  93 

2.06 

7  31 

S  25 

I  59 

6.93 

5  34 

I  32 

6.07 

4  75 

««M  

1.5a 

5.33 

3.71 

1«94  

1. 99 

S.19 

3.30 

i«9S  

3.18 

7.36 

4.18 

1896  

2.84 

6.97 

4.13 

1897  

1.87 

5.91 

1898  

3.16 

6.33 

4  16 

1899  

3.10 

7.98 

4.88 

3.33 

8.46 

5.24 

3.88 

7  SI 

A  (^i 

2.9s 

738 

4-43 

1903  

3  78 

8  69 

4.91 

IQC^  

3  87 

^  JO 

4  43 

«905  

3  32 

7.22 

3.90 

From  an  fnammation  of  this  table  it  appears  that  the  maigin 

between  crude  and  refined  oil  declined  abnost  steadily  from  23.75 
cents  per  gallon  in  1866  lo  11.96  cents  in  1873.  Prior  to  1S74  the 
oil  industry  was  a  highly  conij)ctitive  one,  and  obviously  no  one 
concern  could  claim  the  credit  lor  the  reduction  in  the  margin. 
The  decline  in  the  maigin  between  1866  and  1873,  should  be 
noted,  exceeded  the  total  decline  since  1873.  This  great  de» 
dme  in  the  maigin  under  a  competitive  regime — a  decline 
due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  the  co§t  of  production — would 
appear  to  foreshadow  a  still  further  reduction  in  costs  and 
in  the  margin,  trust  or  no  trust,  though  not  in  all  probabiliiy 
at  ^  rapid  a  rate  as  during  the  earlier  period.    Again,  it 
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should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  decline  in  the  margin  which 
took  place  after  1873  had  come  by  1879.  By  this  time  the 
Standard  had  obtained  its  monopolistic  control  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  margin  had  been  11.96  cents  in  1873;  in  1879  it 
was  6.05  cents.  This  reduction  in  the  margin  ifom  1874-1879 
was  the  result  in  large  measure  of  a  decline  in  transportation 
costs.  The  rate  on  illuminating  oil  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields 
to  New  York,  which  had  been  4  cents  per  gallon  in  1874,  fell  in 
1879,  when  rales  were  being  slashed,  as  low  as  1  cent  per  gallon.^ 
The  l)uiiding  of  pipe-lines  to  the  seaboard  likewise  reduced  the 
cost  of  transportation,  yet,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the  Stand- 
ard did  not  originate  trunk  pipe-lines;  in  fact,  it  first  learned 
through  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Com- 
pany that  this  means  of  transportation  was  feasible.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Bureau  with  respect  to  the  history  of  prices  to  1879 
is  that  the  remaricable  decline  in  the  margin  between  crude  oO 
and  refined  oil  was  chit  if  not  wholly,  due  to  natural  or  exter- 
nal causes,  quite  independent  of  any  special  influence  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.-  I  he  Standard,  in  its  opinion,  could 
claim  little,  if  any,  credit  for  the  reduction. 

The  reduction  in  the  margin  since  1879  has  been  noteworthy, 
yet  it  has  been  by  no  means  as  great  as  prior  to  1879.  In  1879 
the  margin  was  6.05  cents  per  gallon;  in  1905  it  was  3.90  cents, 
though  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  shown  in  the  table  was 
as  high  a-  4.46  cents.  It  should  be  clear  thai  ihe  Standard  was 
not  resjKjiisihle  for  all  of  this  limited  reduction  in  the  margin. 
Progress  in  the  industry  was  only  to  be  expected,  combination 
or  no  combination.  Furthermore,  the  export  prices  during  the 
period  under  consideration  were  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
domestic  prices;  domestic  prices  rose  much  more  rapidly  than 
export  prices.  The  average  margin  between  the  quoted  price  of 
water-white  oil  in  barrels  to  jobbers  at  New  York,  and  the  price 
of  Penns}  U.iuia  crude  in  1882  (the  lirst  available  year),  was  9.2 
cents  per  gallon,  while  in  1903  it  was  as  high  as  lo.i  cents  per  gal- 
lon; in  1904  it  was  9.8  cents;  and  in  1905  it  was  9.3  cents.^  This 

1  Rqx>rt  on  the  Petroleuin  Industiy,  part  11,  p.  50.  *  Ibid. 

*Ibid.,  p.  SI* 
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indicates  an  actual  advance  in  the  domestic  maigin  since  1882, 
but  the  value  of  the  barrels  had  increased  also»  so  that  an  exact 
comparison  between  the  two  periods  can  not  be  made. 

Such  slight  reduction  as  has  taken  place  in  the  maiigin  since 
the  early  eighties  has  been  counterbalanced,  moreover,  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  by-products  obtained. 
That  is  to  say,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  \^lue  of  the  by- 
products the  margin  should  have  declined  even  more  than  it  did. 
While  the  Standard  has  undoubtedly  effected  greater  improve- 
ments in  the  utilization  ci  by-products  than  have  its  competi- 
tors, to  attribute  all  the  improvements  to  the  Standard  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioner^  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
and  out  of  accord  with  the  history  of  improvements  in  indus- 
tries in  which  compt t ii ion  has  been  active.^  It  is  certain,  says 
the  Commissioner,  that  under  free  competition,  there  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  value  of  by-products  to 
permit  a  greater  reduction  of  the  margin  between  crude  and 
illuminating  oil  than  the  Standard  made.  To  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Coipoiations,  "the  Standard  has  consis- 
tently used  its  power  to  raise  the  price  of  ofl  during  the  last  ten 
years,  not  only  absolutely  but  also  rchtively  to  the  cost  ctf  crude 
oil "  * 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  prices,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  showed  as  little  consideration  for  the 
ooQsumer  as  for  its  competitors.  This  conclusion  is  reenforced 
by  an  examination  of  the  profits  obtained  by  the  Standard  or- 
guusation. 

The  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  been  enormous, 
both  in  amount  and  in  proportion  to  the  investment  of  the  com- 

pan>'.  This  becomes  apparent  upon  an  cAaiiiiaation  of  the 
table  on  page  88. 

'Report  on  the  Petroleum  Indu:>try,  part  II,  p.  51. 
^Ibid-,  p.  XXX. 
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DivmsMDS  AND  Pkofits  or  tbe  Standasd  On,  Trust  (1883-1899)  Aim 
or  TBB  Stamimbd  Oil  CourAinr  (1899-1906)  > 


Year 

Trust 

certtncales 
Of  capital 

stock 
at  end  of 

year. 

000 
omiM 

Amount 
of 

dividettds. 

nno 

omitted 

Rate  of 
dmdenas 

Art 

• 

earnings. 

000 

imiled 

Per  cent 

of  net 
earnings 

19 

capital 
slodi 

Per  cent 

of  net 

• 

earnings 
w 

mtan  nd 
assets 

t889  

5.25 

$12,388 

17.4 

20.5 

1883.  ....... 

7if730 

4,268 

6.00 

",231 

15.7 

16.3 

1884  

7»iW 

*     .  A  A 

4,288 

0.00 

7.778 

10.9 

10.5 

IS85  

71,830 

7479 

10.50 

A  A 

8,382 

II  .8 

II. 0 

1S86  

73-355 

7,226 

TO  00 

15.350 

20  .  Q 

18.7 

1887  

00,187 

8,4^'3' 

1 0  00 

14,026 

15-6 

IS  5 

A  0  A 

1888  

00, 2Q3 

10,236 

11  .50 

12,757 

14  I 

13  3 

1 88<)  

90,344 

10,620 

12.00 

14,845 

16.4 

IS  0 

1890  

96,941 

11,200 

12  .00 

19,131 

IQ.7 

>• 

17.6 

1891  

97,219 

11,648 

12  .00 

16,331 

16.8 

13  8 

A 

1892  

97,250 

11,874 

12.21 

19,174 

19  7 

IS  4 



97,250 

1 1 ,670 

12.00 

15,457 

15.9 

n.9 

1894  

97,250 

11,670 

12.00 

15.544 

xo.e 

ti.6 

189s  

97,aso 

i6,53> 

17.00 

24*078 

24.8 

17.3 

1896  

97iW 

30,147 

31.00 

34*077 

35 .0 

23.S 

1897  

97,250 

33«> 

47,443* 

A  A 

48.8 

27.0 

1898  

97,250 

20,175 

30.00 

47*443' 

48.8 

27.6 

1899  

97.250 

32,092 

33  00 

47,443* 

48.8 

27.6 

X9OO  

97.448 

46,691 

48.00 

SS,SOi 

57.0 

27.6 

I901  

97,448 

46,77s 

48.00 

52,291 

53.7 

25  I 

1902 ........ 

97,448 

43.851 

45.00 

64,6x3 

66.3 

29. 3 

1903  

97.448 

42,877 

44.00 

81,336 

83  5 

32  4 

1904  

98,338 

3S,i88 

36.00 

61,570 

62.6 

21.7 

1905  

98,338 

39.335 

40  00 

57.459 

58  4 

18.7 

1906  

9^,338 

39,335 

40.00 

83,122 

84  5 

24.6 

1  BrieC  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  I,  p.  6,  and  vol.  II,  pp.  8-9; 
and  Report  on  the  Petroleum  Industiy,  put  IT,  pp.  39-40. 
'  Also  stock  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  amounting  to  $15,028,200. 

'  There  arc  no  data  by  whii  h  to  show  the  earnint^s  of  these  thrw  years 
*y:'parn.tc!\';  the  fitnires  here  j^iven  show,  \',-ith  -.utj^lant arcwr;u'\',  the 
average  fur  the  three  yearSy  1897-1^.  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no. 
735),  vol  II,  p.  8^ 
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The  Standard  Oil  Company  thus  paid  out  in  dividends  during 
1882  to  X906  the  sum  of  $548^36,446,  an  average  of  24  per 
cent  per  year.  For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1906,  the  dividends 
ranged  from  30  per  cent  to  48  per  cent,  and  averaged  39.7  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  a  large  part  of  the  profits  was  not  distrib- 
uieti  to  stockhuliiers,  but  was  put  back  into  the  business.  The 
totaJ  net  eamini<s  from  1882-1906  amounted  to  $8^8,78:^,78^, 
exceeding  the  dividends  by  $290,347,337.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1906,  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  capital  ranged  from 
48.8  per  cent  to  84.5  per  cent^  the  average  lor  the  ten  year  period 
bdog  over  61  per  cent* 

The  rate  of  dividends  and  of  net  eamlngH  becomes  even 
larger,  moreover,  if  applied,  not  to  the  capital  stock,  but  to  the 
ticiual  investment  in  the  business,  exclusive  of  the  reinvestment 
of  surplus  earnings.  This  investment,  determined  by  adding  to 
the  appraised  value  of  the  properties  in  1882  ($55,710,098)  the 
sums  invested  since  1882,  amounted  in  1906  to  $69,024,480.^  Of 
course,  the  value  of  the  property  held  by  the  Standard  in  1906 
much  exceeded  this  figure,  but  this  excess  value  came  from  the 
building  up  of  the  property  throu|^  the  reinvestment  of  the 
surplus  earnings.  Tested  by  the  investment  basis,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  with  a  capitaliz;ition  in  1906  of  $98,338,382,  was 
overcapitali/L'd  by  about  $30,000,000;  that  is,  its  stock  was 
watered  to  that  extent. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  the  rate  o£  profit  on  the 
actual  investment  is  not  a  fair  basis  of  analysis;  that  a  fairer 
basb  is  the  ratio  of  dividends  and  net  earnings  to  the  value  of  the 
company's  pn^rty,  i.  e.,  to  its  net  assets.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  tnduded  in  the  table  a  column  showing  the  per  cent  of  the 
net  earnings  to  the  mean  net  assets.  Naturally  these  figures  are 
more  favorable  to  the  Standard,  yet  even  these  figures  hhuw 
how  profitable  the  prices  charged  by  the  Standard  have  been. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  Standard  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1906  aveiBged  over  35  per  cent  on  the  company's  net  assets. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  argument  that  prices  are 
rasonable  when  th^  return  only  a  fair  profit  on  the  value  of  the 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  725),  vol.  II,  pp.  4-5. 
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property,  even  inciuding  in  that  value  the  property  which  was 
acquired  out  of  surplus  earnings.  It  is  not  nere<;sar\'  because 
viewed  from  any  standpoint  it  is  manifest  that  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  spoke  truly  when  it  said  that  "the  domestic 
consumer  has  been  compeUed  to  pay  an  exorbitant  tribute  to. 
the  oil  monopoly. "  ^ 

It  is  ap|)arent  that  the  ])rolits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com|xiiiy 
have  been  tiiorniou^.  For  the  ten  years  endinj^  in  1906  these 
profits  averaged  almost  $6o,ooo,cxx>  per  year,  while  the  divi- 
dends averaged  nearly  140^000,000  per  year.  The  $20»ooO|00o 
of  undivided  profits  were  ample  to  provide  for  any  extension 
of  plant.  Much  of  the  $40,000,000  in  dividends  therefore 
went  mto  other  industries— naturally  into  those  allied  with  the 
oil  industry.  Inasmuch  as  all  industries  depend  on  transporta- 
tion and  as  the  niilroads  are  large  buyers  of  oil  products,  inti- 
mate aliilialions  with  the  railroad  companies  were  well  worth 
cultivating.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  Standard  Oil  capi- 
talists became  large  shareholders  in  railroad  companies.  We 
find  also  that  the  Standard  Oil  interests  went  mto  the  gas  and  the 
electric  lighting  businesses.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
of  New  York  City,  for  esomple,  was  once,  if  not  still,  a  Standard 
Oil  affair.  We  find  these  same  interests  in  the  steel  business, 
lUiUibly  as  large  stockholders  in  the  Uiiiled  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. We  find  them  interested  in  copper,  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company  being  a  notable  example.  We  find  them 
in  the  glucose  business,  particularly  in  the  Com  Products  Re- 
fining  Company.  We  find  that  they  have  even  invaded  the 
bankmg  field.  In  this  field  they  could  probably  say,  with 
Aneas,  quorum  pars  nu^na  fiU,  a  great  part  of  which  I — not 
was — but  am.  They  could  even,  with  Pistol,  exdaim 

Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Also  in  other  realms  is  thtir  influence  felt — in  the  educational 
world,  in  religious,  humanitarian,  and  oilu  i  activities — with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ot  America  unwilling  to 

*  Renovt  on  the  Petroleum  Industry,  part  II,  p.  4a, 
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give  a  charter  to  a  $100,000,000  of  this  money,  to  be  devoted 
in  perpetuity  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Truly,  there  are  various  grave  and  far-reaching  problems 
connected  with  the  question  as  to  whether  a  monopoly  In  oil  is  to 

be  f)ennitted  to  continue  as  being  on  the  whole  a  blessing  to 
mankind,  whelhti  a  few  cents  per  gallon  added  to  the  price  uf  the 
oil  that  lights  the  humbler  worker's  home  or  to  the  price  of  the 
gasoline  that  drives  Ford  and  Packard  and  business  truck  is 
or  is  not  to  be  hereafter  the  stable  foundation  for  world-wide 
business  activities  and  for  humanitarian  succors  as  well. 
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TH£  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY  ^ 

The  early  history  o£  the  sugar  trust,  touched  on  in  chapter  ill, 
may  be  briefly  reviewed.  The  Sugar  Refineries  Company — a 
trustee  device — had  been  onganized  in  1^7.  In  1890  this  ar- 
rangement was  declared  illegal  by  the  New  York  courts,  and  ^ 
as  a  result  a  reorganization  was  determined  upon.  In  January, 
1891,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  chartered  m  the 
state  of  New  Jersey, — then  a  place  of  refuge  for  combiiia lions 
and  trusts.  The  new  comjvany  had  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  $50,000,000,  half  preferred  stock  and  half  common.-  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  exchanged  its  capital  stock 
for  the  trust  certificates  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company,  and 
thus  obtained  control  over  the  various  corporations  previously 
controlled  by  the  trustees.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany next  caused  the  several  corporations,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, to  convey  to  it  tlieir  entire  property,  real  and  personal;  and 

*0n  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  see:  Original  petition  in 
United  States  9,  Amcfican  Sugar  ReBning  Company  et  al.;  HeazingB  before 
the  Spedal  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  InvestigstioD  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1913;  House  Report  no.  3iia»  50th  Omg^ 
i8t  Sess.,  1887^1888;  Report  of  Committee  on  Geneml  Laws  rdatlve  to 
"Trusts"  and  *'Sugar  Tiuats^"  transmitted  to  the  Kew  York  L^ghiatnie, 
April  30,  1 891;  Report  of  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
appointed  to  investigate  trusts,  transmitted  to  the  New  York  State  Legisp 
lature,  March  9,  1897  (Lexow  Report);  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp. 
4^-166,  801-812;  I2T  Xcw  York  Reports  582-626;  156  U.  S.  i-^*'^;  Report  of 
the  I'ctJcral  Tnidc  Comnii«<;ion  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry'  in  the  United 
Slates,  May  24,  1917;  Annual  RrjKjrls  of  the  Attorney  (leneral  of  the  United 
States,  1909  ff.;  Willett  and  ( .ray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal; 
Taussii;,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Ouestibn,  Part  II  (Sugar);  Vogt,  The 
Sugar  Rcuning  Industry  in  the  United  SUtcs. 

*  Original  Petition  in  United  States  v.  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
p.  47.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  Oriipnal  PetitioQ. 
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tfaeteupoD  dissolved  them.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  series  of 
transactions,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  became  a 
property  owning  trust,  as  distinct  from  a  holding  company  trust. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  operated  only  four 
refineries, — the  Standard  Sugar  refinery  at  Boston,  the  Matth- 
iessen  nnd  Weichers  refinery  at  Jersey  City,  the  Havemeyers  and 
Elder  refinery  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  refinery  at 
New  Orleans.  These  four  refineries  among  them  had  a  daily 
melting  capacity  of  about  70  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole 
country.'  There  were  only  six  other  cane  sugar  refineries  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  these — the  Havemeyers  and  Elder  plant  in 
San  Francisco — was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of  the  trust. 
TheowTiersof  the  San  Francisco  [)lant  had  gone  into  the  "trust** 
in  iBS&f  the  year  after  its  organization,  but  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  state  of  Califomii,  the  plant  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  H.  O.  HavcmQper,  T.  A.  Havemqrer,  and  C.  H. 
Senff ,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  ol  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Company.  These  three  men  had  thenceforth  carried  on  the 
business  under  the  name  of  Havemeyers  and  Elder,  but  always  in 
codperation  with  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  American  Siipfar  Refining  Company.  Inc  luding  the 
output  of  this  San  l-rancisco  refinery,  as  is  only  proper,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  controlled  at  its  organiza- 
tion about  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  melting  capacity.* 

The  only  cane  sugar  refining  companies  outside  of  the  trust  in 
January,  1891,  were  the  California  Sugar  Refinery  at  San  Fran- 
cifsco;  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  E.  C.  Knight 
Company,  and  the  Delaware  Sugar  House,  all  located  at  Phiki- 
dcif  )liia:  and  the  Nash,  Spaulding  and  Company  at  Boston  (later 
known  as  the  Revere  Sugar  Refining  Company).  During  the 
course  of  the  year  189 1  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Company 
began  the  operation  of  a  laige  new  refinery  at  Philadelphia;  and 
the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Company  hid  under  construction 
a  refinery  in  Baltimore.  The  sugar  trust  set  out  to  overcome  all 
these  competitors,  and  by  1892  had  acquired  all  of  them  but  one. 

The  first  to  succumb  was  the  Caiilurma  Sugar  Rchnery  at 
^  Ongioal  Petition,  p.  $1.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  5i~-S3. 
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San  Frandsco,  owned  by  John  D.,  Adolph  B.,  and  Ciaus  Spreck- 
eb.  In  March,  1891,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the  competitive 
.  campaign  which  had  been  instituted  against  this  company  by  the 
^  firm  of  Havemeyers  and  Elder,  the  Spreckels  concern  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  firm  of  Havemeyers  an<i  i>klci 
whereby  there  was  incorporated  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  a  California  corporaliou,  hali  of  the  stock  in  which 
was  taken  by  each  party.  The  newly  organized  corporation, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  leased  for 
a  term  of  ten  years  both  the  Havemeyers  and  Eider  refinery  and 
the  Spreckels  refinery.^  Shortly  thereafter  the  Western  Sug^ 
Refining  Company  permanently  closed  the  Havemeyers  and 
Elder  refiner)-,  and  its  former  owners  sold  their  plant  and  their 
half  interest  in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  factory  continued 
to  be  so  owned  (subject  to  lease)  until  1906,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  stock  continued  to  be  owned  by 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  until  191 1,  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  new  management,  the 
^  American  Company  disposed  of  its  stock  to  the  Spreckels 
interests.  By  agreement  between  ihe  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  and  the  Western  Company  the  territory  in 
which  each  was  to  sell  its  products  was  fixed,  and  also  the  prices 
at  which  sugar  was  to  be  sold.^ 
^  The  control  of  the  Baltimore  Sugar  Refining  Company  was 
effected  through  purchases  of  its  stock  in  1891  and  1893.  Tlie 
factoly  of  this  company  was  never  operated;  and  subsequently 
it  was  dismantled,  and  the  company  itself  dissolved.  The  pur- 
pose was  clearly  to  stitle  a  i)rospective  competitor.  Obviou.sly 
no  economies  were  effected  through  the  closing  of  a  plant  that 
was  never  allowed  to  operate. 

In  March  and  April,  1892,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany acquired  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  competitors.  Up  to 
March  of  this  year  competition  between  the  trust  and  the  inde- 
pendents (the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  E.  C.  Knight  Company,  and  the 
'Origioal  Petition,  pp.  52-53.  *Ibici.,  p.  54. 
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Delaware  Sugar  House)  had  been  severe,  and  the  price  of  sugar 

had  fallca  so  low  that  lailurc  confronted  some  of  these  com- 
panies. Relief  from  this  contingency  vsas  secured  by  sellin<<  out 
to  the  trust, — the  capitalization  of  the  trust  being  increased  for 
this  purpose  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  Shortly  after 
1892  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Campany  consolidated  the 
Spreckels  refinery  and  the  Delaware  house  into  one;  and  the 
Fianklin  and  Knight  refineries  into  one.  In  1897  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinmg  Company  closed  its  plant,  and  became  simply 
a  selling  agency  for  the  Spreckels  concern. 

By  April,  1892,  then,  the  first  peri(xi  of  competition  with  the 
trust  had  come  to  an  end.  The  struggle  had  been  severe,  but 
brief.  It  ended  in  the  purchase  by  the  American  Sugar  Rehning  ^ 
Company  of  its  leading  competitors.  In  the  whole  country 
there  were  left  only  two  refineries  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
trust  One  of  these  was  the  California  Sugar  Refineiy,  leased 
to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company,  half  of  die  stock 
of  which  was  held  by  the  trust;  and  the  other  was  the  small  re- 
finerv'  in  Boston  owned  by  Nash,  Spaulding  and  Company, — a 
plant  wliidi  the  trust  had  attempted  to  buy  in  t8o:?,  but  \vil}u)ut 
success.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  produced  in 
1892,  including  the  output  of  the  California  Sugar  Refineiy, 
substantially  controlled  by  it,  about  98  per  cent  of  the  countiy's 
output  of  refined  sugar.' 

But  not  for  long  did  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
maintain  its  well-nigh  complete  monopolistic  control  of  the  in- 
dustr}'.  It  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
advanced  the  price  of  rrtiru d  sui^'ar  until  the  margin  between  the 
raw  and  rehned  had  much  increased.^  Naturally  new  refineries 
were  built  in  order  to  profit  by  the  higher  prices;  in  fact  the 
history  of  the  trust  for  a  number  of  years  after  1892  was  one  of 
constant  endeavor  to  crush  or  to  bring  into  woridng  relations 
with  it  interests  that  would  not  sell  out. 

AIread\-  in  i8qi  the  Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Company 
had  been  incorporated;  and  soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  inde- 
pendent refineries  at  Philadelphia,  liiis  company  began  to  oper- 
^  Origiiial  Petitioo,  p.  60.  *  See  p.  117. 
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ate  its  plant  at  BrooUyn.  In  September,  1893,— only  a  few 
months  after  the  acquisition  by  the  sugar  trust  of  all  the  Philar 

dclphia  refineries, — the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company  was 
organized.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  W.  J.  McCahan 
Sugar  Refining  Company  was  chartered,  and  in  the  following 
year  started  to  refine  sugar.  To  hold  this  competition  within 
bounds  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  1S93  ac- 
quired 30  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  MoUoihauer  concern;  ^ 
and  in  1894  it  succeeded  in  effecting  agreements  with  its  com- 
petitors looking  toward  a  limitation  of  the  output  and  the  fix- 
ing of  prices.^  In  1895  the  United  States  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
p;iii\  was  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  sugar  refinery 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey  (ju^l  a<  ross  the  river  from  Philadelphia). 
But  before  the  plant  was  ready  for  operation,  the  American 
Company  purchased  all  its  stock;  and  the  plant  was  never  com- 
pleted. In  1897  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  incorporated,  and  in  the  same  year  it  entered 
upon  the  refining  of  sugar  at  Crockett,  California.  This  con- 
cern refined  both  cane  and  beet  sugar.  Another  independent 
enterprise  established  in  1897  was  the  New  York  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company,  fathered  by  Claus  Dowdier,  a  capal  h  retiner 
who  had  disposed  of  his  property  to  the  trust  in  1887,  and  had 
given  up  the  business.  The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Company 
was  fomied  in  March,  1897,  and  its  r^eiy  was  completed 
toward  the  dose  of  1898.  Another  veiy  important  competitor 
was  Aibuckle  Brothers,  best  known  as  a  coffee  house.  This 
firm  owned  a  machine  used  for  filling,  packing,  and  weighing 
coffee, — a  machine  which  it  beUeved  could  also  be  proiiLably 
ust^  in  the  sugar  business.  In  1893,  therefore,  it  began  to 
buy  sugar  from  the  refineries,  and  to  put  it  up  in  packages  suit- 
able for  distribution  by  wholesale  grocers.  After  some  three  or 
four  3^ears  the  firm  decided  that  it  would  build  a  refinery  of  its 
own;  and  by  the  middle  of  1898  the  plant  was  in  operation. 

Competition  was  thus  springing  up  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
imperative  that  something  be  done,  unless  the  sugar  trust  was  to 

*  Hearinp:';  nn  the  American  Su^^ar  Retininj;  Company,  1911-19x2, p.  2924. 
'  House  Report  no.  331,  62nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  4. 
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abandon  its  monopolistic  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  Sq>tember, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  appomted  a  com- 
mittee to  acquire  the  factories  of  any  and  all  independents,  this 

committee  being  authorized  to  pay  such  purchase  prices  as  it 
miffht  deem  fit.  In  order  to  faciliLate  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  price  of  refined  su^ar  was  much  reduced.  Mr.  Jarvie,  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  him  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  testihed  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  when  his  company's  refinery  was 
completed  in  August  of  1898,  the  margin  mnged  from  80  to  90 
cents  per  hundred  pounds;  that  prices  were  first  cut  in  Septem- 
ber, and  that  this  price  cutting  continued  unremittedly  through- 
out the  spring  of  1899.^  At  the  date  of  his  testimony  (June, 
i8qo)  the  margin  was  51  cents  per  hundred  })()uiids  (which  was 
approximately  the  cost  of  refininc;),  and  the  margin  had  been  as 
low  as  32  cents,  which  was  20  to  30  cents  below  cost.^  As  a 
result  of  this  price  war  Arbuckle  Brothers  lost  a  great  deal  of  ^ 
money— i^iprazimately  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.'  An- 
other officer  of  the  Arbuckle  firm  testified  that  his  company  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  develop  its  business  because  the  wholesale 
grocers  in  some  localities  refused  to  distribute  the  goods  of 
competitors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinin<;  (  ()mi)any.*  This 
difficulty  wa^  obviated  in  Boston  liy  Arbutklr  Brothers  dealing 
directly  with  the  retailers.  The  latter  were  given  sugar  at  the 
sune  price  as  the  wholesalers,  irrespecti\  e  of  quantity;  and  even 
as  late  as  191 1  the  finn  still  dealt  directly  with  the  retailers  in 
that  dty.^  A  special  retaliatoiy  measure  directed  against  the 
Arbuckle  firm  was  the  invasion  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  ^ 
Company  of  the  coffee  business.  In  1896,  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  patented  packing  machine  of  the  Arbuckle 
firm,  the  American  Sugar  Refininsr  Company,  through  Have- 
meyers  and  Elder,  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  Woolson 

'  Tndustml  Ownmiwiop,  I,  p.  138. 

MbkL 

*  Hearings  on  the  Amencan  Sugar  Refining  Coin{Mny,  1911-1913,  pp. 

1131-1132. 
*Ibkl.,  p.  XI 27. 
*IbkL 
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Spice  Company  of  Toledo,  at  a  cost  of  $i>i5o  per  share,  plus 
commissions.^  The  Woolson  Spice  Company  promptly  reduced 
the  price  of  coffee,  and  forced  the  Arfouckle  concern  to  do  like- 
wise. But  this  campaign  did  not  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
The  Arbuckle  Broihtrs  did  not  give  in,  and  they  are  still  in  the 
sugar  business.  Moreover,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany deemed  it  advisable  subsequently  to  give  up  its  coiTee 
business,  the  sale  of  this  business  being  reported  by  the  directors 
in  their  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  in  1909. 

The  remainmg  competitors,  or  "  interlopers,"  as  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  called  them,  proved  more  tractable.  Through  the 
formation  in  May,  1900,  of  a  holding  company,  organized 
largely  by  individuals  dominant  in  tlie  management  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  other  refiners 
of  cane  sugar  were  brought  into  harmony  witii  the  trust.- 
The  name  of  the  holding  company  was  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company  of  New  Jersey,  capitalized  at  $30,000,000, 
half  preferred  and  half  common.  The  National  Sugar  Re- 
fining Com{>any  of  New  Jersey  acquired  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Sa^^ar  Refining  Coni]iany,  and  the  x\<jvv  York  Sugar 
Retining  Company  (also  its  entire  bond  issue),  giving  in  exchange 
therefor  $8,250,000  of  its  own  preferred  stock.  Mo6t  of  the 
balance  of  the  preferred  stock  was  used  to  buy  25  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  C<nnpany.  The  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  Jersey  continued  to  hold  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  these  companies,  and  managed  their  affairs 
in  harmony.  The  common  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  of  New  Jersey  (Sio.000.000  wa.^  given  lo  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havf'mever.  the  pre^^ident  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Ccnnpany,  as  promoters'  profit.^   Mr.  Havemeyer  thereupon 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  tptt-igxs,  p.  293a* 

and  Lexow  Report,  pp.  So.  i;^^ 

*In  the  last-  of  the  C\iliforni:i  and  Hawaiian  Su^ax  Retining  Company 
Cooperative  relations  were  nut  estubliilicti  until  loo^ 

'Ori^nal  Petition,  p.  75,  and  Hearings  on  the  .American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  19H-1912,  p.  4S3. 
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delivered  this  stock,  to  himself  and  to  Mr.  L.  M.  Pahner,  both  of 
them  directors  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  as 
trustees  under  a  voting  trust  for  five  years,  the  beneficiaries 
being  Mr.  Havcmeyer,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas,  Mr.  J. 

E.  Parsons,  anfl  Mr.  J.  H.  Post,  all  of  them,  with  one  exccj)lion 
po:5>il)ly,  officers  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.'  As 
part  of  this  sajnc  set  of  transactions,  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  on  its  own  account  acquired  $5,128,000  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  (This  induded  the  $900,000  of  preferred  stock  in  this 
company  received  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  m 
exchange  for  the  MoUenhauer  stodc  acquired  by  it  in  1 893 . )  The. 
/Vmcrican  Sugar  Refining  CQmpan3'  therefore,  either  directly  or  , 
through  its  oli  ic  ers,  held  three-fourths  of  the  stoc  k  of  the  newly  ,  ^ 
organized  holding  companyjand  as  a  natural  result  competition 
between  these  concerns  was  eliminated,  except  such  competition 
as  resulted  from  Mr.  Havemeyer's  general  policy  of  promoting 
competition  for  business  among  the  several  plants.  A  suit  to 
invalidate  the  issue  6f  the  common  stock  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  made  without  any  consideration  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  was  filed  in  191 1.  Mr.  Honice  Havemeyer,  a  son  of 
the  former  head  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in  tes- 
timony before  an  investigating  committee  implied  that  this  suit 
was  brought  because  he  (the  son)  had  resigned  from  the  direc- 
torate of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, and  proposed  to 
make  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company  a  real  competitor.* 
As  the  result  of  this  proceeding  the  common  stock  was  cancelled, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  owning  the  major- 
ity of  the  preferred  stock,  came  into  direct  control  of  tJie  com- 
pany. Subsequently  it  offered  to  its  own  shareholders  the  right 
to  subscribe  at  par  for  $5,000,000  of  its  $5,1 2S, 200  stock  in  the 
National  Company.  Many  of  them  refused  to  make  the  ex- 
change; and  the  American  Company  thus  continued  to  hold 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  stock  in  its  own  treasury. 

*Oricinal  Petition,  p.  76. 

'Hearings  on  liic  .\nncrican  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1912,  j^. 
5&9-570. 
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By  1900,  competition^  though  not  eliminated,  was  dearly  held 
within  bounds.  The  natural  consequence  was  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  refined  sugar.^  This,  in  turn,  soon  led  to  the  buildhig  of 
competing  refineries.  Among  the  new  enterprises  established 

were  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Warner  Sugar 
^^eiining  Company,  the  Colonial  Sugars  Company,  and  the 
Cunningham  Sugar  Rcfininer  Company. 

The  American  Sugar  Keening  Company,  for  its  part,  con- 
tinued active  in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  competition.  In 
1903  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in  order  to  drive 
out  of  busmess  the  Califoniiaand  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany (its  only  rival  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade),  swamped  the 
markets  of  the  latter  with  refined  sugar  sold  below  the  cost 
of  pruduclion,  with  consequent  financial  lo5*s  for  the  smaller 
concern.^  Confronted  with  bankruptcy,  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company  agreed  in  1903  that  for  a 
period  of  three  years  it  would  not  manufacture  or  sell  any  refined 
cane  sugar,  and  that  it  would  permit  its  beet  sugar  ou^t  to  be 
mariceted  by  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company.*  During 
the  life  of  the  agreement,  the  California  and  Hawaiian  concern 
refined  no  sugar  of  any  kind,  either  from  cane  sugar  or  from 
v/  sugar  beets;  but  it  was  paid  the  sum  of  $200,000  ;i  >  rar,  this  pay- 
ment being  clearly  for  the  puj  j)()si'  oi  rcstrainini^  its  competition. 

In  1904,  also,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  put  an 
end  to  the  proposed  competition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Company.^  This  concern  had  been  organized  in  1883, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  In  1903  its  authorized  capital  was  in- 
creased to  $5,000,000,  and  thecompany  was  nearly  ready  to  begm 
operating  a  newly  erected  refinery.  A  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Com])any  (26,000  shares  out 
of  50,000)  was  held  by  the  Champion  Construction  Company, 
which,  in  turn,  was  controlled  by  Mr.  Adolph  Segal.  The  Con- 
struction Company,  under  contract,  was  building  and  equip* 

'  See  p.  1T7 

•Original  Petition,  p.  81. 
» Ibid. 

*  On  this  episode  sec  Original  Petition,  pp.  82-88. 
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ping  the  Penn^lvania  Sugar  Refitmy,  and  it  was  also  building 

a  large  apartment  house  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  thus  in  need 
of  funds.  Aware  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Gustav  £.  Kissel,  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  C<mif)any,  acting 
for  the  company,  lent  Mr.  Segal  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  on  a  one- 
year  note  dated  Januar\'  4 , 1 904.  As  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  note  when  due,  Mr.  Segal  transferred  to  Mr.  Kissel  26,000 
shares  and  $500,000  in  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  together  with  written  authority  to  vote  the  stock,  the 
Champion  Construction  Company  having  given  its  consent  to  this 
transaction.  The  petition  of  the  government  charged  that  Mr. 
Segal  was  not  aware  that  the  American  Siiirar  Refining  Company 
was  the  real  lender  of  the  money,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lender  had  any  ulterior  purpose.  But  Mr. 
Kisad,  controlling,  as  he  did,  the  Penni^lvania  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  caused  four  of  the  seven  directors  to  resign,  and  him- 
self and  three  others  to  be  elected  in  their  stead.  Thereupon  they 
had  spread  upon  the  minutes  a  resolution  that  the  refinery  be 
closed.  Having  prevented  the  operation  of  the  refiner^',  which 
would  probably  have  put  Mr.  Segal  in  funds  with  which  to  meet 
the  note,  Mr.  Kissel  and  the  officials  of  the  American  Sugar 
R^ning  Company  succeeded  during  the  years  1904, 1905,  and 
1906 — ^the  petition  rehttes — ^in  so  involving  Mr.  Segal  in  business 
complications,  and  In  so  embarrassing  him,  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  pay  even  the  mterest  on  his  note;  and  until  1909 
the  note  remained  unpaid  and  the  refinery  idle. 

Because  of  this  transaction  the  receiver  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Su^r  Refining?  Company  brought  suit  against  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  under  the  Sherman  law  lor  treble  dam- 
ages. The  American  Company  finally  settled  by  paying  $750,- 
000  in  cash,  and  returning  the  securities.^  The  American 
Company  never  got  back  the  principal  of  the  loan,  hence  the 
tssnsactkm  cost  it  $2,000,000,  Counsel  for  the  American  Com- 
pany testified  that  the  settlement  was  made  because  the  suit 
was  instituted  at  about  the  time  of  the  underweighing  uk>c5, 

'Hffmringy  oa  the  American  Sugar  Refining  CanxpBBy,  1911-19x1, 
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and  the  feeling  against  the  American  Company  was  so  strong 
that  the  trial  would  have  proven  a  farce. 

In  1908,  another  independent  concern,  the  Colonial  Sugars 
Company,  operating  a  small  refinery  in  Louisiana,  \va>  aequireii 
by  the  Cuban-.Vnierican  Sugar  Company.  The  latter  concern 
was  a  combination  of  several  raw  sugar  producing  companies  in 
Cuba,  and  according  to  the  government  petition  was  operated  in 
hannony  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
latter  having,  in  fact,  lent  it  laige  sums  of  money,  and  having  in 
other  ways  dominated  its  alTiairs.^ 

This  left  as  independent  cane  sugar  refineries  only  Arbuckle 
Hrothers,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Warner 
Sugar  Retining  Company,^  the  Revere  Sugar  Refining  Comjoanw 
the  Cunningham  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  two  individual 
plants,  one  of  which  in  1909  was  not  in  operation. 

We  turn  now  to  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  to  the  attempt  ol 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  duplicate  here  the 
considerable  degree  of  success  attamed  in  the  cane  sugar 
branch. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new. 
Prior  to  1898  the  production  of  refined  sugar  from  domestic 
beets  hardly  exceeded  in  any  year  2  per  cent  of  the  country's  out- 
put of  refined  sugar.  Under  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897,  however,  the  industry  developed  rapidly. 
In  1901, 7  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  was  beet  sugar;  in  1909, 
14  per  cent.* 

Up  to  1 90 1  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  had 
little  to  do  with  the  beet  sugar  industry.  In  iSq;  it  had  pur- 
chased from  the  Spreckels  family  a  one-half  interest  in  the  West- 
em  Beet  Sugar  Company,  -a  company  incorporated  in  1887,  and 
possessing  a  factory  in  California.  In  the  same  year  (1897)  the 
two  interests  had  incorporated  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining 

'OrigiiiflJ  Petition,  pp.  88-89. 

•These  three  eompanics  refined  in  iqoq  some  8.70,  6.30  and  2.50  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  countiy's  outpuL  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar 
RcfininK  Company,  1011-1912,  p.  43. 

*  Original  Petition,  p.  93. 
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Company,  which  was  to  build  a  new  factory  in  the  same  state. 
The  following  year  this  newly  organized  company  acquired  all 

of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  and  perma- 
nently closed  the  factory.  The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  after 
its  organization  sold  all  its  product  through  the  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  one-half  of  the  stock  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  A 
half-inteiest  in  one  concern  represented,  theref  ore,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company's  total  investment  m  the  beet  sugar 
busmess  up  to  1901. 

The  beet  sugar  industPy-,  however,  was  steadily  growmg  in 
importance,  and  in  some  localities  was  becoming  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  cane  sugar.  By  1901  there  were  thirty-one  separate 
concerns  manufacturing  beet  sugar,  and  eight  others  were  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  business.^  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  eliminate 
this  growing  competition.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  funds 
by  an  increase  in  its  capital  stoc&  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,- 
000.  the  company  in  the  summer  of  1901  manufactured  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  refined  sugar  for  the  purpose,  so  the 
govemmenL  petition  alleged,  of  selling  it  in  the  markets  of  its 
rivals.^  About  the  same  time  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  L. 
M.  Palmer  entered  into  unlawful  agreements  with  various  rail- 
roads leading  out  of  Boston,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  Orleans,  for  the  transportation  at  rates  much  be- 
low the  published  tariffs  of  large  quantities  of  refined  sugar,  and 
for  the  free  storage  of  this  sugar  in  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
railroads.'  The  amount  of  rebates  paid  to  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  during  the  years  1901-1904  totalled  ^500,000.'* 
The  next  step  was  the  sale  of  this  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the 
beet  sugar  companies  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production.^ 
This  move  forced  the  beet  sugar  refineries  to  sell  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company  or  face  the  prospect  of  ruin;  and 
many  of  them  decided  to  sell. 

'  Oridnal  Pedtioa,  p.  96.  '  Thid.,  pp.  9^-99* 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  9^-98.  *  IlMd**  P*  99* 
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The  most  important  concern  over  which  control  was  secured 
was  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  Thb  concern,  with  a 
capital  oi  $10,000,000,  was  the  leading  beet  sugar  enterprise  in 

the  counlr>';  it  had  five  plants,  and  was  steadily  increasing  its 
business.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company  t  nlcred  in  1902  into  a  ten-year 
contract  whereby  the  former  was  to  become  the  supervising  agent 
for  the  di^xisal  of  the  product  of  the  latter  at  a  commission  of 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound.^  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  agreed  during  the  beet  sugar  season, — beet  sugar  comes 
on  the  market  only  during  a  limited  period  following  the  matur- 
ing of  the  beet  sugar  plant, — not  to  sell  sugar  in  the  markets  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  except  at  its  re^^ular  open 
price  at  the  point  of  production,  plus  freight.  This  clause  was 
inserted,  according  to  the  vice  president  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, to  prevent  local  price  cutting  by  the  trust*  A  drop  in  the 
/puke  of  refined  sugar  at  the  Missouri  River  from  5  cents  U>^}i 
cents  in  one  day  was  not  ccnnpetition,  in  his  opinion,  but  war- 
fare. Atabout  the  same  time  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany acquired  $7,500,000  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Company's  stock. 
The  agreement  remained  in  force  until  1907,  and  the  stock  con- 
tinued to  be  held  until  1007  or  later;  but  after  1909  the  two  com- 
panies do  not  seem  to  have  acted  in  cooperation.^  The  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  testified  that  the 
agreement  was  abrogated  on  the  recommendation  of  counsel,  who 
advised  that  the  contract,  if  not  cancelled,  would  land  the 
parties  thereto  in  the  penitentiary.^ 

Several  other  companies  were  acquired  by  the  sugar  trust  in 
the  years  that  followed;  but  we  need  not  go  into  the  details.* 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  high- water  mark  tiie  American  Sugar 
J  Refining  Company  had  about  $35,000,000  in  beet  sugar 
companies,  not  including  the  veiy  latge  personal  interest  of  tiie 

*  Original  Petition,  p.  loi. 

'  Hearings  on  the  American  St|§ar  Refinioig  Con^MUiy,  1911-1912,  p.  389. 

'Original  Petition,  i*.  lov 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1913,  p.  391, 

*  They  may  be  found  in  Original  Petition,  pp.  103-132. 
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various  offidab  of  the  compansr— the  Havemeyer  estate,  for  ex- 
ample, in  191 1  had  about  $10,000,000  of  stock  in  beet  sugar  com- 
panies.^    Of  the  $35,000,000,  approxiniately  $12,000,000  was 

subsequently  disposed  of,  some  during  Mr.  Havemeyer's  life,  but 
most  of  it  after  his  cieaLh.  Yet  even  as  late  as  loi  i  the  company 
had  a  naajority  interest  in  two  beet  sugar  factories,  and  a  min- 
ority interest  in  thirty-one.^  The  total  ntimber  of  beet  sugar  lac- 
tones in  the  countiy  was  The  trust,  therefore,  had  some 
interest  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  factories,  and  presum- 
ably on  the  whole  the  more  important  ones. 

Having  traced  briefly  the  history  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refininiz  C"(>m])any"a  uLlempt  to  control  the  sugar  industry',  we 
may  next  inquire  in  more  detail  into  the  success  of  its  endeavors. 
To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  completeness  is  difiicult;  full 
figures,  except  for  recent  years,  are  not  available.  Nevertheless 
it  is  certain  that  the  company  at  one  time  did  succeed  in  effect- 
ing practically  a  complete  monopoly,  and  that  subsequent^  it 
lost  ground  materially.  It  is  probable  that  it  does  not  now 
control  enough  of  the  business  to  be  considered  a  trust. 

The  Sui^ar  RefiutTics  Conip;iny  (the  trustee  device)  produci-d 
in  1887  abi)ut  78  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  retmed 
sugar."*  The  next  year,  after  the  acquisition  of  a  leading  com- 
petitor, its  proportion  increased  to  about  82  per  cent.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  upon  its  organization  in 
1891 — ^taking  the  place  of  the  fonner  trust" — controlled  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  refining  capacity  of  the  country.*  In  1892 
every  competitor  in  the  country  except  one  was  acquired,  and 
as  a  result  the  company  produced  98  per  cent  of  the  country's 
output  of  cane  sugar, — the  output  of  beet  sugar  was  a  negligible 
factor  at  that  time.  This  represented  the  high-water  mark. 
During  the  three  years  igoy-iqogi  the  American  Sugar  Refining 

*  Hcuingson  the  American  Sugar  Refiniog  Gompuiy,  1911-1913,  pp.  559^ 

20:7. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  42, 
'  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

*Ori^nal  Petition,  pp.  jS-40. 
*S«  p.  93- 
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Company  and  iu  aMiated  concerns  made,  according  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  government,  only  about  72  per  cent  of  all  the  refmed 
sugar  consiuned  in  the  United  States  not  produced  from  domestic  ' 
beets;  and  in  1909  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  re- 
fined  sugar,  cane  and  beet'  The  government  in  bringing  a 
dissolution  suit  would  not  be  likely  to  underestimate  the  control, 
lit  iue  it  is  reiibuiiabiy  certain  that  the  sugar  trust  had  lost 
ground.  If  we  may  accept  figures  presented  by  the  American 
6ugar  Relming  Company,  before  a  congressional  investigating 
committee,  to  prove  that  the  company  was  not  an  illegal  com- 
bination, the  company  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to 
control  the  industry.  These  figures  are  shown  in  the  table  below.' 


Production  or  Refikkd  Sicar  in  the  United  States,  1900-1910 


Quantity  refined 

Tat^  quantity 

by  American 

Per  cetU  refiMtd 

refined.  Bands, 

Sugar  Refining  Co. 

by  American 

000  omtted 

Barrds, 

Sngar  Refining  Co 

oooomUted 

X3t943 

67.30 

14,642 

57-90 

16,136 

9>i93 

56.97 

1003  

15,868 

8,767 

55*5 

16,787 

9»748 

S8  07 

16,042 

8,484 

52.89 

17,666 

0,014 

51  03 

1907  *  — 

18,201 

49.27 

1908  

8,731 

4^  .  T4 

1909  

19,906 

8,588 

4,V  i4 

31,010 

8,853 

42.14 

This  table,  prepared  by  WiUett  and  Gray,  wotdd  seem  to 
show  that  the  American  Sugar  Refinin^r  Company,  at  the  time 
when  the  goM-rnnu-nt  l)r()uj^ht  its  dissoluUon  suit  (November, 
1910),  no  longer  ])()sscsvcd  monujjuiistic  control.  While  in  1900 
it  produced  67.30  per  cent  (about  two-thirds)  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  sugar  refined  in  this  country,  by  1910  it  was  producing 

1  OrigiDal  Petitbn,  pp.  139,  142. 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1912,  p.  43. 
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only  42  per  cent.   But  these  figures  hardly  portray  the  real 

situation.    While  the  table  may  be  acce]3ted  as  representing 
truthfully  the  actual  production  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  it  does  not  show  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  it. 
For  instance,  in  the  production  of  the  company  there  is  included 
one-half  of  the  output  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
in  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  a  one-half 
interest.'  But  to  consider  the  other  half  as  competitive  would  be 
unwarranted.  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  ^ 
.\merican  Sugar  Refining  Company  worked  together  in  such 
harmony  that  the  total  output  of  the  Western  Company  might 
properly  be  considered  as  being  controlled  by  the  American 
Company.    Adding  the  other  half  of  the  Western  Com- 
pany's output  we  get  43.38  per  cent  in  191O1  instead  of  42.14  per 
cent.^  Again,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  about 
one-quarter  interest  in  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company; 
and  the  Havemeyer  estate  held  approximately  a  one-half  interest 
Up  to  191 1  the  Havemeyers — the  only  son  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer was  a  director  of  the  American  Company  until  Januarv', 
191 1 — worked  in  harmony  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  and  therefore  the  output  of  the  National  Company 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  independent.^  The  output  of  the 
National  Company  in  1910  was  11.40  per  cent  of  the  total/  which 
being  added  to  the  figure  of  43.38  per  cent  would  raise  the  per- 
centaf^e  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  54.78. 
I  inally,  the  iVinerican  Sugar  Rrfitiing  Company  had  lu  igio  an 
interest  in  eleven  beet  sugar  com{)anies,  refining  7.43  ])er  cent 
of  the  country's  output  of  sugar.*  Were  we  to  include  the  pro- 
duction of  these  concerns,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany controlled  in  1910, — the  3rear  in  which  the  government 

brought  its  suit,— ^3.21  per  cent  of  the  total  output*  Whether  ^ 

•   

>  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1912,  p.  43. 
«HAL,  pw  57. 
*See  p.  98* 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1911-1912,  p.  58. 
» Ibid.,  p.  58. 

'This  includes  none  of  the  output  of  the  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany (produdog  about  3.0  per  cent  of  the  total  output),  one-fourth  of  the 
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this  was  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  dominate  the  industry  b  open 
to  question.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  the  sugar  trust  was  not  able  to 

maintain  its  position  against  the  independent  refiners,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  assimilated  from  time  to  tinic  its  more  \'igorous 
competitors.  Moreover,  by  1919  the  proportion  of  the  American 
Sug^ir  Refining  Company,  as  calculated  by  Wiiiett  and  Gray, 
had  fallen  to  27.02  per  cent,  as  compared  with  42.14  per  cent  in 
1910.'  What  does  this  indicate  as  to  the  economies  of  the  trust 
lonn  of  Qfganization? 

As  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  infonnation  as  to  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  economies  eflFected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  trust.  Mr.  Ha\emeyer,  when  asked  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  the  advantages  that  nsulted  irom  the  organi- 
sation of  the  sugar  trust,  replied  that  the  greatest  advantage  lay 
in  working  the  refineries  full  and  uninterruptedly.  We  nuiy  quote 
from  his  testimony.  ''If  you  have  a  capacity  of  140,000,000 
and  can  only  melt  100,000,000  somebody  has  got  to  cut  down 
materially.  The  moment  3rou  cut  down  you  increase  the 
cost;  by  buying  up  all  the  refineries,  burning  them  up.  and 
concentrating  the  meltings  in  four  refineries  and  working  Uicm 
full,  you  work  at  a  minimum  cost.  .  .  . 

**Q.  So  the  chief  advantage  in  the  combination  was  in  con- 
centrating the  production  and  destroying  the  poor  refineries? 

"A.  Precisely."  « 

Tlie  demand  for  sugar  varies,  of  course,  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  realized  a  further 
gain  through  its  practice  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the 
demand  by  its  use  of  the  Brooklyn  refinery.  The  refineries  at 

Boston,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans'*  were  run 
to  their  full  capacity  practically  all  of  the  time,  while  the  output 

stock  of  which  was  held  by  the  Natioml  Sugar  Refining  Company  ol  New 
Jeis^.  HeuingB  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  i^iMgtif 

P-  43- 

^  See  Annual  Report  of  the  ;\merican  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1919,  p.  23. 
^  Industrial  Commission,  I,  pp.  109-110. 

» The  necessity  of  importing  raw  sugar  has  influenced  the  establishment  of 
refine  ries  at  Boston.  \ew  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Fnmdsco. 
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of  the  Br(x^klyn  refinery  was  made  to  fluctuate  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market.  By  this  arrangement  the  loss  resulting  from 
a  partial  output  was  concentrated  on  one  plant,  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  through  this  device  effected  a 
saving  at  times  of  as  much  as  one-eigbth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Obviously  this  represents  an  advantage  only  when  die  demand 
for  sugar  is  so  small  that  ail  the  plants  can  not  be  operated  at 
capacity. 

According  t<^  Mr.  Havemeyer  the  bringing  of  a  number  of  men 
into  a  combination  was  also  advantageous  in  promoting  im- 
provements and  more  skilful  methods;  for  each  man  absorbed 
ideas  from  the  others.^  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  superintend- 
ence, in  his  opinion,  was  inappredable. 

The  trust  also  had  an  advantage,  perhaps,  in  handling  labor 
difficulties.  A  strike  declared  at  the  BrookljTi  refiner\'  in  the 
summer  of  1910  was  defeated,  larjrply  because  the  American 
Company,  having  two  reiineries  in  reserve,  was  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  sugar  without  operating  the  plant  at  which 
the  strike  occurred.* 

In  ^ite  of  these  advantages,  and  perhaps  others,  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  have  stated  most  emphatiodly  their  belief  that 
they  could  make  sugar  as  cheaply  as  ^e  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company.  Mr.  Jarvie,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Arbuckle 
Brothers,  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  his 
refiner>'  was  large  enough  and  well  enough  equipped  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor  as  completely  as  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company;  and  that  the  latter  could 
not  refine  and  sell  sugar  more  cheaply  than  his  fiim.'  Mr. 
Arbuckle  testified  in  1911  as  follows:  "We  claimed,  and  I  believe 
the  trade  claimed,  that  we  had  the  most  economical  refinery  in 
the  country,  and  that  we  could  reline  sugar  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  any  of  them."  *  Mr.  Gilmore,  of  the  same  con- 

t  Industiial  ContmiBaion,  I,  p.  no. 

'  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Campuiy,  191 1-191 2,  p.  2994. 
*lDditttrial  Commiflsian,  Ip  p.  139. 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ccnnpany>  1911-1912,  p.  33x8. 
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« 

cem,  testified  that  his  firm  after  considemble experimentation  had 

found  an  ouipuL  of  7,500  barrels  a  day  to  be  the  most  economic 
unit.*  When  asked  whether  a  sugar  refiner^'  had  to  be  enor- 
mously large  to  retine  economically,  he  replied  that  that  wvls  not 
his  experience.  The  plant  might  be  too  large;  and  thus  be 
cumbersome.  An  output  of  20,000  barrels,  for  example,  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  show  any  economy  over  7,500  barrels.  Fur- 
theimore,  it  did  not  require  a  combination  of  refineries  to  manu- 
facture sugar  economically. 

The  foregoing  testimony  of  the  independents  is  not  regarded 
as  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany to  produce  more  cheaply  than  its  smaller  ri\'als.  The 
company,  for  its  part,  claims  just  the  opposite.  In  the  Annual 
Report  for  1909,  for  example,  the  company,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  refinery  at  Chahnette,  Louisiana  (near  New  Or- 
leans) was  equipped  with  the  latest  labor-saving  machinery, 
stated  that  it  was  expected  that  sugar  could  be  refined  more 
cheaply  at  this  refinery  than  at  any  other  in  tlie  countr>'.-  The 
relative  economy  of  single  plants  and  combined  plants  thus 
appears  to  be  a  matter  up>on  which  the  disinterested  investigator 
can  as  yet  do  little  but  speculate. 

Such  monopolistic  control  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  had  at  the  date  of  the  government  dissolution  suit 
(1910)  was  not  the  result  of  its  ownership  of  the  princq>al  raw 
material.  The  acting  president  of  the  company  introduced  as 
part  of  his  testinion}-  before  a  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  the  company  to  the  effect  that  it  owned 
no  cane  sugar  lands,  and  was  not  interested  directly  or  in- 
directly in  such  lands. ^  A  few  officials  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing the  acting  president,  then  owned  sugar  lands  in  Cuba, 
but  the  testimony  was  that  this  sugar  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  such  a  large  buyer  of  raw  sugar  gave  it  some 

1  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Comiiany,  1911-1913, 

pp.  1151-1152. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  2991. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  40W 
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control  over  the  price,  but  this  is  quite  different  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monopoly  through  the  actual  ownership  of  the 

supply  itself. 

Neither  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company's  power 
the  result  of  patent  rights.  The  company  does  not  appear  to. 
have  derived  any  special  advantage  through  the  control  of 
patented  machinery. 

To  what,  then,  may  we  ascribe  its  more  or  less  dominant 
position? 

The  record  of  the  trust's  relations  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  noL  one  uf  which  it  can  be  proud.  The  trust  has  been  ^ 
a  noted  recipient  of  tariff  favors.  Without  venturing  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  protective  system,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
sugar  duties  for  many  years  have  been  arranged  without  refer- 
ence to  any  legitimate  protective  principle.  The  differential 
on  refined  sugar  under  the  act  of  1883,  for  example,  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  total  cost  of  refining,  and  this  virtu- 
ally prevented  the  importation  of  refined  sugar.*  The  prohibi- 
tor>'  *iut\-  undoubtedly  promoted  tlie  estabh>hmeiiL  01  ihc  trust 
in  1S.S7,  and  enai)U(i  it  to  make  enormous  profits.  In  the  act  of 
1890  raw  sugar  was  admitted  free  (a  bounty  being  given  to 
domestic  producers),  but  the  differential  on  refined  was  still 
high  enough  to  shut  out  foreign  competition,'  and  therefore  to 
facilitate  the  chaiging  of  monopoly  prices,  especially  upon  the 
practical  elimination  of  domestic  competition  in  189a.  Hosti- 
lity toward  the  sugar  trust  became  intense  during  the  early 
ninciiL-5,  and  for  a  time  bade  fair  to  lead  lo  the  entire  removal 
of  the  duty  on  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined,  in  the  Wilson  tariff 
act  of  1894.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  from  this  stniggle 
the  trust  emeiged  the  victor.'  Duties  were  somewhat  reduced, 
but  they  were  still  more  than  ample.  From  1894  down  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Simmons-Underwood  bill  of  1913,  the  duties 
on  sugar  restrained  foreign  competition,  and  thus  made  it  easier 

>  Taussig,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  pp.  105-104. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  T06. 

*  See  Taussig,  Tariff  Hiatoiy  ol  the  United  States,  fifth  editioQ,  pp.  305- 
314. 
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for  the  trust  to  maintain  monqwly  prices.  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
the  head  of  the  sugar  trust  until  his  death  in  1907,  stated  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  that "  the  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the 
customs  tariff  bill. "  *  Though  this  is  certainly  not  the  whole 

truth, —  the  causes  of  trusts  lie  deeptr  than  this, — it  true  that 
the  tariff  greatly  facilitated  tlie  estabUshnicnt  of  monopoly  con- 
ditions in  this  industry.  And  no  one  realized  this  better  than 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  he 
testified/*would  kill  the  sugar  industry. .  .  .  ''It  would  inflict 
a  terrible  and  infamous  wrong  upon  loo^ooo  people  dependent 
upon  it.'*  ...  "It  would  permit  America  to  be  the  dumping 
grotmd  of  all  the  beet  sugars  of  Gennany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia."  Such  action  would  represent  "merely  truckling  to  a 
miserable  clamor — a  hui^iiljoo — this  babble  about  trusts."* 
While  the  tariff  was  held  to  be  th„  mother  of  trusts,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer made  one  exceplioii|  and  that  exception  was  the  sugar 
refining  industry.^ 

Of  recent  years  the  situation  in  this  regard  has  improved. 
The  management  of  the  sugar  trust  has  changed  for  the  better^ 
and  little  is  heard  of  attempts  to  dictate  tariff  legislation.  More- 
over, the  sugar  refiners  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change  of 
heart  with  respect  to  the  tariff  on  sugar.  A  high  duty  on  raw 
sug^ar  makes  the  growing  of  sugar  l)ects  more  profitable,  and 
thus  increases  the  quantity  of  sugar  refined  from  domestic 
beets  as  compared  with  cane  sugar.  Hi^  duties  on  raw  sugar 
therefore  work  against  monopoly,  since  the  sources  of  supply 
for  beet  sugar  are  widely  scattered,  and  the  beet  factories  are 
small,  and  consequently  hard  to  control.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
low  duty  on  raw  sugar — or  none  at  all — makes  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets  unpruli table  in  many  sections,  and  thus  stimu- 
lates the  cane  sugar  branch.   The  result  is  that  we  ^d  some 

•  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  loi. 

*This  is  denied  by  Professor  Taussig.  "The  [sugar]  refining  industr\-, 
whether  or  no  it  needed  pnitec  tiun  in  earlier  days,  ceased  to  need  it  by  th.e 
close  ot  ihe  nineteenth  c  entur>-."  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  p.  107. 

•Industrial  Commishiun,  I,  p.  115. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  loi. 
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ol  the  officials  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in 
htvor  of  disposing  of  the  beet  sugar  properties,  and  ci  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  sugar.^ 
One  of  the  worst  charges  that  may  be  made  against  the 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  the  fact  that,  though  at 
times  it  practically  franurl  the  sugar  schedule,  it  sought  lo 
ax  oirl  pa\Tnent  of  the  custom  duties  on  raw  sugar  by  tampering 
with  the  weighing  scales  at  the  ports  in  such  manner  as  to  rois- 
ter false  weights.  An  investigation  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1907  resulted  in  a  suit  against  the  company  to  recover 
the  amount  of  money  stolen  from  the  government  throu^  false 
weighing  at  the  Brooklyn  plant.  The  evidence  in  the  suit, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  revealed  a  long  continued 
system  of  defrauding  the  government,  of  unparalled  depravity.* 
The  District  Court  gave  a  judgment  orderine:  the  compan}-  to  pay 
the  United  States  $1344x1,  representing  unpaid  custom  duties.^ 
Thereupon  the  company  opened  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1909  a  compromise  was  made  whereby  the  latter 
accepted  the  judgment  of  $134,4x1,  plus  an  additional  sum  of 
$2,000,000,  in  full  settlement  of  all  civil  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany for  any  underweighing  at  either  the  Brooklyn  refinery  or 
the  Jersey  City  refiner}'.* 

The  government  esi)ccially  reserved  the  right  to  institute 
ciimiDai  prosecutions  against  the  officials  responsible  lor  the 
underweighing.  Subsequently  suit  was  brought  against  the 
seoetaiy  of  the  company,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  refinery.  Both  of  them  were  convicted  of  fraud;  and 
upon  appeal  their  conviction  was  sustained  by  the  higher  courts.^ 
The  former  was  given  a  sentence  of  eight  months*  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $8,000  and  costs;  and  the  latter  was  given  two 
years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  Both  petitioned  for  executive 
clemency,  and  by  order  of  President  Taft  the  sentence  of  the 

^  Hearini'*^  nn  the  /Virifricnn  Sugar  Refining  Company,  191  i-ioi  2,  p.  2052. 

*  Annual  Reixjrt  of  the  Attorney  General,  1909,  p.  12.  — • 
•Ibid.,  p.  II. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

'Ibid.,  1910,  p.  21;  191 1,  p.  20;  1913,  p.  27. 
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former  was  commuted  to  fine  and  costs,  and  of  the  latter  to  30 
days  in  jail. 

The  importance  of  these  underwdgfaing  practices,  hcywever, 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  They  evidence  the  cupidity  of  the 
sugar  companies,  or  perhaps  the  desire  of  their  managers  to  get 

results  (and  thus  earn  their  salaries) ;  but  even  if  never  discovered, 
they  would  not  have  helped  the  trust  appiLLiably  to  main  lain 
its  position,  except  by  providing  it  with  the  sinews  of  war.  At 
best,  they  would  merely  have  enabled  it  (and  the  other  com- 
panies that  carried  on  these  practices)  to  make  somewhat  laiger 
profits. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  also  been  guilty 
of  other  abuses.  It  has  been  the  recipient  of  special  railroad 
favors.  Freight  in  the  su^j^ar  trade  is  an  important  item;  the 
territory  in  which  a  .-.ugar  rciining  concern  can  prolitably  sell 
depends  largely  on  tlie  freight  rates.  Both  the  testimony  of 
oflScials  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  obtained  rail- 
V  road  rebates;  ^  in  fact,  the  federal  government  has  collected 
large  sums  of  money  by  way  of  fines  for  these  illegal  practices.' 
The  company  has  also  made  use  of  local  price  discrimination, 
factor's  agreements,  and  covenants  restraining  sugar  refiners 
from  reentering  the  tiekl.  A  ^peLlaI  form  of  competition  directed 
against  the  beet  sugar  companies — so  the  government  petition 
charges — was  tlie  practice  of  erecting  beet  sugar  factories  in  the 
neighborhood  of  proposed  independent  plants,  and  of  contract* 
ing  for  all  the  available  beets  in  the  neighborhood,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  the  independent  factories  to  engage  in 
manufacture.' 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  up  to  the  death  of 

Mr.  Ilavemeyer  in  kjo;.  was  a  great  advocate  of  secrecy  in 
corporate  alTairs;  anri  subsequent  events  made  it  clear  that  this 
policy  was  adopted  mainly  because  so  much  was  being  done 

*  Sec  Hearings  on  the  American  Su^ar  Refining  Comiiuny,  1911-191^, 
pp.  301-302,  1419;  and  212  U.  S.  481-499, 

*Orq^nal  PedUon,  p.  91. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  147, 
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lliat  Gould  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  Up  to  1907,  for  escample, 
veiy  little  infonnatioii  was  given  out  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
of  the  company.    Mr.  Havemeyer,  in  answer  to  the  queries  of 

the  Industrial  Commission,  stated  the  philosophy  which  under- 
lay this  attitude  of  the  company.  **Q. — Do  you  believe  that 
these  trusts  should  !)e  put  more  specilically  under  governmental 
control  than  the)'  are,  that  they  should  have  examination  or 
inspection  similar  to  the  national  banks?  Mr,  Havemeyer. — 
Not  at  all.  I  think  the  Government  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

'*  Q. —  You  think,  then,  that  when  a  corporation  is  chartered 
by  the  State,  offers  stock  to  the  public,  and  is  one  in  which  the 
public  is  interested,  ihiit  the  public  has  no  right  to  know  what 
its  eariiiiiL^r  |>ower  is  or  to  subject  them  to  any  inspection  what- 
ever, that  the  people  may  not  buy  this  stock  bUndly? 

M r.  Havemeyer. — ^Yes;  that  is  my  theory.  Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware; that  covers  the  whole  business.  You  can  not  wet  nurse 
peq>le  from  the  time  they  are  bom  until  the  time  they  die. 
They  have  got  to  wade  in  and  get  stuck,  and  that  is  the  way  men 
are  educated  and  cultivated. "  * 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  policy  of  the  coiiiiumy  has 
chan?»ed.  According  to  its  officials,  its  policy  is  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  publicity  to  its  atTairs. 

Railroad  favors  and  unfair  competitive  methods  thus  helped 
the  sugar  trust  to  establish  its  position.  But  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  source  of  the  sugar  trust's  strength  was  its  financial 
ability  to  buy  out  those  concerns  that  proved  themselves  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  it.  The  tariff  wall  shut  out  foreign 
conij>ciition;  all  that  was  necessary'  to  retain  control  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  strongest  concerns  in  this  country.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  the  trust,  this  policy  of  buying  out 
competitors  proved  generally  successful,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
sistence of  these  competitors.  But  recently,  especially  with  the 
development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  American  Sugar 
Re&iing  Company  has  been  steadOy  declining  in  relative  im- 

*  Industrial  Cummisslon,  I,  pp.  122-123. 
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portance.  Apparently  it  is  losing  its  right  to  be  called  a  trust 
A  seeker  after  truth  might  properly  inquire,  why,  if  the  trust 
form  of  organization  is  in  fact  more  efficient,  the  sugar  trust  has 
not  held  its  own  against  independent  refiners,  even  with  the 
purchase  now  and  then  (at  excessive  figures)  of  the  more 
aggressi\c  of  its  competitors?  Befi)rc  accepting  iiulusLrial  mo- 
nopoly as  a  natural  evolution,  he  would  be  justlEed  in  asking 
for  more  proof  of  the  fact  of  such  economies. 

As  lo  the  influence  of  the  trust  on  prices,  the  former  head  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  claimed  that  the  sugar 
trust  had  been  a  boiefit  to  the  countiy;  that  it  had  reduced 
prices  to  the  consumer.  As  proof,  he  compared  the  average 
margin  ^  between  mw  and  refined  sugar  during  the  nine  years 
1879  to  1887 — the  trust  was  established  in  1S87 — with  the 
average  margin  during  the  eleven  years  1888  to  1898,  His 
comparison  showed  that  whereas  the  margin  averaged  1.09S 
cents  during  the  period  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  trust,  it 
averaged  only  .966  cents  during  the  period  subsequent  thereto.* 
Tlus  proved,  it  was  chumed,  that  the  consumer  had  benefited  by 
the  existence  of  the  trust. 

This  comparison,  however,  is  not  convincing.  The  period 
prior  to  1SS7,  as  the  following  table  shows,  %vas  one  of  hi^h 
margins  (hiring  the  years  1879  to  1882,  but  also  one  of  rapidly 
declining  margins.  The  scale  of  operations  was  being  greatly 
expanded,  with  a  consequent  lowering  of  costs;  and  competition 
bdng  active,  lower  prices  for  refined  sugar  and  lower  maigins 
were  the  natural  result.  Had  Mr.  Havemeyer  compared  the 
four  years  1884  to  1887  with  the  four  years  1888  to  1891  or  vdth 
the  four  years  1892  to  1895 — ^the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  organized  in  1891 —he  would  have  arrived  per- 
force at  the  opposite  conclusion. 

A  more  significant  study  is  the  course  of  prices  year  by  year, 

^  Because  of  llie  frcqucni  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  signitl- 
cant  figure  is  not  the  price  of  retincH  sui;ar,  hut  the  difference  b<.U\etn  the 
price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  known  as  the  mai^in.  The  maigw  represents 
the  cost  oi  rtiuiuig,  plus  profits. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  103. 
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inteipreted  in  the  liglit  of  the  iacts  related  in  the  historical 
survey.  These  prices  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Pucs  or  Raw  and  Rxfinbd  Sugae,  and  Margin  Bbtwkbn  tbbic, 

1S79  TO  I914  ' 


Raw 

Granu- 

Cranu- 

1 

sugar 

lated  in 

sugar 

lalcd  in 

Year 

testing 

barrels. 

Margin 

Year 

testing 

barrds. 

Margin 

06^.  Per 

Per 

g6  \  P  er 

Per 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

7.423 

8.78s 

1.362 

1897.. 

3  557 

4.503 

946 

1880.. 

8.ao6 

9.602 

1.396 

1898. . 

4.235 

4  965 

.730 

Ml,. 

8.251 

9.667 

1. 416 

1899.. 

4.419 

4.919 

.500 

im.. 

7.797 

9-234 

<.437 

1900.. 

4.566 

S.320 

.754 

1883.. 

7*4^3 

8,so6 

i.o«3 

1901. . 

4.047 

5.050 

X.0P3 

1884.. 

S.857 

6.780 

.923 

tQoa. . 

3.542 

4.455 

.913 

1885. . 

5.729 

6.441 

.713 

1903.. 

3.720 

4.63S 

.9x8 

1886 

S.336 

6. 117 

.781 

1904. . 

3-974 

4772 

.798 

1887. . 

5.24s 

6.013 

.768 

1905- . 

4.278 

5.256 

.978 

I8SS 

5  749 

7.007 

i.258  « 

1906. . 

3.686 

4-515 

.829 

1889 

6.433 

7.640 

I . 207  I 

1907 

.V756 

4.640 

■^3 

1890 

5-451 

6. 171 

.  720 

1908 . . 

4  073 

4-957 

.884 

i8<^i 

3-863 

4.691 

.828 

1909. 

4  •  007 

4  765 

.758 

1892. . 

3-311 

4  346 

I  035  * 

1910. . 

4. 188 

4.972 

784 

i8q? 

3  68g 

4.842 

I  153 

1911 . . 

4-453 

5  345 

.892 

1894. . 

3  240 

4. 120 

.880 

1912 . . 

4. 162 

5-041 

.879 

1895 

3.270 

4  152 

.883 

1913. 

3.506 

4. 278 

•772 

1896 

3624 

4  532 

.908 

1914- 

3.814 

4  683 

.869 

During  the  firsl  four  years  shown  in  the  table  the  margin 
Ijeiween  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  suf!;ar  was  high.  Costs  were 
high|  and  the  margin  was  necessarily  high,  if  refineries  were  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit.  D uring  the  early  eighties,  however,  as 
shown  ebewfaere,  sugar  refineries  were  much  enlarged;  and  it 
became  apparent  that  only  those  refiners  could  live  who  were  in  a 

*  Industrial  Commission  T,  p.  103;  and  Willctt  and  Giay's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Xnde  JouinaL 

'  Trust  formed  the  year  previous. 

'  In  March  and  A|Hil  of  this  year  the  lour  Philadelphia  refineries  were 
acquired. 
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position  to  secure  the  ecQnomics  of  laige-scale  producHan,  The 
result  of  this  movement  was  increased  output,  lower  costs,  and 

reduced  margins.  The  margin  had  been  1.362  cents  per  pound 
in  1879,  and  1.437  <^ents  in  1882;  by  1887  it  had  fallen  to  .768 
cents.  In  October,  1887,  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company — a 
trustee  device — became  operative,  and  the  next  year  the  margin 
rose  to  1.258  cents,  an  increase  ol  aknost  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
Possibly  the  margin  in  1887  was  so  low  that  even  under  competi- 
tive conditions  it  would  have  subsequently  mcreased,  and  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  correct  to  ascribe  all  the  advance  to  the  trust. 
Nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  trust  did  ad- 
vance prices  in  1888,  and  that  they  were  higher  tlian  they  wouid 
have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  trust.  In  1889  the  margin 
continued  high,  though  somewhat  less  than  in  1888.  These 
high  prices,' however,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  price  of 
refined  sugar  dropped  even  more  than  the  price  of  law,  and  the 
maigin  in  1890  was  only  .720  cents,  and  in  1891,  .828  cents.  In 
March  and  April  of  1892,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  four  Phila- 
delphia refineries  were  acquired,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  produced  98  per  cent  of  the  countr\''s  output. 
The  margin  increased  from  .^88  cent.s  per  pound  in  February  to 
.916  cents  in  March,  and  to  1.X05  cents  in  April.^  The  average 
margin  for  the  year  was  r.035  cents  in  1892,  and  1.153  cents 
in  1893  (a  panic  year).  These  high  margins  led,  even  in  a 
period  of  industrial  depression,  to  the  building  ol  a  number  of 
competing  refineries;  and  this  would  seem  to  explain,  in  part  at 
least,  the  lower  margins  from  1894  to  1897.  In  1898  both  the 
Doscher  and  the  Arbuckle  refineries  began  operations.  In  that 
year  the  margin  fell  to  .730  cents,  and  in  1899  to  .500  cents. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
the  decline  in  the  margin  in  1898  was  caused  by  competitors  (or 
''interlopers"  as  he  called  them)  starting  active  operations.* 
The  margin  for  1899  averaged  .50  cents  per  pound.  This  was 

1  Jenks,  BuUetin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  vol.  V,  no.  29,  p.  713.  For 
weekly  quotations  see  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  pp.  io8-X32. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  108. 
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undoubtedly  below  the  actual  cost  of  refining.  Mr.  Doscher 
testified  before  the  Industrial  rommission  that  refining  then 
cost  from  .50  to  .Oo  cents  per  pound,  but  as  a  rule  about  .60 
cents.^  Others  placed  it  at  .63  cents,  .65  cents,  and  between  .50 
cents  and  .75  cents.^  Obviously  such  a  low  margin  could  not 
long  continue.  In  the  middle  of  1900  the  National  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  of  New  Jersey,  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  Its  stockholders,  acquired  three  of  the 
independent  concerns,  iiuluding  the  Doscher,  and  the  margin 
went  up  to  .754  cents.  The  full  elTect  of  these  acf|uisiti(>ns  was 
not  felt,  however,  until  the  year  1901,  when  tlic  margin  rose  to 
ijoo$  cents  per  pound.  This  differential  made  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  quite  profitable,  and  as  a  result  new  refineries  were  con- 
structed. By  1902  the  margin  had  fallen  to  .915  cents.  After 
that  date  and  down  to  1914  at  least,  though  there  were  some 
fluctuations,  the  margin  showed  surprisingly  few  changes  of  any 
importance.  Mr.  Gilniore,  of  Ai buckle  Brothers,  said  in  igii 
that  the  margin  from  1905  on  indicated  competitive  conditions.' 
There  was  no  longer  a  sugar  war,  he  said,  but  a  condition  of 
armed  neutrality.  Each  refiner  was  trying  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  himself,  and  meanwhile  watching  the  other  fellow 
pretty  closely.  The  cost  of  refining  cane  sugar  then  ran  from 
about  .60  to  .65  cents  per  pound;  *  the  margin  averaged  about 
.90  cents  per  pound;  and  there  was  left  about  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  for  profit.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. pniiliKilly  l(>-.ing  control  of  the  industry,  wa-^  unable, 
apparently,  alter  1905  to  raise  the  price  much,  if  any,  above  a 
competitive  level. 

The  dividends  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  point 
to  monopoly  prices  during  the  period  when  the  company  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  and  to  the  levelii^  effect  of  competition 
on  prices. 

^  lodtntml  Commiflsion,  I,  pp.  88,  94. 

*  Ibidypp.  112,1 50;  Hearings  on  the  Ameriaui  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
X911-191S,  p.  1134. 

*  HcaihigB  on  the  American  Svtgu  Refining  Company,  1911-19x2,  p.  1140. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  1x49,  1986,  060;  and  Original  Petition,  p.  34. 
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Sin(  c  its  organization  in  1891  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  has  regularly  paid  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and 
the  foUowiDg  rates  on  its  common  stock: 

Common  Stock  DivmirNDs  of  thk  American  Sugar  Refikino  Company, 

1891-1915 


Yw  PercaU 


1891  8 

1892  9 

1893  M 

1894  12 

l^'QS  « 

1896  19 

1897  la 

1898  12 

1899  12 

1900  6}4 


191 1. 
19x9. 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Just  how  much  water  there  was  in  the  stock  can  not  be  stated 
with  certainty.  The  capitalization  of  the  companies  that  went 
into  the  trust  in  1887  was  $6,590,000;'  the  amount  of  trust 
certificates  issued  in  1887  and  of  stock  in  1891  was  $50,000,000, 
minus  15  per  cent  treasury  stock.  The  capitalization  of  the 
trust  thus  exceeded  the  capitalization  of  the  constituent  com- 
panies by  more  than  six  times.  But  according  to  Mr.  Havemeyer 
the  constituent  companies  were  undercapitalized;  their  assets 
were  worth  mudi  more  than  the  amount  of  the  capitalization. 
The  Industrial  Commission  in  its  review  of  evidence  states  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  beyond  question,  was 
capitalized  at  a  sum  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing the  plants  in  1899  to  1900,  and  the  cost  of  building  was 
then  very  much  higher  then  than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  date.' 
The  value  of  the  brands,  which  was  considerable,  must  not, 
however,  be  overlooked.  While  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  capital  stock  of  the  trust  represented  prop- 
erty, and  the  extent  to  which  it  represented  llie  hope  of  monopoly 

>  Leniw  Rqjort  (1897),  p.  384. 

*  Industrial  CaminlariaB,  I,  p.  13  (Review  of  £vkie&oe). 
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gains,  can  not  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amoimt  of 

water  was  considerable.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
state  referred  to  the  stock  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company 
(the  sugar  *' trust")  as  being  "heavily  'watered."  and  ** proudly 
defiant  of  actual  values; "  ^  and  Mr.  Oxnard  admitted  that  when 
his  company  joined  the  trust  in  1887  it  received  $750,000  of 
trust  certificates  for  property  worth  $200,000,  and  capitalized 
at  $100,000  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  profits  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 

Company  during  perhaps  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  were 
enormous.  In  i^g  v  after  98  per  cent  of  the  industr>'  had  been 
acquired,  the  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock  were  22  per 
cent — a  much  larger  per  cent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  a  reason- 
able capitalization.  From  1894  through  1899,  12  per  cent 
dividends  were  regularly  paid.  Since  1900  the  prc^ts  and  divi- 
dends liave  been  much  less.  The  company  has  been  unable  to 
chaige  monopoly  prices  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
since  1900,  and  from  1 901  to  191 5  only  7  per  cent  was  paid  on  the 
common, — not  so  meager,  after  all,  the  actual  investment  being 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  difference  between  monopoly  prices 
and  competitive  prices  is  so  small  that  the  matter  is  not  of  much 
omsequaice  to  the  public.  The  margin  at  its  highest  after  the 
oiganiation  of  a  sugar  trust  was  i.2$8  cents  per  pound  (1888); 
and  the  normal  margin  under  more  or  less  competitive  conditions 
was  about  nine- tenths  of  a  cent.  The  difference,  therefore,  is 
only  about  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound.  But  this  small  sum 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  the  aggregate.  The  total  consumption 
of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  19x5  ^'as  3,648,108  long 
tons,  or  8,171,761,930  pounds.  Of  this  amount,  34.06  per  cent, 
or  3,783,302,xo9  pounds,  was  refined  by  the  American  Sugar 

'  131  New  Yoik  Rqioits  614, 635. 

•  Hcaiiogi  on  the  American  Sugu  Refining  Company^  191 1-191 2,  pp.  371- 
373.  A  committee  of  the  House  investigating  the  Amefkan  Sugar  Refining 
Company  dedsted  that  the  real  value  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the  trust 
in  1887  was  not  over  tifenty  to  twenty-five House  Report  no.  331, 
63ad  Coog.,  and  Seas.,  p.  3$. 
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Refining  Company.  Had  the  company  been  able  to  get  one- 
third  of  a  cent  more  for  its  output  (as  in  the  halcyon  days  after 
the  formation  of  the  trust),  its  profits  would  ha\  e  been  increased 
by  $9,277,720;  and  had  all  this  sum  been  disl)ursed  in  dividends, 
the  dividend  rate  on  the  (heavily  watered)  common  stock  could 
have  been  increased  from  7  per  cent  to  over  37  per  cent. 

At  this  point  the  presentation  ol  facts  respecting  this  trust 
may  properly  close,  and  the  reader  may  ponder  for  himself  on  the 
problem  involved  in  the  collection  of  a  toll  (in  small  amount 
fruiii  each  but  enormous  in  the  aggregate)  from  millions  of  people 
by  a  trust  which  has  been  for  a  generation  a  noted  recipient  of 
tariff  favors. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY ' 

The  history  of  the  tobacco  trust  begins  with  the  organization 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  1890.  After  1887,  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  consolidate  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  cigarettes,  but  tliese  efforts  proved  unsuccessful 
until  1.S90.'-  On  January  21  uf  that  year  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  was  incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,000, — ^$15,000,000  conunon,  and  $10,000,000 
preferred.*  The  American  Tobacco  Company  was  a  consolida- 
tion cl  five  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  producing 

■  On  the  tobacco  trust  see:  Report  of  the  ComnuMioner  of  Corporations  on 
the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  I,  Position  of  the  Tobacco  Combination  in  the 
Industry  (February  35,  1909),  part  II  .  Capitalization,  Investment,  and 
Earnings  (September  25,  191 1),  and  part  III,  Prices,  Costs  and  Profits 
(March  15,  T015);  OriKinal  Petition  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco 
Company  el  aL;  Transcript  of  Record,  in  fu  e  volumes,  in  United  States  v. 
American  Tobacco  Company  et  al.  fno.  660),  and  in  iVmerican  Tobacco 
Comj^any  et  al.  v.  United  States  (no.  061);  Brief  for  the  United  States  in 
United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Company  et  al.  (no.  118),  and  in  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  et  al.  v.  United  States  (no.  119);  164  Fed.  Rep. 
700-728;  191  Fed.  Rep.  371-431;  221  U.  S.  106-193;  Industrial  Oimmianoii» 
ToL  XIII,  pp.  305-342;  Report  of  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
flcmbty  appointed  to  inveat^te  trusts,  transmitted  to  the  New  York  State 
Lqpaktuie,  Mardi  9,  1897  (Lexow  Report),  pp.  860-936,  98j~998;  Jeoob- 
itdn,Tlie Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

'Rqxfft  of  the  Commissioner  of  Coiporations  00  the  Tobacco  Industiy, 
part  T,  pp.  64-65.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry. 

*  The  tair  value  of  the  tangible  assets  acquired  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  was  $3,545,108  plus  notes  of  the  organizers  amounting  to  $1,825,- 
3.>4.  a  totnl  of  S.5,37o,462.  The  balance  ($10,620,538)  might  be  regarded  as 
reprcNcnlinj;  good  will.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  however,  found  the 
gfxjd  will  to  be  worth  only  $8,054,80:;.  The  overcapitalization,  therefore, 
was  very  marked.  See  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  11,  p.  8. 
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in  ihe  aggregate  95  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  cigarettes.* 
It  thus  possessed  a  high  degree  of  monopolistic  control.  The 
leading  concern  was  W.  Duke,  Sons  and  Company,  controlled 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Duke.  Under  Mr.  Duke's  management  the 
output  of  this  concern  had  increased  from  approximately 
30,000,000  cigarettes  in  1883  to  940,000,000  in  t88q.^  Mr.  Duke 
testified  that  his  company  prior  to  the  organizaiiuii  ul  ihe  com- 
bination did  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cigarette  business  of  the 
country.*  The  other  four  concerns  had  been  prospering,  and 
had  been  increasing  their  output  rapidly.^  Competition  among 
them,  it  is  true,  had  been  quite  vigorous.  Very  extensive  adver- 
tising had  been  resorted  to,  and  large  premiums  had  been  given 
to  merchants  and  consumers.  The  Duke  concern  alone  had 
expended  $800,000  in  advertising  and  premiums  in  1889.  These 
heavy  selling  expenses  had  greatly  reduced  the  profits  of  the  five 
companies,  and  had  und()iil)tedly  promoted  the  establishment 
of  a  combination.  But  tliere  is  little  reason  to  beUeve  that  this 
competition  had  been  ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned.  The 
firm  of  W.  Duke,  Sons  and  Company  which,  according  to  its 
president,  was  worth  only  about  $350,000  in  2885,  was  worth 
$7,500,000  in  1889.^  Certainly  the  leading  concern  found  the 
profits  enormous,  despite  the  great  outlays  for  competitive 
purposes. 

Having  effected  a  monopolistic  position  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  sought  to  maintain  this  position  by  entering  into 
agreements  for  tlie  exclusive  use  of  the  best  cigarette  machines; 
in  fact,  the  possibility  of  acquiring  exclusive  control  over  these 

*  221  U.  S.  156. 

>  Transcript  of  Record  in  United  States  v,  American  Tobacco  Company 

(no.  660),  vol.  IV,  p.  335. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  3,^7.  During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1890  the  business  of  mnking 
cigarettes  was  revolutionized  tiiruugh  the  introduction  of  paten  ud  machines 
(Original  Petition  in  United  States  f.  American  Tobacco  Comi>any.  p.  13), 
and  tins,  no  doubt,  is  a  i)artial  explanation  of  the  ability  of  one  company  to 
gulhcr  to  itself  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  tountr>''s  business. 

*  Original  Petition  in  United  States  v.  AmericanTobacco  Company,  p.  14. 

*  Transcript  of  Record  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Cc»npany 
(no.  660),  vol.  rV',  pp.  334,  337- 
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machines  was  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  foimation  of  the 
company.^  The  hnportance  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture 

of  cigarettes  is  made  clear  by  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  In  1876  the  labor  cost  of  a  cigarette  made  by  liand  was 
96.4  cents  per  thousand ;  in  1895  for  the  same  cigarette  made  by 
machinery  it  was  only  8.1  cents  per  thousand.*  Among  the  best 
cigarette  machines  was  the  Bonsack,  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  ahnost  immediately  upon  its  organization  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  exclusive  use  during  a  period  of  three  years 
of  the  cigarette  machines  of  the  Bonsack  Machine  Company.' 
The  Bonsack  Company,  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  terminated  its 
outstanding  agreements  with  all  other  manufacturers  of  cigar- 
ettes. This  exclusive  control  of  the  Bonsack  machines  was, 
the  Commissioner  of  Coiporations  believes,  the  principal  factor 
in  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
from  1890  to  1895.^  Toward  the  close  of  1895,  however,  .the 
Bonsack  Company,  by  adverse  court  dedsions,  was  deprived  of 
its  exdudve  rights  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  as  a  result  the  American  Tobacco  Company  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  artilicial  prop.  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  likewise  secured  possession  o£  the  patents  on  the 
Allison  machine,  and  was  thus  able  to  prevent  its  use  by 
its  competitors.  Other  patents  and  machines  in  considerable 
number  were  acquired  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  after 
its  organization,  the  purpose  in  some  cases  being  to  utilize  these 
patents  and  machines,  in  other  cases  to  prevent  their  utilization 
by  com|>etitors. 

In  addition  to  the  endeavor  to  main  lain  its  position  by  mon- 
opolizing the  machiner>''  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  the 
cigarette  trust  employed  another  policy, — a  policy  which  it 
continued  throughout  its  whole  career.  This  was  the  acquisition, 
at  lufjti  prices 'd  necessary,  of  its  most  vigorous  competitors. 
Ciguette  companies  in  considerable  numbers  were  acquired 

'  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  p.  64. 
-  Thirteoith  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1898),  p.  73* 
*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  lodustiy,  part  I,  pp.  67,  266. 
«Ifakl.,p«rtI,p.  266, 
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after  1890,  as  a  means  of  retammg  the  numopoliatic  positkm 
originally  attained.^  The  plants  thus  acquired  were  generally 
closed;  and  the  brands,  though  sometimes  utilized,  were  usually 
withdrawn.*  Frequently  the  owners  of  the  plants  acquired  were 

coiiipelled  to  si^  an  agreement  not  to  reenter  the  tobacco 
busmess  again  lor  a  number  of  years.' 

The  next  trust  in  the  tobacco  industr>'  was  formed  in  the  plug 
branch.  By  the  purchase  of  the  National  Tobacco  Works  in 
1891  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  acquired  several 
popular  plug  brands.  In  1893,  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  president  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  endeavored  to  engineer  a  com- 
bination of  plug  tobacco  concerns.^  Not  proving  successful  in 
this,  the  American  Tobacco  Comj)any  in  1804  began  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  for  the  control  of  ilic  plug  bu-^iiics-.  As  a  part  of 
the  competitive  warfare,  prices  were  cut  below  cost/  The 
principal  brand  made  use  of  in  this  hght  was  appropriately 
tenned  Battle  Ax."  In  1891  this  brand  had  retailed  at  50  cents 
per  pound;  in  1894  the  price  was  reduced  to  30  cents.*  This 
policy  of  price  cutting  was  accompanied  by  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, which  was  pushed  most  vigorously  in  the  territory  of  the 
leading  competitors.  In  some  sections,  indeed,  agents  of  the 
AnifTiran  i  obacco  Company  presented  cverv'  man  they  met 
with  a  free  sample  of  "  Battle  Ax."  By  such  means,  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  advantages  en- 
joyed through  its  control  ol  the  cigarette  trade,  was  able  to 
increase  its  sales  of  plug  tobacco  from  9,000,000  pounds  in  1894 
to  38,000,000  pounds  in  1897;  and  its  proportion  of  the  total 
production  from  5.6  per  cent  to  20.9  per  cent.' 

*For  an  aooount  of  the  cigarette  concerns  acquired  from  iS9o-igo4, 
see  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  pp.  ty-yt^  79-93. 

*  Brief  for  United  States  in  United  States  v,  American  Tobacco  Company 

(nos.  I iS.  1  ic)\  p.  g. 

*  Testimony  of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  before  Industrial  Cbmmiseiony  Xin, 
p.  323. 

*  Original  Petition  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Company » p.  35. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Ipclustiy,  part  I,  p.  96. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  97-98- 
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This  expansion  of  its  operations^  however,  was  expensive. 
During  the  four  years  from  1895  to  1898,  the  American  Tobacco 

Company  sustained  losses  on  its  plug  business  amounting  to 
more  than  $3,300,000.'  This  competition  was  ruinous,  especially 
to  Lhe  concerns  unable  to  make  up  their  losses  in  the  plug  branch 
out  of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  cigarette  branch.  It  was 
ruinous,  not  because  competition  is  naturally  or  inevitably 
niiijousy  but  because  the  cigarette  trust  was  deliberately  man- 
oeuvring to  force  the  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco  into  a  com- 
bination. By  early  in  1898  the  outside  manufacturers  had  been 
iirought  into  the  proper  frame  of  mind;  the}'  had  come  to  favor  a 
combination  as  a  means  of  o))tnining  relief  from  the  attacks  on 
their  business.  The  first  plan  for  a  combination  fell  through, 
however,  partly  because  the  promoters  feared  that  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  with  its  increased  revenue  taxes^  would  seriously 
affect  the  profitableness  of  the  combination.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  thereupon,  in  the  fall  of  1898,  purchased  two 
more  imp)ortant  plug  companies,  and  apparently  was  about  to 
give  its  rivals  another  taste  of  cutthroat  competition.  These 
purchases  undoubtedly  hastened  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  combination  of  the  leading  plants.  £y  October^ 
1S98,  the  definite  announcement  was  made  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  leading  plug  plants  would  be  formed,  including  those 
owned  by  the  American  Tbbacco  Company.  The  name  of  the 
consolidated  company  was  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company; 
and  it  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  on  December  10,  1898, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $75,000,000.^  The  new  plug  com- 
bination embraced  nearly  ever\'  important  navy  plug  concern  in 
the  country,  including  the  firm  of  P.  Lorillard.'  But  the  com- 
bination did  not  include  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, possessing  the  largest  single  plant  of  any  plug  concern. 
And  without  the  Liggett  and  Myers  plant  Uie  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  could  hardly  carry  out  its  purpose,  which  was 

*  Rcix>rt  OB  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  p.  367. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 

•Tbic?.  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  "navy"  plug  and  "flat"  plug» 
see  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  III,  pp.  45-46. 
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the  moQOpolization  of  the  plug  business.  This  fact  was  dearly 
realized,  and  the  attempt  was  consequently  made  to  acquire  this 
concern,  though  at  first  >^thout  success. 

The  inability  to  secure  control  of  ilus  compari}-  was  clue  lu 
the  opposition  of  an  element  in  its  mana^emrnt  which  had 
planned  a  raid  on  the  plug  combination.  In  October,  1898,  a 
?\'nr!icate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  RysLHf  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  and  Mr.  Anthony  N.  fiiady,  among  others,  acquired 
the  National  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Company^  the  only  real 
rival  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  the  dgaiette  busi- 
ness.* In  the  same  month  the  syndicate  organized  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company  of  America,  and  this  company  took  over  the 
st(K  k  of  the  National  Company.  In  December,  1898,  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company  purchased  86  per  cent  of  the  stock  ot  the 
Blackwell's  Durham  Tobacco  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
independent  smoking  tobacco  concerns.  £arly  in  1899  it  became 
known  that  the  organizers  of  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  held 
an  option  on  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Liggett  and  Myers 
Tobacco  Company.  The  men  who  had  promoted  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company  apparently  reasoned  that  a  powerful  concern 
standing  outside  the  combination  would  be  in  a  position  to  exact 
a  good  price  as  a  condition  of  joining  it;  and  the  company  was 
clearly  strong  enough  financially  to  cause  great  loss  to  the  combi- 
nation,  should  a  struggle  actually  take  place.  This  fact  was  well 
realized  by  the  dominant  interests  in  the  cigarette  and  plug 
combinations,  and  in  1899  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
purchased  at  a  very  high  figure  the  Union  Tobacco  Company, 
and  with  it  secured  the  Liggett  and  Myers  concern.^  Mr.  Duke 
testified  subsequently  that  the  purpose  in  buying  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company  was  to  bring  into  the  fold  the  wealthy  finan- 
ciers who  had  promoted  it;  that  the  American  Tobacco  ''crowd" 
was  not  strong  enough  financially.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men 
who  controlled  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  did  shortly  there- 

^  R  (1^)^  on  the  Tobacco  Induatiy,  part  I,  pp.  75-74* 
» Ibid,,  p.  100. 

'Transcript  of  Ri-ronl  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Compapy 
(no.  660),  vol.  IV,  p.  367. 
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alter  enter  the  directorate  of  either  the  American  Tobacco 

* 

Company  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  and  they  be- 
came thenceforth  veiy  important  factors  in  the  contiol  of  the 
whole  Tobacco  Combination.  With  the  acquisition  of  Liggett 
and  Myers  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  produced  56.3 
per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  plug  tobacco;  and  thus 
niuined  a  considerable  degree  of  nxHiopoly  control, — ^a  control 
later  much  increased'  From  the  outset  the  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  was  dominated  by  the  Aniericaa  Tobacco  Com- 
pany interests,  though  the  American  Tobacco  Company  itself 
held  only  about  one- third  of  the  company's  stock.^  Such  stock 
as  it  held  it  had  received  in  exchange  for  the  plug  business  whic^ 
it  had  developed,  and  which  it  had  turned  over  to  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company. 

The  formation  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  dumi- 
nated  as  it  was  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  added 
gr^tly  to  the  Combination's  control  of  the  smoking  tobacco 
business.  From  the  very  beginning  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  had  produced  some  smoking  tobacco;  it  had  inherited 
this  business  from  its  constituent  concerns,  each  of  which  manu- 
factured several  brands  of  smoking  tobacco.  In  1891  two  addi- 
tional smoking  tobacco  concerns  were  acquired.  As  the  result  of 
these  purchases  the  American  Tobacco  Company  pnxhiced  in 
1891,  18  per  cent  of  the  country  s  t)utput  of  smoking  tobacco. 
During  the  next  few  years,  the  plug  business  especially  was  being 
developed;  and  by  1897  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  de- 
spite several  acquisitions,  had  increased  its  proportion  of  the 
smoking  tobacco  bumess  to  only  22.7  per  cent  However, 
several  of  the  companies  acquired  by  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  in  1898  and  1899  produced  smoking  tobacco  as  well  as 
[)lu'j,  and  the  result  was  that  by  1900  the  conihincd  production  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  amounted  to  59.2  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  This 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  InJustn-,  part  I,  p.  365.  For  an  account  of  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Continental  Tolxicco  Company  from  1899-1904,  >ee 
Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  pp,  103-113. 

'Ibi(L,  p.  102. 
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gave  the  Tobacco  Combination  a  very  strong  hold  on  this 
branch, — a  hold  which  was  subsequently  extended. 

Another  branch  in  which  the  Combination  increased  its 
business  was  the  production  of  finest  tobacco,— a  foim  of 
tobacco  used  for  chewing.  From  1890  to  1898  the  production  of 
fine-cut  tobacco  by  the  Combination  was  very  small;  it  never 
exceeded  6  per  cent  of  the  total. ^  BuL  wiih  fhe  orgaiiiziiuon  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  several  of  whose  constituent 
companies  produced  considerable  amounts  of  fine-cut  tobacco, 
and  with  several  minor  acquisitions  about  the  same  time  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  the  Combination's  percentage  of 
the  business  had  increased  by  1900  to  50.5  per  cent,-- a  percent- 
age greatly  increased  subsequently. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  the  dominant  interests  in  the  cigarette  and  plug  trusts 
organized  a  snuff  trust.  Since  i8gi  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  had  produced  a  small  quantity  of  snuff,  and  in  1899  it 
purchased  some  additional  snuff  concerns.  The  Continental  in 
1898  had  acquired  the  large  snuff  business  of  P.  Lorillard  and 
Company.  The  American  and  Continental  companies  between 
them  sold  in  1899  about  32  per  cent  of  all  the  snuff  sold  in  the 
country.^  This,  however,  was  well  under  the  sales  of  the  Atlantic 
SnufT  ComjKiny.  a  combination  in  iSgSof  four  concerns  produc- 
ing among  them  .^6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  snuff.' 
To  get  control  of  the  snuff  business,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
wage  a  competitive  campaign  against  the  snuff  combinatioiL 
In  1899,  then,  the  American  and  Continental  Companies  greatly 
reduced  the  price  on  some  of  the  leading  brands  of  snuff,  in  tlw 
face  of  a  doubling  of  the  internal  revenue  tax;  and  they  abo  gave 
awa)  large  quantities  of  snuff  to  prospective  customers.  The 
snuff  combin  Ui  11  followed  suit,  and  until  early  in  1900  competi- 
tion was  quite  vigorous.  A  combination  was  then  decided  upon. 
On  March  12,  1900,  the  American  Snuff  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  took  over  the  snuff  busi- 

*  Report  on  the  T<)l):u  (  o  lndustr>',  part  1,  p.  408. 
*Ibid.,  part  II  I,  p.  138. 
'  Ibid.,  part  I,  p.  141. 
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ness  oi  the  Atlantic  SnutT  Company,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  Contmental  Tobacco  Company,  and  the  George 
W.  Hehne  Company.^  The  output  of  the  American  Snuff 
Company  in  1901,  its  first  fuU  year's  business,  amounted  to  80.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  snuff.^  It  thus  secured  a  mo- 
nopolistic position  in  the  industry, — an  accomplishment  Liial  was 
facilitated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  already  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  concerns. 
Over  43  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Snuff  Company  at 
its  organization  was  given  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  exchange  for  their 
snuff  busmess.'  This  was  only  a  minority,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  large  stockholders  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
also  held  stock  iii  liie  .Vmerican  Siiuil  Company  it  amounted  to 
control. 

By  1900,  therefore,  the  Tobacco  Combination  had  reached  a 
dominant  position  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  important 
branches  of  tobacco  except  cigars.  It  produced  92.7  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  cigarettes;  62  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco;  59.3 
per  cent  of  the  smoking  tobacco;  50.5  per  cent  of  the  fine- 
cut  tobacco;  and  78.0  per  cent  of  thesnufF  (80.2  per  cent  in  1901). 

The  Combmaiiuii  ntxt  directed  its  at Un lion  to  the  cigar  busi- 
ness, the  most  important  of  ail  the  branches  of  tui)acco  manu- 
facture.* The  American  Tobacco  Company  had  entered  the 
cheroot  branch  of  cigar  making  in  1891  by  the  purchase  of  the 
business  of  P.  Wliitlock,  the  manufacturer  of  ^'Old  Virginia 
Cheroots";  but  for  some  time  thereafter  it  made  no  ordinary 
dgars.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Continental  To- 
bacco Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  made  plans  to 
enf^fje  in  the  nianufaciure  of  cigars.  As  the  tirst  step  in  that 
direction,  it  began  experimenting  with  cigar  making  machines; 

*  Rqwrt  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  pp.  14.^-144*  ^The  subsequent 
acquisitions  of  the  company  are  ahqwn  on  pp.  146-148. 
'Ibid.,  part  III.  p. 
*Ibid.,  part  I,  p.  143. 

*'nie  valuf  (»f  Clears  in  1^04  was  almost  (>o  per  ( tnt  of  ihv  total  \  aluc  of  all 
the  man II fac  lured  products  of  tobacco.  Report  on  the  Tol)acco  Industry, 
port  I,  p.  50. 
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its  control  of  the  machines  for  making  cigarettes  had  shown  it 
the  advantage  of  producing  with  the  aid  of  machiner)',  and  of 
cootrolling  the  patents  on  the  machineiy.  But  no  particular 
success  crowned  its  efforts  in  this  direction;  and  even  to-day 
machinery  is  not  much  used  except  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars.^  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  . 
success,  in  this  direction,  however,  it  determined  to  or- 
ganize a  cigar  company,  and  to  go  after  the  cigar  busi- 
ness. Accordingly  on  Januar}''  12,  1901,  the  .American  Cigar 
Company  was  incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey."'  Over 
70  per  cent  of  its  stock  was  subscribed  to  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  The 
American  Cigar  Company  took  over  the  greater  part  of  the  cher- 
oot and  little  cigar  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  soon  purchased  a  number  of  cigar  concerns,  including  the 
Havana-American  Tobacco  Company,  itself  a  combiiialion  of 
cigar  companies.  These  acquisitions  made  the  American  Cigar 
Comftany  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cigars  in  the  country;  in 
1901  it  produced  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  ou^ut  of  cigars  (not 
indudmg  little  dgars).'  During  190Z-1903  the  American  Cigar 
Company  made  a  detennmed  attempt  to  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness. Prices  were  reduced,  cigars  given  away,  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  carried  on,  and  expensive  retail  stores  fitted 
up.^  By  such  means  the  leading  interests  in  the  T()l):icro  Com- 
bination apparently  hoped  to  duplicate  thtir  success  in  the  other 
branches.  But  tiiis  campaign  proved  unsuccessful.  Enormous 
losseswereincurred,and  though  the  outputof  the  American  Cigar 
Company  was  considerably  increased,  it  manufactured  only  16.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  1903,  and  even  less  in  the  years 
that  foDowed.* 

The  explanation  of  this  failure  to  control  the  industry'  is  not 
hard  to  find,  in  tiic  manufacture  of  such  products  as  cigarettes, 

'  Report  (in  the  Tobacco  liidustr>',  part  1,  p.  0. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  151. 

•  Sec  p.  144. 

*  Report  cm  the  Tobacco  Induatiy,  part  I,  {).  4aa 
*See  p.  144* 
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plug  tobacco,  and  smoking  tobacco,  machinery  is  extensively 
used.   Even  before  a  combination  was  formed,  there  was  a 

decided  conceniraiion  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  con- 
cerns; and  to  bring  together  these  concerns  w-as  not  particularly 
difficulty  especially  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  that  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  recalcitrant.  But  then  (as  now)  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ol  the  cigars  was  made  by  hand.  Even  when  machinery 
was  used,  it  was  of  much  less  importance  than  in  the  other 
branches  of  tobacco  manufacture.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
machinery  played  little  part,  small  establishments  were  at  no 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  large  uiies.  A  cigar  factory 
could  be  started  witli  small  capital,  and  naturally  there  were — 
and  are — a  great  many  plants.  For  these  reasons  it  was  difficult 
to  establish  an  cfTcctive  cigar  combination,  and  even  if  one 
should  be  established  it  would  prove  well-nigh  impossible  for  it  to 
maintain  control  of  the  industry.  Economic  conditions  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade  have  thus  been  such  as  to  thwart  the  designs 
of  the  trust  promoters. 

The  next  important  conibiaalion  in  the  tobacco  industry  was 
the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  a  holdin^,^  company  orL^^an- 
ized  on  June  5,  1901,  to  unite  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, — the  two  principal 
companies  in  the  Tobacco  Combination.  Immediately  upon  its 
otganisation  the  Consolidated  Company,  promoted  by  some  of 
the  leading  financial  interests  in  the  tobacco  combinations,  of- 
fered to  exchange  its  4  per  cent  bonds  in  equal  amounts  for  the 
common  stock  of  the  ContinciUal  Tobacco  Compan)  ,  and  at  the 
rate  of  ^  to  i  for  the  common  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.^  This  offer  was  generally  accepted  by  the  stock- 
holders. The  result  was  to  give  more  complete  control  over  the 
business  to  the  few  financiers  who  already  rather  effectively  con- 
trolled the  management  At  the  time,  the  exchange  of  their  com- 
mon stock  for  the  bonds  of  the  holding  company  had  seemed  to 
the  stockholders  to  be  quite  profitable.  The  common  stock  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  had  never  borne  a  div  idend, 
and  during  a  considerable  period  had  sold  below  $30  per  share; 
^  Report  OD  the  Tobacco  Industjy,  part  I,  pp.  114-115. 
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the  holders  were  now  assured  4  per  cent  regularly.^  The  cominon 
stock  ci  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  highly  watered  as  it 
was,  especially  since  the  declaration  of  a  100  per  cent  stock  div- 
idend in  iSgg,  paid  only  6  per  cciU,  and  was  earning  about  9  per 
cent.^  By  the  exchange  an  8i)cr  cent  return  was  practically  guar- 
anteed. Yet  the  organizers  and  stockholders  of  the  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Company  made  enonnous  profits.  They  apparen  tly  be- 
lieved that  the  profits  of  the  business  would  be  much  greater  in 
the  future  than  they  had  been  up  to  that  time.  One  reason  for 
this  belief  was  the  probable  removal  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  taxes  on  tobacco  products,  and  the  conviction  that  it  would 
not  be  nccessar\ ,  in  view  of  the  control  the  Combination  pos- 
sessed over  the  industry',  to  reduce  prices  by  the  amuunl  ol  the 
tax/^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxes  were  removed,  and  the  prof- 
its did  increase  enormously.  And  these  profits  largely  went,  of 
course,  not  to  the  bondholders,  but  to  the  few  men  who  held  the 
stock  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company.  Over  half  of  the 
stock  of  this  company,  in  fact,  was  held  by  six  men, — ^Messrs. 
James  B.  Duke,  Anthony  N.  Brady,  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  and  William  C.  WTiitney.'*  Inasmuch 
as  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  controll< d  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  these  six  men  dominated  the  whole  Tobacco 
Combination. 

The  main  reason  for  the  formation  of  a  holding  company  seems 
to  have  been  to  effect  the  concentration  of  control  just  described. 
Another  ptiipose,  however,  was  to  obtain  additional  capital  in 
order  to  expand  the  business  of  the  Combination.  One  direction 

which  this  expansion  took  was  the  foreign  trade. 

Since  its  formation  (icSyo)  tlie  American  Tobacco  Company 
had  had  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  mainly  in  cigarettes.  Dur- 
ing the  nineties  it  extended  this  trade  considerably.  As  an  aid  in 
selling  its  exported  cigarettes,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
production  near  the  market,  it  acquired  several  companies  in 
foreign  countries,  including  Germany,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Canada.  In  the  fall  of  1 90 1 ,  the  necessary  cash  bdng  supplied  by 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  I,  p.  120.    '  Ibid.,  pp.  124-125. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  121.  ^Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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the  oiganization  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  compete  more  vigorously  for  the  English  trade. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  program,  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany acquired  in  September,  1901,  the  firm  of  OL'den's  (Limited), 
one  of  the  leading  tobacco  manufac luring  conce  rns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^  This  invasion  of  their  field  caused  great  alarm  among 
the  other  British  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  powerful  American  company  thirteen  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  united  in  December,  1901,  to  form  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company.  The  British  combination  at  once 
inaugurated  a  campai^  to  drive  out  the  American  concern. 
Large  bonuses  were  ofTt  i  rH  lu  such  customers  as  would  agree  not 
to  handle  American  pouilh  for  a  period  of  years.  The  American 
Tobacco  Com|>any,  through  the  Qgden's  concern,  retaliated  by 
promising  to  its  British  customers  all  of  its  net  profits  for  the 
following  four  years,  and  in  addition  £200,000.^  The  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  then  threatened  to  meet  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  in  its  own  territory,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1902  was  reported  to  be  choosing  locations  for  its  American 
plants.  But  in  September,  1902,  before  this  threat  was  carried 
out.  an  agreement  was  entered  into  which  brought  the  struggle  to 
an  end. 

By  this  agreement  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  its 
aDied  concerns  transferred  all  their  business  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company.*  This  included,  of 
courae,  the  firm  of  Ogden's.  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company, 
for  its  part,  agreed  not  to  manufacture  or  sell  tobacco  in  the 
Unitctl  States,  except  through  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
though  it  reserved  the  ripfht  to  buy  t(>})'\rr()  leaf  hi  the  United 
States  for  its  business  in  Great  Britain.  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  tlien  united  in  the 
oiganiaation  of  a  new  corporation  to  handle  the  tobacco  trade  in 
the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  (and  its  noncontiguous 

^  Report  on  the  Tobacco  UDdustiy,  part  I,  p.  166. 
'  IbkL,  p.  169. 

'  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  in  the  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy, 
pMt  I,  pp.  4i&-447. 
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territories)  and  Great  Britain.  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany received  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company,  and 
the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  one-third.  Hie  British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  (the  new  concern)  was  incorporated  in 
Great  Britain  in  1902,  and  it  acquired  all  the  foreign  business  of 
the  American  and  Imperial  Coiiipanies.  It  was  provided  that 
the  British- American  Tobacco  Company  could  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britam,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  export 
trade.  After  this  agreement  was  entered  into  the  British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  rapidly  developed  its  business  in  foreign 
countries,  with  the  result  that  it  established  itself  in  almost 
every  country  where  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  not  a 
government  monopoly. 

The  Tobacco  Combination  was  controlled  until  1004  by  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company.  But  on  October  19,  1904,  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  and  its  two  subsidiary  concerns 
(the  American  and  the  Continental)  were  meiged  into  a  single 
company, — ^the  American  Tobacco  Company.^  This  new  com- 
pany, until  the  dissolution  in  igr  i,  remained  the  dominant  con- 
cern in  the  Combination. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  change  in  or^nizaiion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Xorlhem  Securities  decision,  rendered  in 
1904,  raised  grave  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Company,  which,  like  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, was  a  holding  company.  Secondly,  it  was  hoped  to  im- 
prove the  market  for  the  Ixmds  of  the  Conaofidated  Tobacco 
Company.  These  bonds  had  alwa3rs  sold  at  a  low  figure.  By 
exchanging  a  part  of  these  bonds  for  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  in 
a  new  comj)any  it  was  believed  that  the  market  for  ihe  remaining 
bonds  would  be  im])roved.  Thirdly,  the  insiders  desired  to  con- 
centrate the  control  of  the  entire  business  more  full)  in  t  he  hands 
of  the  common  stockholders.^  Prior  to  the  merger  of  1904,  the 
preferred  stocks  of  the  American  and  Continental  Companies, 
which  were  laigely  held  by  the  outsiders,  had  voting  power, 
although  not  enough  to  outvote  the  common  stock  in  these  oom- 

>  Report  on  the  Tob«iCCO  Iddutitiy,  part  I,  p.  138.  'Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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panies  held  by  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company.  But  by 
the  exchange  of  this  preferred  stock  for  bonds  m  the  reoiganized 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  by  the  Issuance  by  the  latter 

company  of  new  6  per  cent  nonvoting  preferred  stock,  given  in 
exchange  for  part  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Consoli(late(l 
Tobacco  Company,  the  power  of  the  insiders  in  the  Combina- 
tion was  made  even  more  secure  than  it  had  been. 

After  the  merger  in  1904  the  same  methods  that  had  been 
used  from  the  beginning  continued  to  be  employed.  This,  the 
Siq>reme  Court  held,  was  mdisputably  established  by  the  record. 
Competitors  were  acquired;  restrictive  covenants  against  to* 
gaging  in  the  tobacco  business  were  taken  from  the  sellers;*  and 
plants  were  purchased,  not  io  operate,  but  in  order  that  they 
might  be  dismantled.* 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  controlling  factor  in  liie 
whole  Tobacco  Combination,  was  controlled  by  a  very  few  indi- 
viduals«  At  the  end  of  1906  this  company  had  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $335f  1919950,  but  of  this  amount  only  the  common  stock, 
rqMesenting  about  one-sixth  of  the  total,  had  any  voting  power 
for  the  election  of  directors,  or  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  manage* 
ment.  The  great  hulk  of  the  common  slock  was  owned  by  the 
directors  and  their  associate?.  The  twenty-eight  directors  and 
four  other  stockholders  together  owned  77  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock;  indeed,  the  ten  laigest  stockholders,  sax  of  whom  were 
directors,  together  owned  63  per  cent  of  ail  the  common  stock.' 
And  since  the  American  Tobacco  Company  (the  1904  corpora- 
tion) hekl  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  trusts  or  combinations 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  tobacco  business — ^the  American 
Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar  Company,  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  con- 
cerns—the control  of  the  whole  Tobacco  Combination  rested  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  persons.' 

The  historical  development  of  the  various  tobacco  combina- 

*  221  U.  S.  174-175. 

*  ktiK)rt  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  T,  pp.  202-203. 

'  For  a  list  of  the  subsidiary  <  onipanies  in  ihe  Tobacco  Combinalion  in 
1906,  !»ce  Report  on  the  Tobacco  industiy,  part  I,  pp.  212-218. 
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tioQS  and  trusts  has  been  bnefly  outlined.  It  has  been  seen  that 
these  combinations  upon  their  establishment  generally  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  control  over  the  industry.  To  what  extent  was 
this  control  maintained?  From  lack  of  more  mxnt  reliable  data 
we  must  make  use,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  figures  contained  in 
tliL  r<  j)orts  of  the  Commissioner  o£  Corporations  on  the  Tobacco 
Industry. 

The  position  of  the  tobacco  trust  in  the  cigari'tte  and  little 
cigar  business  combined  for  the  years  1 891-1906  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  (the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
do  not  show  the  production  of  these  products  separately  until 
189S): 


Total  OtjTPUT  op  Cigauettes  and  Lmu  CtOASS,  amd  Propobtiok 
TasMBOF  Maob  by  tbb  Tobacco  Combination,  1891-1906  ^ 


Output, 

Per  (>  nl 

Output. 

Ptr  rnt 

Year 

000,000 

made  by 

Year 

0()(),000 

niiujc  hy 

omitted 

Combination 

omitted 

Conihumii4Jn 

Number 

Number 

i8gi  .. 

3.«37 

88.9 

1899 

89.0 

1892  . . 

87.9 

1900  .  . 

4,25s 

83. 1 

1893  . 

3  /'(^ 

8S  3 

IQOl 

4,50s 

87.1 

i8g4  .. 

3,0  20 

86. s 

1002 

4,820 

82.8 

87  3 

1903  .  . 

5.."?  27 

82  I 

180^1 

4.<)<'7 

83  4 

1004 

5,&8i 

86  6 

i8y7  .  . 

80  0 

1905  . 

6,309 

83  y 

1898  .  . 

4,842 

84.6 

j   1906  .  . 

7427 

82.3 

In  T891  the  trust  produced  SS.q  per  cent  of  the  cigareltcs  and 
Hitlc  cigars  made  in  this  country,  in  1892  and  16^^  its  propor- 
tion clecHned,  reaching  85.3  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  This  was 
in  spite  of  the  acquisition  in  189a  of  the  laige  cigarette  business 
of  Hemsheim  Brothers.  By  1895,  largely  through  the  purdiase 
of  three  of  the  most  important  little  cigar  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, the  trust  had  increased  its  control  to  87.3  per  cent.  The 
next  year  the  Druniniond  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Liggett 
and  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  plug  manufacturers  with  plants 

*  Rciwrl  on  the  Tobacco  Industr>-,  part  I,  p.  325. 
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in  St.  Louis,  engaged  on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  which  was  then  conducting  its  destructive 
campaign  for  the  plug  busmess.  As  showing  the  importance  of 
these  concerns,  the  cigarette  output  at  St.  Louis  increased  from 
twenty  million  cigarcUes  in  1895  to  thruc  liuiulrL-d  and  eighteen 
nnlliuji  in  1896.  In  1807  the  sales  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  actually  decHned.  The  result  was  a  reduction  in  its 
output  from  87.3  per  cent  in  1895  to  80.0  per  cent  in  1897.  The 
competitors  of  the  cigarette  trust  had  thus  given  a  very  good 
account  of  themselves.  But  in  1898  the  Drummond  Tobacco 
Company  was  acquired  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  in  1899  the  Liggett  and  Myers  concern  came  into  the  fold; 
and  as  a  result  the  percentage  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany rcKc  from  80.0,  to  which  it  had  fallen  in  1897,  to  89.0  in  1899. 
From  then  on  until  1903  the  proportion  of  the  trust  declined 
steadily,  falling  to  S2.1  per  cent  in  1903.  In  1904  the  percentage 
moreased  to  86.6,  in  part  because  of  the  acquisition  of  competi- 
tois;  but  by  1906  had  fallen  to  82.3.  Though  greatly  increase 
ing  its  output  since  1891,  the  trust  did  not  quite  hold  its  own, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  purchase  of  the  leading  competitors, 
would  undoubtedly  have  lost  ver\'  heavily;  in  fact,  it  is  quile 
likely  that  it  would  have  found  itself  unable  to  maintain  its 
monopolistic  position. 

Since  1898  the  figures  are  available  for  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  aepaiately.  The  important  data  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  140. 

The  table  calls  for  little  comment.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Drummond,  and  the  Liggett  and  Myers  concerns  in  1898  and 
i>g  ;  ailded  considerably  to  the  trull  s  proportion  of  the  cigarette 
bu->i!i('^^;  and  by  1800  it  was  producing  94.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
From  then  until  1907  its  percentage  declined  every  year,  with 
the  exception  of  1904.  The  increase  in  1904  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  acquisition  in  the  preceding  year  of  the  Wells- 
Whitehead  Tobacco  Company*  The  steady  increase  in  the 
cigarette  business  of  the  independents  up  to  1907  can  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  growing  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
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Total  Odtpot  of  Cigashtes,  and  PE<mmTtON  Thereof  Made  by  the 

ToBA€X»  Combination,  1898-1910  * 


Ptr  i  ctU  viadf 

Year 

ooofioo  omiUed 

by  Combinatim 

1808  

4,3^^5 

88.3 

3.744 

94  7 

3.f'44 

92  7 

l()Ol  

3.730 

89.9 

4,144 

84.6 

1903  

4.735 

83  9 

»904  

5.HS 

87.7 



5*505 

84  7 

6437 

82.5 

i*>7  

7P77 

8t.7 

7,351 

81  .8 

8,500 

83  0 

9*985 

86.1 

public  fur  Turkish  cigarcUes.  These,  except  for  the  cheaper 
grades,  were  largely  made  by  hand,  and  this  naturally  helped  the 
smaller  concerns.  The  independents,  principally  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Egyptians,  produced  about  half  of  all  the  Turkish  cigarettes 
made  in  this  cotmtry.'  After  1907,  however,  the  independents 
lost  ground  relatively;  by  1910  the  trust  was  producing  86.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  ouij)ut. 

The  figures  just  given  are  for  the  output  of  this  country.  The 
Tobacco  Conibiiialion.  liuweser,  was  a  large  exj>ortcr  of  cigar- 
ettes— it  was.  in  fact,  practically  the  only  exporter — and  its 
proportion  of  the  output  produced  for  domestic  consumption  was 
somewhat  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  total  outpuL  Thus, 
whereas  in  1908  it  had  produced  81.8  per  cent  of  the  countiy*s 
output  of  cigarettes,  it  produced  only  76.7  per  cent  of  the  cigar- 
ettes entering  into  domestic  consumption.^ 

After  1898  the  Tobacco  Combination  greatly  increased  its 

•  Re|)ort  oil  the  Tobacco  Tndustr>',  part  TIT.  p.  153. 

•  Incliules  quantities  in  lx)nde(I  warfhouses  for  ejcport. 
Re|X)rt  on  the  Toharc  n  Tnrlustr>-.  part  I,  p,  334. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  329;  and  part  II,  p.  43. 
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control  over  the  Jittk  cigar  branch.  In  1898  it  had  produced  less 
than  half  of  the  little  dgm;  by  1910  it  produced  over  nine- 
tenths.^  This  strengthoiing  of  Its  position  can  be  ascribed  to 
causes  similar  to  those  which  made  it  possible  for  it  to  maintain 

its  monopolistic  position  in  ihc  iiiLuiufacLurc  of  tigiirettes  from 
the  domestic  leaf.  Important  among  these  causes  was  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  little  cigars  economically  by  the  use 
of  marhineiy,  and  the  control  by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  patented  machines.^ 

The  development  of  the  Combination's  control  over  the  plug 
tobacco  business  is  shown  by  the  table  below: 


Total  Ootpot  op  Ptuc  and  Twist  Tobacco,  and  Pboportion  T^kkop 
Madb  by  the  Tobacco  Combination,  iSqi-xqio  * 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Oulpui.* 

m<vir  by 

Year 

Out  put. 

tnadr  by 

ooo^oooonUtted 

Combination 

000,000  omiUed 

Combination 

Pounds 

Pounds 

i8qi . . 

166 

2.7 

1901 . . 

173 

67.7 

X893.. 

171 

35 

1902 . . 

189 

71,3 

147 

5.9 

1903. . 

186 

76.9 

160 

5.6 

1904. . 

176 

78.2 

167 

12.4 

1905.- 

172 

80.7 

1896.. 

»53 

20.1 

1906. . 

182 

81.8 

1897 

182 

20.9 

1907. 

177 

80.S 

1898. . 

165 

23.0 

1908. . 

183 

81.9 

170 

1900  . 

192 

833 

1900. . 

'75 

62.0 

1910. . 

194 

84.9 

The  total  production  of  plug  tobacco  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  m  population,  but  the  Combination 
steadily  increased  its  proportion  of  the  business.  In  189 when 

the  American  Tobacco  Company  by  the  purchase  of  the  National 
Tobacco  Works  entered  the  plug  branch,  it  produced  but  2.7 


'  Rcix>rt  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  III,  p.  181. 

*  Ibid.,  part  I,  pp.  31, 34S- 

*  Ibid^part  III,  p.  49. 

«  includes  quantities  in  bonded  warehouses  for  export 
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per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  monopoly  of  the  cigarette 
tiade  possessed  by  it  obviously  facilitated  the  eipansion  of  its 
plug  business,  since  the  monopoly  profits  <^  the  cigarette  branch 
could  be  used  to  finance  a  campaign  to  push  the  sale  ol  its  plug 

tobacco.  This  competitive  cami)aign  caused  the  American 
lOljacco  Company  losses  exceeding  three  million  Hollars  for 
the  years  1895  to  1898/  but  enabled  it  to  increase  its  percent- 
age by  1898  to  23  per  cent  of  the  country's  output.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  thus  became  the  most  powerful 
concern  in  the  trade.  Toward  the  close  of  1898  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  was  formed;  and  early  in  1899  this  company 
acquired  the  Liggett  and  Myen  Tobacco  Company,  and  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  (a  concern  ^th  a  very  large  busi- 
ness in  the  South).  As  a  result  the  Combination's  proportion 
was  increased  to  56.3  per  cent  in  1S99,  and  to  62.0  per  cent  in 
1900.  In  almost  every^  year  after  iqoo  the  Combination  in- 
creased its  production  and  its  proportion  of  the  total,  the  per- 
centage having  increased  by  1910  to  84.9.  In  almost  every  year, 
also,  the  independent  output  declined.  This  decline  in  the  out- 
put of  the  independent  concerns,  stated  the  CommissKmer  of 
Corporations,  speaking  of  the  situation  up  to  1907^  "has  been 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  transfer  of  plants  from  the  independent 
ranks  to  those  of  the  Combination."^  A  great  many  of  the 
plants  thus  acquired  were  closed,  and  the  brands  in  many  cases 
were  fliscontinued. 

The  smoking  tobacco  branch  shows  the  same  general  situation. 
By  means  already  descn!)ed,  the  Combination  by  1900  had 
effected  control  of  three-fifths  of  the  smoking  tobacxx)  business. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  after  1900  it  increased  its  hold  on  the  indus- 
try, imtil  h\  1 9 10  it  was  producing  over  three-fourths  of  the  total 
output  of  smoking  tobacco.'  After  1900  the  independent  con- 
cerns, despite  the  purchase  of  several  of  their  number  by  the 
Combination,  materially  increased  their  output,  but  not  at  so 

*  Report  on  the  Tdxicco  Industr>%  part  I,  p.  367. 
*Ibid.,  p.  34.  For  details  see  ibW.,  pp.  364-375. 
*1bid.,  part  III,  p.  84.  Smoking  tobacoD  includes  also  scnp  and  rut 
plug  tobacco. 
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T9fad  a  late  as  the  Combination, — ^which  was  developing  not 
only  by  internal  expansion,  but  also  through  outside  acquisitions. 
The  production  of  fine-cut  tobacco  Is  much  less  than  that 

01  plug  and  smoking  tobacco;  and  it  ha^.  mortover,  decreased 
since  i8oo.  The  romhination  increased  its  control  of  fine-cut 
tobacco  from  50.5  per  cent  in  1900  to  81.7  per  cent  in  1905;  and 
this  percentage  was  substantially  maintained  thereafter,  the  pre- 
cise figure  for  19 10  being  79.7  per  cent.^ 

As  ahfeady  described,  with  the  organization  of  the  American 
Snuff  Company  in  1900  the  Tobacco  Combination  secured 
control  of  four-fifths  of  the  country's  output  of  snuff.  This 
control  was  gradually  increased,  and  by  1910  the  trust  produced 
96.5  per  cent  of  the  total  output.*  The  growth  since  1901  can 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  absorption  of  compiling  concerns, 
but  it  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  increased  output  of  the  con- 
cents already  owned.  The  Tobacco  Combination's  position  in 
the  snuff  business  was  mote  monopolistic  in  1910  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

In  striking  contrast,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  144, 
stands  the  cigar  industry.  The  Tobacco  Combination  for  some 
time  previous  to  1910  produced  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
cigars  made  in  this  countrv-;  and  was  not  able  to  increase  this 
percentage.  It  had  thousands  of  competitors,  many  of  whom 
operated  on  an  exceedingly  small  scale.  Unless  satisfactory 
machineiy  can  be  invented,  and  the  exclusive  patent  rights  on 
its  manukcture  can  be  obtained  by  the  Combination,  this  one 
field  of  the  tobacco  industry,  in  all  likelihood,  will  lemam  open 
to  independent  endeavor. 

That  the  tobacco  industry  in  all  the  leading  branches  except 
cijjars  was  controlled  up  to  the  dissolution  decree  (19 11)  by  a 
trust  or  a  union  of  trusts  has  been  shown.  By  what  means  was  it 
able  to  maintain  this  control? 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  Combination  was  not  able  to  maintain 
its  position  by  virtue  of  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  leaf 
tobacco, — ^the  most  important  raw  material.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  controlled,  it  is  true,  a  few  companies  pro- 

*  Kepurt  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  HI,  p.  127.       •  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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Total  Ootput  of  Cigars,  and  Proportion  Thereof  Made  by  the 

Tobacco  Combination,  i 898-1910  ^ 
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3>  3 
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1902  
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IW  
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13. 1 
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144 

ducing  leaf  tobacco  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  it  did  not — nor 
did  any  other  important  manufacturer — engage  in  the  raising  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States.'  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  steel  and  oil  trusts.  The 

Tobacco  Comhinatiuii  eiulcax orcd,  to  be  sure,  to  restrain  the 
openition  of  the  law  of  siipj)Iy  and  demand  in  the  purchase  of 
its  leaf  tobacco,  but  it  did  not  obtain  nor  endeavor  to  obtain 
permanent  control  over  the  production  of  the  raw  material. 
Clearly  there  would  be  little  advantage  to  it  in  making  the 
attempt,  since  the  large  amount  of  land  that  might  be  devoted 
to  tobacco  culture  would  render  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
inevitable. 

The  Tobacco  Combination,  however,  did  have  a  well-nigh 

complete  monopoly  of  the  numufaclure  of  h'corice  paste  in  this 
country.  Licorice,  next  to  leaf  tobacco,  is  the  most  important 
raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  It  is 
used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  plug  tobacco,  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff*   The  American 

*  Report  <m  the  Tobacxo  Industry,  imrt  III,  p.  192. 

*  Ibid.,  part  I,  p.  48- 
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Tobacco  Company,  through  the  MacAndrews  and  Forbes 
Company,  produced  in  1907,  95  per  cent  of  the  total  output  ci 
licorice  paste.  ^    The  control  of  the  licorice  branch  served  to 

strengthen  greatly  the  Combination's  control  of  the  tobacco 
industry. 

OihtT  important  suljsidiaries  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pan>-  were  the  Conley  Foil  Company  and  the  Johnston  Tin  Foil 
and  Metal  Company,  manufacturers  of  tin  foil;  the  Golden  Belt 
Manufacturing  Company,  producer  of  cotton  bags  to  be  used  in 
packing  tobacco;  the  Mengel  Box  Company,  manufacturer  of 
wooden  boxes;  several  companies  making  machinery  to  be  used 
in  tobacco  manufacture,  or  holding  patents  on  machines;  the 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company,  which  made  nicotine 
extracts  out  of  tobacco  stems,  the  main  by-pro<luct  of  tobacco 
manufacture;  and  the  Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  pipes  and  smokers'  supplies.^ 

Neither  was  the  Combination's  monopolistic  position  the 
result  of  railway  rebates, — a  factor  of  so  great  importance  in 
buikling  up  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
tobacco  products  have  generally  a  large  value  in  small  bulk,  the 
item  of  transportation  cuts  little  figure  in  the  relative  position 
iil  competing  tobacco  coiilchi>. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake,  furthermore,  to  attribute 
the  trust  to  the  tanti.  The  duties  on  manufactured  tobacco 
products,  it  is  true,  have  been  relatively  high,  and  this  has 
restrained  foreign  competition.  But  the  imports  would  hardly 
be  consideiable  in  any  event.  The  United  States  b  the  kugest 
producer  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  world;  and  though  it  imports 
some  high  grade  leaf  tobacco,  chiefly  for  c  igars,  it  exports  huge 
quantities.  The  abundant  raw  material  thus  ^^ives  to  this 
country'  a  great  a<h  antage.  The  t oljiieto  trust,  in  fact,  is  a  large 
exporter  of  cigarettes;  in  1900  about  one-third  of  the  total  out- 
put of  cigarettes  was  exported.^  The  trust's  ability  to  hold  the 

'  Hrid  for  the  United  States  in  United  Stales  v.  iVmcrican  Tobacco  Com- 
pany  (nos.  ii8,  119),  p.  13. 

'  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Iiidui:tr>',  part  1,  p.  24. 
•Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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foreigD  markets  Indicates  tliat  it  wouM  be  able  sucoessfuUy  to 
meet  foreigii  competition  here.  The  export,  as  well  as  the  im- 
port, of  other  tobacco  products,  however,  is  insignificant* 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  part  played  by  the  economies 
of  the  trust  form  of  organization,  we  are  on  uncertain  ground. 
That  the  plants  of  the  Combination,  generally  speaking,  were 
very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  independents  is  certain.  This 
was  true  of  eveiy  branch  of  the  tobacco  industiy.  We  may  take, 
first,  the  cigarette  branch.  In  1906  the  tobacco  trust  manufiBC'' 
tured  5,309,000,000  cigarettes,  or  82.5  per  cent  of  the  countiy's 
output  Of  this  amount,  4,240,000,000,  or  four-filths  of  its 
output,was  produced  in  three  plants,  located  at  New  York  City, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Durluim,  North  Carolina."  One  {ilaiit 
alone — the  factory  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company 
at  Durham — made  1,921,000,000  cicrarettes,  which  was  over  one- 
third  of  the  trust's  output,  and  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  the  whole  country. 

This  concentration  of  output  was  not  confined  to  the  Stories 
of  the  trust  In  the  same  year  (1906)  there  were  528  independent 
phmts  (the  large  number  was  due  to  the  fact  that  TUrki^  cigar- 
ettes are  often  made  by  hand).  Yet  six  of  these  plants  together 
produced  over  three-fill Iin  (/h.q  per  cent)  of  the  tola!  indcpLiui- 
cnt  output,  or  more,  therefore,  than  all  the  remaining  522  com- 
bined.*^ Twelve  more  yielded  24.6  per  cent  of  the  total  indeyiend- 
ent  output.  This  means  that  18  of  the  528  plants  turned  out 
86.5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  independents.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  concentration  the  independent  plants  were  mudi 
smaller  than  the  trust's  plants.  Two  of  the  trust  plants  produced 
more,  and  one  produced  almost  as  much,  as  all  of  the  inde- 
pendents put  together.  Whatever  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  size  belonged,  therefore,  to  the  tnist.  But,  of  course,  the 
vital  question  is  not,  could  the  trust  j^nxluce  more  cheaplv 
than  its  competitors — that  it  could  do  so  is  hardly  to  be  ques- 
tioned— but  could  these  big  plants  of  the  trust  produce  more 

»  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industr>',  [mrt  I,  p.  57, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  340. 

*Ibid. 
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cheaply  by  virtue  of  the  huct  that  th^  were  united  vmdtr  one 
control.   In  other  wofds,  was  the  low  cost  of  producing  dgai^ 

ettes  by  the  trust  due  to  the  size  of  its  plants  or  was  it  due  to  the 
union  of  these  plants? 

On  this  j^oint  it  is  difficult  to  return  a  definite  answer.  We 
may  refer,  however,  to  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  into  the  comparative  costs  of  the  To- 
bacco CambinatioQ  and  of  its  successor  compatues  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  dissolution  decree.^  From  this  investigation 
it  appears  that  the  factozy  costs  ol  producing  cigarettes  for  the 
tnist  were  $1.74  per  thousand  in  1909,  and  $1.70  per  thousand 
in  lyio;  while  the  factor\'  costs  for  the  companies  lhal  succeeded 
the  trust,  were  Si. 66  per  thuusand  in  both  1912  and  1913.^  The 
slight  reduction  in  costs  effected  by  the  companies  when  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  was  due  largely  to  lower  leal  costs  in  191 2 
aud  19x3.  If  we  deduct  leaf  costs,  the  factoiy  costs  were  practi- 
cally the  same  In  each  one  of  these  years :  54  cents  per  thousand  in 
1909,  55  cents  in  1910,  54  cents  in  1912,  and  5a  cents  in  1913.' 
This  shows,  to  quote  the  Bureau,  "  that  so  far  as  manufacturing 
cost  is  concerned  the  question  of  relative  economy  relates  pri- 
marily to  the  size  of  the  factory  units  and  not  to  the  merger  of 
many  factories  and  companies  into  a  huge  consolidation."  *  Or 
again:  "It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  the  decisive  factor  in  factory 
costs  other  than  leaf  has  been  volume  of  output  of  a  particular 
brand  at  a  single  factory  and  that  the  status  of  the  organization 
— that  is,  whether  the  factories  were  in  a  general  consolidation  or 
not— is  a  subordinate  factor/*  *  This  conclusion  of  the  Bureau, 
it  should  be  said,  did  not  rekte  to  the  cigarette  branch  alone;  it 
was  meant  to  apply  as  well  to  the  tobacco  business  as  a  whole. 

The  plug  plants  of  the  trust  were  also  distinctly  larger  than 
those  of  the  indrj)endent  concerns.  In  1906  the  trust  had  8  plug 
plants  with  an  output  of  5,000,000  pounds  or  more  each.*"  These 
plants  turned  out  91.4  per  cent  of  its  total  production  of  plug. 
Yet  two  of  these  eight  plants  produced  594  per  cent  of  the 

•On  the  dissolution  proceedings,  see  ch.  18.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  III,  p.  324.       '  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

*  Ibkl.,  p.  326.  •  IbW.,  part  I,  p.  376, 
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trust's  output,  and  48.7  per  ceut  of  the  country's  output  The 
mdependents,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  plants  as  lai^ge  as  any 
of  these  e^t;  the  larger  independents  had  all  been  acquired 

by  the  trust.  Forty- two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  independent 
production  w'as  prcxliK  wl  in  the  seven  plants  having  an  out- 
put of  1,000,000  pountl^>  or  more,  and  50,8  per  cent  in  the 
forty-four  plants  producing  between  100,000  pounds  and 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  balance  (6.7  per  cent)  was  produced  in 
the  remaming  plants,  129  m  number. 

The  aforementioned  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions shows  for  the  plug  business  that  the  factory  costs  of  the 
companies  that  succeeded  the  trust  upon  its  dissolution  were 
less  than  the  costs  of  the  trust  itself.  These  kiciurj'  costs  were  as 
follows:  20.0  cents  per  pound  in  1909;  19.5  cents  in  tqio;  i8.i 
cents  in  1912;  and  18.5  cents  in  1913.^  But  the  leaf  costs  of  \hv 
successor  companies  were  distinctly  less  in  1912  and  1913  thaa 
those  of  the  trust  in  1909  and  1910;  and  this  ezphiins  all  the 
dechne  in  factoiy  costs.  In  fact,  if  we  deduct  leaf  costs,  the 
factoty  costs  of  the  successor  companies  were  actually  greater, 
yet  by  a  very  small  fraction.  It  seems  to  be  dear,  therefore, 
that  so  far  as  factory  costs  were  concerned,  it  was  not  the  trust 
itself  that  was  principally  responsible  for  the  low  production 
costs;  it  was  rather  the  tremendous  size  of  its  plants. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  cigarette  and  plug  branches  applies 
substantially  to  the  others,'^  though  especial  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  dgar  branch. 

With  respect  to  cigars,  the  Tobacco  Combination  in  1906  had 
two  plants  making  over  50,000,000  cigars,  the  average  output  of 
these  two  plants  for  that  3^r  being  about  190,000,000.'  There 
were  no  independent  plants  producing  as  many  as  50,000,000 
cigars;  hence  the  Combination  had  easily  the  two  largest  plants. 
Over  one-third  of  its  output,  in  fact,  was  produced  in  these  two 

*  Rt'iKjrt  on  the  Tohatxi)  Iiulubtry,  j>art  TIT.  f),  234, 

*On  smuking  tolnu  iu  sec  Ktfxjrton  lhc  'J'ob;u  iu  Industry,  part  I,  pp.  3^1- 
396,  part  II,  pp.  251-250;  on  snuflf  see  |>art  I,  pp.  402-406,  part  II,  pp.  307- 
312. 

<  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  p.  425. 
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plants.  But  these  plants  produced  laiigely  cheroots  and  small 
cigars,  lather  than  the  ordinary  domestic  cigars.  When  we  turn 
to  the  remaining  cigar  plants  of  the  Combination — 44  in  num- 
ber— we  find  that  they  were  of  widely  vaniii^  Mzes;  and  thai 
many  of  thcni  were  much  smaller  than  a  number  of  the  indi  j)i  nd- 
ent  plants.  It  is  true  that  the  avemfre  output  of  the  Combina- 
tion's cigar  plants  exceeded  by  many  times  the  average  output  of 
the  mdependent  factories,  but  in  considerable  measure  this  was 
due  to  the  eristence  of  some  25,000  cigar  factories  turning  out  a 
very  small  output.  Except  for  its  two  largest  factories,  the  Com- 
bination had  no  great  advantage  with  respect  to  size  over  its 
larger  competitors.  Were  size  as  important  as  for  the  other 
branches,  the  Combination  would  doubtless  have  acquired  its 
leading  competitors,  and  thus  have  strengthened  its  position  in 
this  respect.  But  size  was  not  \  ital  in  this  branch,  and  for  this 
reason  apparently  the  Combination  was  not  able  to  establish 
monopoly  control.  The  mere  possession  of  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  cigar  manufacture  would  not  enable  it  to  fix  monopoly  prices 
for  any  length  d  time;  the  increase  of  independent  production 
would  be  certain,  and  with  it  monopoly  control  would  be  lost. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  on  costs  does  not  take  up  the  cigar 
branch,  and  for  this  reason  a  comparison  lhu  not  be  made  of  the 
costs  of  the  cigar  plants  of  the  Combination  before  and  after  the 
dissolution. 

The  foregoing  discussion  indicates  that  the  size  of  the  plant  is 
the  determining  factor  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  the 
dissolution  proceedings,  since  they  left  the  big  plants  intact,  did 
not  affect  materially  the  factory  costs.  But  the  situation  b 
otherwise  as  to  selling  costs.  The  subdivision  of  the  business  pro- 
Nnded  for  in  the  dissolution  decree  led  to  a  duplication  of  selling 
organization  and  an  increased  ox  Liliead  expense:  and  the  result 
was  a  genera!  increase  in  selling  costs.  Thus,  the  selling  costs  of 
the  trust  in  all  branches  except  cigars  amounted  in  19 10  to 
$7,191,676,  while  in  1913  the  selling  costs  of  the  companies  that 
succeeded  to  its  busmess  amounted  in  the  same  branches  to 
$9,818,746,  an  increase  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.^ 
*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  III,  p.  17. 
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In  every  branch,  except  flat  plug  and  Turkish  cigarettes,  the 
selUng  costs  showed  an  increase.  Based  on  the  rates  per  thou- 
sand or  per  pound,  the  selling  costs  of  the  successor  companies  in 
1913  in  the  cigarette  branch  were  55  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
trust  m  19 10;  9 1  per  cent  greater  in  the  little  cigar  branch;  11  per 
cent  greater  in  navy  plug;  39  per  cent  greater  in  plug-cut  smok- 
ing;  40  i)cr  cent  greater  in  granulated  smokinjB;;  44  [)er  cent 
greater  in  liiic-cut  chewing;  and  40  per  cent  ^^rtatcr  in  snuff. 
The  selling  costs  of  the  successor  companies  tor  flat  plug  and 
Turkish  cigarettes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  76  and  83  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  costs  of  the  trust  in  these  branches. 

The  advertising  eaqfienditures  of  the  successor  compaipes  also 
greatly  increased  as  compared  with  the  cipeDscs  of  the  tnisL 
The  advertising  expenses  of  the  trust  in  1910  in  all  branches 
except  cigars  were  $10,895,132,  while  those  of  the  successor 
companies  in  1913  amounted  to  $23,623,564,  or  more  than 
double.' 

The  trust  may  likewise  have  effected  some  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  its  supplies.  While  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany manufactured  many  of  the  articles  that  it  needed  in  its 
business,  including  packages,  boxes,  etc.,  it  had  occasion  to  hay 
large  suites,  sudi  as  sugar,  rum,  flavoring  extracts,  stationeiy, 
machinery,  tools,  and  furniture.  All  of  its  buying,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  affiliated  companies,  such  as  the  American  Snuff  Com- 
p&ny  and  the  American  Cigar  Company,  was  done  for  it  by  one 
conrern, — the  Amsterdam  Supply  Company.*  By  buying 
through  one  company  with  its  experienced  purchasing  agents, 
the  trust  was  possibly  able  to  get  some  of  its  supplies  on  more 
advantageous  terms. 

The  trust  also  found  the  control  of  patented  machinery  a 
source  of  great  strength.  The  concentration  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  in  large  plants  and  the  specialization  of  these 
plants,  to  a  large  degree,  on  particular  brands,  permitted  a  wider 
utilization  of  machine  nieUiods  than  was  possible  for  smaller 
concerns.    The  trust  substituted  machinery  for  hand  labor 

>  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  HI,  p.  18. 
*  Ibid.,  part  I,  p.  365. 
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whenever  practicable,  and  it  achieved' its  greatest  success  in  those 

lines  in  which  this  was  done.  In  the  cigarette  and  little  cigar 
branches,  w  here  jiractically  all  the  processes  were  performed  by 
machinery,  the  trust,  through  its  control  of  the  patented  ma- 
chines, was  able  to  maintain  a  monopoly  position  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  except  snuff. 
In  the  cigar  branch,  where  machineiy  is  least  used,  and  where 
patents  therefore  give  no  advantage,  the  trust  has  been  weakest. 

The  trust,  as  shown  earlier,  also  made  frequent  use  of  the  prac- 
tice of  local  price  discrimination, — the  weapon  so  effectively 
employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com|>any.  In  the  localities  where 
independents  sought  a  foothold,  the  trust  frequently  sold  its  so- 
called  "fighting  brands"  at  a  loss;  and  in  this  way  checked  the 
growth  of  the  independent  concerns,  whose  field  of  competition 
was  generally  local .  This  proved  especially  efl ective,  because  the 
campaign  of  competition  could  be  Umited  to  the  cmnparatively 
few  ^hting  brands  held  by  the  trust,  the  prices  of  its  popular 
brands  bemg  generally  maintained  at  the  foimer  level.  The 
practice  of  local  price  cutting  touched  as  a  rule,  therefore,  only 
the  fringes  of  the  trust's  vast  business,  but  commonly  affected 
the  total  business  of  the  independents,  and  this  niade  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  bear  the  losses  of  such  a  campaign. 

The  policy  of  local  price  cutting  was  facilitated  through  the 
secret  ownership  of  a  nimiber  of  tobacco  companies.  Many  deal- 
ers and  consumers  had  long  been  oi^xised  to  trusts  in  general 
and  to  the  tobacco  trust  in  particular.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
attitude  mdependent  manufacturers  frequently  advertised  their 
goods  as  "  not  made  by  a  trust."  The  refusal  of  the  trust  to  deal 
with  labor  organizations  had  engendered  much  hostility  aniong 
the  trade  unionibti^  also,  and  many  of  them  refused  to  buy  any 
but  union  made  goods.  Manufacturers  catering  to  this  senti- 
ment were  able  to  develop  quite  a  trade.  In  order  to  meet  this 
situation,  the  trust,  especially  during  1903  and  1904,  secretly  se- 
cured a  contrdling  interest  in  a  number  of  concerns  catering  to 
the  anti-trust  and  pro-union  trade.  These  concerns,  after  be- 
ing acquired  by  the  trust,  continued  to  operate  under  their 
former  mauagemeuL,  and  pretended  to  be  independent  and  up- 
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posed  to  the  trust. '  Those  which  had  friendly  relations  with  uii 
ion  labor  continued  to  maintain  such  relations,  though  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trust  itself  was  one  of  bitter  hostiU^  to  trade  union- 
ism. These  secretly  controlied  concerns  were,  until  the  facts 
became  known,  a  highly  effective  engine  of  warfare  against  the 
real  independents.' 

The  AniLTican  I'ubatco  Cunipauy  likt  wi-e  endeavored  to  con- 
trol the  jobbing  trade.  In  the  n^arclit'  bu>iness,  for  example,  a 
factor's  agreement,  or  a  consignment  agreement  as  it  was  called, 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  1895.^  According  to 
this  agreement  the  jobber  to  whom  cigarettes  were  consigned 
agreed  to  sell  only  to  the  retail  trade,  and  to  sell  only  at  the  price 
fixed  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  If  the  jobber  did  not 
discriminate  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company's  cigar- 
ettes, and  fully  complied  with  all  the  proviaons  of  the  agreement, 
he  \s  as  to  be  gi\  en  a  cuiimiission  of  2 '  j  ])er  cent  on  the  receipts  of 
his  sales  oi  cigarettes.  If,  however,  the  jobber  handled  no  cis^ar- 
ettes  except  those  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  (ami  com- 
plied in  every  respect  \*'ith  the  consignment  agreement),  he  was  to 
receive  an  additional  commission  of  7^2  per  cent  Mr.  Whelan, 
a  wholesale  dealer,  claimed  before  the  Lexow  Committee  (1897) 
that  a  jobber  could  hardly  do  business  without  some  of  the  goods 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company;  that  2>2  per  cent  allowed 
the  dealer  no  profit;  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  a  very  strong 
incentive  to  agree  to  h.uKile  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
goods  exclusively. '  This  device  for  holding  the  trade  led  to  ad- 
verse legislation,  and  in  i^qy  was  abandoned. 

The  ability  of  the  trust  to  require  preference  in  the  sale  of  its 
goods, — ^to  the  extent  that  it  possessed  such  ability, — ^lay  in  con- 
siderable measure  in  its  exclusive  ownership  of  a  great  majority  * 

'  Rc|K)rl  of  Uic  Tobacco  Industr>',  f>arl  1,  p.  .'..>4. 

*  Tor  excellent  illustrations  of  the  seca-t  machinations  of  the  trust,  sec 
Thmacript  of  Record  in  United  States  v,  American  Totiacco  Compuiy 
(no.  660),  vol.  11,  pp.  544,  640;  and  Report  of  Che  Senate  Committee  cm 
Control  of  Corporations  i9>3«  P>  347> 

*  Lexow  Report,  p.  S73.  A  copy  ot  the  agreement  is  in  Lexow  Report, 
pp.  878-883. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  991-992. 
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ot  tht*  |)opular  brands  of  toliacco  products.  Some  of  these  brands 
had  became  such  standard  articles  that  dealers  had  to  handle 
them,  or  lose  a  great  deal  of  business  even  in  other  lines.  In  fact, 
the  trust's  monopoly  power  was  to  a  large  extent  founded  on  its 
control  of  the  greater  number  of  the  brands  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  popular  favor. 

The  tobacco  trust  also  undertook  the  retail  distribution  of  its 
pRxlucts.  This  it  did  largely  througli  the  acquisiiioji  oi  die 
United  Ci^ar  Stores  Company.  This  concern  had  been  incorpo- 
rated in  New  Jersey  on  May  16,  1901 ,  by  persons  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  trust,  to  sell  and  distribute  tobacco  products  at 
retail^  The  company  proved  so  successful  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  acquired  a  controlling  interest  In  it  in  No- 
vember, 1901;  and  thereafter  it  supplied  it  with  the  necessary 
ftmds  for  expansion.*  The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
bought  its  products  direct  from  the  American  Tobacco  Cuni|)any 
and  the  American  Cigar  Conn)any,  instead  of  through  jo])l)LTs, 
but  it  handled  the  goods  of  independents  also.  In  1907  the 
United  Company  had  392  stores,  but  subsequently  the  number 
was  much  increased. 

It  is  thus  dear  that  a  great  many  factors  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  tobacco  trust  in  establishing  and  maintaining  its 
monopolistic  position.  The  great  size  of  its  plants,  the  control  of 
the  licorice  paste,  tariff  protection,  the  ownership  of  patents  on 
machiner)'  used  in  tobacco  nianufaLlure,  the  use  of  iucal  jjrice 
dLscrimination  and  bo^us  independent  concerns,  numerous  de- 
vices to  control  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  its  prod- 
uct,— all  helped  it  in  the  competitive  struggle.  Yet  the  growth 
of  the  trust's  control  of  the  tobacco  industry,  according  to  the 
Oxnmissioner  of  Coiporations,  ''has  been  primarily  due  to  con- 
tinual buying  up  of  independent  concerns."'  Frequent  in- 
stances of  such  purchases  have  already  been  given.  Their  influ- 

^  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  I,  p.  88. 

*  Brief  for  die  United  Suites  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pmay  (nos.  118, 1 19),  p.  12.  On  December  31, 1906,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  held  $340,000  of  the  $450,000  common  stock  of  this  company,  and 
aO  of  its  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

'Report  on  the  Tobaooo  Industiy,  part  T,  p.  38. 
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ence  is  further  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  factories, 
with  their  output,  owned  at  different  |>eriods  by  the  trust  with 
the  number  owned  by  the  in<iq>aidetits.  The  years  1897, 1900, 
and  1906  are  significant  years.  From  a  table  given  in  the  rqNut 
of  ibit  Bureau  of  Corporations  it  appears  that  in  1S97  the  trust 
owned  five  plants  producing  chewing  and  smokmg  tobacco  and 
snuff  with  an  output  of  five  million  pounds  each,  while  the  in- 
dependent concerns  had  seven  plants  of  ihis  size.'  In  1900  the 
independents  had  only  one  such  plant,  all  of  the  remaining  six 
having  been  acquired  by  the  trust,  which  in  that  year  was  oper- 
ating ten  plants  producing  as  much  as  five  miUion  pounds  each. 
By  1906  the  seventh  independent  plant  had  been  acquired  by 
the  trust,  and  the  trust  had  increased  the  ou4)ut  of  some  of  its 
smaller  plants,  so  that  it  had  twenty-one  factories  all  told  of  the 
size  mentioned.  There  were  only  two  independent  concerns  pro> 
ducing  over  five  million  pounds  in  iqo6,  two  new  concerns  having 
arisen  witli  .in  output  of  this  amount.  To  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Bureau,  "despite  enormous  expenditures  lor  advertising 
and  in  'schemes'  and  despite  frequent  price  cutting  by  means  of 
its  so-called  'fighting  brands'  and  its  bogus  independent  con- 
cerns, there  has  been,  in  several  branches  of  the  industry,  a  con- 
stant tendency  for  competitors  to  gain  business  more  rapidly  than 
the  Combination  and  thus  to  reduce  its  proportion  of  the  output. 
This  tendency  has  been  overcome  only  by  continued  buying  up  of 
competitive  concerns.  Many  weaker  concerns  have  been  vir- 
tually driven  out  ol  business  or  forced  to  se  ll  out  to  the  Combi- 
nation, either  by  reason  of  the  direct  competition  of  the  latter,  or 
as  an  indirect  result  of  the  vigorous  competition  between  the 
Combination  and  larger  independent  concerns.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  and  more  powerful  concerns  which  it  acquired,  how- 
ever, the  Combination  has  usually  secured  control  only  by  pay- 
ing a  high  price.  The  immense  profits  of  the  Combination  have 
enabled  it  to  keep  up  this  policy."  *. 

\\  liai  elTect  has  the  trust  had  upon  the  prices  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts? We  may  take  up  first  the  cigarette  branch.  The  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  (tlie  cigarette  trust)  was  organized  in 

>  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  I,  p.  39.  '  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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189a  In  what  way  the  estabUshment  of  this  trust  affected 
pdces  can  not  be  said;  the  detailed  data  with  respect  to  the  years 
immediately  foUowing  the  foimation  of  the  company  are  not 

obtainable.  The  really  significant  figures,  therefore,  arc  lacking. 
The  prices  from  189.^  to  1910,  however,  are  available,  and  these 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  prices  are  wholesale,  since 
the  trust  sold  largely  to  jobbers. 


Wholbsaub  Pkicibs  of  CiGAUBms  RacBivBD  BY  TBB  TausfF  ON  ras 

DomafTic  Busdobss,  1892-19x0  > 


Year 

\tlfnht'K 

iold. 
000,000 

omitted 

Average  per  thousand 

Ndpnee 

Tax 

Net  price 
less  tax 

ProJU 

1S93  

•3.5* 

$0.50 

$3  02 

Si.  74 

$1.28 

1894  

2,601 

3-49 

.50 

2.99 

1.63 

f  .36 

i«95  

2^19 

3*7 

SO 

2.77 

1.56 

1. 21 

i8q6  

3.094 

2.96 

SO 

2.46 

X.40 

X.06 

1897  

2,883 

3.94 

.67 

2.27 

1.27 

x.oo 

tS^imm  a  .  .  > 

a»S64 

3*7 

1.25 

2.02 

.97 

1.05 

1899  

2.495 

351 

I  so 

2.01 

89 

1 . 12 

1900  

2,241 

3-66 

I  SO 

2. 16 

I  00 

T  16 

1901  

1,990 

3-61 

1 . 27 

2  34 

I  .03 

2,040 

3  86 

I  01 

2.8s 

2.04 

.81 



2.402 

4  05 

I  01 

04 

2 .01 

I  .03 

1904 

4.00 

i  .00 

.>  ■ 

2.04 

.96 

1905 

2,686 

4.09 

1. 00 

i  CK) 

2.02 

1.07 

1906  

4.26 

1. 01 

2  .  IQ 

X.06 

1907 

3359 

4.24 

1.02 

3.22 

2.30 

.92 

4*376 

4.4a 

1.02 

3.40 

2.35 

I. OS 

1909 

5*363 

4.49 

1.02 

3.47 

«.37 

x.xo 

t9to.  

6,930 

4.66 

1.15 

3  SI 

2  SI 

1 .00 

The  net  price  less  tax  uii  all  the  cigarette  business  of  the  trust, 
exclusive  of  exports  and  foreign  output,  averaged  $3.02  per 
thousand  in  1893.  From  then  until  1899  it  steadily  declined, 
reaching  I3.01  in  1899.  This  proved  to  be  the  low  point  There- 
after  until  1910  the  price  increased  almost  continuously,  and  in 
that  year  reached  $3.51.  But  the  increase  in  prices  since  1893  or 

>  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  III,  p.  155. 

'  Inclodes  manuiactnriiic,  aelling,  adveitinng,  and  freight. 
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even  since  1899  (the  low  point)  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production;  and  the  profit  in  1910  was 
less,  therefore,  than  in  either  1895  or  1S99.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  significance  attaches  to  these  figures.  The  important 

thing,  clearly,  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  range  of  prices  for 
cigart'ttes  after  the  trust  was  established  in  iSgo  with  the  range 
prior  to  that  time.  Data  on  this  poiiU  l)cin^  lacking,  a  comi^ar- 
ison  might  be  made  of  the  prices  charged  for  tobacco  before  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  191 1.  Yet  for  reasons  given  on  page  472 
such  a  comparison  would  not  lead  to  any  definite  conclusions. 

No  conclusions  of  especial  value  can  be  drawn  from  a  study 
of  the  prices  of  little  dgars.  Until  1898  cigarettes  and  little 
dgars  were  grouped  together  in  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  little  cigar  business  was  controlled  up  to  that 
time  by  the  tnist.  In  1898  (when  the  statistics  were  first  sepa- 
rated) the  trust  produced  48.7  per  cent  of  the  little  cigars,  and 
its  control  gradually  increased  until  in  1910  it  was  as  high  as 
914  per  cent.  The  net  price  less  tax,  as  the  table  on  page  182  of 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Prices  ^ows, 
was  distinctly  less  in  1910  than  in  1895  (the  first  year  for  which 
these  statistics  are  available and  was  no  higher  than  in  1898 
when  the  Combination  controlled  only  half  the  little  cigar 
industry.  But  the  cost  meanwhile  had  declined  ^^reatly.  The 
cost  in  1910  was  64  cents  less  per  thousand  thiin  in  i  '^f)S,  and  the 
price  about  the  same  as  in  1898.  It  follows  that  the  proht  was 
very  much  larger, — in  fact,  it  was  more  than  double.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  trust  was  able  to  maintain  prices;  that  it  pre- 
vented the  reduction  in  priceswhich  undercompetitiveconditions 
might  be  expected  to  follow  a  considerable  decline  in  the  cost  of 
production.  To  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions,  however,  we 
should  know  what  prices  and  costs  would  have  been  had  there  never 
been  a  little  cigar  trust,  and  Uiat  of  course  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  statistics  for  plug  tobacco  are  perhaps  more  siguificanL 

^Tht  American  Tobacco  Company  kept  the  statistics  for  its  Httk  c^ar 
business  separately  as  early  as  1895.  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy, 
part  ni,  p.  182. 
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One  reason  is  that  they  are  obtainable  since  iSg^,  or  several 
years  before  the  formaticm  of  the  plug  trust  This  renders  it 
possible^  therefore,  to  make  a  comparison  which  could  not  be 
made  for  the  cigarette  and  little  cigar  branches, — a  compariscm 

of  the  prices  immediately  before  and  after  the  organization  of 
the  trust.  Tht  plug  trust  (the  Continental  Tobacco  Company) 
controlled  56.3  per  cent  of  the  husiiu  vs  in  1899,  and  gradually 
increased  this  control  to  81.8  per  cent  in  1906.  The  relation 
between  steadily  increasing  monc^listic  control  and  prices  can 
thus  also  be  pointed  out. 
The  essential  figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Whoubsalb  Prices  of  Plug  Tobacco  Received  by  the  Trust, 

1893-1910 » 


Year 

r> 

I  OUiUls 

sold 
00,000 

omUtml 

Average  per  pound 

Net  pHee 

Tax 

Net  price 
less  tax 

Cost* 

Profit 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

>««  

8.3 

34.0 

6.0 

28.0 

30.6 

«2.6 

i«M  

8.8 

351 

6.0 

29.1 

27.9 

X.2 

189s  

30.3 

«  S 

60 

iSS 

20.0 

»4$ 

1896. .... 

18  9 

6.0 

12.9 

17  3 

'44 

1807  .... 

37.8 

18.2 

6.0 

I  ?  2 

14.6 

'  24 

i8q8  .... 

32  9 

25.2 

8.5 

16.  7 

19 .6 

«2  9 

1899  

85  9 

33  0 

12.0 

21  .0 

18  a 

2  2 

1900  

no. 8 

34  8 

120 

22.8 

IQ  0 

38 

IQOI  ..... 

iig  0 

36.0 

10.9 

25  I 

18.0 

6.5 

igQ2  

132 .6 

35  S 

7.8 

27  7 

tQ  3 

8.4 

1903  

132.2 

35  4 

6.0 

4 

19.6 

9.8 

1904  

1 24  2 

35  9 

6.0 

^9  9 

22.1 

7  « 

w  

132  9 

36.1 

6.0 

30.2 

22.4 

7.8 

1906  

X38.a 

36.0 

6.0 

30.0 

21. 1 

8.9 

w  

137.8 

36.3 

6.0 

30.2 

21.8 

84 

1908  

147.1 

36.3 

6.0 

30.3 

22.3 

8.0 

«909  

156  Q 

35-7 

60 

29.7 

24.6 

S  « 

1910  

•54-6 

36  0 

6.9 

30. 1 

24.4 

4  7 

*  Re{x>rt  on  the  Tobacco  Industr>%  part  III,  p.  51. 

*  Ipchides  nuuiifacturing,  selling,  advertisiiig,  and  freight. 
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In  1894,  when  there  was  no  important  oonoentiation  of  the 
plug  business  in  the  hands  ol  any  one  conoem,  the  net  price  leas 
tax  averaged  29.1  cents  per  pound.  The  inauguration  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  of  its  campaign  for  the  plug  busi* 
ness  led  to  severe  cuts  in  prices.  The  existence  and  severity  of 
this  competition  is  sliown  by  the  figures  for  1S95  to  1898.  The 
average  f^ricc  per  pound  fell  from  29.1  cents  in  1894  to  15.  5  cents 
in  1895,  to  12.9  cents  in  1896,  and  to  12.2  cents  in  1897.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  an  agreement  looking  toward  consolidation  was 
reached,  and  largely  as  a  result  the  average  price  for  1898  rose 
to  16.7  cents  per  pound, — quite  a  bit  hi|^er  than  In  1S97.  In 
1899,  the  yeac  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Liggett  and  Myers  con- 
cern, the  price  rose  to  21.0  cents,  and  in  1900  to  22.8  cents.  As 
the  trust  increased  its  control  >  car  by  year  the  price  rose,  and 
with  it  the  profit.  By  iqoi  the  price  had  advanced  to  25.1  cents, 
or  more  than  double  the  price  of  1897;  and  the  profit  was  6.5 
cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  24  cents  in  1897.  By 
1908  the  high- water  mark  in  prices  was  reached  at  30.3  cents^ 
the  profit  in  that  year  bemg  8.0  cents  per  pound.  The  Contin- 
ental Tobacco  Company  at  this  time  controlled  81*9  per  cent 
of  the  busuiess.  The  year  1908  was  not  the  year  of  maximimi 
profit,  however,  because  the  cost  was  higher  than  in  1903,  when 
a  profit  of  9.8  cents  per  pound  was  attained. 

The  ixnvcr  and  influence  of  the  trust  is  indicated,  though 
not  proven,  by  Uie  course  of  prices  during  the  years  iqoi  to  1903. 
The  internal  revenue  tax  on  plug  tobacco  had  been  12.0  cents 
per  pound  in  1900.  In  1901  it  was  reduced  to  10.9  cents,  in  1902 
to  7.8  cents,  and  in  1903  to  6.0  cents.  In  spite  of  these  marited 
tax  reductions,  the  net  price  deluding  tax)  iose  from  34.8  cents 
in  1900  to  36.0  cents  in  1901,  and  by  1903  had  dedined  to  only 
35.4  cents.  In  other  words,  during  a  period  when  the  tax  was 
reduced  by  6  cents,  ])resumably  in  the  interests  of  llic  consumer, 
the  y>rice  actually  increased  six-tenths  of  one  cent.  The  cost  of 
production  during  these  years  increased  by  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  the  price.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  consumer 
got  no  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  the  tax;  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  sa-tentbs  of  a  cent  more  to  compensate  the  trust 
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for  the  increase  In  costs,— an  increase  which  exactly  equalled  the 
rise  in  price.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  profits  of  the  trust  must 
have  jE^^tly  increased.  The  profit  per  pound  had  been  3.8  cents 
in  1900,  iii  1903  it  was  9.8  cents,  or  over  150  per  cent  greater. 

The  remission  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  the  other 
tobacco  products  during  1901  and  1902  had  substantially  the 
same  result;  the  trust  absorbed  the  gains  (or  practically  all  of 
them)  that  were  presumably  intended  for  the  consumers  of 
tobacco. 

In  19x0  the  reverse  situaticm  appeared  in  part.  In  that  year 
the  internal  revenue  tax  was  increased  somewhat  all  along  the 

line,  and  this  added  burden  was  largely  borne  by  the  trust. 
While  in  the  smoking  and  fine-cut  branches  prices  were  ad- 
vanced, tliese  incrta^es  being  passt^d  alon^  1)\  i]\c  Jobber  to  the 
consumer,  in  the  cigarette,  little  cigar,  plug,  and  snuff  branches, 
the  trust  advanced  its  price  to  the  jobber  but  slightly,  and  the 
jobber  absorbed  the  increase,  leaving  the  price  to  the  consumer 
unchanged.*  The  trust  might  have  reduced  the  quantities  of 
these  products  in  the  retail  packages^  as  it  did  in  tiie  smoking 
tobacco  and  fine-cut  brandies,  but  this  would  generally  have 
doubled  the  profits, — a  step  that  did  not  seem  advisable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  pending  dissolution  suit. 

Similar  price  statistics  are  available  for  smoking  IuIkuxo, 
snuff,  and  cigars.  However,  it  would  burden  the  record  unduly 
to  insert  them  here.  Yet  a  comparison  of  the  snuff  and  cigar 
businesses  with  respect  to  their  profits  is  of  great  significance.  Of 
all  the  brandies  of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  snuff  brandi  is  the 
most  highly  monopolized,  while  the  cigar  branch  is  the  only  one 
the  trust  has  been  unable  to  dominate.  The  table  on  page  160 
shows  for  the  trust  in  these  two  lines  the  percentage  of  the  price 
which  represented  profits  (not  the  profit  per  pound  or  per 
thousand).* 

During  the  years  1901-1910,  from  54.1  per  cent  to  73.7  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  snuff  stood  for  cost,  and  from  45.9  per  cent  to 
26.3  per  cent  represented  profit.  For  cigars  (leaving  out  of  con. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  III,  p.  7. 
*IlikL,Pp.  14  2, 199. 
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Raib  op  PKonr  (fbscemtagb  that  profit  was  of  the  pkicb)  on  Snufp 

AND  DOHBSnc  CiGABS,  1900-1910 


I  ear 

1900  

18.2 

26.3 

0.0  * 

1902  

33  7 

22.5  * 

1903  

37  I 

II. 2* 

41. S 

4.4» 

«90S  

41.8 

6.0 

45 -9 

to.  7 

w  

44.0 

10. 0 

43.7 

3  9 

"W  

43 

8.6 

1910  

44  9 

sideration  the  years  1 901 -1904,  when  the  tobacco  trust  was 
trying  to  capture  the  cigar  business)  the  cost  of  manufacture 
ranged  from  89.3  per  cent  to  96.1  per  cent  of  the  price,  and  the 
profit,  therefore,  ranged  from  3.9  per  cent  to  la?  per  cent  of 
the  price.  H  we  take  the  year  1906  (when  the  profits  in  the 
cigar  branch  were  neatest),  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  profit  in 
the  highly  inonopoli^^cd  snuff  business  exceeded  the  rate  of  proiit 
in  the  competitive  cigiir  industn,'  ])y  well  over  four  times.  A 
similar  comparison  made  for  the  other  branches  would  show  that 
the  trust's  rate  of  profit  in  the  cigarette,  plug,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  little  cigar  business  exceeded  its  rate  of  profit  m  the  domestic 
agar  business  by  three,  three,  two  and  a  half,  and  two  times, 
respectively.'  It  is  also  significant  that  the  cigar  brandi  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  price,  either  with  or  without  tax, 
showed  d  declining  tendency  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  ipio. 
The  net  price  less  tax  on  the  trust's  domestic  cigars  averaged 
$27. (S3  per  thousand  in  looi,  and  only  $24.50  in  in  10.  The  liear- 
ing  of  these  figures  on  the:  general  question  of  monopoly  versus 
competition  is  obvious. 

1  Excludes  sicjgics,  clieroots,  and  package  cigars. 

*L0S8. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  III,  p.  200. 
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The  price  tables  presented  above  are  for  wholesale  prices, — 
the  prices  paid  by  jobbers.  The  prices  paid  by  consumers  during 
this  period  did  not  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion; 
in  fact,  during  the  period  from  1901  to  July,  19 10,  there  were 

practically  no  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  the  trust's  principal 
brands  of  cigarettes,  little  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco.^ 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  durino:  this  period  the  trust  was 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  margin  between  the  jobber's 
and  the  consumer's  price.  In  part  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
trust's  policy  of  periorming  itself  to  a  large  extent  the  function 
of  pushing  the  sale  of  its  goods  (thus  reducing  the  jobbers'  ex- 
penses and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  get  along  on  a  lower 
margin).  In  part  also  it  testified  to  the  great  power  of  the  trust. 

We  turn  next  to  an  analysis  of  the  jjrofits  of  the  tobacco 
trust.  The  table  on  i)age  162  shows  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  the  earnings  and  dividends  on  the  common  stock  for 
the  years  1890  to  1903  (in  1904  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  were  merged). 

The  eammgs  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  been 
handsome,  and  especially  in  the  early  years.  The  average  for  the 
nine  years  1890  to  1898,  embracing  a  period  of  severe  industrial 
depression,  was  17.7  per  cent,  not  counting  tlie  profits  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  plug  business  to  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company.  If  these  arc  included,  the  earnings  averaged  as  high 
as  25.7  per  cent.^  The  declaration  of  a  100  per  cent  stock  divi- 
dend in  1899  naturally  reduced  the  rate  of  earnings,  yet  in  spite 
of  this  dilution  of  the  stock  as  much  as  13.8  per  cent  was  earned 
m  1903. 

The  dividends  paid  were  also  liberal.  In  the  fourteen  years 
prior  to  the  meiger,  the  dividends  declared  on  the  common  stock, 
including  stock  dividends  and  scrip,  averaged  about  15  per  cent 

per  annum.  This  common  stock  wa>  largely  water.  At  its  organ- 
ization in  I S90  the  American  Tobacco  Company  had  issued  $10,- 
000,000  preferred  stock  and  $15,000,000  common.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  tangible  assets  of  the  five  com- 

*  Rqiort  OR  Che  Tobaoso  Induatxy,  port  III,  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  part  II,  p.  58. 
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Eaknings  and  Dividends  of  Amkrican  Tobacco  COMFAtm  on  rre 

Common  Stock,  1890-1905  ^ 


Profits  aViiHalnt  jor  distribu- 

litin  on  common  slock  after 

paying  dividauL  on  prtf erred 

stock  <md  inieresl  on  scrip 

RaU  of  dtvi' 

Year 

QfrnmcM  stock 

AnumtU 

Per  cent 

dend  paid  on 

cowtmoH  stack 

t8qo.  

$15,000,000 

$  1 , 7 1 1 . 1 80 

11.4 

10  0 

,  0 . 

1 7,000,000 

3.441,994 

19. 2 

12.0 

.  C  ^ 

1 7,t^oo,ooo 

3.760,501 

31  .0 

12.0 

1^93  

1 7,900,000 

3-37,^it'7 

18.8 

12.0 

1894  

17,900,000 

4,114,615 

23  0 

12.0 

1 7  noo  000 

2,911,693 

16.3 

y.v 

1896 ••«»*•■ 

I7,900t00o 

2,475,176 

13. 8 

29.0* 

1897  

17,900,000 

16.7 

8.0 

1898  

21,000,000 

3f73S>983 

17.8* 

8.0 

1899  

54,500,000 

3,890,240 

71 

106. s* 

54,500,000 

5^2,665 

9.2 

6.0 

54,500,000 

5,346,324 

9.8 

6.0 

C4.'00.000 

6,270,30! 

10. 0 



S4,SOO»ooo 

7,544,784 

13.8 

12.0 

panics  which  united  tofonn  the  trust  aggrq:^a ted  $3,545, loS,  and 
the  good  will  (which  was  recognized  asa  Intimate  factor  in  the  in* 
vestment,  because  it  had  generally  been  built  up  by  large  expendi- 
tures for  advertising,  etc.)  certainly  did  not  exceed  $8,954,892.^ 
As  a  very  liberal  estimate  the  \'alue  of  the  business  (allowing  for 
thc$i,825.354  in  notes  given  by  the  organizers)  was  only  $14,325,- 
000.  and  property  of  this  amount  was  represented  by  $10,000,- 
000  of  8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  by  $15,000,000  of  common 

*  Original  Pi  iition  in  United  Slates  v.  AnuTium  Tobacco  Company, 
pp.  78-84,  and  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  part  II,  p.  57. 

*  Does  not  include  the  profits  received  from  the  aafe  of  the  plug  bii8itM9B. 

'  9  per  cent  paid  in  cash;  20  pa  cent  in  scrip,  afterwnid  tedeemed  at  its 
face  value,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  fram  May  s,  1896. 
^  Indiides  100  per  cent  sto^  dividend. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobaooo  Industiy,  part  n,  pp.  8-9. 
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Stock.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  common,  therefore,  was  water. 
ThuSf  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  though  paying  10  per 
cent  dividends  in  1890,  was  actually  pajdng  at  least  34  per  cent 
on  the  valued  that  part  of  its  property  which  stood  back  ol  the 
common  stock.  The  hct  that  it  was  able  from  the  very  start  to 
pay  ezceUent  dividends  on  its  whole  capitalization  indicates 
that  a  high  degree  of  monopolistic  control  had  been  effected. 

Similar  (hiia  might  be  presented  in  detail  for  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  from  1899  to  iqov,  for  the  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Company  from  1901  to  1904;  and  for  the  reorganized 
American  Tobacco  Company  from  1904  to  1908.  It  will  suffice 
to  pdmt  out  that  even  on  the  capitalization  basis  the  earnings  of 
these  companies  and  the  dividends  paid  were  veiy  liberal.  The 
reoiganized  American  Tobacco  Company,  for  example,  earned  on 
its  common  stock  during  the  years  1905  to  1910  an  average  of 
over  50  pi  r  cent;  and  paid  dividends  averaging  over  29  per  cent.* 

The  foregoing  statistics  give  a  fairly  satisfactory-  idea  of  the 
proiils  of  the  trust.  But  for  two  reasons  they  do  not  portray  the 
situation  accurately.  In  the  ^st  place,  the  capitalization  was  an 
arbitrary  figure;  and,  in  the  second  pkce,  the  earnings  were  not 
the  actual  earnings,  but  merely  those  shown  on  the  companies' 
books.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  therefore  attempted  in  its 
elabonite  investigation  of  the  profits  of  the  tobacco  business  to 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  it  could  the  investment  and  the  actual 
earnings, — that  is,  to  determine  what  the  money  invested  in  the 
toban  I)  manufacture  had  really  earned.  Space  is  not  a\^iilah]e 
to  present  the  results  of  this  study;  ■  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
after  1 901,  by  which  date  effective  control  had  been  secured  over 
practically  all  branches  of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  earnings  of 
the  tobacco  trust  on  its  entire  business  closely  approximated  the 
large  profits  obtained  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  ^rhea  it  almost  completely  monopolized  the 

cigaretle  bu:iLness. 

>  Moody's  BCuraal,  iptt^  p.  2696.  No  dividends  were  paid  in  1904,  the 
ymt  ui  whidh  the  American  Tobacco  Conipuiy  was  QtgBniztd, 

*Tbe  iataested  reader  is  refencd  to  Rqwrt  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy, 
part  n  (CapitaKimtion,  InvestBicnt,  and  Earnings). 
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THE  UNITED  SHOE  MACHIIiERY  COMPANY  ^ 

Practically  all  of  the  shoes  now  nvdde  in  this  country  are  manu- 
factured by  machinery.  In  lor  5  there  were  over  1,500  manufac- 
turers o£  shoes  scattered  throughout  the  country,  producing 
annually  in  theag^egatemore  than30o,oco,ooopairsof  machine- 
made  shoes.  A  very  important  group  of  these  machines  is  that 
used  to  prq[)are  and  attach  the  soles  to  the  uppers, — a  process 
known  in  the  trade  as  bottoming.  The  more  important  of  the 
bottoming  machines,  without  which  factory  shoes  can  not  profit- 
aiiiy  be  made,  are  ihe  lasling  machines,  the  welt-sewing  machines, 
the  outsole-stitchinp  machines,  the  hceUng  machines,  and  the 
metallic-fastening  machines."  By  the  year  T.Sqg,  through  a  prcK  - 
ess  of  combination,  there  had  developed  a  dominating  concern 
in  the  manufacture  of  each  one  of  these  groups  of  machines.  The 
Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting  Machine  Company  under 
-letters  patent  manufactured  60  per  cent  of  the  lasting  ma- 
chines made  in  this  countiy ;  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machineiy  Com- 
pany produced  80  per  cent  of  the  outsole-stitching  machines, 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  lasting  machines;  and  tlie  McKay  Shoe 
Machinery  Com{>any  made  70  per  cent  of  the  heeling  ma- 
chines, and  80  per  cent  of  the  metallic-fastening  machines.^ 

1  On  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Compsoy  see :  Original  Petition  in  United 
States  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri;  Brief  for  the  United  States 
in  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  (nn.  207);  227  U.  S. 
■202-218;  3?3  Fed.  Rep.  ;^4o-4i5;  .4-  U.  S.  32-91;  264  Ted.  Rep.  138-175; 
Report  of  tlu'  Senate  ('otiniiittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  the  Control  of 
Coq>orations,  191J;  Hearings  on  Trust  I -e^^islatinn  held  {>efore  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  igi3-igi4;  Roe,  Journal  of  i'olitical  Economy, 
21,  pp.  o^H-<)5  ^,  and  :j,  pp.  4^-(M- 

*  I  or  ii  »leM  rif>lit>n  of  tlicse  ni.ieliincs  and  uf  the  i)rotcss  of  slioe  manufac- 
ture, ace  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  207),  PP-  7-iS- 

*  See  227  U.  S.  215.  Mr.  Winskw,  president  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
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The  heads  of  the  Consolidated  Company  and  the  Goodyear  Com^ 
pany  in  n^tiations  begun  in  1898  discussed  a  "woiking  agree- 
ment" between  the  two  companies,  but  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment was  given  up  because  of  the  objections  of  the  head  of  the 
GrxKl)  rai  Comj>any.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a  lawyer,  "  had 
a  sort  of  indefinite  idea  that  it  might  be  deemed  to  he  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  he  therefore  insisted  upon  a  com- 
plete consohdation,  the  illegaUty  of  which  (as  a  device  for  organ- 
izing trusts)  was  less  certain  at  that  time.^ 

Accordingly  on  February  7^1899^  the  United  Shoe  Machineiy 
Company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $2  5 ,000,000.  The  new  company  acquired  all  the 
stock  of  lIil:  lJuce  concerns  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  four 
other  concerns,  to  wit,  the  International  Goodyear  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery'' Company,  the  Davey  Peggin^^  Machine  Company,  the 
Eppler  Welt  Machine  Company,  and  the  International  Kppler 
Welt  Machine  Company.-  These  companies  conveyed  to  the 
United  Company  all  of  their  business,  including  their  patent 
ri^ts  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.'  The  United 
Company  thus  became  an  operating  concern.  It  soon  concen- 
trated the  manufacture  of  its  machines  at  a  new  plant  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts;  and  here  the  greater  number  of  its  machines 
are  now  made.  The  effect  of  the  combination  of  1899,  accord- 
ing to  counsel  for  the  government,  was  to  give  one  concern  con- 
trol over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  bottoming  room 
auKhinery  (the  company,  it  should  be  noted,  did  not  secure 
control  of  Uie  roadiineiy  used  in  the  sole  leather  room,  the 
stitdiing  room,  or  the  finishmg  room).*  After  its  oiganization 
the  United  Company  acquired  some  fifty  other  concerns  manu- 
facturing shoe  machiner)-  or  sui^pHes.  '  As  the  resuh  of  the 
original  combination  and  subsequent  acquisitions  the  United 
Company  obtained  a  complete  line  of  the  princip^  and  auxiliary 

ery  Company,  testified  that  the  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company  produced 
neoAy  all  of  the  iu-elinj;  and  metallic- fastening  machines  that  were  being 
made  in  the  United  States.  247  U.  S.  6u 

»  247  U.  S.  77. 

»Ibi(l  .  .^8-39.  *  227  t^  S.  205. 

»  Ibid.,  39.  •  Brief  for  the  I  nitetl  States  (no.  207),  p.  67. 
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machines  used  in  the  bottoming  of  shoes.  Fonnerly,  as  stated 
above,  certain  companies  had  held  a  monopolistic  position  with 
respect  to  individual  bottoming  room  machines,  but  no  one 
had  a  full  line,  and  no  one  has  a  full  line  at  the  present  time, 

except,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.^ 

Not  only  is  Uie  United  Company  Uie  only  American  concern 
jK)ssessing  a  full  line,  but  it  has  a  highly  monopolislic  position  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  leading  bottoming  room  machines, — and 
it  is  with  respect  to  bottoming  room  machinery  that  the  contro- 
versy at  the  government  with  the  United  Company  deals.  In 
the  Brief  for  the  United  States  there  is  an  exhibit  that  shows 
the  number  of  principal  bottoming  machines  (together  with 
clicking  machines)  which  the  United  Company  and  its  competi- 
tors had  out  on  March  i,  1911.^  i  his  cxliibit  is  reproduced  be- 
low, the  percentages  being  supplied  by  the  author. 

MAcmNBS  TUT  OUT  TO  Sbob  Manufactueess  in  the  Vntted  States, 

Masch  1,  1911 

Petceia^ 


Mathines 

By  defetdants 

ByaUolktrs 

none 

0.00 

PuUing-over  madiines  

....  1,63a 

none 

0.00 

Lasting  maduncs  *  

...  7i496 

7 

O.OI 

Standard  screw  machines ' . . 

....  409 

none 

0.00 

Pe^L'ine  nKirhincs     . ,  

....  T46 

none 

0  oc 

Tacking  nuichincs  '  

....  iA^ 

6 

0  02 

Welt-sewiiiR  machines  '  

, ...  2,527 

14J 

5  30 

Outsole-'Stitdung  machines  *. 

 2,676 

758 

22 .07 

....  1,83s 

I  30 

  2,019 

17 

0.S3 

....  1,876 

I.  21 

....  898 

8 

0.87 

a8,6s7 

985 

3-44 

'  Brief  for  the  United  State';  (no.  207),  p.  134. 

•This  table  was  ronstrvn  tt  <l  irom  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of  eighty- 
five  witnesses,  from  an  exhibit  of  the  United  Company,  and  froni  other 
sources.  See  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  207),  p.  150. 

*The  figures  for  these  wuchinwt  aie  lepioduoed  Ift  the  opbion  of  Justice 
Qaike  (347  U.  S.  89),  who  states  that  tfa^  are  not  seriously  diluted  by 
counsel  for  the  United  Shoe  Machineiy  Coopaay. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  only  one  bottoming  room 
machine — ^the  outsole-stitdiing  macfaine--did  the  United  Shoe 

Machinery  Company  have  important  competition.  The  inde- 
pendent companies  made  (191 1)  22.07  P^r  ^^^^  of  the  outsole- 
stitching  machines;  and  the  United  Company  made  77.93  per 
cent.  Of  every  other  machine  the  United  Company  made  at 
least  94  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  100  per  cent.  Taking  all 
these  machines  together  the  trust  made  96.56.  per  cent.  The 
petition  o£  the  government  even  charged  that  the  United  Cdm- 
pany  made  98  >^  per  cent  of  the  machinery  and  supplies  used  in 
the  bottoming  of  shoes.^ 

In  addition  the  .shoe  machinery  trust  had  a  very  strong  hold 
on  the  business  of  foreign  countries.-  The  British  United  Shoe 
Marhinen'  Company  suppHed  all  of  the  installed  shoe  machinery 
equipment  in  Ireland,  practically  all  in  ScoUand,  and  some  So 
per  cent  in  £ngla&d.  Other  affiliated  companies  furnished  90 
per  cent  of  the  shoe  machineiy  equipment  of  Italian  factories, 
and  75  per  cent  of  that  of  French  factories.  United  machines 
were  sold  also  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  undoubtedly  other 

countries. 

To  what  may  be  the  ability  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  to  attain  a  monopolistic  position  in  the  industry  be 
attributed?  It  can  not  be  ascribed  to  tariff  barriers.  There 
have  been  duties  on  the  importation  of  shoe  machinery  (though 
none  smce  1913),  yet  the  ability  of  the  United  Company  to  com- 
pete so  effectively  m  foreign  lands  shows  conclusively  that  its 
strong  position  at  home  is  not  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 
Neither  docs  it  appear  to  have  benefited  b\'  railway  favors. 
Furthermore,  no  monopwly  of  a  natural  resource  has  been 
effected .  To  what,  then,  may  it  be  attributed? 

In  the  lirst  place,  the  strengUi  of  the  shoe  machinery  trust 
was  due  to  the  original  act  of  combination  in  1899.  The  mere 

'  Original  Pelilion  in  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery'  Company, 
pp.  15-16. 

»S<*  the  Shoe  an<l  Leather  Trade  scries  of  the  Oeparlaicnl  of  Commerc« 
ajxi  Labor,  1912-1913. 
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union  under  one  management  of  a  group  of  conceniSi  each  of 
which  had  a  dominant  position  in  its  special  line  of  bottoming 
room  machineiy,  gave  the  United  Company  a  substantial 
monopoly  of  all  such  machineiy.  A  vital  question  is  the  proper 

public  policy  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  such  combinations. 
In  Lhi.->  coniiLction  the  remarks  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  i>i 
interest.  Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  in  1899  iL  said:  **0n  the  face  of  it  the  com- 
bination was  simply  an  effort  after  greater  efficiency.  The  busi* 
ness  of  the  several  groups  that  combined,  as  it  existed  before  the 
combination,  is  assumed  to  have  been  legal.  The  machines  are 
patented,  making  them  a  monopoly  in  any  case  .  .  .  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  success  of  the  several  groups  was  due 
to  their  patents  having  been  the  best.  As,  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  indictment  below,  195  Fed.  Rep.  591,  and  by  the  admis- 
sion in  argument  l)ef()re  us,  they  did  not  compete  with  one 
anotiier,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  collective  business  should  be 
any  worse  than  its  component  parts.*  It  is  said  that  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  shoe  machinery  business  was 
put  into  a  single  hand.  This  is  inaccurate,  since  the  machines  in 
question  are  not  alleged  to  be  types  of  all  the  machines  used  in 
making  shoes,  and  since  the  defendants'  share  in  commerce 
among  the  States  does  not  appear.  Hut  taking  it  as  true  we  can 
see  no  greater  objection  to  one  coqwration  iiiaiiufacturing  sev- 
enty per  cent,  of  three  noncompetinir  groups  of  patented  ma- 
chines collectively  used  for  making  a  single  product  than  to  three 

'  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  find  that  the  oranpanies  combined 
were  nonrompeting;  it  merely  accepted  the  construction  put  on  the  indict- 
ment by  the  lower  court.  lUit  in  247  U,  8,41,47,  the  f'osirt  f^fnur  judijcs)  rUd 
assert  that  the  conii)ani(.'>  that  united  to  form  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  were  not  ctMn|>eliU\ e.  However,  the  di*isentin>;  opinion  (three 
judges)  declared  that  some  of  the  companies  were  coni|H"titive,  and  intro- 
duced testimony  of  the  leading  uflu  iab  of  the  company  that  substantiated 
this  contention  (247  U.  S.  82-83).  The  mRtter  is  kighly  important  idnce  the 
decisioD  of  the  Supreme  Court  turned  on  this  point.  By  the  majority  opinion 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  was  declared  to  be  in  essence  a  union 
of  sex-eral  patent  monopolies,  which  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Sheiman  Act, 
For  a  discussion  (A  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  see  pp.  431, 43a. 
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corporations  making  the  same  proportion  of  one  group  eacfa^- 
Tlie  disintegration  aimed  at  by  the  statute  does  not  extend  to 

reducing  all  manulacture  to  isolated  units  of  the  lowc^^L  degree. 
It  is  as  lawful  for  one  c()r])<)raUon  to  make  ever>'  part  of  a  steam 
engine  and  to  put  the  macli  i  ne  together  as  il  would  be  for  one  to 
make  the  boilers  and  another  to  make  the  wheels."  ^ 

The  law  is  thus  clear.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Ccmipany 
combined  in  1899  a  number  of  noncompeting  concerns,  aaid  es- 
tablished a  monopoly  ol  a  very  important  line  of  shoe  machinery. 
But  the  patent  law  contemplates  and  permits  monopoly,  hence 
the  act  of  combination  was  not  illegal.  In  other  words  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  patent  trust, — a  trust  supported  by  legisla- 
tion. Without  criticizing  the  principle  of  our  patent  legislation 
it  must  be  dear  that  the  existence  and  power  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  does  not  necessarily  lend  support  to  the 
argument  that  trusts  inevitably  evolve  because  of  their  superior 
effidency.  The  United  Shoe  Machmery  Company  would  appear 
to  have  evolved  because  a  monopoly  was  profitable,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

As  to  the  economics  of  the  niatier,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  more  or  less  plausil)lc  arguments  advanced  for  a  shoe 
machinery  trust  protected  by  patents  (as  there  are  for  every 
other  trust),  as,  for  example,  the  following:  "Shoe  manu- 
facturing had  become  a  highly  compUcated  industry.  In 
making  Goodyear  welt-shoes,  one  hundred  and  ei^ty-five 
distinct  operations  were  necessary,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  were  machine  operations.  Few  machines  could  per- 
form more  than  one  or  two  of  these  operations.  In  cvcr>'  shoe 
faf  tf>ry,  therefore,  a  great  many  different  niathines  had  to  be 
assembled,  adjusted  to  work  in  absolute  harmony,  and  kej)t  in 
perfect  operation.  If  any  machine  broke  down  or  got  out  of 
adjustment,  the  industrial  chain  was  broken,  and  all  the  machin- 
ery In  the  factory  had  to  stand  idle  until  the  broken  link  was 
restored.  The  shoe  manufacturer,  consequently,  was  alwaj^ 
at  the  mercy  of  his  weakest  machine.  His  product  was  always 

*  227  U.  S.  217-218.   Thr  validity  of  the  le.iscs  with  their  tying  clauses 
(see  pp.  171  Q.)  wa^  not  bciorc  Uie  court  in  this  case. 
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limited  by  the  delay  and  inadequacy  ol  the  service  furnished  by 
the  weakest  manufacturer  from  whom  he  obtained  machinery. 
Every  other  machinery  manufacturer,  whose  machines  were 

prevented  from  earning  royalties  during  this  enforced  idleness, 
was  also  a  sulTercr.  He,  no  less  than  his  customer,  was  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wi^^kest  machints  in  his  customer  s  factory. 
His  royalties  from  his  machines  were  always  limited  by  the  delay 
and  inadequacy  of  the  service  which  his  competitor  furnished  to 
their  common  customer. 

Such  instability  could  not  endure.  Breakdowns  multiplied; 
repair  btUs  became  intolerable;  continuous  operation  was  never 
certain;  production  costs  could  never  be  predicted;  promises  of 
dctiniic  deliveries  could  not  be  fulfilled;  nKu  lnnr.-?  bought  out« 
right  soon  became  worthless;  large  custonurs  demanded  and 
frequently  obtained  rebates  over  their  smaller  competitors; 
enforced  idleness  caused  by  inefficient  machinery  service  re- 
sulted in  frequent  turmoils  of  factory  operatives;  an  up-to-date 
shoe  factory  involved  such  large,  unforeseeable  outlays  as  to 
become  ahnost  a  financial  impossibility."  ^ 

However  accounted  for,  it  gradually  came  about  that  the  mak- 
ing of  machinery  for  the  bottoming  operations  in  shoe  manufac- 
ture centered  in  three  noncomp(  tinL';  |j^roup)s.  The  movement 
mi^ht  ha\'e  stopped  there.  The  cujicentration  of  the  boLloming 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  three  concerns  would  have  obviated 
many  ol  the  difficulties  referred  to  above,  as  it  would  naturally 
have  been  to  the  decided  interest  of  each  .of  these  concerns  to 
permit  continuous  use  of  thdr  machines.  But  the  movement 
went  on,  and  in  1899,  as  we  have  seen,  the  three  groups  imited 
to  form  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  company  was  legal,  and,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ,  on  the  face  of  it  simply  an  effort  after  greater  efficiency.** 
Probably  efliciency  would  have  been  equally  promoted,  and  the 
public  interest  better  protected,  by  the  existence  side  by  side  of 
several  concerns,  each  making  a  full  line  of  bottoming  machinery^ 
though  one  must  not  speak  too  dogmatically  on  the  basis  of 

'  Rue,  Journal  t>f  PoHtiml  Economy,  2t,  i)p.  941-042.  For  the  opposing 
view  see  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  207),  pp. 
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present  knowledge.  Furthennore,  it  would  be  quite  pofisible, 
if  publk  opinion  is  opposed  to  patent  trusts,  to  have  the 
federal  government  acquire  the  patent  rights  on  its  own  account, 

and  ihruw  open  the  invention  to  general  u;>c,  due  compensation 
being  made  lo  the  inventor  to  rcw  ard  him  for  his  labor  and  linan- 
cial  outlays.  While  invention  will  be  stimulated  and  industrial 
progress  promoted  by  proper  encouragement  in  a  financial  way 
to  inventors,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  that  encouragement 
could  not  be  given  without  permitting  at  the  same  time  the 
establishment  of  patent  monopolies.^  If  then  it  appeared  that 
it  were  more  efficient  for  all  the  machinery  in  a  given  shoe  fac- 
tor)" to  be  ovMied  by  one  company,  it  would  still  be  possible  fur 
individual  manulaclurer^  U>  lease  all  their  niacliiiiery  from  one 
company,  with  the  alternative,  however,  of  turning  to  other 
manufacturers  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  in  the  event 
that  the  service  was  not  satisfactoiy.  By  this  arrangement  the 
government  would  hold  the  patents,  and  active  competition  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  shoe  machmery  and  supplying 
shoe  machinery  service  would  be  possible,  as  it  is  not  now,  be> 
cause  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  essential  patents  are  owned 
by  one  company. 

In  ihv  second  place,  the  strength  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  was  the  result  of  the  so-called  tying  clauses  in  its 
leases.  The  United  Company  did  not  sell  its  principal  machines; 
it  merely  leased  them  to  shoe  manufacturers  at  a  royalty  of  so 
mudi  per  pair  of  shoes.  The  provisions  of  the  leases  are  veiy 
important,  and  deserve  detailed  consideration.  For  this  purpose 
we  <^a11  take  the  leases  for  lasting  machines, — one  of  the  essen- 
tial machines. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  lasting  machine  leases  are  (in 
substance  and  condensed  form) :  ^ 

Sec.  X.  The  leased  machinery  shall  at  all  times  remain  the 

*  It  should  be  rcalizefl  that  a  monofxjly  in  shoe  machincn-  of  certain  t>^)es 
is  likely  to  discourage  invention,  ^ince  there  will  be  no  ( onijx  tition  for  the 
pnx!u«  t  of  fhe  inventor,  and  his  reward  will  therefore  U-  limited. 

-  A  ctjpy  nf  L  1 1  sting  machine  lease  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Control  of  Corporatbns,  pp.  2170-2174. 
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exclusive  ])roperty  ol  the  lessor  (the  United  Company).  The 
lesflor  and  its  agents  and  empl<^ees  shall  at  all  times  be  given 
access  to  the  leased  machinery  for  the  puipose  of  inapecting  it, 
watchkig  its  operation,  repairing  it,  or  deteimining  the  extent  of 
its  use. 

Sec.  2.  The  lessee  (the  shoe  manufaciurLi)  ^luiii  ai  his  own 
expense  keep  the  leased  iuathiner}'  in  good  working  order.  He 
shall  obtain  frnni  die  lessor  exclusively,  and  shall  pay  thcrdor 
at  the  regular  prices  from  time  to  time  established  by  the  lessor,^ 
all  the  duplicate  parts  and  extras  needed  in  operating  or  repairing 
the  leased  machinery. 

Sec.  5.  The  leased  madiineiy  shall  be  used  for  no  other  pur* 
pose  than  for  lasting  shoes  or  other  footwear  made  by  or  for  the 
lessee.  The  leased  machinery  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  part 
thereof,  he  used  in  the  manulaciure  of  any  welted  shoes  or  otiier 
footwear,  t)r  j)()rlions  thereof,  which  have  been  or  shall  he  welted 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the  soles  of  which  have  been  stitched,  by 
the  aid  of  any  welt-sewing  or  sole-stitching  machinery  not  held 
by  the  lessee  under  lease  from  the  lessor;  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  turned  shoes  or  other  footwear  or  portions  thereof,  the 
soles  of  which  have  been  or  shall  be  in  whole  or  ui  part  attadbed 
to  theur  uppers  by  the  aid  of  any  turn-sewing  machinery  not 
held  by  the  lessee  under  lease  from  the  lessor;  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  shoes  or  other  footwear  which  have  or  shall  be  in 
whole  nr  in  yxirt  pulled  over,  slugged,  heel  seat  nailed,  or  other- 
wise partly  made  by  the  aid  of  any  pulling-over  or  "Metallic" 
machinery  not  held  by  the  lessee  under  lease  from  the  lessor. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations,  the  lessee  shall  use  the 
leased  machinery  to  its  full  capacity  upon  all  shoes  or  other  foot- 
wear, or  portions  thereof,  made  by  or  for  the  lessee  m  the  manu- 
facture of  which  such  machinery  is  capable  <tf  bem^  used. 

Sec.  6.  The  lessee  shall  pay  to  the  lessor  as  royalty  llic  sum  of 
I  1/4  cents  for  each  |)air  of  shoes  or  portion  thereof  lasted  by  the 
aid  of  the  leased  machinery. 

Sec.  8.    If  at  any  time  the  lessee  shall  fail  or  cease  to  use 
exdusmly  ^  lasting  machinery  held  by  him  under  lease  from  the 
1  Italics  supplied  by  the  author.  *  Ibid. 
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lessor  for  lasting  all  shoes  made  by  blin  or  for  him  which  are 
lasted  by  the  aid  of  madiinery,  the  lessor  may  at  its  option  ter- 
minate forthwith,  by  notice  in  writing,  any  or  all  leases  of  lasting 
madiines  then  existing  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee;  and 

the  possession  of  the  lasting  nKu  Iiine  shall  llicrcupoii  be  revested 
in  the  lessor  free  from  any  claims  vvliatever. 

Sec.  9.  This  lease  shall  continue,  unless  sooner  Leniiinated  by 
the  lessor  because  of  breach  thereof  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  for 
seventeen  years.  But  if  any  breach  shall  be  made  in  the  observ- 
ance of  any  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  contained  herein  or 
contained  in  any  other  lease  subsisting  between  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee,  the  lessor  shall  have  the  right,  by  notice  in  writing 
to  the  lessee,  to  terminate  forthwith  any  or  all  *  leases  to  use 
niachinery  then  in  force  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  this  lease  or  its  termination  by  notice,  the  lessee 
shall  forthwith  deliver  the  leased  machinery  to  the  lessor  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  good  order;  and  shall  thereupon 
pay  to  the  lessor  the  sum  of  $150  in  respect  to  each  lasting 
machine  hereby  leased,  as  partial  reimbursement  for  deteriora- 
tion of  the  leased  machineiy. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  at  any  time  the  lessee  shall  have  in  his  posses- 
sion more  lasting  machines  than,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lessor,  are 
needed  to  perl  >rm  the  work  which  the  lessee  has  for  such  ma- 
chines, the  lessor  may,  upon  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing,  termi- 
nate the  lease  to  use  any  one  or  more  of  the  lasting  machines 
hereby  leased.  In  case  any  lease  is  thus  tenninated,  the  lessee 
shall  pay  to  the  lessor  such  sum  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  put  such 
madilne  or  machines  in  suitable  condition  to  lease  to  another  lessee. 

Sec.  13.  The  lessee  admits  the  validity  for  the  full  term  ex- 
pressed in  the  grant  thereof  of  each  <tf  the  Letters  Patent  <tf  the 
United  States  owned  by  the  lessor. 

The  provisions  of  this  lease  hear  witness  to  the  power  of  the 
VJnit<  '1  >hoe  Macliinery  Company.  Shoe  manufacturers  would 
hardly  have  submitted  to  such  conditions  had  it  not  been  largely 
a  matter  of  necessity.  It  should  be  bonn  in  mind,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  leasing  system  itself  that  is  the  subject  of  com- 

^  Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 
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plaint;  rather  it  is  the  tying  clauses  contained  in  the  leases. 
The  leasing  system,  in  fact,  possesses  distinct  advaiitages»  paitic- 
ularly  to  the  manufactiuer  of  shoes  operating  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale.  Were  it  necessary  for  a  shoe  manufacturer  to 

buy  his  shoe  machinery,  it  would  require  considerable  capital  to 
engage  in  the  business.  As  it  is,  the  machines,  with  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  way  of  invention  costs,  depreciation,  care  of 
machines,  cost  of  administration,  are  supplied  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer  at  a  comparatively  small  royalty  per  pair  of 
shoes.  The  evidence  is  that  the  United  Cdmpany  has  given  the 
same  terms  and  the  same  service  to  eveiy  shoe  manufacturer,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  doing  business  on  a  Urge  scale  or  on  a 
small  scale;  that  a  larger  capital  has  never  availed  to  secure  any 
favoritism  with  respect  to  machines  and  machine  service.*  As 
the  result  of  this  policy  competition  has  tontmucd  quite  active  in 
the  shoe  industry. 

Since  it  is  not  tlic  practice  of  leasing  machinery  that  is  com- 
plained of,  but  rather  the  tying  clauses  in  the  leases,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consider  more  fully  the  nature  of  these  tying  clauses 
and  their  significance. 

According  to  section  five  of  the  lasting  machine  lease  described 
above  a  shoe  manufacturer  leasing  a  lasting  machine  from  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  obligated  himself  not  to  use 
that  machine  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  which  have  been  or 
shall  he  welted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  aid  of  any  welt-sew- 
ing machinery-  not  held  by  the  manufacturer  under  lease  from 
the  United  Company;  nor  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  the  soles 
of  which  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  stitched  with  the  aid  of 
sole-stitching  machinery  not  leased  from  the  United  Company; 
nor  in  the  manufacture  of  turned  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  attached  to  their  uppers  with 
the  aid  of  any  turn-sewnng  machinery  not  leased  from  the  United 
Company;  nor  in  the  niaiiufacture  of  shoes  whirh  have  been  or 
shall  be  in  whole  or  in  j)urt  ])ulled  over,  slug^^rd,  or  Iml  <viit 
nailed  with  the  aid  of  any  machinery  not  leased  from  the  United 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Qmimttee  on  Contiol  of  Coiponttiooa^  pp.  iste, 
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Company.  The  crux  of  the  whole  iiiatter  is  that  the  shoe 
manufacturer  had  to  have  a  lasting  machine;  for  all  i)racti- 
cal  purposes  he  could  ^^et  one  only  from  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company  i  ^  and  if  he  leased  one  from  the  company^ — it 
would  not  sell  him  one  under  any  Girciimstance&— he  had  to  agree 
to  use  certain  other  machines  of  the  company,  notably  the 
welter,  stitcher,  and  metallic-fastening  machines.  That  is,  to 
the  essential  machines,  like  the  laster,  other  machines  were 
tied.  These  other  machines  mi^jht  not  be  as  good  as  those  of 
competing  shoe  machiner}'  manufaclurers — il  is  not  intended,  of 
course,  to  say  that  they  were  not — but  if  the  shoe  manufacturer 
T^ished  to  use  a  laster  he  had  ])ut  little  choice.  This,  in  effect,  re- 
strained him  in  the  use  of  competing  shoe  machinery.  The  gov- 
ernment in  its  petition  asking  that  the  court  declare  these  tying 
clauses  HXegaX  under  the  Clayton  Act  ^  charged  that  competitors 
of  the  United  Company  were  prqjaied  to  supply  certain  kinds  of 
shoe  roadiineiy  at  lower  prices  or  royalties  than  were  asked  by 
the  United  Company,  but  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  were  de- 
terred from  buying  or  leasing  Lhein  by  the  tying  clauses,  and  l}y 
the  fear  of  the  serious  financial  consc  (  |uences  that  would  attend 
their  violation.^  Competition  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery was  thus  rendered  largely  impotent  by  the  tying  clauses. 

Cdunsel  for  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  stated 
the  theory  of  the  tying  clauses:  ''The  fundamental  machines  are 

*  President  Winslow  testified  tiiat  "after  the  formation  of  the  United 
Company  it  was  manulactuririK  every  single  lasting  machine  that  was 
being  put  out  in  the  United  States  except  the  Scavcr  machine;  and  in  1900  vvc 
acquired  the  Scaver  Company  '  (247  U.  S.  81).  At  the  time  of  the  govern- 
meBt  suit  oidy  one  other  coQcenir-the  R.  H.  Long  Madiitieiy  Company^ 
pnrfeaaed  to  put  out  lasting  madiiiies.  Yet  this  company  had  put  out  only 
four,  and  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the  requisite  types  of 
lasting  machinffs.  That  bdng  the  case  it  could  not  become  a  compedtor  of 
any  consequence,  since  all  of  the  United  Company  lasting  machine  leases 
contained  an  exclusive  use  clause,  which  required  the  shoe  manufacturer  to 
obtain  all  of  his  lasting  machinery  from  the  United  Company.  Brief  for  the 
United  States  (no.  207),  pp.  lyT^ijS, 

'  See  p.  476. 

^  Original  Petition  in  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
p.  12. 
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the  stitcher  and  welter,  which  attach  the  upper  to  the  inner  sole 
and  the  outer  sole  to  the  welt.  To  those  fundamental  machines 

other  machines  an-  tied.  A  man  can  have  a  stitcher  and  a  welter 
and  not  be  recjuired  to  take  a  single  other  machine,  and  he  can 
acquire  by  ])urchase  a  great  number  of  other  machines  without 
being  required  to  take  a  stitcher  or  a  welter.  But  if  he  takes  a 
stitcher  and  a  welter  and  also  wants  to  take  a  lasting  machine 
he  is  required  to  use  that  lasting  machine  only  on  shoes  which 
are  stitched  and  welted  on  the  company's  stitcher  and  welter."  ^ 
According  to  counsel  a  shoe  manufacturer  could  have  a  stitcher 
and  welter,  and  need  take  no  other  machine.^  But  he  had  to 
have  a  lasting  machine,  and  if  he  took  one — as  he  must  if  he  is  to 
manufacture  shoes — he  was  reciuired  in  effect  to  use  not  only  the 
compaiiy  s  stil(  lier  and  welter,  but  a  number  of  other  machines, 
none  of  which  might  be  used  except  in  connection  with  the 
company's  lasting  machines.  The  privilege,  therefore,  of  using 
the  company's  stitcher  and  welter  and  no  other  machine  was  . 
thus  a  hollow  one. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  through  these  tying  clauses  the 
period  of  patent  protection  has  in  effect  been  extended  heyond 
the  time  set  by  law.  A  machine  on  which  the  ])atent  has  ex- 
pired can  be  tied  to  an  essential  machine  on  which  the  patent 
has  not  expired.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones  testified  that  his  com- 
pany  was  paying  at  least  $25,000  a  year  royalty  on  machines, 
the  important  patents  on  which  had  already  expired.^  It  would 
appear  that  so  long  as  the  tying  clauses  are  in  force,  the  time 
may  never  come  when  shoe  manufacturers  will  he  free  to  secuie 
their  bottoming  machinery  where  they  choose.  In  other  words^ 
potential  competition  may  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  thisindustry. 

The  attitude  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  generally  appears  to  be 
one  of  opposition  to  the  lying  clauses.  The  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Alliance,  comprising  manufacturers  ])r(Kiucing  about  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  shoes  produced  in  this  country,  adopted  resolutions  in 

*  Report  ol  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  CoryKiraiK;!!.-,,  p.  21^6. 
*The  lessee  of  a  welter  may  not  use  a  competing  slilcJicr  and  vke  versa. 

Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  207),  p.  182. 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Coipoiatbns,  p.  2  2  7 1. 
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191 1  urging  the  removal  of  the  tying  clauses  and  the  restoration 
of  competitive  coDditions  in  the  shoe  machinery  mdustry.*  The 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brockton,  one  of  the  shoe 
centers  of  New  England,  passed  a  resolution  in  191 1  that  the 
association  place  itself  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  lease  system  of  the  United  Company,  provided 
such  iM)riions  of  the  leases  as  operated  to  exclude  the  use  of 
competitive  machines  were  abolished,  and  provided  the  penalty 
or  charges  for  returning  used  madiinery  were  modiiied  or  wiped 
out.^  This  association  represented  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  a 
prominent  shoe  manufacturer  in  Boston,  testified  as  follows  be- 
fore a  Senate  investigating  committee:  **  I  believe  I  am  well  within 
the  fact  when  I  say  there  are  not  a  dozen  men  in  the  United 
States  en^^aj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  who  do  not  believe 
this  tyinj^  clause  should  be  stricken  out.  They  like  some  of  the 
features  of  the  leasing  system  very  much,  but  all  agree  that  these 
things  are  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  good  business  prac- 
tice."' 

In  1907  the  state  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  bill  to  make  the 
tying  clauses  illegal*  The  act  provided  in  substance  that  no 
person,  firm,  or  corpomtion  should  make  it  a  condition  of  the  sale 
or  lease  of  any  tool,  appliance,  or  machinery,  that  the  purdiaser 
or  l^see  thereof  should  not  buy,  lease,  or  use  niachiner}%  tools, 
appliances,  material  or  merchandi  e,  of  any  ])erson,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration other  than  such  \en(Ior  or  lessor;  but  this  pro\nsion 
should  not  impair  the  right,  if  any,  of  the  vendor  or  lessor  of  any 
tool,  appliance,  or  machinery  protected  by  a  lawful  patent  right 
vested  in  such  vendor  or  lessor  to  require  by  virtue  of  such  pat- 
ent right  the  vendee  or  lessee  to  purchase  or  lease  from  such  ven- 
dor or  lessor  such  component  parts  of  said  tool,  appliance,  or 
machiner}',  as  the  vendee  or  lessee  might  thereafter  require  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  such  ])atent  right:  Provided,  that  nothing 
in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  apix)mtment  of 
sales  agents  to  sell  or  lease  machinery,  etc.^ 

>  RqxHt  of  the  Senate  Cominiltee  on  Control  of  Corpomtions,  p.  2266, 
'Ibid.,  p.  21 31.        'Ibid.,  p.  3363*         ^  Acta  of  1907,  cb.  469. 
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Thereupon  the  United  Company  attached  to  all  its  leases  a 
rider  providing  that  '^any  and  all  agreements,  stipulations,  pro- 
visions, and  conditions  hereinbefore  printed  in  this  instrument 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Qiaptcr  469  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  3rear  1907,  if 
there  are  any  such,  are  hereby  stricken  out  before  ezecutton  and 
arc  nol  aj^rced  to  nor  made  a  part  of  this  contract."  * 

The  Massachusetts  legislation  thus  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  effect.  The  right  reserved  to  the  United  Com|>any  to  can- 
cel all  leases  apparently  deterred  the  shoe  manufacturers  from 
putting  to  the  test  their  undoubted  legal  rights;  for  a  manufac- 
turer who  attempted  to  use  in  part  only  the  essential  machmeiy 
of  the  United  Company  ran  the  risk  of  ruin. 

In  1914,  as  part  of  the  anti-trust  legislation  of  that  year,  the 
federal  government  enacted  a  snnllar  prohibition.  Tliis  topic 
will  be  discussed  in  chapter  XV. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  laid  a  groit  deal 
of  emphasis  upon  the  excellence  of  its  machines  and  of  its  serv- 
ice; and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  such  excellence  has  been 
a  great  asset.  Mr.  McElwain,  late  president  of  the  largest  shoe 
concern  in  the  country,  said  in  a  letter  (191 2) :  ''We  believe  that 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  is  in  many  respects  rendering 
efficient  service  to  shoe  manufacturers.  .  .  .  We  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  strenj^th  of  this  company  to  believe  that  it  will 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  shoe  machinery'  makers,  even  with  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions,  which  have  been  mcntione<l  [the  tying 
clauses]."  ^  Its  high  efficiency  was  commented  upon  freely  also 
by  the  Circuit  Court  before  which  the  dissolution  siut  was  tried.' 

Whether  the  existence  of  a  shoe  machinery  trust  promotes  in- 
vention, however,  is  a  disputed  question.  Tlie  United  Company 
maintains  a  large  corps  of  inventors,  and,  according  to  oounsd 
for  the  company,  has  made  distinct  progress  in  invention.  The 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  spent  all  the  way  from 
$250,000  to  $750,000  in  experiment  and  development  of  new 

*  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  21,  pp.  945-946. 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Cotpoiatiaiis,  p.  2368. 
'  232  Fed.  Rep.  373. 
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machines  every  year  since  it  was  fonned.  It  has  made  workable 
over  iGo  different  new  machines,  some  of  which  perform  opera- 
tions formerly  performed  by  hand  and  all  of  which  are  far  better 
than  those  formerly  in  use.  Taken  in  connection  with  reduction 
in  royalties,  shoe  manufacturers  by  their  use  effect  a  savm^  of 
nearly  9  cents  in  the  cost  of  making  a  pair  of  Goodyear  welt 
shoes,  or  nearly  double  the  royalty  now  paid.  A  ^eater  number 
of  jrractical  patents  in  shoe  machinery  have  been  made  effective 
m  the  past  12  years  than  in  any  other  period  of  equal  length  since 
shoe-making  began."  ^ 

That  the  technical  progress  of  the  industry  has  been  promoted 
by  the  United  Company  is  denied  by  prominent  shoe  manufac- 
turers. A  group  of  them  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Shoe 
Manufacturers'  Alliance  made  the  following  statement:  ''At 
present  |igi2]  pracLicall}  all  of  the  essential  machinery^  used  in 
bottoming  shoes  in  this  country'  is  owned  by  a  single  coq)oration, 
which  \<  d(>min:ite(]  practically  by  one  man.  This  is  a  condition 
permitting  the  exercise  of  complete  and  arbitrary  control  of  our 
businesses.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  liberty,  and  as 
such  humiliating  to  us  as  shoe  manufacturers.  It  also  necessarily 
tends  to  retard  and  to  restrict  improvements  in  shoe  machinery. 

That  it  does  so  restrict  development  will  be  dear  to  those  who 
compare  the  progress  of  shoe  machinery  during  the  last  1 2  years 
vnih  the  advances  made  Irnni  year  to  year  prior  to  that  date. 
Shoe  manufacturing  in  Ami  riea  is  to-day  efficient,  and  much  of 
that  efficiency-  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  advances  in  shoe  ma- 
chinery made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Thist.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  30  years  prior  to*  1900  witnessed 
some  marked  advance  in  shoe  machinery.  That  was  a  period  of 
open  competition  in  the  production  of  shoe  machinery.  Those 
who  controlled  the  successful  inventions  reaped  rich  rewards. 
The  activities  of  inventors  and  mechanics  were  stimulated,  and 
the  results  were  revolution;!  r\  in  character.  Wa^es  increased, 
but  the  unit  labor  cost  of  producing  shoes  was  being  continually 
and  substantially  lowered. 

Since  1900  the  development  in  essential  shoe  machinery  has 
*  Roe,  Journal  of  Political  Economyf  i2,  p.  55. 
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not  been  marked  by  any  important  invention  materially  reduc- 
ing the  cost  or  improving  the  quality  of  work.  Such  new  in- 
ventions as  have  been  made  are  confined  to  details  of  minor 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  advances  made  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Shoe  Machineiy  TVust  This  cfae^  upon  the 
development  of  essential  shoe  machinery  is  believed  to  be  a  nec- 
essary result  of  the  formation  of  the  combination.  It  has  re- 
moved the  stimulus  of  compeLition.'*  * 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones  testified  that  it  was  the  belief  of  men  in 
the  shoe  business  and  in  the  shoe  machinery  business  that  the 
mventors  of  the  United  Company  were  allowed  to  work  only 
along  very  narrow  lines,  and  that  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
develop  origmal  ideas.'  In  fact,  so  he  said,  it  is  directly  against 
the  interests  of  this  company,  in  its  madiineiy  investments,  to 
find  revolutionary  machines.  They  have  got  90,000  machines, 
they  claim,  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States.  These  ma- 
chines arc  producing  them  an  enormous  revenue.  What  possible 
inducement  would  il  be  for  them  to  throw  on  I  (nn\  two,  or  three 
of  those  machines  and  put  in  something  very  much  better? 
They  could  not  get  any  more  royalty.  They  would  have  a  veiy 
laige  machinery  cost,  but  there  would  be  no  additional  return."  ' 

That  the  United  Shoe  Machineiy  Company  possessed  no  mo- 
nopoly of  inventive  genius  is  proven  by  the  Plant  episode.^  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Plant,  a  shoe  manufacturer  at  Roxbury,  Massadiu* 
setts,  succeeded  in  inventing  a  set  of  bottoming  machinery 
which,  to  siiy  the  least,  had  great  experimenlal  promise.  The 
business  of  the  shoe  machinery  trust,  protected  as  it  was  by 
patents,  l^ade  fair  lo  l)e  interfered  with,  when  the  whole  outfit, 
including  Mr.  Plant's  shoe  factory^  was  purchased  (1910)  by  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  for  $6,000,000.^ 

>  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cootiol  of  Corpoiations,  pp.  2266- 
3367. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  3364. 
'Ibid.,  p.  3117. 

*  This  episode  in  described  in  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  207),  pp.  105- 
133. 

*  $3,000,000  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  stock  of  the  United  Comf^y  hav- 
ing a  par  value  of  $1 ,500^000,  but  a  market  value  of  $3,000^000.  347  U.  S.  49. 
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We  will  let  Mr.  Biandeis  (now  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court) 
tell  the  stor>': 

**  He  (Mr.  Plant]  was  a  very  successful  shoe  manufacturer — a 
remarkably  successful  man.  His  concern  was  earning  five  or  six 
hundred  ihousaad  dollars  a  year.  His  business  had  been  built 
up  through  his  own  efforts  and  with  his  brother's  aid.  With  a 
few  about  him  he  displayed  admimbie  business  ability,  govern- 
ing a  business  extending  throughout  the  countiy.  He  undertook 
a  task  which  was  large,  namely,  of  creatmg  a  competing  shoe* 
machinery  system,  and  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  several 
million  dollars— between  three  and  four  million  dollars.  Now, 
with  Mr.  Plant's  shoe  business  and  with  these  machines  which  he 
had  developed  into  a  successful  svi^tem — (ieclared  by  some  of 
the  best  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  be  superior  to  the 
United's—he  was  in  a  position  where  he  wa^  entitled  practical^ 
to  any  reasonable  credit  he  might  ask.  The  amount  that  he  re- 
quired to  carry  him  along  was  about  $2,000,000.  He  had  prop- 
erty that  was  worth  four  or  five  million  dollars.  His  shoe  busi- 
ness was  one  of  the  leading  shoe  busmesses  in  the  country,  and 
yel  alter  lie  had  completed*his  nuiiliinery  system;  after  he  had 
demonstrated  the  success  of  it  and  gotten  the  certificate  of  ap- 
proval from  some  ol  the  best  manufacturers  of  the  country,  east 
and  west,  his  credit  was  cut  of!  absolutely.  Men  who  were  dis- 
posed to  give  credit  after  a  few  days  withdrew." 

"That  was  not  accident.  It  was  not  the  result  of  internal  de- 
liberation upon  the  question.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
that  influence  exercised  directly  and  indirectl)-  by  the  powerful 
organization  to  which  he  was  opposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
shoe  mat  luncry  corj>uiation  is  a  financial  power  as  much  as  it  is 
an  industrial  j)ower.  The  managers  of  the  shoe  mai  lnnery  cor- 
poration are  practically  the  controlling  mtiuence  in  the  i^'irst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  They  are  a  very  large  influence  in  our 
leading  trust  company,  and  have  important  influence  in  the  Han* 
oiver  National  Bank  and  other  banks  of  New  York.  It  has  been 
the  steac^  policy  of  the  United  Shoe  Madiinery  Corporation  to 
keep  at  all  times  a  huge  cash  balance  which  was  deposited  in 
those  various  banks,  evidently  not  so  much  for  current  use  in  the 
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business  as  for  the  financial  control  which  they  exercised  through 
bein^  large  depositors  in  important  banks  ....  I  have  very 

good  evidence — absoluUly  reliable  id  my  judgment — that  one  of 
the  men  who  refused  Mr.  Plant  credit,  thought  that  his  credit 
was  perfectly  ^^ood  and  was  willinj^  to  give  him  the  credit,  but  was 
not  willing  to  op]}ose  the  important  financial  interests  that  in- 
timated to  him  that  they  did  not  want  hrni  to  have  credit  

You  know  how  he  happened  to  seU  out  his  business  to  the  Shoe 
Machinery  Trust.  Mr.  Plant  was  driven  to  the  position  where 
the  next  day  he  had  to  meet  perhaps  half  a  million  dollars  of  obli- 
gations  and  he  simply  could  not  get  any  money.  He  had  been 
driven  to  the  last  ditch.  He  had  Ijilii  try  in^  lo  raise  some  money 
through  an  arrangement  vvitli  western  manufacturers.  They 
were  in  Boston  for  that  puq)o>c.  They  were  not  quite  ready  to 
agree  to  advance  the  large  sum  of  money  needed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  about  a  million  dollars  to  meet  the  situation .  He  left 
these  western  manufacturers  at  about  8  o'clock.  Failure  to 
meet  his  obligations  stared  Mr.  Plant  in  the  face.  He  then  went 
to  the  office  of  the  counsel  of  the  Shoe  Machineiy  Trust  to  see 
the  members  of  that  corporation,  and  between  8  that  evening  and 
5  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  transaction  was  completed  by 
which  this  wonderful  competitive  machinery  system  was  turned 
over  to  the  shoe  machiner>'  corporation.  The  officers  and  counsel 
were  in  conference  all  night  to  complete  the  transaction  which 
involved  something  like  $5,000,000,  enough  to  enable  Mr.  Plant 
to  pay  his  debts  and  to  remain  a  rich  man."  ^ 

Th\iSy  said  Mr.  Brandeis,  even  in  the  ably  managed  United 
Shoe  Machineiy  Company  the  inefficiency  which  Is  bred  of  mo- 
nopoly manifested  itself.* 

The  charge  of  baiikiug  pressure  has  been  denied  by  representa- 
tives of  the  company.  The  president  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Committee  before  which  Mr.  Brandeis  told  his  story  wrote  that 
*•  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  or  anyone  connected  with  it, 
never  did  anything  to  injure  Mr.  Plant's  credit  at  the  bank  or  to 
in  any  way  affect  banks  in  regard  to  Mr.  Plant."  *  Representa- 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Corporations,  i)p.  ii88« 
1 190.  *Ibid.,  p.  ii6t.  *IbkL,p.  i960. 
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tives  of  the  ooanpany  further  chained  that  Mr.  Plant's  inven- 
tions in  their  then  existing  fonn  could  not  have  been  utilized  to 

the  best  advantage  by  the  trade,  but  combined  with  the  inven- 
tions owned  by  the  United  Company  and  incorporated  in  its 
machines  they  would  advance  the  art  of  shoe-niaking  mate- 
rially.^ In  fact — so  they  charged — Mr.  TianL  had  no  desire  to 
supply  the  shoe  manufacturers  with  machines;  he  had  built  up 
his  line  of  machines  to  sell  to  the  United  Company.^  Whatever . 
may  be  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  it  is  admitted  by  counsel 
for  the  company  that  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Plant 
were  worth  every  cent  that  they  cost  the  company;  ^  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  proven,  therefore,  that  the  United  Company, 
Willi  all  its  corps  of  inventors,  did  not  entirely  take  the  place  of 
independent  endeavor  in  promuling  the  technical  progress  of 
the  industry. 

The  profits  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  come 
laigelyi  of  course,  from  the  royalties  on  the  use  of  the  leased  ma- 
chines. The  number  of  machines  on  lease  in  the  United  States 
on  March  i » 191 1 ,  was  90, 276.^  According  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  the  amounts  paid  per  pair  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  all 
the  principal  royally  machines  furnished  ])y  the  company  for  the 
nia:iuiacture  of  the  different  classes  ol  sliocs,  when  accounts 
were  paid  within  thirty  days,  were  substantially  as  follows:  ^ 


Goodyear  wdts,  men's  woik  $0.05694 

Goodyear  wdts,  wamen's  work  04694 

Goodyear  turn  shoes,  women's  and  misses'  0x973 

Goodyear  turn  shoes,  children's  00500 

McKay  shoes,  men's  and  women's    or 746 

McKay  sewed  shoes,  children's  01391 


<  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  G»ntrol  of  Corporations,  p.  2959. 

Sec  on  this  point  247  U.  S  50-51,  87-89. 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Corporations,  p,  2162. 
Jud^  Dod^c  of  the  Circuit  Court  declared  this  charge  to  be  true.  22a 

Fed.  Rep.  376. 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Conuuillec  on  Control  of  Corporations^ 
p.  2162. 

•Annual  Report  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  191 1, 

P-  5- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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From  these  loyalties  there  should  be  deducted  six-tenths  of 
&  cent  per  pair  for  men's  Goodyear  welts,  forty-five  one- 

hundredUis  of  a  cent  per  pair  for  women's  Goodjrear  welts,  and 

sevcnly-five  one-hundr^ths  of  a  rent  per  pair  for  women's  and 
children  ^  (Joodyear  turns;  the  foregoing  sums  to  be  invested  in 
stock  of  the  company,  and  given  to  lessees.'  liiis  profit-sharing 
plan,  presumably  designed  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  was  subsequently  abandoned  (191 2)  because — 
so  it  was  alleged— of  the  government  dissohition  suit  filed  in 
December,  191 1. 

The  foregoing  ro3ralties,  according  to  the  president,  covered 
substantially  cvcryLhiiig  that  the  company  received  Cor  the  use 
of  its  princi[)al  machines  from  those  manufactuiers  who  used  itb 
machines  in  making  Goodyear  welt,  Gcnxlyear  turn  or  McKay 
sewed  shoes.^  In  return  for  the  royalties  and  rentals  which  it 
received,  the  company  assumed  the  cost  of  invention,  develop- 
ment, manufacture,  and  d^redation  of  machines;  the  care  of 
the  machines  through  its  force  of  over  500  experts,  who  devoted 
their  entire  time  to  the  service;  the  purchase  of  patait^;  and  the 
cost  of  administration.  According  to  the  president,  the  only 
important  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  wliich  did  not 
increase  during  the  first  twelve  years  after  the  company  was 
formed  was  the  item  of  machinery. 

The  profits  of  the  company  have  been  very  liberaL  Up  to 
1905,  6  per  cent  dividends  were  regularly  paid  on  the  preferred 
stcdk  and  8  per  cent  on  the  common  stock.  In  that  year  a  re- 
organization was  effected.  For  reasons  not  clear,  a  new  com- 
pany— the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Coqwration — was  organized 
in  May  to  serve  as  a  holding  company.  The  Corporation  offered 
to  exchange  its  preferred  stoik  ai  par  plus  i  1/2  per  cent  cash 
for  iJie  preferred  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery'  Company, 
and  150  per  cent  of  its  common  stock  plus  3  per  cent  cash  for 
the  common  stock  of  the  Company,   This  offer  was  generally 

*  Annual  kc|K)rt  ol  the  Lnited  Shoe  .Miuiiiru  ry  (  \>m[uinv,  igri,  p.  7. 

'  A  niimher  of  riuNiliiir>'  machine"^  < duld  ho  used  by  the  manufac  tun^r 
without  i^iymcnt  of  royalty,  hut  uiK)n  navmcnt  of  a  nominal  annual  rental 
to  cover  the  depreciation  of  die  mudiiiica. 
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aa:q>ted,  and  the  Corporation  by  191 5  held  98  1/2  per  cent  of 

all  the  stock  of  the  Company.^  Upon  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Corporation  6  per  cent  lias  regularly  been  paid,  and  upuii  ilie 
common  >inck,  including  tlie  50  per  cent  addition,  8  per  cent 
as  before.  In  addition,  the  common  stockholders  have  received 
numerous  stock  and  extra  cash  dividends.  In  1907  they  re- 
ceived a  25  per  cent  stock  dividend;  in  1909  a  10  per  cent  stock 
dividend,  and  2  per  cent  extra  in  cash;  and  in  1910  a  10  per  cent 
stock  dividend^  and  4  per  cent  extra  in  cash.  The  total  in  19x0 
was  thus  12  per  cent  In  cash  plus  10  per  cent  in  stodc.  On  the 
original  common  stock,  which  ina\  have  been  heavily  watered, 
this  amounted  to  quite  a  high  llgure.  To  be  exact,  it  amounted 
to  S18.15  cash  on  every  Sioo  of  common  stock  issued  by  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  in  1899^  and  counting  the  extra  dividend 
in  19x0  to  $22.15  These  are  dividends  only  ;  the  profits 

were  mudi  greater,  as  is  evident  from  the  large  surplus  built  up. 
For  example,  during  the  three  years  ending  Mardi  i,  19x2,  the 
net  earnings  aggregated  $17,268,000;  the  dividends  $9,344,000; 
and  the  surplus  $7,924,000. 

^  Moody't  Manual,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility  Section,  1916,  p.  3690. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  ^ 

With  the  early  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  we 
,  are  not  concerned.  Even  as  late  as  1890  there  were  practi- 
cally no  combinatbns  of  the  modem  type  in  the  steel  industry. 
To  be  sure,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  for  example,  had  been 

organized  in  1889  as  a  < onsolidalion  of  three  erstwhile  com- 
petitive concerns,  yet  such  combinations  were  unusual.  Dur- 
ing the  early  nineties,  however,  Uie  situation  changed.  The 
individual  plants  not  only  continued  to  expand  in  size,  as  during 
the  eighties,  but  they  became  united  in  combinations.  In  iSgi 
the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was  incorporated, 
a  consolidation  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  and 
the  Scranton  Steel  Company.  In  rSga  the  Cobrado  Fud  and 
Iron  C<Hnpany  was  organized  to  unite  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 

^  On  the  United  States  Steel  Cbfpoiatioii  see:  Report  of  the  ComiiusBioiier  1 
of  Cofpomtfons  on  the  Sted  Industiy,  part  I,  OisanhtatioD,  Investment^  * 
PiofitSi  and  Position  of  United  States  Steel  Corpocatlon  (July     1911),  , 
part  II,  Cost  of  Production,  Pidiminaiy  Report  (Januaiy      191 2),  andt 
part  III,  Cost  of  Production,  Full  Report  (May  6, 1913),'  Brief  for  the  United"^ 
States,  in  two  parts,  in  United  States  v.  United  States  Steel  Corporatioii  ^ 
(no.  6214);  Brief  for  the  United  States,  in  two  volumes,  in  United  States  t. 
United  States  Stctl  Conmration  (no.  481);  Brief  for  the  United  States  Steel 
(■<?r|)nnition  (no.  481);  221,  Fed.  Rep.  55-179;  251  V.  S.  41 7-466;  Tfnuse 
kcjKjrt  no.  1 1  .^7,  62nd  CtJnK..  2nd  sess.  (Stanley  Commitfec  K«MK)rt );  Kt'|x>rt 
of  the  Senate  rommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  the  C  onlrol  of  Corix^ra- 
tions,  1913;  Industrial  C omnli^5sion,  vol.  1,  pj).84q-io3q,  and  \o1.  XlIT,  pp. 
448-516;  B«rgUuid|  The  United  States  Steel  Corporaliou;  Wilgus,  A  Study 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Giipomtion  in  its  Industrial  and  Le^r^il  Aspects; 
Willoughby,  Quarterly  Jounial  of  Economics,  16,  pp.  94-115;  Meade,  Trust 
Finance,  di.  11;  McVey*  Yale  Review,  7,  pp.  302-318,  and  S,  pp.  156-173; 
Walker,  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Economics,  20,  pp.  Taussig,  Some 

Aspe<fts  of  the  Tariff  Question,  cfas.  g-to,  ia-13;  Dunbar,  The  Tin-Hate 
Industry. 
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paDy  and  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company.^  In  tlie  same 
year  the  Canine  Steel  Company  (Ltd.)*  a  partnership,  was 
loimed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000.  This  concem,  with 
all  its  plants  concentrated  at  Pittsburg,  was  then  the  largest  in 
the  industry.  Yet  it  could  hardly  be  considered  a  real  combina- 
tion, since  it  represented  for  the  most  part  simply  a  more  binding 
union  of  iiUcrests  long  aililiated.  Other  important  concerns  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  early  nineties  were  Jones  and 
Laughlin ;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  with  its  subsidiary, 
the  Maryland  Steel  Company;  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company;  the  Cambria  Iron  Company;  and  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company. 

Most  of  the  above  enumerated  concerns  were  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  production  of  semi-finished  steel  (billets,  blooms  and 
slabs),  and  of  the  simpler  and  heavier  fomis  of  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts, such  as  rails,  plates,  and  beams.  The  manufacture  of  the 
heavier  steel  products  was  toiic  en t rated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, even  in  the  early  nineties,  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  producers.  Thus  the  Cam^e  Steel  Company,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  interests,  the  Lacka* 
wanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company  together  turned  out  nearly  half  of  the  steel  ingots 
produced  in  this  count r\'  (steel  ingots  are  the  raw  material  from 
which  nearly  all  steel  products  are  made,  hut  they  are  generally 
put  through  a  further  process  of  manufacture  before  being  sold). 
But  these  companies  were  entirely  separate  with  respect  to 
ownership,  and  in  q>ite  of  the  existence  of  pools  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  quite  active  competitors.^ 

Save  these  companies  producing  the  heavier  steel  products, 


\J  there  were  comparatively  few  concerns  of  any  considerable  size 

in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  early  miieUes,  and  very  few 

^The  Cofacado  Fud  sad  hoo.  Cbmpany  at  this  time,  however,  had  a 
gmter  interest  in  the  ooal  trade  than  in  the  iron  and  steel  buaness. 

'Report  of  the  Coininiasioiier  of  Coiporatioiis  on  the  Steel  Industry, 
put  I,  p.  65.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  Report  of  the  Gomniisaioiier  of  Cor- 
pontioBs. 
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combinatioDs.  The  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  t(» 
be  sure,  was  an  important  combination  in  the  wire  and  nail 
business  (1892),  yet  for  the  most  part  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  naiis,  tin  plate,  and  sheets  was  carried  on  by  numer- 
ous concerns,  many  of  them  producing  on  a  small  scale.  Com- 
petition in  these  lines  was  quite  vigorous,  except  when  restrained 
on  occasion  by  pooling  agrcenn  nt  s. 

The  situati(Hi  was  ihc  same  in  the  iron  mining  industn-. 
While  there  were  a  few  large  concerns,  such  as  the  Minnesota 
Iron  Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines, 
ofganizcd  in  1882  and  X895,  respectively,  yet  in  general  the 
ownership  of  the  iron  ore  mines  was  widely  scattered;  and 
though  there  were  iron  ore  pools,  competition  was  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  industry. 

In  another  respect  the  steel  industry  of  the  early  nineties 
presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the  industry  of  today.  This 
was  in  the  comparative  absence  of  integration,— the  practice  of 
uniting  under  one  control  the  successive  stages  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finished  products.  There  was  some  integration,  to  be 
sure.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  example,  through  the 
Frick  Coke  Company  held  large  deposits  of  cdung  coal,  and  by 
the  purchase  in  iSgz  of  a  half-mterest  m  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Company  had  provided  itself  with  a  supply  of  iron  ore.  But  the 
production  of  the  Oliver  concern  was  quite  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Carnegie  Com[)any,  and,  moreover,  Mr.  Carnei^ie 
was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  ore  nnnes.' 
The  business  of  mining  iron  ore,  like  the  production  of  crude 
oil,  was  largely  speculative;  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  like  Mr.  Rocke* 
feller,  was  willing  that  the  risks  be  borne  by  those  more  ^lecu- 
lativdy  inclined.  Other  companies  had  integrated  theur  business 
slightly,  yet  generally  speaking  it  was  true  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  finished  products  bought  the  semi-finished  steel  which 
constituted  their  raw  material;  the  nuinuiacLurers  of  steel  in 
turn  bought  their  pig  iron;  and  comparatively  few  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  possessed  large  iron  ore  deposits  or  iron  ore 
railroads.  The  separate  stages  in  the  process  of  production 
1  RqxMt  of  the  CommisBfoDer  of  Coipotatioiis,  part  I,  p.  68. 
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frere  not  at  that  time  united  under  one  management  as  at  I- 
present.  * 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  leading 
chaiacteristic  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  early  and 

middle  nineties  was  its  ct)ni[)etiti\ c  character.  It  is  true  that 
agreements  were  quite  common;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any 
branch  of  tlie  iron  and  steel  industry'  that  was  free  from  them.  Yet 
the  pools  generally  maintained  but  a  precarious  existencei  and  this 
ms  espedally  true  of  the  less  formal  "gentlemen's  agreements." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties,  however,  the  situation 
underwent  a  marked  change.  In  1898  the  combination  move- 
ment struck  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  by  1900  a  large 
number  of  ccmibinations  had  been  formed.  Some  idea  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  movement  is  given  by  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  leading  iron  and  steel  combinations  created 
during  1898  to  1900,  with  their  authorized  capitalization.^ 

Lbading  Combinations  ik  toe  Iron  and  Steel  iNDtjmY,  1898-1900 
A.  Combinations  later  united  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 


N^me  and  year  0/  organiiotWH 


CapitaliMtioH 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  of  Illinois  ^. . , 

Federal  Steel  ("o  

American  Tin  Plate  Co  

1899 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jrrscy , 

Amcfkan  Steel  Hoop  Co  

NatMOal  Sted  Co  

Nadonal  Tube  Co  

1900 

American  Bridge  Co  

American  Sheet  Steel  Co  

Camegie  Co.  of  New  Jersey  

Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co  


Total. 


•  24,000,000 
230,217,179 
50,273,000 

90,130,656 
33,000,000 
61,561,000 
80^000,000 

70,156,000 
54,000,000 

34S»o8i,8i3 
15,000,000 

Si, 053,419,648 


'  Rq>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  part  I,  pp.  80-81. 
*T1iis  company  was  meiged  in  1899  into  the  Ameikan  Steel  and  Wize 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
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B.  Combinations  not  sul^equently  united  in  the  United  States  Steei 

Corporation 

Name  atid  year  of  orpmiMoUon  CapitaUttHm 


1898 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co   $ 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Co  

Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Co  ,  

National  ICnameling  and  Stamping  Co  

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co  

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co  

Sloss-ShelTiekl  Steel  and  Iron  Co  

United  States  Cast-iron  Fipt  and  Foundry  Co  

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Co  

1900 

Cnidbfe  Sted  Co.  of  America  


Total   $SHA$S/>oo 


30|000|000 

10,000,000 

30,600,000 
25,ooo,o<3o 
55,000,000 
23, -S  3  5.000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 


In  addition  to  these  combinations  there  were  a  number  of 
others  in  the  machinery  trade  or  similar  branches  of  the  industry. 
Among  them  were  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  capitalized 
at  $30,000,000;  the  International  Steam  Pump  Company 
($27,500,000);  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  ($25,- 
000,000);  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  ($11,000,000);  and  the 
American  Radiator  Company  ($10,000,000). 

The  first  table  shows  the  companies  which  subsequently 
united  to  form  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    A  brief 
description  of  these  companies  will  facilitate  an  understanding . 
of  the  subsequent  course  of  p\'rnts. 

Carnegie  Company  ol  New  Jersey.  The  leading  concern 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry*  without  a  douht,  was  the  Carnegie 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  This  company  was  organized  In 
March,  iqoo,  being  simply  a  reorganization  of  the  Oimegie 
interests  and  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  (owning  exten- 
sive coking  coal  properties  in  the  ('onnells\  ille  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania). It  had  an  authorized  capitalization  of  S;; 20.000,000, 
half  stock  and  half  bonds. ^  All  of  its  manufacturing  properties 

*  Not  oounting  $25,081,813  of  tindeilying  indebtedneas  represented 
bonds. 
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were  concentrated  in  the  vidnity  of  Pittsburg,  thus  giving 
compactness  to  its  organization.  The  Carnegie  Company  also 

derived  strength  from  the  fact  that  its  size  had  been  attained 
largely  through  internal  expansion,  rather  than  through  the 
acquisition  of  competitors,  the  purchase  of  the  Duquesru-  works 
(1890)  being  the  most  important  exception.  The  company 
was  noted  for  its  efficiency,  its  financial  power,  and  its  conserva* 
tive  management.  It  had  built  up  its  property  chiefly  out 
of  earnings;  its  securities  were  not  on  the  stock  market;  and  its 
owners  were  actively  engaged  in  the  business.  Among  its  moie 
important  subsidiary  and  allied  concerns  were  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Company,  the  ore  deposits  of  which,  together  with  those 
secured  by  the  lease  of  the  properties  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  assured  the  Carnegie  Company  an 
ample  supply  of  good  ore  for  a  long  time;  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  running  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  used  mainly  for  the  tran^rtation  of  iron  ore;  the 
Union  Railroad  Company,  operating  an  important  belt  line  in 
the  Pittsburg  district;  and  various  gas,  water,  and  dock  com- 
panies. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Carnegie  Company  was  the  manu- 
facture of  semi-lini>hed  steel  for  the  trade,  and  of  hea\y  steel 
products,  such  as  rails,  plate'^,  structural  steel,  bars,  skel}),  and 
bridge  material.  Its  leading  position  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
in  1900  it  produced  some  18  per  cent  of  all  the  ingots  produced  in 
the  country,  its  nearest  competitor  producing  only  about  1 5  per 
cent.'  The  Carnegie  Cbmpany  did  not  make  such  finished 
products  as  wire,  nails,  tubes,  tin  plate,  and  sheet  sled;  it  merely 
supplied  the  manufacturers  of  these  finished  products  with 
the  necessary  crude  steel.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  a  jx)sition 
to  turn  out  these  finished  products  itself  on  comparatively  short 
notice,  should  its  customers  decide  to  produce  their  own  crude 
steel, — a  circumstance  that  later  proved  to  be  one  of  the  unset- 
tling factors  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Cofporation. 

The  Federal  Sted  Company.  The  largest  competitor  of 
*  Report  of  the  OwnmlnBaPCf  of  Corporations,  part  I,  p.  87. 
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the  Carnegie  Company  was  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  or- 
ganized in  September,  1898.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was  a 

consolidation  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  with  several  sted 
plants  in  or  near  Chicago,  and  one  at  Milwaukui';  ihc  Lorain 
Steel  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Lorain,  Ohio;  the  Johnson 
Company,  with  a  plant  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Company,  which  not  only  owned  large  iron  ore 
deposits,  but  also  an  iron  ore  raihoad  from  the  mines  to  the  Lakes 
(the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Raikoad),  and  a  fleet  of  lake 
vessels  by  which  theore  was  carried  from  the  railroad  terminus  to 
the  lower  lake  ports.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  controUed  the 
Chicajro,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Railway,  connecting  its  vari- 
ous plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Chici^o,  and  the  Federal  Steel 
Company  itself  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Elgin,  joliet  and 
Eastern  Railway,  a  line  counccLing  with  nearly  every  railroad 
entering  Chicago.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was  thus  well 
integrated;  in  fact,  the  chief  purpose  in  its  formation  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  suppression  of  competition  as  the 
creation  of  an  oiganization  that  would  be  independent^ 
situated,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  numufacturing  plants,  but 
also  with  respect  to  Its  ore,  fuel,  and  means  of  transportation. 

The  Federal  Steel  Company,  like  the  Carnegie  Comj^any, 
produced  chiefly  l)illels,  steel  rails,  plates,  stnictural  shaj>es, 
wire  rods,  and  semi-hnished  steel  for  the  trade,  many  of  its 
largest  customers  being  themselves  steel  manufacturers.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization  in  1898  it  produced  about  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  country's  output  of  ingots,  somewhat  less  therefore  than 
the  output  of  the  Carnegie  Company.^  The  Federal  Sted  Com- 
pany was  generally  rated  as  a  Morgan  property. 

The  National  Sted  Company.  Next  In  importance  after  the 
Carnegie  Company  and  the  Federal  Steel  Company  was  the 
National  Steel  Company,  organized  in  February,  1899;  The 
National  Steel  Company  was  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
steel  concerns,  located  mainly  in  Ohio,  and  producing  in  1899 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  steel  ingots.^  It  pro- 

>  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  part  I,  p.  88. 

>  Ibkl.%  p.  89. 
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duced  chiefly  semi-finished  steel,  i.  e.,  billets,  sheet  bars,  and 
tin  plate  bars,  rather  than  the  finished  products.  It  had  an 
excellent  market  for  its  crude  steel  through  its  dose  affiliation 
with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Cdmpany,  the  American  Steel 
Hoop  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet  Sted  Company^  all 
promoted  by  Judge  W.  H.  Moore  (the  organizer  of  the  National 
Steel  CompKmy),  and  all  obtaining  their  raw  material  largely 
from  it.  The  National  Slecl  Company  oirried  intt^raliuii  almost 
a>  f  ir  as  the  Carnegie  Company  and  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
but  diilcrcd  from  them  in  being  also  a  combination  of  formerly 
com[)etitive  concerns. 

The  American  Tin  Plate  Company — ^the  tin  plate  trust 
This  company,  mganized  tn  December,  1898,  illustrates  a  group 
of  combinations  farmed,  not  to  integrate  more  fully  the  business 
of  production  (and  thus  to  achieve  a  more  strategic  position), 
but  to  restrain  or  exclude  competition.  It  brought  together 
39  plants,  controllinjT  279  mills,  which  represenied  nearly  every 
concern  in  the  country  making  tin  plate.*  It  eilected,  therefore, 
a  tin  plate  trust.  Having  done  so,  it  attempted  to  .strengthen  its 
position  by  entering  into  exclusive  contracts  with  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  rolls  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  plate,  and  thus  to  oppose  an  effective  obstacle  to  the 
constructbn  of  competing  mllls.^  While  this  scheme  was  not 
alt(^ether  successful  (the  contracts  were  cancelled  in  igoi  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Steel  Corporation),  the  company  did  succeed  in 
maintaining  for  several  years  a  monopolistic  position  in  its 
branch  of  the  steel  industry. 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey— the 
wire  trust  This  company  represented  another  attempt  to 
restrain  competition  and  to  make  large  promoters'  profits.  The 
dissolution  of  the  wire  nail  pool  toward  the  dose  of  1896  had 
been  followed  by  marked  reductions  in  prices,  and  this  led  to  the 

>  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  II,  p.  170.  The  United  States 
Sted  Coipotatioii  sdmitted  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  acquired 
control  of  concerns  producing  90  per  cent  of  the  oountry'a  output  of  tin  plate* 
Brief  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (no.  481),  p.  77. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.       vol.  II|  p.  193. 
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organization  in  March,  i&gS,  of  a  combination, — the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Illinois.  The  next  year  (January) 
the  combination  united  with  most  of  the  remaining  wire  con- 
cerns to  form  the  American  Sted  and  Wire  Company  ol  New 
Jersey.^  This  company  produced  mainly  wire  nails,  plain  wire, 
barbed  wire,  and  wire  fencing;  and  according  to  the  brief  for 
the  government  in  its  suit  against  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration it  secured  an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  barbed  wire 
and  woven  wire,  and  controlled  about  four-fifths  of  the  nails  and 
the  wire  fencing  produced  in  the  United  States.*  The  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  well  integrated,  possessing,  either 
at  its  organization  or  Portly  thereafter,  large  ore  deposits,  a 
big  reserve  of  coking  coal,  a  large  fleet  of  Lake  vessels,  and 
facilities  for  produdng  a  linuted  amount  of  pig  iron  and  crude 
steel. 

The  National  Tube  Companv — the  tube  trust.  The  National 
Tube  Company  was  incorporated  in  June,  iSno.  to  monopolize 
the  tubing  industry',  and  incidentally  to  enable  its  promoters  to 
make  a  profit  through  its  organization  (one-quarter  of  its  $80,- 
000,000  stock  issue  was  given  to  the  ])romoters).  Its  prindpal 
product  was  iron  and  steel  wrought  tubing,  and  the  company 
stated  in  1900  that  its  yearly  capacity  was  1,000,000  tons,  or 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  country.'  While  this  may 
have  been  an  exaggeration  of  the  extent  of  its  control,  neverthe- 
less the  compai)\  did  produie  liearly  three-foiirt]i>  of  the  coun- 
try's output  of  wrought  tubing.**  The  iSational  1  iilie  Company, 
though  rated  as  a  Morgan  concern,  was  largely  dependent,  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  its  plants,  on  the  Carnegie  Company  for 
the  semi-finished  steel  that  constitutcxl  its  raw  material.  Subse- 
quently it  proposed  to  produce  itself  most  of  its  raw  material, 
with  consequences  soon  to  be  described. 

The  American  Steel  Hoop  Company.   This  company  was 

■  Report  of  the  Commiasbner  of  Cotpotations,  part  I|  p.  92. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  part  I,  p,  50. 
*Ibid.,  (no.  4^1),  vol.  II,  p.  222. 

*  See  RcfMft  of  the  Commissioner  of  Cozpontions,  part  I,  p.  9 a;  Brief 
for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  part  I,  p.  53;  and  223  Fed.  Rep.  167. 
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fonned  in  April,  1899.  It  irnited  nine  concerns  producing 
mainly  iron  and  steel  bars,  hoops  and  bands,  cotton  ties,  and 
ironskdp.  It  was  primarily  a  combination  of  erstwhile  competi- 
tive concerns,  and,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, a  desire  to  limit  competition  and  afford  a  large  profit  to  the 
promoters  was  undoubtedly  the  ruling  motive  in  its  organization.^ 
The  promoters  received  for  their  services  $5,000,000  of  the 
$33, ooo,oco  ^tock  issued  by  the  company,  or  over  15  per  cent  of 
its  total  capitalization.^ 

The  American  Sheet  Steel  Company — the  sheet  steel  trust. 
This  company  was  organized  in  March,  1900,  to  consohdate  the 
properties  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  sheet  steel.  Like 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  it  was  formed  to  unite  com- 
peting concerns;  and  it  secured  control  upon  its  organization  of 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  country's  capacity  of  sheet  steel,  the 
only  im|X)rtant  product  made  by  it.* 

The  American  Bridpe  Company.  This  company,  like  most  of 
those  already  described,  was  organized  (April,  1900),  not  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  integration,  but  the  profits  arising  from 
a  curbing  of  competition.*  Its  main  business  was  the  erection  of 
bridges  and  of  sted  construction  for  buildings,  and  it  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  large  steel  manufacturers  for  its  raw  material. 
The  American  Bridge  Company,  like  the  Federal  Steel  Company 
and  the  National  Tube  Company,  had  close  aflSliations  with  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company. 

The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company — the  seamless  tube  trust. 
1  his  company,  incorjxjrated  in  February,  1900,  combined  practi- 
cally all  the  concerns  in  the  coimtry  manufacturing  seamless 
tubing.^  It  claimed  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  output,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did  have  a  substantial  monopoly  of  its 
spcdal  product  until  its  field  was  invaded  by  the  Natbnal  Tube 
Company.  The  motive  in  its  organizatbn  was  the  establish- 

*  Report  of  the  Commiwioncr  of  Coiporatioiis,  part  I,  p.  91. 
•Cf.  p.  2^7' 

*  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Coipozatioiis,  part  I,  p.  91. 

*  Ibid.,p.  93. 
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men!  of  a  trust;  the  element  of  int^ation  was  distinctly 
lacking. 

The  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines.  The  combina- 
tions and  trusts  just  described  were  all  organized  between  1898 
and  X900,  and  each  of  them  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  One  other  concern^  oiganized  somewhat 
earlier,  deserves  mention.  The  Lake  Superior  Consolidated 
Iron  Mines,  largely  owned  by  Standard  CHI  interests,  was  or- 
ganized in  1893.  It  manufactured  no  iron  or  steel;  it  was  simply 
an  ore  producer  and  a  transportation  company.  It  had  vast 
reserves  of  iron  ore,  and  it  o\^med  an  important  iron  ore  rail- 
road,— the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern.  Affiliated  with  it 
was  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  the  largest  owner  of  ore 
vesseb  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Lake  Superior  Consolidated 
Iron  Mmes,  both  because  of  its  property  and  its  financial  back- 
ers, was  a  veiy  important  concern,  and  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  greatly  strengthened 
the  latter's  position. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  movement  to- 
»  ward  coml)inaiion  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry'?  The  advan- 
tages which  these  combinations  might  have  expected  to  gain 
were  three-fold:  (i)  the  restriction  ol  competition;  (2)  a 
greater  degree  of  integration;  (3)  stock  market  profits  for  the 
promoters. 

The  laige  profits  that  the  manufacturers  hoped  to  gain  were 
realized.    Aided  by  the  favorable  industrial  situation,  these 

combinations  and  trusts  weri  ;il)le  to  put  prices  up  to  very  high 
figures.  The  price  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  which  had  averaged 
$10.32  per  gross  ton  in  1898,  went  up  to  $18.88  per  ton  in  1899, 
and  to  $24.72  in  March,  1900.  The  price  of  steel  billets  had  been 
$15.18  per  gross  ton  in  1898;  it  rose  to  $29.81  per  ton  in  1899,  and 
to  $33.00  in  March,  1900.  The  price  d  steel  rails  aveiaged 
$17.63  per  gross  ton  in  1898,  $28.13 1899,  and  $35.00  in  March, 
1900.  The  price  of  tin  plate  averaged  $64.08  per  gross  ton  in 
1898;  the  next  year  it  went  to  $oi;.48.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  tube  trust  the  price  of  tulles  had  been  Sj^o.oo  per  ton. 
During  1899  (the  year  of  its  formation)  the  price  rose  to  $67  per 
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gross  ton,  and  early  in  1900  reached  its  maximum  at  $89.^ 
Further  details  may  be  had  by  consulting  the  table.*  It  is  not 

meant  Lo  imply,  of  course,  that  all  of  tJiese  price  advances 
were  the  result  of  the  formation  of  combinations  and  trusts; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  took  lull  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able industrial  situation.^ 

The  desire  to  restrict  or  eliminate  competition  was,  according 
to  the  Ccnnmissioner  of  Corporations,  undoubtedly  the  main 
reason  for  the  formation  of  these  combinations.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  had  been  very  prosper- 
ous, but  the  severe  industrial  depression  which  began  in  1893 
and  lasted  until  1897  had  cut  into  their  profits  heavily.^  The 
manufacturers  were  anxious  to  restore  the  palmy  days,  and 
therefore  turned  to  combination  and  monopoly  as  likely  to  prove 

*  223  Fed.  Rep.  16S. 


*AVBRAGB  PSICSS  OV  CSRTAm  IaOH  AMD  SnOSL  PmODUCTS  Of  1898, 

AMD  MaRCR  and  OCVOBBE,  I9OO  * 


CommpdUy 

Per  gross  Ion 

1898 

Monk, 
tgoo 

October, 
igoo 

fio.32 

$iS.S8 

$24.72 

$1306 

IS  18 

29.81 

33«> 

16.50 

Rails:  

17-63 

28. 13 

35  00 

26.00 

Plates  t  

24  23 

49  36 

45  25 

24  TO 

Structural  shapes  (beams)  t 

26  3' 

40 . 40 

-0  40 

64.08 

95  48 

loS .42 

93  86 

29  91 

52  04 

71  68 

49  28 

21  .32 

41 .36 

50  40 

24.42 

Sheets  (black)  t  

42  .  28 

60.  24 

67 . 20 

62.72 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  4B1),  vol.  I,  pp.  39,  48. 
t  F.  o.  b.  Pittsbuig. 

t  F.  o.  b.  PeiuuylvBoia  manufacturing  plants. 
|F.o.b.NeirYofk. 

•  For  a  further  dUcu Vision,  st'o  p.  263. 

*Thc  competition  hetwren  the  steel  manufacturers  was  not  "ruinous," 
See  Jones,  Quarterly  Journal  01  Economics,  34,  pp.  497-502. 
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more  effective  than  pools,  which  were  not  only  industrially 
unstable,  but  illegal  as  well. 

A  second  advantage  in  combination  lay  In  the  possibilities 
of  integration.  A  company  which  combined  under  one  manage- 
ment the  successive  stages  in  the  productive  process  was  able  to 
effect  certain  tTonomics  that  were  not  o|x;n  to  a  nonintegratwi 
concern.  These  economies  included  a  saving  in  fuel  costs  (those 
connected  with  the  reheating  of  the  metal),  a  saving  in  the  labor 
and  time  involved  in  moving  the  materials,  and  the  utilization 
of  by-products^  especially  blast  furnace  gas.  These  particular 
economies,  of  course,  could  be  availed  of  only  by  a  vertical  com- 
bination (an  integrated  concern) ;  a  horizontal  combination  (a 
combination  of  plants  making  substantially  the  same  product) 
must  justify  itself,  if  at  all.  on  other  grounds;  must  point  to  other 
economies  than  those  mentioned.  On  this  phase  of  the  matter 
more  will  be  said  later/  but  we  may  note  at  this  point  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
economies  in  producing  and  selling  that  were  attainable  by 
such  of  these  combinations  as  did  not  possess  monopolistic 
power  (the  Carnegie  Company,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  and 
the  National  Steel  Company,  for  example),  and  the  additional 
economies  that  might  be  secured  through  the  organization  of 
a  trust  (with  riiuiiopolistit  [)ower),  as,  for  example,  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and 
the  National  Tube  Company.  The  economies  permitted  by 
integration  were  notable,  and  no  doubt  combmations  fonned  to 
realize  them  were  in  the  public  interest.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
number  of  these  early  steel  combinations  were  not  vertical 
combinations,  but  horizontal  combinations.  They  were  not 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantages  of  integra- 
tion, but  the  profits  of  mono})oly.  As  the  Circuit  Court  said: 
"Properties  were  assembled  and  combined  with  less  regard  to 
their  imporUuiee  as  integral  parts  of  an  intepjral  whole  than  to 
the  advantages  expected  from  the  elimination  of  the  competition 
which  theretofore  existed  between  them."  ^ 

*  See  ch.  19. 

*  233  Fed.  Rep.  167. 
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Another  gain  from  integration  was  the  possibility  it  ofiered  of 
securing  the  profits  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  producers  of  the  products  at  the  earher  stages.  Here 
was  an  opportumty  to  apply  Mr.  Rockefeller's  mazun,  "pay  a 
profit  to  nobody."  The  gain  was  especially  worth  while  because 
of  the  possibility  that  a  pool  or  combination  controtlmg  the 
necessary  raw  maUrial  or  scmi-finishcd  products  might  charge 
unreasonable  prices.  The  company  prut  hiring  its  own  raw 
materials  was  assured  an  ample  supply  of  them  at  cost  to  itself. 
With  it  companies  not  so  well  fortihed  could  not  compete 
advantageously. 

The  third  advantage  offered  by  the  combinatioa  was  the 
opportunity  of  making  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  securities 
of  the  consolidated  companies.  The  profits  which  were  made  in 
this  way  were  of  two  kinds:  first,  those  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves;  and,  second,  those  made  by  the  promoters. 
That  the  promoters  had  a  direct  financial  inducement  to  form 
combinations  and  irust.s  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  promoters 
of  seven  of  these  organisations  (Federal  Steel  Company,  Na- 
tional Steel  Company,  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey,  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany) received  in  the  aggregate  over  $63,000^000  in  stock  as  their 
pay.*  This  was  not  all  profit,  to  be  sure,  but  to  say  that  the 
comp>ensation  was  very  Hberdl  is  expressing  it  mildly.  The 
profits  were  likely  to  be  greater,  of  course,  when  the  promoters 
were  successful  in  establishing  a  trust  than  when  they  simply 
effected  a  combination  possessing  no  monopolistic  power.  Some 
ol  these  iron  and  steel  combinations,  as  has  been  shown,  be- 
longed to  one  dass;  some,  to  another. 

Tlie  underljong  motive  in  the  f oimation  of  the  steel  combina- 
tions and  trusts  of  1898-1900  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  restric- 
tion or  smothering  of  competition.  Yet  competition,  though 
greatK'  restrained  in  several  hraiithes  of  the  steel  industry,  was 
not  destroyed.  Indeed  it  soon  appctired  that  the  formation  of 
these  combinations  was  likely  to  lead  to  even  more  vigorous 

1  See  p.  287. 
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comi)Ciition  than  ever.  This  unexpected  outcome  was  the 
result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  combinations 
to  integrate  themselves  so  fully  that  they  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  any  other  steel  concern.  To  ward  off  the  threat* 
ened  competitive  struggle,  the  United  States  Sted  Corporatioa 
was  formed.  The  circumstances  leading  up  to  its  fonnatkm 
may  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

The  combinations  already  described  nvdy  he  roughly  divided 
into  two  groups:  (i)  the  primar>'  group,  including  the  Carnegie 
Company,  the  Jrederal  Steel  Company,  and  the  National  Steel 
Company,  concerns  manufacturing  chiefly  semi-flnished  steel 
and  the  heavy  steel  products;  (2)  the  secondaiy  group,  including 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  and  Wre 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the  American  Steel 
Hoop  Company,  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  and  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Com- 
pany, concerns  niaiuifacturing  chietly  the  lighter  aiui  more  highly 
elaborated  steel  products.  The  companies  in  the  secondary 
group  were  largely,  some  almost  entirely,  dependent  on  tiie 
primary  group  for  the  semi'-finished  steel  which  constituted 
their  raw  material;  while  the  primary  group,  in  turn,  diqxised  ol 
a  laige  part  of  its  output  to  the  secondary  group.  There  was 
thus  a  marked  interdependence  among  the  two  groups,  and  for 
a  while  all  went  well. 

This  state  of  harmony,  however,  was  not  to  endure.  During 
iQoo  the  steel  trade  sutTered  a  reaction,  which  made  necessary 
the  reduction  of  exi>enses,  if  returns  large  enougli  to  pay  diNi- 
dends  on  watered  stock  were  to  be  realized.  Some  of  the 
concerns  in  the  sccondar>'  group  soon  proposed  therefore  to 
integrate  themselves  still  further,  and  thus  to  obtain  their  raw 
material  at  cost.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  made  plans  to  build  additional  blast 
furnaces  and  a  large  steel  plant.  The  Carnegie  Company  and 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  both  of  which  had  just  enlarged 
their  works,  tlu  a  iore  facial  the  loss  of  a  market  lor  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  output.  To  ])rotect  themselves,  they  decided 
to  produce  the  more  highly  elaborated  products,  thus  making  use 
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of  nearly  their  entire  semi-finished  steel  output  and  freeing 
themselves  from  their  dependence  on  other  steel  manufacturers. 
In  1900  the  Federal  Sted  Company  proposed  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  tubes  and  structural  material.  In  the  summer  of 

1900  it  was  reported  that  the  Carnegie  Company  would  engage 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rods.   In  January, 

1901,  the  Carnejrie  Company  announced  that  it  proposed  to 
build  at  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  the  largest  pipe  and  tube  plant 
in  the  world.^  The  impression  was  current  that  the  Carnegie 
Company  would  eventually  make  tin  piate,  sheet  steel,  and  other 
finished  products.  The  outcome  of  this  policy  of  retaliation 
would  clearly  be  two-fold:  first,  an  increase  in  the  country's  pro- 
ductive capacity  far  beyond  its  normal  consuming  power;  and, 
second,  an  abrupt  terminal  inn  of  the  monopolistic  or  scmi- 
mi>noj>oiistic  position  attained  by  the  concerns  in  the  secondary 
group. 

A  severe  competitive  struggle  thus  seemed  imminent.  And  in 
such  a  struggle  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany would  emeige  the  victor.  This  concern  was  credited  with 
owning  the  best  equipped  and  best  managed  steel  plant  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  self-suffidency  of  product  it  was 
well  ahead  of  its  rivals.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
doubt  that  from  the  manufacturing  stancljjuint  the  Carnegie 
Compan}  wuuid  have  proved  more  than  a  match  for  its  com- 
petitors, many  of  whom,  in  their  endeavor  to  monopolize  the 
business,  had  been  obliged  to  acquire  at  high  prices  numerous 
inferior  plants.  From  the  banking  and  financial  standpoint  the 
Carnegie  Company  was  equally  weU  fortified.  It  had  ample 
capital  and  crnlit;  and  its  securities  were  closely  held,  hence  its 
owners  were  tminfluenced  by  stock  market  considerations.  As 
Mr.  Carne^e  had  remarked,  the  partners  knew  nothing  about 
the  maimlaciure  of  bonds  and  stocks;  they  knew  only  about  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  Morgan  companies— the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube  Comjyany,  and  the  .American 
Bridge  Company — ^naturally  had  excellent  financial  backing,  but 

« Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol  11,  pp.  479-481. 
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the  Morgan  financiers  were  tied  uj)  in  other  lines,  particularly 
railroad  enterprises,  and  they  did  not  welcome  a  steel  war.  The 
L&ke  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  with  Rockefeller  support 
couldy  of  course,  have  weathered  any  struggle,  but  this  company 
was  not  engaged  in  sted  manuiacturtng,  and  therefore  was  not 
directly  concerned.  The  remaining  companies,  however,  mostly 
Moore  concerns,  were  very  heavily  overcapitalized,  and  had  a 
highly  si)ei  Lilaiive  backing.  The  promoters  of  these  companies 
had  not  yet  had  sufficient  lime  to  unload  on  the  puljlit ,  and  m> 
far  as  they  were  concerned  a  trade  war  had  to  be  prevented  at  ail 
hazards.  Could  the  conflict  be  averted,  the  promoters  could 
await  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  the  stocks  held 
by  them,  and  they  might  even  realize  some  additional  profits 
through  the  sale  of  the  seciuities  of  the  consolidated  company 
on  the  rising  market  that  would  follow  the  restoration  of  har- 
monious relations. 

The  result  of  this  situation  \vci>  the  formation  of  the  present 
steel  trust.  On  Febninrv-  25,  1901,  the  United  States  Steel 
Cor|)oration  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
(with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  S;^  ,000),  in  accordance  with  a 
pkm  to  acquire  the  securities  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Sted  Company,  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Sted  and  Wire 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the  American  Sted 
Hoop  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company.*  The 
offer  of  tJie  Steel  Cor])()ration  to  excliange  its  securities  for  those 
of  the  companies  named  was  ])romptly  accepted  by  a  ^eat 
majority  of  the  stockholders  (over  98  per  cent  in  each  case) ;  and 
therefore  on  April  i  the  Corporation  hied  amended  articles  of 
incorporation  whereunder  its  authorized  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $i,xoo,ooo,ooa^  By  this  process  of  emhaqge 
(when  completed)  the  Steel  Corporation  became  strictly  a  hold- 
ing company  trust.  Shortly  thereafter  it  acquired  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines, 

'Chion.,  72,  p.  441  (March  2,  iqoi). 

^  Chron.,  72,  p.  679  (.April  6,  iqoi).  For  the  tenns  of  the  exchange  see 
Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  I,  pp.  S4"*56* 
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the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube 
Company.^ 

The  restriction  of  competition  was  plainly  the  main  motive 
for  the  formation  of  the  Sted  Corporation.*  We  should  not  be 

surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  not  oi^ly  was  the  decline  in 
prices  then  takin^r  place  arrested,  but  that  prices  were  actually 
advanced.  This  is  shown  by  the  table  below,  giving  the  a\  erage 
monthly  price  of  certain  iron  and  steel  products  in  October,  1900 
(just  prior  to  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  oiganizatioQof  the 
Steel  Corporation),  and  their  price  in  May,  xgoi,  the  first  month 
after  the  organization  of  the  Corporation. 

AvEgAGK  Puck  or  Certain  Ikon  and  Stkki  Products  in  OcroBsa, 

xgoo,  AND  May,  1901  ^ 

(PergKHBton) 


Commodity 

October,  igoo 

 — — — 

May,  igot 

I'ii;  irun  *  

$13.06 

$16.30 

Biilcts  *  

16.50 

24.00 

Rub*  

26.00 

28.00 

Plates*  

24  19 

35-39 

Stnictural  shapa  (beams)  * 

35.60 

35.84 

TiDpktes*  

Wite  sails*  

93.8$ 

93  86 

49' 38 

Bars  *  

24.4a 

31.58 

Sheets  (bUck)  *  

62.72 

71  68 

Though  the  restriction  of  competition  was  the  controlling 
motive  in  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  at  least  two 
other  influences  were  present.'  One  was  the  desire  to  secure  huge 

'  For  a  list  of  the  subsidiary  concerns  controllcfl  by  the  constituent 
comjmnics  of  the  United  .States  Steel  Corporation,  see  Brief  for  the  United 
SUtes  (no.  481),  vol.  II,  pp.  753^762. 

■Judge  Wooiiuy  ui  a  separate  opinion  in  the  steel  trust  case  said  that  liis 
conclusions  of  fact  and  of  law  were  that  the  organisers  of  the  Corporation 
int/rmlfil  to  cmte  a nKwopoly  and  to  veatiaiB  tiade.  233  Fed.  Rep.  1 78. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  I,  pp-  4^1 6a. 
<F.o.h.Flttabufg. 

*  F.  o.  b.  Penniytvania  manufutitring  plants. 
•P.ab.NewYoik. 
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profits  through  the  sale  of  the  securities  of  the  new  company. 
This  matter  is  discussed  in  chapter  XII;  it  will  suffice  here  to 
point  out  that  the  underwriting  ^^ndicate  realiied  a  profit  of 
$63,500^000  through  the  promotion  of  the  Sted  Coipoiation. 

Another  reason  for  the  organization  of  the  Sted  C6rpomtioii 
was  the  desirability  of  integrating  the  business  more  fully,  and  of 
securing  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organization  These 
two  considerations,  to  repeat,  must  be  sharply  distinguished. 
Complete  integration  can  be  secured  without  resort  to  a  trust, 
i.  e.,  without  attaining  a  monopolistic  position  at  any  stage  in  the 
process  of  production,  whereas  the  economies  of  the  trust  f<»rm  of 
organization  can  he  secured,  of  oouise,  only  1^  a  trust  The 
significant  mquhry  always  is:  can  a  trust  produce  more  dieapiy 
than  a  combination,  more  cheaply  even  than  a  highly  integrated 
combination?  If  it  can,  anti-trust  legislation  is  likely  to  prove 
futile.  Now  the  organiziilioii  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  did  lead 
to  a  somewhat  ^eater  depree  of  integration.  The  briniring  to- 
gether under  one  control  of  the  iron  ore  mines,  the  iron  ore  rail- 
roads, the  Lake  vessels,  the  coking  coal  properties,  and  the  plants 
making  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  ])roducts  meant  that  the  Cor- 
poration was  quite  independent  of  othen,  and  that  no  pfofits  at 
any  stage  in  tiie  producthre  process  need  to  be  paid  to  anyone 
else.  So  far  as  the  manufacturing  processes  were  concerned,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  particular  was  gained;  the  advan- 
tages of  intrLjraliun  were  already  about  as  fuily  realized  by  the 
larger  and  stronger  of  the  constitutcnt  companies,^  sucli  ai^  the 
Carnegie  Company,  or  if  not  already  realized,  would  have  been 
upon  the  completion  of  the  extensions  proposed  in  1900  to  1901. 

As  to  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organization  detailed 
information,  as  usual,  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure.* 

*  Report  of  the  Commissbner  of  Coiporations,  part  I,  p.  108. 

t  The  Biintu  of  Goipoiatioiis  in  psrt  III  of  its  Report  on  the  Sted  iadns- 
tiy  made  a  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  various  steel  products,  but  its 
invesdgatkm  threw  no  light  on  the  costs  of  the  Sted  Coipoiation  as  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  other  huge  and  weU  integmted  ooncens.  In  iut, 
the  Bureau,  in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  business,  particularly  refrained 
from  giving  any  6gam  which  iroiild  levcal  the  costs  at  the  several  inde- 
pendent plants. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  steel  trust,  simply  because  it  ms  a  trust, 
did  «ffect  certain  savings.  The  combiniog  of  so  many  manu- 
fiscturing  properties  under  one  management  probably  made 
possible  a  more  economical  subdivision  of  the  business  whereby 

particular  plants  could  specialize  on  certain  products,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  cost.  The  distribution  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  pianis  also  gave  it  an  important  advantage 
with  re^Dect  to  transportation  costs;  it  could  ship  from  the 
nearest  mill  and  thus  save  cross  freights.^  Savings  were  un- 
doubtedly effected  through  competition  between  the  managers 
of  the  different  i^ants;  and  a  more  complete  utiiization  was  made 
of  certain  by-products,  such  as  blast  furnace  slag  (used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement),  which  was  formerly  a  waste  product.* 
No  doubt,  also,  the  large  capital  yx)ssessed  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion assisted  it  in  developing  the  export  trade — claimed  by  the 
promoti^r>  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  forming  the 
Corporation — but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  amount  oi  capital 
required  could  have  been  supplied  only  by  a  trust.  How  im- 
portant the  above  enumerated  economies  were  it  is  not  possible 
to  say,  but  in  view  of  the  n^td  growth  of  the  independent  con- 
cerns, as  described  later,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  control- 
ling. Certainly  few,  if  any,  economies  were  achieved  by  the 
trust  in  the  selling  end ;  selling  expenses  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
are  a  comparatively  minor  factor.'^  In  fact,  the  Commissioner  of 
Cor] Mjrai ions  believes,  the  argument  of  economy  in  ])roduction 
was  probably  brought  forward  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the 
trust,  and  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  company's  securities;  the 

'  Mr.  Schwab  at  a  dinner  held  on  December  12,  1900,  discusse<l  the  ad- 
\  .mt.iges  that  mi^ht  be  derived  from  a  combination,  and  refcrn d  ^j)ecifirally 
to  ^jeciali/at  m,  location  of  pUuits  near  the  centers  of  consumption,  com- 
petition of  the  s<^^\cral  managements,  reduction  in  overhead  expense,  and 
the  development  oi  the  cx^xjrt  trade.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  from  a 
xDCtalluigical  or  mechanical  standpoint  the  Umit  of  economies  had  been 
wchcd,  or  nearly  so,  so  highly  perfected  had  the  pioceases  of  manufacture 
beoame.  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  voL  II,  pp.  5o8-5ia 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  Steel  Coipoiation  (no.  482),  pp.  106- 
to7. 

^Report  of  the  GommiMkNier  of  Coqioiatioas,  part  III,  pp.  ao-ax. 
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main  reason  for  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
certainly  the  hope  ol  avertuig  the  thieateniog  competitive 
struggle.^ 

The  capitalization  of  the  Steel  pvpoialioii  was  enonnovs. 
Under  its  amended  certificate  of  incorporatioii  it  issued  $3049- 
000)000  of  bonds,  exclusive  of  $81,000,000  underlying  indebted- 
ness, and  was  dulhorized  to  issue  $1,100,000,000  of  stock,  half 
preferred  and  half  common.  All  of  the  bonds  and  $425,000,000 
of  each  class  of  the  stock  were  issued,  mainly  in  exchanpt-  for  the 
securities  of  the  companies  first  aqquired.'  Shortly  after  its 
organization  the  Corporation  acquired  the  Lake  Superior  Con- 
solidated Iron  Mines  and  other  concerns,  and  as  a  remit  its  issue 
of  each  class  ol  stock  increased  to  over  $500,000^000,  making  a 
total  stock  issue  of  over  $i,ooo,oo0k0oa  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration, measured  by  capitayzation,  and  perhaps  by  any 
test,  was  the  largest  industrial  corporation  the  coimtry  had 
yet  produced. 

The  company  upon  its  organization  controlled  three^fifths  of 
the  steel  business  of  the  countr>'.^  It  produced  almost  60  per 
cent  of  the  pig  iron  used  for  steel  making  purposes,  about  66  per 
cent  of  the  crude  steel  output,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
finished  steel  products  in  the  manufacture  of  whidi  it  was 
engaged.  It  had  hundreds  of  millimis  of  tons  of  iron  ore;  over 
50,000  acres  of  the  best  coking  coal  Uinds;  over  1,000  miles  of 
railroad,  including  the  iron  ore  railroads;  more  than  one  hundred 
Lake  vessels,  and  lar^e  miscellaneous  holdings,  such  as  docks, 
natural  gas  and  limotone  prujKrties.  Yet  despite  its  enormous 
size  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  though  in  certain  lines  its  portion  was  dis- 
tinctly monopolistic^  This  is  indicated  by  the  following  table, 

*  Report  of  the  Commiwwoner  of  Coiponttions,  part  I,  pp.  xoS-to^. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  X06. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  109, 

^  That  its  poritiott  was  not  even  inopemoiiopoliitic  in  oe^^  ramlted 
fram  the  fact  that  aome  of  the  constituent  trusts  had  lost  heavily,  in  their 
peioentage  of  the  country's  trade  since  their  organization  some  two  or  three 
years  previous.  See  on  this  point  Brief  for  the  Steel  CoqMiiatiaQ  (no.  4as)y 
p.  77,  and  22$  Fed.  Rep.  134. 
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showing  the  Sted  Corporation's  computation  of  its  proportion  of 
the  country's  output  of  the  leading  products  in  1901.^ 


Per  cent 

Pisr  iron,  sl)i^■>,^•l  and  tenoiuaiiganese   43.2 

Steel  ingots  and  castings   65.7 

Rails   59 . 8 

Structural  shapes   62.2 

Plfttes  and  sheets   64.6 

Black  pJate  i>roduced  in  tin  miUs   79.8 

Coated  tin-mill  products   73.  i 

Blai^  and  ooated  aboets ptoduoed  in  tin  ndlb  67.3 

IK^iDds   77.7 

Wtrenaib   68.1 

Wrought  pipe  and  tubes   57  .2 

Seamieaa  tubes   82.8 

Among  the  more  important  rivals  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  1 901  were  Jones  and  Laughlin,  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 


Steel  Comi)any,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Com])any,  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  because  of  its  location  was  not  an  effective  rival, 
thoui^  the  SteeL  Corporation  conducted  n^tiations  looking 
toward  its  acquisition;  and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
road Company  was  at  this  time  chieftjr  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  foundr>^  pig  iron. 

The  capitalizalion  of  the  Steel  Corjjoration  as  noted  above 
was  enormous.  But  so  was  the  amount  of  property  acquired. 
Was  the  Corporation  overcapitalized? 

The  capitalization  of  the  company  in  1901  after  the  acquisi- 
tion ol  the  Shelby  Tube  Company  (in  August)  was  as  follows:  ^ 

Sted  CoiporatiaA  bonds   $303^50,000 

Underlying  bonds   59,09 1 ,65  7 

Purduue  money  obUgations,  etc.   31 ,873,033 

Picierred  stock   510,305,743 

Cnmmnn  stock   508,337,394 

Total  $1,403,846,817 

>  Report  off  the  Commiasloner  of  Cofporations^  part  I,  p.  365.  See  also 
p.  214  'Ibid., p.  14. 
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The  Bureau  d  Corporations  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  valiie 
of  the  properties  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ill  1901  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  company  was  overcapitalized,  and  if  so, 

to  what  Lxlcnt.  Three  different  methods  were  employed.  The 
first  method  was  an  hi>torical  study,  an  analysis  of  the  invest- 
ment of  the  constituent  companies  at  the  time  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  second  method  was  a  mathematical  computation,  a 
summation  of  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  the  constitu- 
ent companiesy  using  the  average  weekfy  prices  from  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  Uiese  combinations  up  to  December  31, 1900. 
The  market  prices  during  the  early  months  of  1901  were  not 
included,  since  these  were  naturally  influenced  by  the  prospec- 
tive organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This  second  method 
represciiicii  the  estimate  ])iit  by  the  public  on  the  securities  of 
the  constituent  companies,  and  it  therefore  reflected  the  prob- 
able earning  power  of  these  combinations.  The  third  method 
was  a -physical  valuation,  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  Steel  Corporation  by  departments  of  its  biisi- 
ness,  the  valuation  of  the  ore  properties  being  made  in  particular 
detail.  The  valuation  arrived  at  by  the  Bureau  by  the  first 
method  was  $676,000,000;  by  the  second  method,  which  included 
intangible  items,  $793,c<:>o,ooq,  and  by  the  third  and  more 
accurate  method,  $682,030,000.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  iiureau,  therefore,  was  that  the  entire 
issue  of  common  stock  was  water,  i.  e.,  had  no  property  back  oi 
it;  and  that  a  large  amount,  one-fifth  to  two-fifths,  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  was  water.  Even  including  the  intangible  assets,  the 
common  stock  represented  nothing  but  the  hope  of  monopoty 
gams.  By  any  reasonable  standard,  therefore,  the  Steel  Corpora-* 
tion  was  very  heavily  overcapitalized. 

Aitir  luoi,  however,  the  Steel  Coq^oration  added  greatly  to 
its  investment.  This  it  did,  first,  by  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional plants  out  of  sur|)lus  earnings  or  out  of  the  proceed^  of 
issues  of  securities;  and,  second,  by  the  acquisition  oi  competing 
concerns  through  the  sale  of  its  own  securities.  The  most 
important  piece  of  new  oonstnictioii  was  the  plant  at  Gary* 
^  Repoit  of  the  Cominiasioiier  of  GoipQiatioiu,  put  I,  p.  15. 
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Indiana,  the  largest  steel  plant  in  the  world.  This  plant  up  to 
DcGember,  191 1,  by  which  date  practically  all  the  constnictioii 
then  authorized  had  been  ooinpleted>  had  cost  over  $6a,ooO|Ooa^ 
Another  new  sted  plant  was  built  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  a 
veiy  latge  cement  works  was  constructed  in  Buffington  (nea^ 
Chicago)  by  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary^ of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Other  important  additions  also 
were  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  (through  its  subsidiaries). 

The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corjjoration  has  likewise  been 
increased  through  the  acquisition  of  competing  companies. 
In  1903  the  Sted  Corporation  purchased  the  Union  Steel  Com- 
pany,  which  held  laige  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coking  coal;  and 
in  1904  it  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the  Clairton  Steel  Company, 
then  in  recdver's  hands,  but  in  the  possession  of  important  ore 
and  coking  coal  lands. 

But  far  more  important  was  the  purchase  in  XovembiT,  1907, 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company.  This 
company,  with  its  main  plant  located  at  Ensley.  Alabama,  was 
the  most  important  iron  and  steel  concern  in  the  south.  It  pro- 
duced 3  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  iron  ore,  3.9  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  coke,  2.4  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron,  i.x  per  cent  of 
the  mgots  and  castings,  and  4.3  per  cent  of  the  rails.^  Partly 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  essential  materials  were  assembled 
by  nature  within  a  radius  of  a  few  mOes,  the  Tennessee  Company 
was  able  to  manufacture  pig  iron  cheaper  than  it  could  be  made 
in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.^  The  company  was 
controlled  by  powerful  financial  interests;  and  improvements 
were  then  under  way  to  double  its  steel  output  and  rail  capacity. 
The  Tennessee  Company  made  open-hearth  steel  rails— in 
1907  it  produced  59.1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  open* 
hearth  rails— and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  that  type  cl  ralL^  But  the  most  impor- 
tant assets  of  the  Tennessee  Company  were  its  enormous  hold- 

^TcDtli  Ammal  KcfMrt  of  the  Sted  Goipomtibii,  p.  28. 
*Riport  of  the  ComnWooer  of  Cbipontkma,  put  I,  p.  asS. 
>  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  pait  I,  p.  it. 
*  Ibid.,  (no.  ^i),  voL  II,  p.  731. 
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ings  of  ore  and  coal;  it  owned  more  iron  ore  and  coal  adapted  for 
making  steel  than  any  company  in  the  United  States  except  the 
Steel  Coipoiation.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to 
secture  these  deposits  had  much  to  do  with  the  purchase  d  the 
company.  Moreover,  the  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Company 
made  it  impossible  for  it  to  effect  a  combination  with  the 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  as  had  been  planned,  and  thus  to 
becoiiK^  an  even  more  formidable  competitor  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  construction  of  new  plants  and  the  acquisition  of  compel- 
mg  plants  greatly  mcreased  the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corpo> 
ration.  This  uivestment  m  1901,  as  shown  above,  was  $676,000,- 
000.  Between  1901  and  the  close  of  1910  the  investment  in- 
creased by  $504,928,653,  of  which  amount  about  $435,000,000 
was  provided  for  out  of  surplus  earnings.-  By  December  31, 
1910,  therefore,  the  total  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
amounted  to  Si  ,181,000,000.  The  capitalization  of  the  company 
on  the  same  date  was  $1468,033,260,  or  about  $287,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  uivestment.  In  other  words,  about  $287,000,000 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  stock  was  still "  water."  It  is  apparent 
that  after  1901  the  Corporation  squeezed  out  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  its  stock.  In  1901  the  amount  of  water  had  been  $7  26,- 
000,000,  using  the  actual  investment  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
and  $720,000,000,  using  the  physical  valuation  as  the  basis.  By 
lOTO  the  amount  of  water  bad  been  redure<l  to  $287,000,000  by 
the  first  metliodof  calculation,  and  to  $281,000,000  by  the  second. 
All  of  the  water  had  been  extracted  from  the  preferred  stock,  and 
about  half  of  the  water  from  the  common  stock. 

To  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  value  of  its  property,  the 
earnings  of  the  Steel  Coiporation  must  have  been  enormous. 
That  they  were  so  in  fact  is  indicated  by  the  table  below,  show- 
ing for  the  years  1901  to  1910 — the  government  dissolution  suit 

1  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6114),  part  I,  pp.  to-ii. 

<  Report  of  the  GommisBbner  of  Coipoiatioiis,  part  I,  p.  49.  Thb  hiocaae 
in  the  investment  was  over  and  above  a  proper  aflowanoe  for  mainfenawy, 
repairs,  and  depredatioii. 
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was  brought  in  1911 — ^the  total  investment  of  the  Steel  Corpoiar 
tioD  in  tangible  property,  the  net  earnings,  and  the  ratio  <^  the 
net  earnings  to  the  investment.^ 


Year  ending 

Total  invesltneni 

Net  eanumgs  * 

Deceuiber  ii 

Ml  Uinsihle  trobettv. 

Amount. 

000  OfniUrd 

000  ami  11 

Per  cent 

IQOt  

$  6g8,86Q 

♦  77t74* 

'  JA    H  * 

14  ■  0 

1902  

763.574 

I  21 ,502 

15  9 

1903  

806,615 

94.156 

11.7 

1904  

62,491 

7.6 

1905  

874.840 

112,830 

12.9 

1906  

947i397 

145*393 

15.1 

W-  

WS»7<^3 

155,416 

14.4 

1,090435 

84,793 

7-8 

1909  

1,146,875 

120,807 

to.  5 

1,186,982 

127,216 

10.7 

94i,a58  1 

112,856 

12.0 

The  table  shows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  Slcel  Corporation 
ranged  from  $62,000,000  in  1904  (its  worst  year)  to  $155,000,000 
in  X907  (its  best  year);  and  averaged  $112,000,000  lor  the  ten 
year  period.  By  the  side  of  such  earnings,  the  profits  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  large  as  they  were,  seem  small  indeed.* 
The  table  shows  further  that  the  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
from  1901  to  10 10  averaged  12  per  cent  on  iis  investment.  The 
average  rate  of  proliL,  iiuwev  er,  lioderestimates  the  prosperity  of 

*  Report  of  the  Coromissioner  of  Corporations,  part  I,  p.  54. 

*  The  net  earnings  are  not  those  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Steel 

Corporation;  the  Ru  reau  luis  revised  the  Corporation's  fipiires  somewhat. 
Thtjs,  the  Corporation  deducted  Interest  on  its  Ix^nds  in  determinini,'  it^  net 
earnings;  the  Bureau  restored  these  interest  payments  to  the  net  earnings, 
as  it  was  desirous  of  finding  out  what  the  property  actually  earned  rather 
than  the  distribution  of  earnings  ajnuug  the  different  classes  of  security 
holders.  Other  changes  were  made  by  the  Bureau  in  arriving  at  its  figures 
of  net  earnings. 

*  Nine  months,  April  to  December. 

*  Imiicarfed  mte  per  amnim,  based  on  actual  earnings  for  nine  months* 

»a.p.  88. 
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the  Steel  Corporaiion.  In  the  first  place,  the  investment  in- 
cluded a  large  amount  of  idle  property,  particularly  undeveloped 
iron  ore  lands;  and  this  naturally  tended  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
profit  on  the  investment.  But  more  important,  the  profit  of  12 
per  cent  covered  the  entire  investment,  whether  that  investment 
was  represented  by  5  per  cent  bonds,  7  per  cent  preferred  stock, 
or  common  stock.  Hie  rate  of  profit  on  the  investment  repre* 
sented  by  common  stock  was  of  course  much  higher  than  13  per 
cent.  But  just  how  much  higher,  it  is  not  possible  to  say;  the 
Bureau  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  computation. 

The  net  comings  of  the  Corporation,  the  sum  available  for 
dividends  on  its  common  stock,  and  the  percentage  earned  and 
paid  on  its  common  stock  during  the  years  1901  to  1911  (the 
year  in  which  the  government  suit  was  broi^t)  are  shown  in 
the  table  below. 


Earnings  and  Divioenss  or  ths  Steel  Cosporation,  1901  to  1911 


Nd  earnmgs.* 
ooofioo  omitted 

Earned  on 
cvmnww  stock, 
000,000  omitted 

Earmd  on 
common  stock 
Per  cent 

Paid  on 
common  stock 
Per  cent 

1^4* 

i34 

9.08 

2.00 

"35 

54 

10.74 

4  00 

1903  

109 

25 

4'9> 

3.50 

1904  

73 

5 

0.99 

»  •  •  • 

1905  

119 

43 

8-53 

■  •  •  • 

1006  

156 

72 

T4  34 

t  -0 

1907  

160 

79 

15.61 

1908  

91 

20 

4  05 

1.00 

iQOO  

53 

10.59 

2-75 

1910  

141 

62 

12  23 

s  50 

191 1  

104 

30 

5  92 

500 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  common  stock  was  "water/' 
this  record  must  have  been  quite  gratif3nng  to  the  stoddiolders 

oi  the  Corporation.   How  much  more  so  must  this  have  been 


*  After  deduction  of  expenj^es  for  ordinar>'  repairs  and  maintenance, 
interest  on  bonds,  fixed  charges  of  subsidiaiy  ccMn{>aiiies»  and  employees' 
bonus  funds.   Cf.  p.  211  (ootc). 

>  Niae  months  only. 
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true  in  1916,  when  because  of  the  unusual  demands  for  steel 
arising  out  of  the  war  there  was  earned  on  the  common  stock 
$246,000,000,  or  48.46  per  cent! 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  large  sums  expended  in  the  construction  of 

new  plants,  in  spite  of  the  acquisition  of  important  competitors, 
and  in  spite  of  its  enormous  earnings,  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
not  able  to  maintain  the  prominent  position  which  it  held  at  its 
organization  in  1901.  This  is  indicated  by  the  table  on  page  214, 
showing  the  proportion  of  the  country's  business  done  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  various  lines  during  the  years  1901  to 
X910  ^  (the  last  year  prior  to  the  dissolution  suit). 

With  respect  to  iron  ore,  the  Steel  Coipoiation  maintained 
fairly  well  down  to  19 10  the  position  which  it  attained  in  1901. 
Regularly  after  its  formation  it  produced  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  iron  ore  (1904  was  an  off  year).  In  1908  and 
1909,  indeed,  it  produced  even  more  proportionately  than  in 
1901,  yet  this  was  because  of  the  purchase  in  1907  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  producing  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  iron  ore.  But  since  80  to  90  per  cent 
ol  the  ore  used  for  steel  making  puiposes  comes  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  the  Steel  Corporation's  proportion  of  the  I<ake 
shipments  gives  a  better  idea  oi  its  importance  as  an  ore  pro- 
ducer. And  these  figures  tell  a  somewhat  different  story.  In 
1901  the  Steel  Corporation  controlled  over  61  per  cent  of  the  ore 
shipped  irnni  thr  L:ike  Superior  region:  in  T91VQ  only  51  per  cent. 
This  points  to  a  relative  increase  in  the  business  done  by  the 
independent  element. 

In  the  production  of  coke  likewise  the  Steel  Coiporation  lost 
pound  after  its  formation.  In  1902 — the  data  are  not  available 
for  1901 — ^it  produced  37.4  per  cent  of  the  countiy's  output  of 
coke:  in  1910  only  32.7  per  cent.  These  statistics,  however,  are 
for  the  total  output  of  coke,  and  not  simply  for  the  coke  used  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The  Corporation  produced  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  coke  used  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 

*  Report  of  the  Commiwioner  of  Coipontioiis,  put  I,  p.  364.  The  figures 
for  the  actual  piDductkm  of  tlie  Steel  Coipoiatbn  and  of  the  Independents 
fram  1901-19x0  ate  shown  on  pp.  360-363. 
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PROPORTION  OK  Country's  Output  of  I&on  Ore,  Coke,  and  Various 
Iron  and  Stisiel  Products  Comtsou£0  by  the  Unitbo  States  Stssl 

CoRPORATIONi  I9OI-I9IO 

From  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and 

Steel  Association 


'01 



'02 

'03  1  04 

06 

'07 

'08 

'09 

'10 

Iron  ore: 
Total  production .... 
Shipments  from 
La](e  r^ion  

Fix  in)n  

PiK  iron,  spie^eleiscn, 
fcrromangancic. .  .  . 

43  Q 

61  .6 
1 

42  4 
4-'  0 

45-1 

()0  4 

37.4 
44  3 

44  7 

58  8 
34  2 
39  9 

40.4 

37-9 

53  8 
36.0 

44  3 
44.0 

43  4 

56.0 
37-9 
43-8 

44.2 

43^ 

54-2 
.^6.5 
44  2 

44-5 

43  3 

54-7 
30  3 
41  7 

41 .9 

46.3 

56.0 
3^  3 
43  2 

43  5 

45-7 

51  4 
34  6 

44  8 

45  0 

443 

51.0 

3^-7 
430 

43  3 

In^tots  and  castings: 

Open-hearth  

70  :> 
S<)  0 

73  0 
.S  -  4 

72.0 
.SI  0 

69  .0 
50.4 

67.4 
51.4 

65  7 
4Q.6 

64.7 
47  9 

66.2 
48  2 

62  .  7 
51  8 

6i  6 
50.8 

6(1  .5 

'>5  7 

63  5 

61  0 

60.  2 

58  I 

56.4 

56.1 

56.0 

$4.7 

Rolled  products: 
Bessemer  steel  rails  . . 
Opcn-hcarth  steel  rails 
Structural  shapes. 
Plates  and  slieets.  , .  . 

Bars,  bkdp,  etc  

TutxU  llnisiicd  rolled 
products.  

(y2  -  2 
64'' 
77.0 

-'7  3 

'->.S  ■  4 

57  <> 
5<J  4 
71  5 
31  1 

2 

ho .  _^ 

59 
73  I 
20  8 

57  .  2 

2 

55  I 

58  0 

71  3 

28.0 

54  f> 

57-4 
69. 9 

31  0 

526 
I 

54  6 

5^>  3 
71  7 
33  8 

SI  6 

54  9 

55-8 

71  5 
33  9 

58  6 

46  3 

47  I 

51*  9 

67.9 

31  9 

57  -  3 
57.5 
47  r 

49  8 
69.7 

39  4 

60.1 

57. 4 

5»  3 
48.0 

673 
37  6 

SO.  1 

(15  .  S 
1 

50.8 

5 ' 

47  8 

47-3 

48. 1 

47  5 

47-1 

48.9 

48. S 

55.4 
(x.e 

Secondary  products 

Tin  plates  and 
Teine  plates  

I 

70  ^ 
1 

67  0 
1 

6f)  1 
1 

<>5  5 
1 

60. 4 
I 

61.2 
7s  .0 

f>o  .  7 
61.9 

>  Data  not  available. 

*  None  produced  hy  the  Steel  Cotpofation. 

'Tliese  are  the  only  aeoondary  products  for  whidi  data  are  available. 
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than  these  figures  indicate.  Controlling,  as  it  did,  the  choicest 
coking  coal  lands  in  the  ConneilsviUe  regbn,  it  was  well  situated 
with  respect  to  its  supplies  of  coking  coal. 

The  percentage  of  the  pig  iron  production  of  the  country 
controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  remained  practically  un- 
changed between  1901  and  1910.  In  the  former  year  it  produced 
42.4  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  the  latter  4^.0  per  cent.  Here  again 
the  figures  are  for  the  total  production,  rather  than  the  produc- 
tion for  steel  making  purposes;  and  therefore  they  do  not  show 
the  real  importance  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  this  field.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  business  of  the  independents  increased  con- 
siderably,  since  in  1910  they  produced  about  the  same  percentage 
as  in  190 1,  despite  the  acquisition  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
Union  Steel  Company  and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
road Company. 

Summarizing  for  the  raw  materials,  it  appears  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  held  its  own  fairly  well,  though  its  favorable  show- 
ing resulted  in  part  from  the  purchase  of  important  competitors. 

The  best  single  index  as  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  position  in 
the  sted  manufacturing  industiy  is  the  output  of  ingots  and 
castings.  In  1901  the  Coiporation  produced  66.3  per  cent  of  the 
country's  output  of  these  products,  but  in  each  succeeding  year 
it  lost  ground  relatively  until  by  1910  it  produced  only  54.7  per 
cent.  And  this  decline  came  in  spite  of  the  purchase  of  impor- 
tant competitors.  To  be  sure,  the  Corporation's  total  output 
of  ingots  and  castings  has  increased  enoxmously  since  1901.  In 
1901  it  produced  only  8,854,820  tons;  in  1910,  14,179,369  tons. 
That  the  company,  despite  this  growth,  did  not  hold  its  own  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  even  more  rapid  growth  of  its  competitors. 
While  the  trust  did  60  per  cent  more  business  in  ingots  and  cast- 
ings in  19 10  than  in  1901,  its  competitors  did  154  per  cent  more. 
This,  moreover,  can  not  be  explained  by  saying  that  a  larire 
concern  finds  it  more  difficult  to  increase  its  business  at  tlie 
fame  rate  as  its  smaller  competitors,  for  the  competitors  ot  the 
Steel  Corporation  not  only  grew  at  a  faster  rate,  but  in  the 
aggregate  showed  an  absolute  increase  in  business  greater  than 
that  secuml  by  the  Steel  Coiporation,  including,  as  the  latter  . 
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does,  the  Carnegie  Company,  easily  the  most  efficient  of  the  sted 
companies  prior  to  its  incotpoiation  in  the  trust^  Though  the 
Sted  Coipoiation  was  not  able  to  increase  its  output  as  lapidty 
as  its  competitors,  nevertheless  it  produced  vastty  more  than  its 

nearest  competitor  in  point  of  size.  In  191 1  the  steel  ingot 
production  of  the  Cor]>()ration  was  16,856,914  gross  tons  (55.6 
per  cent  of  the  countr>' s  output),  while  the  lartrest  independent 
concern — ^Jones  and  I^ughlin — produced  only  1,690,845  tons,  or 
5.5  per  cent.' 

With  lespect  to  the  rolled  products,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  Sted  Corporation  substaatiaUy  maintained  its  podtion.  In 
1901  it  produced  50.1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  rolled 

products;  in  19 10,  48.1  per  cent.  In  individual  lines,  however, 
the  Steel  Corporation  lost  heavily.  In  1901  it  produced  62.2  per 
cent  of  the  structural  shapes;  in  1910,  only  51.3  percent  (the  Steel 
Corporation's  output  of  structural  shapes  between  1901  and  1910 
increased  85  per  cent;  that  of  its  competitors  1S8  per  cent).  In 
1901  the  Steel  Corporation  made  64.6  per  cent  of  the  plates  and 
sheets;  in  1910,  only  48.0  per  cent  (the  Steel  Corporation  in- 
creased its  output  66  per  cent  between  1901  and  1910;  the  inde- 
pendents increased  their  output  223  per  cent).  In  1901  the 
Steel  Corp>oration  turned  out  77.6  per  cent  of  the  wire  rods;  in 
iQio,  onlv  67.,^  per  cent  (for  the  Steel  Corporation  this  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  42  per  cent;  for  its  competitors,  an  increase 
of  139  per  cent).  In  1901  the  Steel  Corporation's  output  of  wire 
naib  was  65.8  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1910,  only  55.4  per  cent 
(between  r90i  and  19 10  the  Corporation's  output  increased  but 
9  per  cent;  that  of  its  competitors,  69  per  cent). 

Hie  maintenance  by  the  Corporation  of  its  podtion  in  roOed 
products  as  a  whole,  despite  the  decrease  in  these  individual 
lines,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  bars,  skelp,  etc.,  and  from  the  production  in  1908  to  iqio  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  open-hearth  rails,  the  Corporation 

1  The  Steel  Corporation's  output  of  ingots  and  castings  increased  between 
iQoi  and  1910  by  5,300,000  tons;  that  of  its  competitors  by  7,300,000  Um^ 
Report  of  the  Commissibiier  of  Coipozatiaiiay  patt  I,  pp.  360-363. 

*Bdcl  for  the  United  $tata<iio; 481),  voL  I,  p.  i^a.  , 
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having  produced  none  at  all  prior  to  1908.  With  respect  to 
Bessemer  rails,  the  Cofporation  produced  59.9  per  cent  of  the 
GDuntiy's  output  in  1901,  and  though  there  were  ups  and  downs 

in  the  years  that  followed,  it  produced  in  1910  almost  exactly 
the  same  percentage.  In  the  maintenance  of  this  posiiiua  the 
Corporation  was  greatly  aided  by  its  railroad  aflilialions.  In 
191 1,  for  example,  one  or  more  directors  of  the  Corporation  was 
to  be  found  on  the  directorate  of  sixty- two  American  railroads, 
possessing  a  mileage  equal  to  almost  half  that  of  the  whole 
country.^  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  these  connections  did 
not  bring  the  Steel  Corporation  some  business  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  independent  nil  manufacturers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  high  degree  of  control  which  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  at  the  time  of  its  organizaliun  was  being  f^rad- 
uaUy  lost.  Even  in  the  Hnes  in  which  it  had  a  quasi-moTiopolis- 
tic  position  in  1910,  it  had  lost  heavily,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. This  decline  had  taken  place,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  of  the  businesses  into  which  the  influence  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  lamified.  From  its  orgamzation  the  officers  or  di- 
rectors of  the  company  were  at  various  times  on  the  directorate 
of  a  vast  number  of  industrial  companies.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's  connections  with  industrial  companies  and  railroads,  all 
large  bu\  crs  of  iron  and  steel,  naturdUy  aitriLcted  to  it  a  great 
deal  of  business.  Furthermore,  the  Corporation  had  powerful 
moneyed  connections.  At  some  time  alter  its  organization  it 
had  directors  on  as  many  as  eighty-five  different  banks  and 
trust  companies,  and  twenty-five  insurance  companies.^  In 
addition,  according  to  Mr.  Gary,  it  made  a  practice  of  keeping 
about  seventy-five  million  dollars  in  cash  on  deposit  in  banks.* 
The  government  in  its  petition  went  so  far  as  to  charge  that  the 
Cufporaiion  had  builL  up  a  system  of  interlacing  of  directorates 

^  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  part  II,  p.  287. 
•Ibid. 

*  Senate  Report  no.  1326,  62nd  Cong.,  3rd  Scss.,  p.  824.  On  December 
31,  1913,  none  of  the  oompetitois  of  the  Coipoiation  had  a  capttaUcatiMi 
equal  to  the  amount  of  cuh  held  by  the  Steel  Coipomtion.  Brief  for  the 
United  States  (no.  ^Bt),  vol  I,  p.  13B. 
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vvhich  embraced  almost  the  entire  commeidal  and  financial 
powers  ol  the  country.^ 

While  the  fact  ol  the  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  dear,  the  explanation  thereof  is  not  so 
clear.  Possibly  those  in  charge  of  the  Corpomtion,  fearing 
dissoluliuii  proceedings,  did  nuL  attempt  to  retain  their  original 
degree  of  control  of  the  steel  business  of  the  country.  The 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  refusing  to  enter  a  dissolution 
decree  because  the  Steel  Corporation  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
its  own  would  appear  to  justify  such  a  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  until  after  1910  were  any  of  the  great  trusts  dissdved, 
and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  fear  of  the  law  provides  the 
real  explanation.  Possibly,  to  give  another  explanation,  the 
guiding  spirits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  preferred  to  maintain 
the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products, — even  at  the  loss  of  a  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  country's  growing  business, — as  a  means 
of  sqm  ezinpf  out  the  water  from  the  company's  stock,  and  of 
putting  it  on  a  more  secure  foundation.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  may  be  said  that  during  periods  of  industrial  depression  the 
proportion  of  the  Corporation's  output  to  the  total  was  gener- 
ally smaller  than  its  proportion  of  capacity,  owing  to  its  policy 
of  maintaining  prices.  Thirdly,  perhaps  the  true  explanation 
is  the  absence  of  any  important  economies  in  the  trust  form  of 
orgauizaiiun,  ilic  bceplic  would  seem  to  find  here  ground  for  his 
scepticism.^ 

'  P  62. 

*  There  is  much  testimony  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Sted  Coipoimtion  to 
cUminate  its  competitors.  Mo^-i  of  the  witnesses  in  the  f,'overnment  suit 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  converting  the  raw  m;itpri.Ll'^  iiUo  tlic  I'mi^hcd  prod- 
ucts (conversion  vo'^t^  was  f)ractically  the  same  for  ihc  SiclL  Coqxjration  as 
for  the  leadinir  in(ie|x!ndc'nt  concerns.  Mr  Donner,  {^resident  of  the  Cam- 
bria Siccl  Cuniixiny,  and  formerly  a  direcL(jr  uf  the  Americau  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, tesiilied  tlial  in  his  opinion  the  Steel  Corporation  could  not  put  its 
competitors  out  of  buaiDeflB  "without  oommittiiig  suicide,"  that  if  the  Cor> 
pontiomvetetomake  prices  so  low  that  theie  was  no  profit  for  the  Cambria 
concern,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Coiporatioii.  (Brief  for 
the  United  States^  no.  4S1,  vol.  U,  Summary  of  Evidence,  p.  855.) 
A  mill  with  aaqMdty  of  40,000  to  $0,000  tooa  of  in^ota  per  montli, 
if  properly  designed  and  operated,  ought,  he  said,  to  wnpete  with 
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Even  in  the  absence  of  important  eoonomies^  however,  a  trust 
might  hold  its  own,  could  it  avail  itself  of  certain  props  to  main- 
tain its  position.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  we  have  seen, 

found  its  main  strength  in  certain  ol  ijot  tionablc  features,  such 
as  rebates,  control  of  pipe-lines,  and  unfair  selling  methods.  Had 

the  Coiporation  in  any  of  its  plants.  (Ibid.,  p.  868.)  Mr.  Schwab, 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  formerly  president  of 
the  Corporation  itself,  testified  that  the  mill  cost  of  the  Corporation  at  Pitts- 
burg or  riar>'  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  mill  cost  at  Bethlehem; 
that  the  limit  of  metallurgical  and  mechanical  possibilities  had  been  reached, 
and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  all  mills  throughout  the  United  States  was 
practically  uniform.  (Ibid.,  p.  868.)  Mr.  Corey,  formerly  president  of  the 
Corporation,  declared  that  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Carnegie  works  was 
never  materially  lea  after  the  fonnatibii  of  the  CorporatiQii  than  it  had  been 
in  1901,  at  the  time  the  Caraegle  wodcs  were  acquired.  (Ibid.,  p.  869.) 
Mr.  Panel],  then  president  of  the  Coiporotioii,  enumerated  fourteen  different 
steel  oam|»anies  which  tlie  Corporation  could  not  put  out  of  business  without 
committing  financial  suidde.  (Ibid.,  p.  859.)  (Whatever  may  be  the  verdict 
u'ith  res^K  ct  to  the  leading  independent  concerns,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
Mr.  Faireil  to  the  contiaiy  notwithstanding,  whether  some  of  these  fourteen 
companies,  such  as  the  Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Company — ^with  a  steel  ingot 
output  of  less  than  i  per  cent  of  that  of  the  Coryx^rntion — produced  on  a 
Uirf;e  enough  scale  to  compete  effectively  with  the  Conxjration.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Vountrstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company,  when  askcti  whether,  taking  into  .k  r.nml  the  extent  of  the  ore 
holdings  of  the  Corporation,  its  ownership  of  railroads,  the  extent  of  its 
capitalization^  the  character  of  men  interested  in  it  and  their  relations  to 
hanking  circles  and  railroadflv  the  Onpontibn  had  the  power  to  put  its 
onnpetitors  out  of  busineaSp  ieptied»  ''I  think  they  woitkl  have  the  power; 
yeSk  sir  ...  I  think  if  Judge  Gary  would  happen  to  die  to-night  that  there 
wookl  be  a  good  many  steel  people  that  would  lie  awake  until  his  successor 
was  appconted.  (Ibid.,  pp.  850-851.)  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  it  cost  his 
fonyany  more  to  make  steel  rails  than  it  did  the  Corporation,  because  his 
company  did  not  transport  its  own  ore.  (Ibid.,  p.  868.)  Judge  Gary,  the  real 
head  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  testified  in  iqo8  that  the  Corporation  could 
produce  pig  iron  cheaper  than  its  com[>ctitors;  that  although  the  mill  costs  of 
prtxl action  were  alxiut  the  s;ime  for  the  Corjjo ration  as  for  some  of  the  other 
companies,  yet  by  reason  of  the  control  of  the  best  ores  the  Corjor  aion  could 
undersell  them.  (Ibid.,  p.  868.)  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  Ik  ihal  tiie 
Corporation  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  the  cream  of  the  ore  and  coking 
coal  lands  and  of  the  iron  ore  railroads  (not  to  mention  its  financial  connec- 
tions) had  an  advantage  over  its  competitors,  but  that  this  advantage  dkl  not 
dcmoDstrate  the  supeiioreoDBomy  of  the  trust  form  of  oiganiation.  Rather 
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the  officials  ol  the  Sted  Coipoiation  been  so  mmded>  or  did  the 
nature  of  the  business  pennit,  the  Steel  Corporation  might 
have  followed  a  sunilar  policy.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Steel  Corporation  was  not  the  recipient  of 

rebates  from  the  railroads.  Mr.  James  R.  GarfiLkl  tcstilicd  m 
the  steel  dLssoluiiun  case  that  he  made  an  invchtii^ation  of  the 
relations  of  the  railways  to  the  Steel  Corporation  similar  to  the 
investigaiion  made  into  the  oil  business^  and  he  found  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Steel  Corporation  having  received  any  rebates.^ 
Judge  WooUey,  of  the  District  Courts  stated  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  evidence  that  suggested  that  the  Sted  Corporation 
used  its  power  as  a  means  of  securing  rebates;  on  the  contrary 
it  appeared  that  early  in  its  history  the  Corporation  promul> 
gated  a  rule  against  soliciting  and  accepting  rebates.-  Jhe 
contrast  in  this  respect  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  note- 
worthy. The  Steel  Coq^oration,  \\nth  its  iron  ore  railroads, 
has  not,  it  is  true,  Uved  up  to  its  obligations  as  a  common  carrier, 
but  the  iron  ore  railroads  cut  by  no  means  the  same  figure  in  this 
industry  as  do  the  crude  oO  pipe-lines  in  the  oil  industry.  More- 
over, the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  endeavor  to  coerce  dealers 
or  consumers  mto  dealing  with  it  exclusively.'  Ndther  did 
it  resort  to  local  price  cutting  as  a  means  of  restraining  competi- 
tive business.  Whether  it  would  have  done  so  had  circumstances 
pemiitted  can  not  be  said;  the  conditions,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  not  permit.  On  this  point  the  Circuit  Court  said:  "Under 
conditions  incident  to  the  stet^l  trade  the  power  of  a  large  com- 
pany to  carry  on  a  ruinous  trade  war  against  any  particular 
competitor  does  not  exist  in  the  iron  and  sted  industry.  The 
customers  of  the  great  sted  companies  are  large  jobbers  and  the 
purchasing  agents  of  other  companies,  who  are  in  the  closest 

it  demonstrated  the  many-sidedness  of  the  trust  problem  and  the  inability 
to  achieve  results  in  the  way  ol  resloriiig  comjxtiUun  except  by  the;  atiopUon 
of  a  legislative  policy  that  takes  into  account  the  many  favoring  favors  that 
lie  at  die  bads  ni  the  apparent  eucoess  achieved  by  flome  tiusls. 

*  Brief  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (no.  481),  p.  1 19. 

*  22$  Fed.  Rep.  171.  See  alaa  Brief  for  the  Sted  Coipotatioii  (no.  ^Si), 
pp.  119-iao. 

'  Brief  for  the  Sted  Coipoiation  (no.  481),  p.  126. 
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toudi  with  every  fluctuation  of  the  steel  market  The  result  is 
that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these  great  steel  com- 
panies to  inaugurate  a  trade  war  by  ruinously  underselling  a 
competitor  would  at  once,  ownng  to  the  sensitiveness  and  inter- 
related character  of  the  steel  market,  result  in  forcing  the  com- 
pany that  was  thus  ruinously  seliing  in  any  particular  market  or 
locality  to  in  the  same  way  ruinously  lower  its  prices  in  every 
other  community."  ^  The  Steel  Corporation  therefore  couk!  not 
irage  a  localized  warfare  agamst  its  competitors.  It  couId>  of 
course,  have  reduced  the  prices  of  articles  made  by  certain 
competitors  without  reducing  the  prices  of  the  articles  not  made 
by  these  competitors,  and  in  this  wu}  have  suhjecttd  these 
particular  competitors  to  cutthroat  competition.  But  this  policy 
was  not  followed.  It  could  also  have  cut  prices  to  the  bone 
evezywhere,  yet  according  to  the  president  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Cdmpany  this  would  have  amounted  to  an  act  of  suicide.  The 
testimony  is  ample  that  the  oompetitton  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
though  vigorous,  was  fair,  and  conspicuous^  free  from  the 
brutality  of  which  some  other  trusts  have  been  found  guilty.' 
The  tariff,  it  is  true,  played  its  part.  The  iron  and  sted  industry 
has  been  a  notable  recipient  of  tariff  faxors.  and  the  combina- 
tions and  trusts  in  this  industr>^  (notai»ly  ihe  tin  plate  trust) 
have  profited  thereby.  In  fact,  sohk-  nf  the  trusts  of  the  late 
nineties  would  perhaps  never  have  been  formed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tariff  wall,  well-nigh  insurmountable  to  foreign  competitors. 
But  certainly  the  tariff  was  not  the  mother  of  the  steel  trust  of 
1901;  by  that  time  the  duty  had  become  nominal.  After  the 
removal  of  the  duties  from  iron  and  sted  products  by  the  Shn- 
mons-Underwood  bill  of  1913,  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  most 
part  stood  on  its  own  feet,  unsupported  by  legislative  props,' 
save,  of  course,  such  artificial  support  as  was  involved  in  the 
'  2     Fed.  Rep.  77 

*  On  this  point,  sco  thi  tr-timony  of  competitors abstiBCted  in  the  Brief  for 
the  Steel  (  1  n«>ralion  (no.  481),  pp.  122-124. 

'  Kot  Till  ir  m  anrl  steel  products  were  placed  on  the  free  list.  Thus,  the 
duty  on  tubes  and  pipes  was  made  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  tin  plate  15  per 
cent;  and  on  structural  shap^  10  per  cent  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States  (6U1  editioo),  p.  441- 
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failure  ol  tlie  government  to  prevent  the  Coipoiation  from 
acquiring  a  semi-monopoly  of  the  best  iron  ore  deposits,  and  from 
utilizing  its  iron  ore  railroads  to  the  detriment  of  its  competitors, 


^In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  losing  its 
hold  on  the  industry,  one  might  have  concluded  that  the  wise 
public  policy  would  have  been  that  of  "watchful  waiting,"  that 
the  steel  trust  in  time  would  disintegrate  by  virtue  of  its  very 
unwieldiness.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  outcome,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Sted  Corporation  is  unusually  well 
Intrenched  in  the  matter  of  the  essential  natural  resources.  The 
important  elements  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
(the  found ation  of  the  steel  manuiacture)  are  iron  ore,  coking 
coal,  and  linifstonc.  Of  these  the  iron  ore  is  the  most  import  ;int, 
and  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1911,  when  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  was  published,  held  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  all  the  commercially  available  iron  ore  of 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  the  ore  of  this  district  being  the  basis 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  country.*  (About  85 
per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  iron  ore  came  at  that 
time  from  the  Lake  Superior  district.)  In  addition,  the  Steel 
Corporation  u^^  lu  (l  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  South 
and  in  other  sections,  even  including  deposits  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Gar}',  the  chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  admitted  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1908  that  the  Corporation  practicaUy  controlled  the  ultimate  ore 
supply  of  the  country.^ 

llie  testimony  of  Mr.  Schwab  before  the  Stanley  Committee 
is  also  significant  Mr.  Schwab  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
would  not  be  any  great  development  in  the  iron  and  steel  bu^- 
ness  by  new  enleq)rises,  because  of  ihe  dilliculty  of  securing  a 
sufficiently  large  supply  of  raw  material.  Only  a  concern  po>^ess- 
ing  a  large  reserve  of  ore  could  aflFord  to  make  the  large  invest- 
ment required  to  produce  iron  and  steel  economically,  and  the 

^  Report  of  the  Comtmsaoner  of  Corpontkms.  part  I,  p.  59. 
*^Swue  Document  no.  1505, 6otfa  Cong.,  and  Sew.,  p.  1753. 


— subjects  to  which  we  now  turn. 
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greater  part  of  the  ore  on  this  continent  was  ahready  owned  or 
leased  by  existing  companies.' 

The  dominating  position  of  the  Sted  Corporation  in  the  ore 
industry  was  heightened  through  its  ownership  of  iron  ore  rail- 
roads. The  Steel  Corporation  owned  the  Duluth  and  Iron 
Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern,  the  two  most 
iinporiaiil  ore  roads  in  the  Lake  Superior  reg^ion.^  The  freight 
rates  charged  by  these  roads  were  very-  high,  their  op>erating 
expenses  were  very  low  (the  operating  ratio  in  19 10  was  36.5  per 
cent  lor  one  and  below  30  per  cent  for  the  other,  against  an 
average  of  66  per  cent  for  the  whole  country);  and  as  a  result 
these  ore  roads  were  immensely  profitable.*  In  1911  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rates  on  iron  ore  was  made  by  the 
carriers,  but,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
they  were  still  excessive.'*  These  high  rates  not  only  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enormous  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  but 
they  imp>osed  a  burden  on  such  of  its  competitors  as  were  obUgcd 
to  ship  their  ore  over  these  roads, — lor  none  of  the  competitors 
of  the  Corporation  owned  any  raihoads  carrying  iron  ore  from 
the  ore  fiekls  to  the  Lake  ports.  This  situation  would  seem  to 
have  called  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conmiodiQr 
clause;  the  interests  of  the  public  would  seem  to  have  required 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  divest  itself  of  its  iron  ore  railroads, 
and  thus  remove  the  inducement  which  they  had  to  restrain  the 
mdei>endcnt  o])erations  by  means  ol  excessive  Height  rates  and 
discrimination  in  service. 

After  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  was  published, 
the  Steel  Corporation  cancelled  the  lease  it  held  of  the  valuable 
ore  lands  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ^stem.  This  lease  had 
been  made  in  1907  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  else  making  use 
of  these  ore  lands  (the  tmusually  high  rate  of  royalty  leads  to 

'  Brief  for  ihv  Cnitcd  States  (no.  O214),  part  I,  p.  390. 
'  These  two  roads  handled  about  two-thixds  of  the  total  ore  trafHc  of  the 
I^e  Supenat  diitrict.  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  I,  pp. 

*  Report  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Coiporetioii8»  part  I»  pp.  574-375* 

*  IbkL,  part  HI,  p.  506.  A  further  reduction  was  oidend  in  1915  by  the 
Inteistote  Commerce  Commiaakm.  J5  I.  C.  C.  Reports  541. 
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this  conclusion).^  It  was  provided  that  the  lease  might  be  can* 
odled  by  the  Steel  Ccnrporation  on  January  1915^  upon  giving 
two  yeais'  notice.  On  October  17, 1911,  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Sted  Dnporation,  influenced  possibly  by  the  prospect  of 
the  filing  of  a  government  bill— one  was  filed  on  October  26 — 
decided  to  cancel  the  lease  on  January  i,  1915.^  This  action 
opened  up  a  large  supply  of  excellent  ore,  which  might  be  made 
use  of  by  indef>endent  operations. 

But  of  more  importance  as  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  effect  a  monq)oly  because  of  a  control  of  the  iron 
ore  is  the  fBtt  that  the  high  dass  Lake  Superior  ores  owned  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  have  become  less  and  less  the  basis  of  the 
steel  industiy.  New  fields  were  developed,  and  ores  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  n^i^arded  as  unusable  can  now  be  worked  under 
the  improved  methods  in  vogue.  lieihlehem  Steel  Com- 

pany, for  example,  gets  its  iron  ore  from  the  Adirondack  moun* 
tains  in  New  York,  from  Sweden,  Chili,  and  Cuba.'  This 
company  and  other  tidewater  concerns  became  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Lake  Superior  ore,  and  after  the  passage  cf  the 
Simmons-Underwood  bill  were  not  hampered  by  a  duty  on 
foreign  ore.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com  pany  has  its  ore  in 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah;  and  is  also  independent  of 
Lake  Superior  ore.  Present  indications,  therefore,  are  that  the 
establishment  of  a  trust  hn^^ed  no  control  of  the  iron  ore  will 
prove  futile  because  of  new  discoveries  and  improved  methods.** 
And  such  may  in  other  industries  frequently  prove  to  be  the 
case.  But  certainly  this  will  not  be  true  of  all  industries,  and 
therefore  a  definite,  farslg^ted  policy  with  respect  to  our  natural 
resources  would  seem  to  be  but  the  part  of  wisdom. 

>  For  an  opposiiig  view,  see  Brief  for  the  Steel  Qupomtkm  (00.  481), 

p.  168. 

'  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  purl  TT,  pp.  66,  80. 

•Moreover,  new  depo?,ii>  in  the  I>ake  .Su])crior  district  were  discovered, 
thus  reducinR  the  Corporation  s  pcrtenlage  of  the  total.  Sec  Brief  for  the 
Steel  Corporation  (no.  481),  pp.  32-33, 

^According  to  tbe  Stfid  Coiporatioa  its  ore  holdings  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district  amount  to  leas  than  45-6  per  cent  of  the  known  and  developed 
ores  of  the  first  quality.  Brief  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (no.  482),  p.  191. 
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The  foregoing  considerations,  however,  relate  to  the  future. 
Competition  in  production  continues  quite  active,  and  the 
independents  are  steadily  growing  in  strength  and  importance. 
Yet  this  competition  has  not  made  itself  felt  fully  with  respect 

to  prices;  competition  in  prices  has  been  materially  restrained  by 
various  means,— pools,  trade  meetings,  and  dinners.*  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  a  number  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
Corporation  allotted  trade  and  fixed  prices  by  means  of  pooling 
agreements.*  In  the  year  1904  the  president  of  the  Corporation 
ordered  the  subsidiaries  to  withdraw  from  these  pools.  Never* 
thdess  shortly  thereafter  representatives  of  the  same  concerns 
that  had  been  parties  to  the  pools  held  trade  meetings,  and  at 
these  mee Lings  then  were  reached  understandings  with  respect 
to  prices  by  means  of  which  the  price  level  was  maintained  as 
effectually  as  under  the  agreements.'  The  legality  of  these 
meetings  was  questioned,  and  in  1907  they  were  abandoned.^ 
They  were  soon  followed,  however,  by  the  famous  Gary  dinners, 
—another  device  for  substituting  cooperation  for  competition 
as  a  regulator  of  prices. 

The  first  of  these  dinners  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  No- 
vtmber  20,  ifx>7.'^  The  panic  of  October.  1907,  had  demoralized 
the  steel  trade,  and  the  dinner  was  held  to  discuss  the  proper 
nieUiod  of  handling  the  situation.  There  were  pre^^ent  a  numl  mt 
of  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  controlling  among  them  at 
least  ^  per  cent  of  the  trade.^  Mr.  Gary,  in  h  t  estimony  in  the 
government  suit,  explained  the  reason  for  holding  the  dinner. 
"My  purpose  was  ...  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  busi- 
ness, to  miuntain  so  far  as  practicable  the  stability  of  business 

'  Tables  showing  the  prires  of  iron  and  steel  products  from  1895-1013  may 
be  found  in  Brief  for  the  I  nitrfl  '^fntc^  (no.  4S1),  vol.  II,  pp.  1037-1085. 

'  22.%  Fed,  Kep.  173.  See  also  Brief  lor  the  Steel  Corporation  (no.  4B1), 
p.  208. 

*  223  Fed.  Rep.  173. 

*  Ihid.  According  to  the  Brief  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (no.  481), 
p.  219,  they  were  abandoned  in  October^  1906. 

>  Brief  for  the  United  States  (00. 6314),  part  II,  p.  146. 
•Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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and  to  prevent,  if  I  could,  not  by  agreement,  but  by  exhortation, 
the  wide  and  sudden  fluctuadon  of  prices  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  eveiyone  interested  in  the  busmess  of  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers."  ^ 

This  ''eidiortation  *'  to  his  fellow-inanufacturers  was  supported 
by  an  claburaLe  SLheiiie  fur  cunt  rolling:  prices.  As  a  result  of  the 
dinner  a  general  Advisory  Committee  of  five  members  was 
appointed,  Mr.  Gary  being  chairman.'  This  committee  was 
empowered  to  appoint  sub-committees;  and  it  did  appoint  nine 
such  committees,  one  on  ore  and  pig  iron,  another  on  rails  and 
billets,  and  so  on.  The  Steel  Coipoiation  was  weU  represented 
on  these  conunittees,  having  two  representatives  on  the  Geneial 
Committee,  and  one  representative  on  each  of  the  nine  sub- 
committees.* The  sub-committees  held  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  countr}^  witli  more  or  less  regularity  for  several 
months.  The  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  was  made  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  sheets 
and  plates.  He  testified  in  the  government  suit  that  shortly  after 
the  dinner  of  November  20,  1907,  he  attended  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburg  of  the  manufacturers  of  tin  phtte  and  sheet  steel,  at 
which  there  were  present  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of 
sheet  steel;  that  this  meeting  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  first  Gary 
dinner;  and  that  at  this  meeting  each  manufacturer  was  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  his  percentage  of  the  busine>>,  and  his  mill 
operations.^  When  the  maintenance  of  the  market  prices  was 
discussed,  what  was  in  mind  was  the  prices  published  by  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  He  further  testified  that, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  meeting,  he  would  ask 
those  pfesent  to  state  whether  they  thought  the  price  was  too 
high,  or  whether  it  was  too  low,  and  that,  when  a  consensus  of 
opinion  had  been  reached,  he  would  call  on  each  one  to  state 
what  policy  he  would  follow  with  respect  to  prices.*  He  made  it 
clear  to  the  members  that  agreements  were  illegal  ;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  agreement,  no  penalties,  and  no  restriction  of  out- 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  62x4),  put  II,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  X47.  *  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
*Ibid.,  p  150.                                           '  *  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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put.  But  in  response  to  inquiry  from  the  government  examiner 
he  stated  that  he  thought  that  there  was  a  general  understand- 
ing that  their  policy  would  be  to  market  their  product  at  the 
then  prevailing  price  until  they  notified  their  oompetitois  that 
they  wanted  to  dhange  their  price."  ^  The  witness  also  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tube  manufiacturers  and  of  the  manufacturers 
of  billets  and  sheet  bars,  and  they  were  conducted  on  substan- 
tially tlie  same  basis.  The  priesident  of  the  McKeesport  Tin 
Plate  Company  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  meetin^^s  was  to 
maintain  a  steady  price,  and  that  after  prices  were  announced  he 
would  feel  under  a  moral  obligation  to  sell  at  that  price  imtil  he 
notified  his  competitors  of  an  intention  to  cfattoge.'  Much 
additional  testimony  might  be  dted;  but  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Steel  Coipoiation 
from  1903  to  December  31, 1910,  will  suffice: 

**Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  the  purpose,  in  ihv  creation 
of  these  sub  commit  lees  to  reach  a  general  understanding  as  to 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  to  bring  about  the  main- 
tenance of  them. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  understandings  as  to  what  those  prices  would 
be? 

The  Witness.  There  were. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  maintained  or  not  as  a  result  ol  those 

understandings? 
The  Witnesi>.  1  hey  were."' 

It  seems  clear  that  through  the  General  Committee  and  the 
sulxommittees  the  manufacturers  of  steel  coof>erated,  not  only 
in  maintaining  the  market  price,  but  also  in  making  the  market 
price  identical  with  that  quoted  by  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

In  February,  1909,  this  policy  of  cooperation  was  temporarily 

abandoned.  Business  had  so  declined  in  volume  that  the  inde- 
pendents refused  to  abide  by  the   understandings,"  and  sold  at 

t  Brief  for  the  United  Stotes  (no.  6214),  part  II,  p.  153. 

>Ibid.,  p.  168. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  169-169. 
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prices  determined  by  themselves.*  The  Steel  Cnr{)()ration 
attempted  for  a  time  to  maintain  prices  by  itself,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  attempt,  and  established  an  open  market  in  steel 
products*  except  In  lails.'  In  October,  1909,  the  meetings  d  the 
steel  manufACtuieis  at  luncheons  and  dumers  were  resumed,  and 
the  result  was  the  restomtJon  of  the  policy  of  codpeiation.^  In 
the  fall  of  iQio  and  the  early  part  of  19TI  there  were  further 
meetings  of  ihe  officials  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  with  the  other 
steel  manufacturers. 

Fortunately  the  speeches  made  at  the  dmner  of  January  it, 
191 1,  have  been  preserved,  and  these  clearly  show  the  workings 
of  the  Gary  dinners.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Gaiy  said  in  part: 

'*We  have  something  better  to  guide  and  control  us  in  our 
business  methods  than  a  contract  which  depends*  upon  written 
or  verbal  promises  with  a  penalty  attached.  We,  as  men,  as 
gentlemen,  as  friends,  as  neighbors,  having  been  in  close  com- 
munication aiul  contact  iluring  the  last  few  years,  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  entertain  for  one  another  respect  and  atTec- 
tionate  regard.  We  have  reached  a  position  so  high  in  our  lines 
of  activity  that  we  are  bound  to  protect  one  another;  and  when  a 
man  reaches  a  position  where  his  honor  is  at  stake,  where  even 
more  than  life  itself  is  concerned,  where  he  can  not  act  or  fail  to 
act  except  with  a  distinct  and  clear  understanding  that  his  honor 
is  involved,  then  he  has  reached  a  position  that  is  more  binding 
on  him  than  any  written  or  verbal  contract.'*  * 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Gar\'  further  said  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  pi  ic  es  at  that  time.  At  this  same 
dinner  a  representative  of  Jones  and  Laughlin  said  in  part.  ''I 
hope  it  will  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  here  to-night  that  we  will 
maintain  the  present  prices." '  The  president  the  Ashland 
Steel  Company  said  that  so  far  as  his  company  was  concerned, 
"weareieady  and  willing  to  still  cooperate  to  do  what  we  can  to 

*  333  Fed.  Rep.  175. 

*  Brief  for  tbe  United  States  (no.  6214),  part  II,  p.  200* 

*  lh\d.,  p.  207. 

*  Ibid.,  (no.  4S1),  voL  II,  pp.  989-990. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  993. 
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maintain  prices."  ^  Mr.  Gary,  during  the  course  of  the  dinner, 
called  on  practically  ail  o£  the  leading  steel  manufacturers,  and 
eacfa^  almost  without  exception,  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  existing  prices,  or  as  ready  to  support  the 
cooperative  movement  with  respect  to  prices. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  Stanley  Com- 
miiiee  of  the  iiouse  of  Representatives  or  m  antkiixition  of  the 
government  suit,  the  Gary  dinners  came  to  an  end  in  191 1,  and 
judging  from  the  movement  of  prices,  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ment was  given  up.  With  respect  to  these  dinners  the  Stanley 
Committee  said: 

''We  think  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  Gary  dinners 
were  instituted  as  a  means  of  convesdng  to  the  entire  iron  and 
steel  industry  information  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  upon  the  questions  of  output  and 
prices  and  of  impressing  upon  all  engaged  in  the  industry  that 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  We  further  beheve  that  by  this  means  prices  were 
maintained,  ou^ut  restricted,  competition  stifled,  and  trade 
restrained,  just  as  certamly,  just  as  effectively,  and  just  as 
unlawfully  as  had  been  done  under  the  discarded  pooling  agree- 
ments of  former  years.'' ' 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  policy  of 
Cixjperation,  promoted  by  pools  and  dinners,  is  the  course  of  the 
price  of  lie^semer  steel  rails.  From  1867  to  1900  (the  year  before 
the  formation  of  the  steel  trust)  the  price  of  steel  rails  varied 
every  year;  in  no  two  years  during  all  this  period  did  it  continue 
the  same.'  Prior  to  t  Ik  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  there 
was  severe  competition  in  steel  rails,  and  the  price  fell  from  $28 
per  ton  in  1896  to  $17  per  ton  in  1898.  A  combination  then 
raised  the  price  for  a  time  to  $35,  but  early  in  1901  it  went  as  low 
as  $26.  In  April,  1901,  the  Steel  Corporation  began  operations; 
in  May  the  price  of  rails  was  fixed  at  $28  per  ton;  and  the  price 
remained  at  that  figure  up  to  the  date  of  the  government  suit^ 

>  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  4S1),  vol.  II,  p.  998. 

*  Stinky  Committee  Report,  p.  ia6. 

'  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  6214),  part  I,  p.  23. 
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having  been  effectively  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corfxjratioh  in 
cooperation  with  the  independent  steel  manufacturers.  This 
price  of  $2S,  it  may  be  noted,  was  some  $io  per  ton  higher  than 
the  prices  that  prevailed  during  when  there  was 

competition  between  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the 
lOmms  Steel  Company  ;  though  the  prices  of  iSgj^-tSgS  yiMed 
these  companies  a  substantial  profit^  The  ability  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  maintain  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  an  arbitrar}^ 
figure,  despite  marked  fluctuations  in  demand  -  and  in  manufac- 
turing costs^  abundantly  testi^es  to  the  tremendous  power  of  this 
mammoth  oneanization. 


*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  T,  p.  169. 

2  In  1901,  99.9  per  cent  of  the  rails  sold  were  Re^semer  rails.  Since  than 
date  Bessemer  rails  have  lx.*en  largely  siiper^cdul  t;\  open-hearth  rails.  la 
IQ12  only  one  third  of  the  rails  sold  were  Bessemer  rails.  Brief  for  the 
Sleel  Corporation  (no.  481),  p.  215. 
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THB  mXERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY ' 

The  International  Harvester  Company — the  harvester  trust — 
was  organized  in  New  Jersey  on  August  12, 1902.  It  represented 
a  consolidation  of  the  five  leading  manufacturers  of  harvesting 
machines, — ^the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company 
(with  a  factoiy  at  Chicago),  the  Deering  Harvester  Company 
(with  a  factory  at  Chicago),  the  Warder,  Bushnell  and  Glessner 
Company  (with  a  factory  at  Springfield,  Ohio),  the  Piano  Manu- 
lac  luring  Company  with  a  factory  at  Piano,  Illinois  (near 
Chicago),  and  the  Milwaukee  Har\'ester  Company  (with  a 
factory  at  Milwaukee).*  The  hve  plants  of  these  companies, 
according  to  an  official  statement,  were  the  largest  and  most 
complete  of  their  kind  in  the  world.'  Among  them  they  pro- 
duced approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  harvesting 
machines  m  the  United  States.^  Theur  control  of  the  harvester 
trade  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  them  (the  great  grain  growing 
states  of  the  country)  was  even  greater  than  85  |>er  cent,  since 
the  leading  tumpetitors  of  the  trust  were  located  in  New  York 

*  On  the  lotematioittl  Harvester  Company  aee:  Report  of  the  Commis- 
tioatt  of  CofpWKtkms  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  March  3, 
1913;  Reix)rt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Causes  of  High  Prices 
of  Farm  Implements,  May  4,  1920;  Brief  for  the  United  States  in  Interna- 
tional  Harvester  Company  r.  United  States  (no.  757);  Brief  for  the 
International  Harvester  Company  (no  757);  Brief  for  the  United  Suites  in 
International  Har\ester  Company  v.  United  State-  (no.  56);  Brief  for  the  In- 
ternational Harv  ester  Company  Cno.  56);  Appendix  to  defendant's  brief  in 
United  States  i'.  International  Harvester  Company  (no.  624);  237  Missouri 
Reports  369-424;  234  U.  S.  199-215;  214  Fed.  Rep.  987-1012. 

'Report  of  the  Cnmmiwioper  of  Owpontiona  on  the  Interaatfonal  Har- 
vester Company,  p.  67.  HeieafteriefenedU>asRq)ortontheIiiteniatioDal 
Hamrter  Caniiaiiy. 

'Chroo.,  75p  p.  345  (Auguit  16,  1902). 

^Report  on  the  Intematwnal  Harvester  Compaay,  p.  67. 
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state,  ^th  a  market  laigely  confined  to  the  North  Athmtic 
states  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  International  Harvester 

Company  compctiiive  conditions  had  prevailed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  har\'csling  machines.  Notable  improvements  in  the 
manufacturing  processes,  combined  with  a  steady  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  factories^  had  led  to  marked  economies  in  production; 
and  these  in  tuni,  owing  to  competition,  had  led  to  consideiable 
price  reductions.  At  various  periods  during  the  eighties  the 
manufacturers  had  endeavoiedi  through  price  agreements,  to 
hold  competition  m  check,  but  without  marked  success.  In 
1887  and  again  in  1890  attempts  had  been  made  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  in  1890  a  company 
had  actually  been  chartered  for  that  purpose;  but  in  both  in- 
stances the  plan  had  fallen  through.  From  1890  until  the 
organization  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  in  1902 
apparently  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  effect  a  consolidation. 
CompetiUon,  generally  speaking,  had  been  quite  active.  In  fact 
the  orgaiuzers  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  subse* 
quently  claimed  that  it  was  the  severity  of  competition  that 
made  a  combination  necessar\'.  The  president  of  ihc  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  characterized  the  compLtition  as 
fierce;  list  prices  could  not  be  maintained.^  Mr.  Glessner,  of 
Warder,  Bushnell  and  Glessner,  expressed  the  opinion  that  ''in 
the  harvester  business  there  was  a  competition  never  known  in 
any  other  business  in  the  work!.''  ^  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Pkno 
Manufacturing  Company,  testified  that  competition  was  so 
severe  that  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  dealers  were 
making  anything.'  Moreover,  the  Commis^oner  who  heard 
the  testimony  in  a  suit  in  a  Missouri  court  described  the  compe- 
tition as  "active,  persistent,  strenuous,  and  tierce."  * 

The  claim  that  the  formation  of  a  harvester  trust  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  ruinous  competition  was  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of 

*  Report  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  p.  59. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

*  237  Missouri  Reports  384. 
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Cofporations  in  its  investigation  of  the  International  Harvester 
Qunpany.  "There  is  no  doubt"  said  the  Bureau,  '*that  the 
principal  motive  lor  the  f  oimation  of  the  Ihteniational  Harvester 
Co.  was  to  elinunate  competition  and  to  secure  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  trade.''  ^  Though  the  desire  to  eliminate  competition 
led  to  llic  organi/.al  ion  of  the  trust,  yet  competition  was  not  so 
severe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  as  to  make  the  formation  of 
a  trust  necessary.  Most  0/  the  larger  companies,  it  reported,  had 
been  making  considerable  profits,  and  sometimes  very  huge 
profits.'  Specific  information  as  to  the  profits  of  the  harvester 
companies  prior  to  1902  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  such  data  as 
was  gathered  by  the  Bureau  related  only  to  the  five  companies 
which  united  to  foim  the  trust.  But  these  five  companies,  as  has 
been  p)ointed  out,  included  the  five  leading  manufacturers,  and 
produced  o\  ct  four-fifths  of  the  total  output.  Such  data  as  was 
av-ailable  showL'fl  that  in  general  the  profits  of  the  large  com- 
panies had  been  (|uitL  high  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
oiganization  of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The 
Vhno  Manufacturing  Company,  it  is  true,  had  sustained  a 
deficit  in  both  1900  and  1901,  and  the  profits  of  the  Milwaulcee 
Company  had  been  low  In  1901;  but  the  profits  of  the  McCor- 
mick  and  Deering  companies  had  been  high  in  every  one  of  the 
five  years,  and  the  profits  oi"  the  Milwaukee  Company  and  of 
Warder,  Bushnell  and  Glessner  (the  Champion  Company)  had 
generally  been  high.^  It  is  significant  that  in  three  of  the  five 
years  for  which  the  profits  were  shown  the  aggregate  annual 
profit  of  the  five  competing  companies  was  greater  than  the 
reported  profit  of  the  trust  during  any  one  of  the  first  six  years 
of  Its  existence,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  lact  that  the 
period  after  190a  was  one  of  great  prosperity.^  It  is  also  signi- 
ficant that  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  taking  over  of 

*  KL{x>rt  on  the  International  Hancsler  Company,  p.  70. 
*Ibid.,  p.  62. 
'Ibid.,  p.  63. 

«Ibid.,  p.  64.  A  pcMsible  explanatbn  of  the,  low  "reported"  profit  of 
the  tnat  is  the  laige  amount  of  eutiings  put  back  into  the  buanesB,  ea^ 
pedally  in  new  Unea  and  in  plaata  abroad. 
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the  business  of  the  five  companies  which  combined  to  form  the 
trust  reported  that  each  of  these  companies  had  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  ^*  prosperous,  profitable  and  growing  business,"  *  In 
addition,  the  McCormick  and  Deering  companies,  espectaUy, 
had  been  mcreasing  their  business  xapidly  prior  to  the  meiger.* 
The  Bureau  by  way  of  conclusion  said:  "This  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  taken  in  connection  with  the  compara< 
tively  high  rates  ui  profits  earned  on  the  capital  invested  is  stron<» 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  companies  which  originally  formed 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  were  generally  not  suffering 
from  excessive  competition.  The  combination,  therefore,  can 
not  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation." ' 

The  argument  most  frequently  advanced  in  favor  of  trusts  is 
that  they  make  possible  economies  not  otherwise  realizable. 
But — so  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  claims — ^the  expectation 
of  reducing  costs  was  only  a  secondary  moti\'c  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  harvester  trust.*  This  matter  will  be  considered  in 
more  detail  later  on  in  this  chapter,  but  at  this  point  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  International  Company  did  effect  a  high  degree 
of  Integration.  Through  its  constituent  companies  it  acquired 
coal  lands,  iron  ore  properties,  iron  and  steel  plants,  timber  lands, 
and  saw  miUs.  By  supplying  itself  with  its  diief  mw  materials  at 
cost,  the  company  not  only  had  an  assured  supply,  but  kept  for 
itself  the  profits  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other  con- 
cerns. (This  assumes  tlial  liie  company  could  produce  its  steel, 
for  example,  cheaper  than  it  could  buy  it  from  the  steel  trust,  an 
assumption  apparenily  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
company  continued  to  make  its  own  steel.)  With  the  manu- 
facturing properties  also  went  binder  twine  mills  and  several 
industrial  railroads.    The  McCormick  concern  owned  the 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  56),  pp.  18-19. 

*  Between  iS^  and  1902  the  assets  of  the  McConnkk  Company  increased 
from  It  a  million  to  $50  miUioOy  all  from  caminga^  Its  laks  of  die  piincqMl 
harvcsdng  madiines  increased  from  371,313  in  igoo  tp  Sos,si7  in  190a;  and 
tlie  Deering  Company's  sales  increased  during  the  same  period  from  281^74 
to  370,107.  Brief  for  the  .United  States  (no.  56),  p.  8. 

*  Report  on  the  Ihteroatioinal  Harvester  Company^  p.  66* 

*  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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Ilfinois  Northern  Railway,  a  short  line  connecting  the  McCor- 

mick  plant  and  other  industrial  enterprises  with  several  railroads 
entering  Chicago;  and  the  Plauo  i  uncem  owned  the  Chicago, 
West  Pullman  and  Southern  Railway. 

Another  motive  in  the  organization  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  was  the  promotion  of  the  export  trade  in 
agricultural  implements.  It  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany that  none  of  the  companies  then  in  the  business  had  suffi- 
cient capital  and  credit  to  develop  the  foreign  trade  adequately, 
or  had  sufficient  trained  harvester  men  to  create  an  organization 
that  would  eilcc Lively  cover  the  foreign  field. ^  The  foreign  trade 
argument,  it  may  be  noted,  is  often  cited  as  a  justification  for  the 
trust.  Just  what  importance  this  factor  played  here  is  hard 
to  say.  The  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  shows  that  the  five  companies  that  entered 
the  trust  had  already  built  up  a  veiy  large  export  business;  and 
this  was  true,  also,  of  the  four  independent  harvester  companies 
in  New  York  state.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  harvesting 
machines  were  then  being  marketed  all  over  the  world.  After 
the  Interna  I  iunal  Harvester  Company  wa;^  organized,  the  foreip^i 
trade,  it  is  true,  was  much  extended,  yet  whether  this  resulted 
from  the  organization  of  the  trust  or  whether  it  would  have  come 
about  anyhow  is  something  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  judg- 
ment— is,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Smith,  '*a  inere  matter  of 
speculation.'" 

Still  another  motive  for  the  formation  of  trusts  is  the  profit 
obtained  by  the  promoters.^  The  bankers  who  promoted  the 

harvester  trust  received  S3,i48»t97  in  stock  for  the  Milwaukee 
Harv'ester  Company, — one  oi  the  five  original  companies.  This 
sum  seems  to  have  represented  the  value  of  the  property  con- 
veyed. In  addition  they  received  $2,957,143  in  stock  for  their 
services  as  promoters,  this  sum  being  over  and  above  all  expenses 

>  Brief  for  th«  Inteinatioiial  Harvester  Company  (no.  56),  pp.  55*56. 
Sec  also  p.  525 

'  RefK)rt  on  tlu  Tntematioiul  Harvester  Company,  pp.  71-72. 
'214  Fed.  Rep.  993. 
*  a.  pp.  293  seq. 
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incurred  in  the  lormation  of  ihe  Harvester  Company.  This 
payment  of  almost  $3,000,000,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Coipoiations,  was  excessive.  To  the  extent  that  it  was  excessive 
it  served  as  an  inducement  for  the  promoters  to  fonn  the  trust 
But  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  much  impor* 
tance  to  tlus  foctor  in  endeavoring  to  explain  the  oiganization 
of  the  Intemational  Harvester  Company. 

The  lonnation  of  the  International  Harvesler  Company  was 
noteworthy  for  the  absence  of  any  important  overcapitalization. 
Al  iLs  organization  the  company  had  a  capital  of  $i2o,ooo,cxx), 
all  common  stock  (no  bonds).  Without  going  into  the  financial 
details  of  the  promotion,  half  of  the  stock  iS()o,coo,ooo'>  was 
issued  for  cash,  which  was  to  constitute  working  capital;  and  the 
other  half  was  issued  for  the  properties  acquired  and  for  bankers' 
conunissions.'  Whether  there  was  any  overcapitalization 
depended  therefore  on  whether  the  properties  acquired  were 
worth  160,000,000.  The  organisers  appraised  the  value  of  the 
property  at  approximately  $67,000^000,  not  counting  good  will, 
and  the  company  clahned,  therefore,  that  it  omunenced  opera- 
tions with  a  surplus  of  $7,000,000.'  The  Bureau,  however, 
regarded  the  appraisal  value  as  excessive.  Though  it  found  it 
diiliciili  lo  arrive  al  an  accurate  valuation  because  of  the  fact 
that  tlic  records  of  the  company  were  not  well  kept,an(l  because 
in  some  instances  the  company  dtnii d  acctsjs  to  the  records, 
nevertheless  the  Bureau  felt  that  a  fair  valuation  would  be  about 
$49^000,000,  not  including  the  good  will.'  Zn  the  opinion  of  the 
Bureau,  the  difference  between  $60,000,000  and  $49,000,000 
must  be  ^r^iarded  as  having  been  issued  for  good  will  and  promo* 
tion  services.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  good  will  was  brought  into  the  merger,  quite  apart 
from  any  so-called  merger  value.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
the  Intemational  Harvester  Company  was  overcapitidized,  it 

^  Report  on  the  Ihtematiaiial  Harvester  Company,  p.  86. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  95.  See  aho  Report  of  the  hiteniatioiial  Harvester  Coaipeuy 
for  1907,  in  Chffon.,  86,  pp.  1471-1474. 
'Report  on  the  Intemational  Harvester  Company,  VP'  94t  9^ 
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was  only  to  a  slight  degree.  This  variatka  from  the  customary 
practice  is  perhaps  to  he  explained  partly  by  the  stock  market 

conditions  in  1902,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  constituent 
companies  were  for  the  most  part  close  corporations.  The 
Mr( omiick  family  alone  received  42.6  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  international  Company,  and  the  Deering  family  received 
34.4  per  cent.  These  two  groups  between  them,  therefore,  re- 
ceived 77  per  cent  of  the  total  capitaiizatioa,  and  were  thus  in 
full  control. 

After  its  oiganization  the  Intetnatioiial  Harvester  Company 
acquired  a  number  of  competing  enterprises.  In  1903  it  pur- 
chased D.  M.  Osborne  and  Company,  the  leading  indqiendent 
concern.^  This  company  had  its  plant  at  Auburn,  New  Yoik, 

and  was  thus  in  a  favorable  px)sition  to  compete  for  the  export 
trade.  Its  chief  produci  was  harvesting  machines,  but  it  also 
•  manufactured  tillage  implements  and  binder  twine.  As  part  of 
the  terms  of  the  sale  the  two  leadint?  active  stockholders  of  the 
Osborne  concern  agreed  that  for  a  pericxl  of  ten  y^rs  they  would 
not  engage  in  the  business  in  the  United  Stntes  (except  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico),  Europe  (except  Belgium  and  Holland), 
South  America,  or  Australia,  thus  evidencing  the  monopolistic 
puipose  of  the  Intenmtional  Harvester  Company.  During 
1903  and  1904  the  puidiase  of  the  Osborne  concern  was  kept 
secret.  Hiis  was  at  the  request  of  the  Osborne  Company,  in 
Older  to  enable  it  to  collect  its  bills  receivable.'  During  this 
period  an  official  of  the  Osborne  Company  made  affidavits,  as 
required  by  Llie  anti-trust  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  tliat  tlie 
company  was  not  a  parly  to  any  agreement  or  combinalion  to 
fix  prices  or  output,  and  that  it  had  not  entered  into  any  arrange- 
ment which  in  any  way  tended  to  interfere  with  full  and  free 
comp>etition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  its  products.'' 

During  1903-1904  some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  acquired  the  Minnie  Harvester 
Company,  the  Aultmann-Miller  Company,  and  the  Keystone 

^  Report  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  p.  137. 
♦Brief  for  the  International  Harvesltr  Company  (no.  757),  p.  38. 
*  Report  on  the  Intemational  Harvester  Company,  p.  296. 
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Company.  These  three  campanlcH  were  competitors  of  the 
Internatioiiftl  Companyi  and  were  acquited — ^the  Bureau  be* 
lieved—Iargdy,  if  not  almost  wholly,  for  the  puipose  of  eiimi- 
nating  their  competition.^  In  each  case  the  control  was  kept 
secret,  and  the  companies  passed  as  independents.  In  1905  these 
three  companies  (and  the  Osborne  Company)  were  transferred  to 
the  International  Company,  ap])arcnlly  as  Uil'  rcsuli  of  a  change 
ol  policy  on  the  jjarl  of  the  management.  Thereupon  the  pro- 
duction of  binders  at  these  three  plants  was  discontinued,  and 
the  plants  were  used  to  manufacture  binder  twine,  auto  buggies, 
trucks,  and  other  lines. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  also  endeavored  to 
extend  its  control  to  other  lines  of  fann  machinery, — lines  not 
competing  with  harvesting  machines  In  1904  some  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  secured  control  of  the  Weber  Wagon 
Company;  and  in  1905  the  property  of  this  company  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  International.  The  Weber  concern  occupied  a  very 
important  position  in  the  farm  wagon  trade;  and  through  it  and 
the  later  extension  of  its  business  the  IntLrnalionai  Harvester 
Company  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  line. 

In  1906  the  International  Company  acquired  a  manure 
spreader  plant,  and  subsequently  it  attained  a  commanding 
position  in  this  branch  also.  The  company,  in  addition,  became 
the  selling  agent  for  a  number  of  concerns  making  plows,  seeding 
machines,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  broadened  its  interest  in  the 
farm  machinery  trade. 

The  company  also  developed  the  new  Imes  at  its  old  plants. 
Thus,  at  the  MUwaukee  plant  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
engines,  cream  separators,  and  tractors  was  begun  in  1904, 1905, 
and  1909,  respectively.  The  brands  formerly  made  at  the  Mil- 
waukee |)hi!it  v.ere  thereafter  made  al  the  McCormick  works. 
Likewi>e  the  Piano  plant  ceased  manufacturing  harvesters — the 
brands  formerly  turned  out  there  were  thenceforth  manufac- 
tured at  the  Dcerinp  plant— and  in  1905  and  1906  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  manure  spreaders  and  wagons.  The  Cham- 
pion plant  continued  to  make  harvesting  madunes,  but  it  added 
1  Report  on  the  lotefiiational  Harvester  Company,  p.  141. 
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hay  tools  in  1903,  seeders  in  1906,  and  manure  spreaders  in  1908. 
In  1910  a  large  tractor  works  was  opened  in  Cliicago.  This 
was  the  only  important  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural Implements  constructed  by  the  company  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  sales  end  this  extension  into  new  fines  was  quite 

advantageous.  The  sales  of  harvesting  machines  in  any  given 
territory  are  generally  made  wilhiii  a  comparatively  shorL  period 
in  each  year.  The  sales  force  in  the  past  had  been  employed  for 
only  a  few  niDntlis  during  each  year,  and  it  had  then  Ix  tn  dis- 
banded.^ The  extension  of  the  business  to  include  a^^ricultural 
implements  used  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  made  it  possible 
to  sustain  an  all-year-round  selling  oig^nization,  thus  contribut- 
ing decidedly  to  its  efficiency. 

The  Harvester  Company  also  strengthened  its  position  in  the 
eiport  trade.  This  it  did  by  the  purduse  of  foreign  companies, 
or  by  the  construction  of  plants  abroad.  For  example,  in  1903 
the  International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada  was  hicor- 
porated.  It  built  a  large  harvester  factory  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, and  subsequenlls  added  ullage  implements,  seeders,  and 
manure  spreaders.  Other  smaller  plants  were  likewise  acquired 
in  Canada.  The  Harvester  Company  also  Iniilt  or  acquired 
plants  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  organized 
marketing  companies  in  a  number  of  other  countries.  The 
establishment  of  these  factories  abroad  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  protective  policy  of  these  foreign  countries.  General^ 
speaJdrig,  it  proved  more  profitable  for  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  to  manufacture  the  machines  abroad  (thus 
saving  the  tariff  duty)  than  to  make  them  in  this  country  and 
export  them.  Obviously  there  was  a  great  saving  in  transporta- 
tion charges  as  well,  though  this  saving  was  offset  in  part,  at 
l^st,  by  the  greater  cost  of  jircKluction  in  the  foreign  j)lants,  the 
industrv'  Ix  ini^  one  particularly  suitable  to  this  countr>',  and  one 
in  which  tlic  economies  of  large-scale  production  are  great. 

In  1915  there  was  made  an  important  reorganization  directly 
affecting  the  newly  acqiured  lines  and  the  foreign  business.  On 
>  Brief  lor  tbe  Xntemationsl  Harvester  Company  (no.  757)1  P*  ^i* 
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account  of  the  suit  hnnitjbt  by  the  f»ovemment  to  elTect  the 
dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  board 
of  diiecton  oiganized  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  Januaiy  27 
a  new  company,  called  the  International  Harvester  Cocpoia- 
tioo.'  To  the  Coipoiation  were  transfened  aU  the  domestic 
plants  exdusivdy  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  "new 
lines/'  all  the  foreign  plants,  and  aO  the  transportation  com- 
panies.* The  capitalization  of  the  Corporation  consisted  of 
$30,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $40,000,000  common.  This,  it 
may  be  noted,  represented  just  half  the  total  of  each  class  uf 
stock  of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  Company, 
starting  out  with  a  capital  of  $120,000,000,  all  common,  had  in 
1907  converted  half  of  the  common  into  preferred.  In  1910  it 
had  declared  a  33  1/3  per  cent  common  stock  dividend,  thus 
increasing  its  total  capitalization  to  $140,000,000.  Because  of 
the  oiganization  of  the  CarporaUm  with  a  capital  of  $7  OyOOOfOOOy 
the  Company  reduced  its  aq>ital  from  $i40,ooO|00o  to  $70,000,- 
000,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  N€w  Jersey } 

This  plan  of  dissolution  was  approved  by  the  stockholders  in 
February,  1913.  Of  this  plan  the  Bureau  said:  If  intended  as  a 
part  of  a  proposed  plan  of  disintegration,  the  Bureau  regards 
this  mclhod  of  division  as  ver)^  unsatistactory.  Obviously,  it 
docs  not  touch  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  company  as  a 
combination  of  competitors,  namely,  the  consolidation  of  the 
chief  harvesting-machine  plants  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
the  McConnick,  Deering,  Champion,  and  Osborne  works.''  ^ 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  another  company, 
which  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing  companies.  This  is  the  International  Harvester  Com- 

t  C3inm.,  g6,  p.  365  (Fcbruaiy  i,  1913). 
*  Report  oa  the  Intentttiiiiial  Hamster  Compaiiy,  pp.  169, 174. 
'HbUers  of  the  $70,000,000  cancelled  stcK  k  were  entitled  to  receive  cub 
(Isoo  per  share)  or  sham  in  the  oom^Modiog  cIbsb  of  security  of  the  Coi^ 

ration. 

^  Report  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  p.  178. 
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pany  of  America.  In  the  original  merger  the  International 
Harvester  Company  did  not  acquire  the  stocks  of  the  companies 
combined;  it  merely  acquired  their  properties.  But  a  few  weeks 
later  it  did  acquire  the  capital  stock  of  the  Milwaukee  Har- 
vester Company,  and  with  it  its  charter.^  The  stock  of 
this  Gompany,  as  distinguished  from  its  foctoiy  (which  had 
already  been  acquired),  was  secured  in  order  tliat  the  company 
might  be  employed  as  a  selling  agency,  and  thus  relieve  the 
Intemationa]  Harvestor  Company  <^  the  restrictions  that  it  was 
likely  to  meet  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  other  states.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  some  states  excluded  corporations  with  a  capital  as 
large  as  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Con]i)any,  and  the 
laws  of  others,  while  admitting  foreign  corporations  flhat  is, 
corporations  chartered  outside  the  state),  subjected  them  to 
heavy  taxation,  and  sometimes,  if  they  were  trusts,  refused  to 
license  them.  The  International  Harvester  Company,  being  a 
new  coiporation,  would  doubtless  have  experienced  some  delay 
in  securing  licenses  in  the  several  states;  it  might  have  been 
denied  a  license  in  others  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  trust; 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  subject  to  heavy  taxation, 
since  the  laws  of  some  states  made  the  amount  of  capitalization 
the  basis  of  taxation.  The  Milwaukee  Harvester  Company, 
however,  already  had  licenses  to  do  business  in  the  several  states, 
and  it  vs-as  thus  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  stlliag  agency.  The 
International  Harvester  Company,  therefore,  transferred  to  the 
Milwaukee  Harvester  Company  (the  name  of  which  was  changed 
in  September,  1902,  to  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America)  practically  all  of  its  warehouses  and  other  facilities  for 
the  sale  of  its  machines,  and  constituted  it  its  sole  selling  agent.' 
The  International  Harvester  Company  (of  New  Jersey),  through 
the  ownershq>  of  all  ol  the  capital  stock  of  the  International 
Kurvester  Company  of  America,  of  course  controlled  its  selling 
agent  completely.' 

*  Report  oa  the  Ihtemational  Ilarx  ester  Compuy,  p.  87* 
>Ibid.,  p.  90,  and  237  Missouri  Reports  583. 

'The  use  of  the  Tnternational  Harvester  Company  of  America  as  a  selling 

a^pency  iraa  held  by  the  Suproo^  Court  of  Missouri  to  be  ia  violatiQQ  of  tii« 
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The  International  Harvester  Company  at  its  organization 
produced,  as  we  have  seen,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  countr>''s 
output  of  harvesting  machines.  This  figure  is  not  exact,  since 
the  number  of  eadi  type  of  harvesting  machines  produced  by  the 
independent  concerns  is  not  known.  However,  reasonably  com- 
plete data  for  grain  binders,  mowers,  and  lakes— three  ol  the 
most  important  machinesr— are  available,  and  especially  for  the 
first  two.  We  may  therefore  turn  to  an  examination  of  the 
position  of  the  Intenational  Harvester  Company  in  these  had- 
ing branches  of  the  industry. 

The  number  of  each  of  these  machines  sold  in  tqoi  by  the 
trust  and  by  the  independents,  with  percentages,  is  shown  m  the 
following  table.^ 


Intemattotud  Hanester  Co' 

IhdepemdeiU  eotteems 

No,soid* 

Percent 

Per  caU 

180,024 

90.9 

Mowers  

297,880 

81.2 

68,890 

18.8 

165,219 

67 .0 

81.376  ♦ 

33  0 

The  trust,  it  appears,  sold  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  binders, 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  mowers,  and  nearly  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  rakes.  These  figures,  it  should  be  noted,  are  for  the  total 
sales  of  each  group,  induding  the  export  trade.  Inasmuch  as  the 
independent  binder  concerns  had  a  relatively  large  export  trade, 
the  International  Harvester  Company  undoubtedly  controlled  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  domestic  maiket  than  the  figure  for 

btate  law  forbidding  a  company  with  a  a4>ital  as  large  as  that  of  the  Intema- 
tkmal  Harvester  Company  to  obtahi  a  Iktmat,  and  a  fine  tad  ouiter  (sus- 
pended ooliditioQally),  waa  otdeied.  237  Miaaouri  Reports  374*  398.  This 
decree  waa  affiimed  by  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  United  States.  234 

U.  S.  215. 

Rcix)rt  on  the  Tntcmational  Harvester  Company,  p.  q2. 
'  Number  produced  in  the  case  of  the  Mihvaukct'  ir;m'ester  CoBap$ay. 

*  Number  prmitircd  in  the  <  n<»'  of  ihe  Osborne  Company. 

*  Number  lor  independents  partly  ^timatedr 
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total  sales  (90.9  per  cent)  would  indicate.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
lesser  degree  of  mowers  also. 

Similar  statistics  are  not  available  for  reapers  or  com  bind- 
eisr-other  important  types  of  harvesting  machines— 3ret  in  all 
probability  the  proportion  of  the  business  in  these  lines  con- 
trolled by  the  International  Harvester  Company  was  nearly  as 
great  as  the  figure  shown  above  for  ^rain  binders. 

Always  pcrtincnl  is  an  txiiniiiuuion  of  ihc  ability  of  a  Irust, 
once  formed,  to  retain  its  monopolistic  j)osition.  Sufficient  data 
are  available  to  indicate  with  substantial  accuracy  the  relative 
position  of  the  International  Company  and  the  independents 
in  the  leading  lines  from  1902  to  1911  and  in  1918.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  grain  binders  is  shown  in  the  table 
beiow.^ 


FEODOcnoN  Of  Grain  Bindbbs  in  tbb  Uniibd  States,  iqos-iqxi,  1918 


ItUertutiionai  Harvester  Co» 

Indepettdents ' 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

180,401  ' 

90.9 

18,128 

9.1 

1903  

184,817 

94.2 

11,448 

s.« 

87^7" 

89.1 

10,649 

10.9 

190s  

102,8^3 

90.0 

11,469 

10.0 

10S.666 

87.0 

13  0 

117,854 

88.5 

15.264 

104,547 

89  7 

12,054 

10  i 

I90Q  

ICX>,204 

87.1 

14.848 

129 

87.0 

18,701 

146,981 

87.0 

2i»9»3 

130 

53.381 

65  3 

28,312 

34.7 

'  Report  on  the  Intemalional  Harvester  Company,  p.  180;  and  Report  of 
ihe  Federal  Tnde  CommisBkm  00  the  Causes  of  High  Prices  of  Faim  hnple- 
meots.  p.  679. 

*Oii^t  of  the  five  onupanies  entering  the  trust  in  1902. 
*When  the  number  produced  by  the  independents  was  not  known,  the 
onmher  sold  waa  used  instead.  As  a  rule  it  made  little  difference  which  figure 
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From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  appears  that  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  increased  its  pro|)ortion  of  the 
output  of  binders  from  90.9  per  cent  in  1902  to  94.3  per  cent  in 
1903.  This  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  acqtusition  in  1903  ol 
the  important  Osborne  concern.  Bqpnning  in  1903  there  was 
a  decline,  until  in  1906  only  87.0  per  cent  of  tlie  output  was  pro- 
duced by  the  trust  After  a  sli^t  increase  in  1907  and  1908  the 
percentage  declined  again  in  1909  to  87,  where  it  remained  in 
19x0  and  191 1.  The  International  Harvester  Company,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  acquisition  of  several  comp>etitors,  did  not 
quite  hold  its  own.  MorcoN'er,  it  is  significant  thai  while  the 
total  output  of  the  iniiependenls  increased  between  1902  and 
191 1,  notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  several  of  their  number 
by  the  Harvester  Company,  the  total  output  of  the  trust  ac- 
tually declined.  Nevertheless  the  International  Company  still 
had  in  19x1  a  monopoly  position  in  the  manufacture  of  binders. 
Between  1911  and  1918,  however,  the  company  lost  heavily. 
Whereas  in  191 1  it  had  produced  87  per  cent  of  the  total  ou^t, 
by  1918  its  percentage  had  fallen  to  65.3  per  cent'  This  marked 
dedine  was  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  some  of  its  competitors^ 
and  partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  1918  of  the  export  trade,  in 
which  the  Inteniational  Ibrvcster  Company  was  the  leading 
factor. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  mowers  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  245.' 

As  with  binders,  tiie  International  Harvester  Company, 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  Osborne  concern,  increased  its 
proportion  of  the  country's  output  of  mowers  in  the  year  after  its 
organization.  In  1902  the  company  produced  82.5  per  cent  ol  the 
mowers  produced  m  this  country;  in  1903,  87.7  per  cent  Yet 
its  proportion  since  1903  has  shown  a  declining  tendency.  In 
191 1  it  amounted  to  76.6  per  cent,  and  in  1918  to  only  59.5  per 

>  Report  of  the  FcdenJ  Twde  Omuniwon  on  the  Oaun  of  High  Fkiocs 
of  Farm  Implements,  p.  679. 

•Report  on  the  International  ITarvo^tcr  Company,  p.  t8?;  and  Report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commisabn  o&  the  Causes  of  Hi^  Prices  ol  Faim  Imple- 
ments, p.  679. 
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FaoDucnon  or  Mowbbs  in  the  United  States,  1902-191X,  19x8 


IntenuUUmal  BanesUr  Co. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Far  cent 

324,180  « 

82. S 

68,913 

17-5 

518.505 

87.7 

44,755 

12.3 

«W  

8a.  I 

17.9 



950^77 

84.x 

47,468 

IS.9 

t9o6  

213**69 

79  0 

56,860 

ai.o 

w  

260,764 

8x.6 

58.730 

X8.4 

1908  

a76,349 

82.1 

60,467 

17.9 

1909  

80.7 

66,970 

19  3 

260,526 

77-7 

74,630 

22.3 

241,285 

76.6 

73,886 

23.4 

X918.  

111,501 

59  5 

75.809 

40  5 

cent.  Whereas  the  output  of  mowers  by  the  independents 
increased  nearly  7,000  between  1902  and  1918,  that  of  the  trust 
declined  by  over  210,000. 

The  data  for  takes  are  not  so  complete.  The  Bureau  esti- 
mated, however,  that  the  five  companies  merged  into  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  produced  in  1902,  67.8  per  cent 
of  the  lakes;  that  in  1903,  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Osborne 
Company,  the  proportion  probably  exceeded  80  per  cent;  and 
that  in  1911  it  had  fallen  to  about  72  per  cent.-  The  per- 
centage in  1 91 8  was  placed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
at  57  5  * 

The  <{()nnnant  position  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  well  brought  out  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  harvesting  machines  of  all  kinds  sold  in  1911  by  eveiy 

>  \\  hen  the  numUr  produced  by  the  independents  was  not  known,  the 
number  sold  was  used. 

•Output  of  the  five  ownpanies  entering  the  trust  in  1902. 

'Report  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  p.  183.  According 
to  the  for  the  Ihtcfoatioiial  Harvester  Company  (no.  56),  p.  io8a,  the 
Imeraational  ComiMny  in  1905  Boldf?^  per  cent  of  the  i«kes  disposed  of  in 
tins  oountiy,  and  in  1911, 67.8  per  cent 

*  Report  on  the  Causes  of  High  Rnoes  of  Fann  Impknients,  p.  679. 
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concern  contributing  as  much  as  i  per  cent  to  the  country's  total 
sales,  and  the  percentage  sold  by  each.' 

Sales  of  Harvksting  Machines  in  the  United  States  in  191 1,  with 

Percbntagbs 


International  Harvester  Co  

Acme  Harvesting  Maciune  Co  

Johnston  Harvester  Co  

Dene  and  Co  

Emeraon^BiaatiDgham  Co  

W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. . . 

Adriance,  Piatt  and  Co  

Thomas  Mfg.  Co  


Number 

Percent 

374. .^QO 

76.96 

4  8S 

18,684 

3  84 

3  47 

3.g8 

13,017 

a. 67 

8,193 

i.6q 

5,Roo 

I  10 

.The  International  Harvester  Company  in  1911  sold  over 
three<fourths  of  the  total  number  of  harvesting  machines  sold  in 
this  coimtiy.  Its  percentage  would  be  even  larger  were  it  cal- 
culated upon  a  basis  of  value  rather  than  of  number,  since  the 
company's  control,  generally  speaking,  was  greatest  for  the 
higher  priced  machines,  such  as  grain  binders,  com  binders,  and 
headers.  The  next  largest  harvester  concern  was  the  Acme 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $3,500,000  Uhe  capital  of  the  Inter- 
national Company  was  $70,000,000).^  The  Acme  Company 
It'ss  than  5  per  cent  of  the  harvesting  machines  sold  in  thi^ 
counlr\',  and  unlike  the  IiUemational  it  did  not  make  the  entire 
line  of  har\esting  machines.  The  only  independent  concern 
that  did  make  an  entire  line  was  the  Johnston  Harvester  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  producing  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  harvesting  machines,  tn  com 
binders  the  International  Company  in  191 1  had  only  three 
competitors;  in  reapers,  only  four;  and  in  grain  binders,  eight, 
four  of  whom  were  quite  unimportant.  In  mowers  and  rakes 
alone  was  there  any  considerable  number  of  competitors;  but 
none  of  them  had  a^  much  as  8  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  either 
of  these  lines. ^  Again,  hardly  any  pf  the  independents  competed 


■  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  56),  p.  a6. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  110. 


*Ibid.,  p.  III. 
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with  the  International  Company  throughout  the  whole  United 
States;  their  sales  were  confined  mainly  to  the  East,  especially 
New  York  state  and  the  New  England  states. 

Since  the  above  date  (191 1)  a  numl  jcr  of  sirong  concerns  have 
entered  the  field.  Among  tliem  is  1  jeere  and  Compaii>'.  with  a 
capital  in  ron  of  $58,007,100.  1  his  expansion  of  ihe  Deere 
Company  was  made  on  the  principle  of  carrying  a  full  line  (no 
company,  not  even  the  International,  had  a  really  complete  hne 
of  farm  machinery),^  and  the  strong  selling  oiganization  already 
possessed  by  the  Deere  Company  and  by  other  independents 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  secure  a  good  share  of  the  harvesting 
machine  business  than  it  would  have  been  for  a  newly  organized* 
concern. 

So  far  as  the  lines  other  than  harvesting  machines  are  con- 
cerned, the  Bureau  of  Corporations  estimated  that  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  produced  in  1909  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  various  products.* 

Ctomsluedden  55.7 

Binder  twine  55.1  (62.7  in  19x1) 

Manure  spreaders  55.1  (x9Xt) 

Spring  tooth  harrowB  49.1 

Disk  harrows  2$  .q  (43.1  in  191 1) 

Hnv  «it  u  kers  34  2 

Hay  loaders  20.$ 

Fann  wagons  13.0  (about  15.010  191 1) 

Wheded  cultivatois  11. $ 

.  Through  the  acquisition  of  other  companies  and  through  the 
expansion  of  its  own  plants,  the  International  greatly  increased 
its  output  in  the  new  lines.  Naturally  its  monopolistic  position 
in  the  harvesting  machine  trade  facilitated  this  development  of 
its  business. 

How  is  the  ability  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  to 

'  The  acqiiisTtion  of  plow  plants  by  the  International  Harv  ester  Company 
in  loiQ  has  given  it  practically  a  full  line,  since  plows  were  practically  the 
only  t>'pe  of  farm  implement  it  was  not  then  producing. 

'  Report  on  tlic  International  Harvester  Company,  pp.  154-188.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  the  Census  reports  and  the  production  of  the  Intemap 
tional  G>mpany  a^  given  in  its  annual  reports. 
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ipaintain  its  semi-monopolistic  position  to  be  explained?  The 
chief  sources  of  its  power  seem  to  have  been  two:  firsts  its  pro- 
ductive efficiency;  second,  its  possession  of  laige  fimmrlal  re- 
sources. 

First.  The  International  Harvester  Company,  generally 
speaking,  producetl  ils  machines  at  a  lower  cost  than  its  com- 
petitors. This  was  especially  true  of  grain  binders,  the  most 
important  harvesting  machine.  Thus,  the  average  factory  cost 
of  producing  binders  at  the  domestic  plants  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  during  the  two  years  1910  and  191 1  com- 
bined was  $56.33,  the  figures  for  the  different  plants  being 
$54. 1  tf  $56.30,  $64.94  and  $73.76.*  (These  factoiy  costs  do  not 
include  general  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  nor  a  veiy  laige 
item  of  selling  expense.)  The  average  factoiy  cost  for  the  four 
leading  independents  was  S70.83.  (To  some  extent  these  dif- 
ferences in  cost  resulted  from  differences  in  the  machines,  though 
the  machines  were  substantially  similar  in  type.)  For  only  two 
of  the  four  independents  was  the  factory  cost  distinctly  below 
the  highest  factory  cost  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, and  for  one  independent  the  factory  cost  was  distinctly 
higher  than  the  cost  in  any  of  the  four  factories  of  the  Inter- 
national Company.  In  each  instance  the  output  of  the  inde- 
pendent plants  was  much  smaller  than  the  ou^ut  of  any  of  the 
International  Compansr's  plants,  aaxpt  one.  The  relative 
smallness  of  the  independent  pbmts  largely  explains  their  higher 
factoiy  costs.  If  we  prorate  over  the  total  factoiy  costs  the 
general  and  miscellaneous  expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
figures,  the  showing  of  the  independent  plants  is  even  less 
favorable.  WTiile  this  may  be  the  result  in  part  of  different 
methods  of  keeping:  costs,  it  is  unquestionably  due  in  consider- 
able measure  to  the  comparatively  small  output  of  the  inde- 

*  Report  on  the  International  Harvester  Company,  p.  260.  The  basis  of 
the  discussion  of  costs  that  follows  is  the  above  report,  pp.  260-265.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  raw  materials  which  are  producecl  by  tht  Inter- 
national Company  for  its  own  use  are  charged  up  to  costs  on  the  basis  of  the 
pitvailing  market  prices,  and,  therefore,  its  costs  aie  comparable  with  those 
of  the  independent  pvoduoeis. 
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pendent  plants.  H  we  add  the  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses to  the  factoiy  costs,  the  average  cost  ol  binders  for  the 
Intematkmal  Harvester  Company  during  1910-1911  becomes 
$58.5  7 ,  and  for  the  independents  I76.18.  This  difference  is  con- 
siderable, yet,  it  shouM  be  noted,  it  is  no  larger  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  costs  at  the  several  International  plants. 

The  foregoing  differences  in  costs  must  noL  bt;  uadcrsUxxi  Lu 
imiiLute  the  relative  profit  per  niaciiine,  since  the  selling  expense 
of  the  International  Company  was  much  higher  per  machine 
than  that  of  the  independents.  Apparently  this  high  selling 
expense  was  the  result  of  its  elaborate  selling  organization, 
which  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  trade  and  aided  it  in  obtain- 
ing a  large  volume  of  business.  Yet  it  is  still  true,  in  ^ite  of  its 
high  selling  eipense,  that  the  margin  Oi  profit  for  the  Interna- 
tional Company  was  higer  than  it  was  for  the  independents. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  thus  found  one  ol  its 
chief  sources  of  power  in  its  lower  cost  of  producing  l^ders, — 
the  most  important  machine  in  the  harvester  trade. 

Much  the  same  wiis  true  of  mowers  and  nikes.  The  factory 
cost  of  mowers  at  the  four  plants  of  the  International  Company 
ranged  during  the  period  1910-rqii  from  $18.78  to  $27.35, 
averaged  $20.09,  ^^e  independents  the  average  was  $24.98. 
For  some  of  the  independent  plants,  therefore,  the  cost  was  less 
than  for  some  of  the  International  Company  phmts;  in  fact,  at 
all  the  independent  plants  the  factory  cost  was  lower  than  at  the 
plant  of  the  International  Company  with  the  liighest  cost,  and 
at  all  but  two  of  the  independent  plants  the  factoiy  cost  was 
lower  than  at  the  plant  ol  the  International  Company  with  the 
second  highest  cost.  WhUe  some  of  the  independent  plants 
produced  more  mowers  than  did  the  smallest  International 
plant,  yd  most  of  them  produced  less.  None  of  the  indc[)Ln(i- 
ents,  however,  had  an  output  wliic  li  could  compare  with  tlial  of 
the  McCoimick  and  the  Deering  plants,  and  a-  a  result  their 
costs  were  higher  in  comparison.  As  with  binders  the  selling 
expense  was  less  for  the  independent  concerns. 

The  average  cost  of  rakes  for  the  International  Company  was 
$10.84,  and  for  the  uadq^endents  I1247.  The  factoiy  cost  for 
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the  most  efficient  independent  plants  was  thus  much  nearer  the 
factory  cost  for  the  most  efficient  of  the  International  Company 
plants  than  for  either  binders  or  mowers,  and  theiefore  the 
advantage  of  the  trust  was  less  in  this  branch  than  in  the  other 
two  leading  branches. 

It  is  dear  from  what  has  been  said  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
International  Harx^ester  ComjDany  could  produce  harvesting 
machines  more  cheaply  than  its  competitors.*  It  seems  evident, 
also,  that  this  advantage  was  mainly  clue  to  the  large  volume  of 
its  output.  In  the  harvester  business  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, which  requires  the  use  of  a  considerable  variety  of  raw 
materials,  is  highly  elaborate,  and  large  factories  with  expensive 
equipment  arc  necessary.  Low  production  costs  can  be  attained 
only  through  a  minute  division  of  labor;  and  this  invdves  pro- 
duction on  a  laige  scale.  It  was  in  the  laigest  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national Company,  namely,  the  McCoimtck  and  the  Deering 
plants,  that  the  bwest  costs  were  attained;  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  plants  the  costs  were  even  hi^er  than  for  the  independ- 
ents. The  advantage  of  the  trust  in  production  rested,  therefore, 
to  a  very  large  degree  on  the  fad  that  it  included  the  two  largest 
plants.*  The  impurumt  query,  therefore,  is  not  wliether  the 
trust  could  produce  more  cheaply  than  its  smaller  rivals  fihis 
can  hardly  be  disputed),  but  whether  the  McCormick  and  Deer- 
ing plants,  the  largest  in  the  country  in  1902  (and  because  of  the 
volume  of  their  output  possesang  the  lowest  costs)  became  more 
efficient  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  entered  the  trust.  To 
this  question  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  clear.  The  oiganimtion  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  did  not  reduce  the  costs  ol  the  McCormick  and  Deei^ 

*  For  a  lomparison  of  the  cost  of  prodiinnp;  har\  csting  machines  in  igi6 
and  in  191 8  at  the  McCormick  works  of  the  International  Comj)any  and  at 
fi\  e  iniicptrnvJcnt  phnts,  sec  Report  of  the  I'edenil  Trade  Conunission  on  the 
Causes  of  High  Prices  of  Farm  Implements,  p.  669. 

*The  output  of  binden  at  the  McConnick  plant  duiiiiK  eadi  year  fran 
1903  to  191 1  exceeded  by  at  least  ^jht  times  the  output  of  bniden  at  any 
independoit  plant  during  the  correspondhig  year.  The  output  of  nxiwers  at 
the  McConnkk  plant  was  six  times  greater  than  the  output  of  any  independ* 
ent 
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ing  plants  through  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  their  output 
(perhaps  the  most  important  factor  Itadmg  to  low  costs),  be- 
cause the  volume  of  production  at  these  plants  was  as  great  prior 
to  the  merger  as  at  any  subsequent  date.' 

Second.  Another  element  of  strength  was  the  possession  by 
the  International  Harvester  Company  of  large  financial  re- 
sources. This  enabled  it  to  maintain  an  ehiborate  selling  organ!- 
xation, — an  organization  to  handle  not  only  harvesting  machines, 
but  a  great  variety  of  agrkultural  implements,  such  as  wagons, 
spreaders,  etc.,  wilh  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  market- 
ing. The  pos.session  of  large  financial  resources  also  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  grant  long  terms  of  credit  to  purchasers.  The 
practice  of  extending  credit  for  considerable  periods  was  origi- 
nally employed  in  the  harvester  business  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  fanners  to  pay  cash  (binders,  for  example,  are  quite  ex- 
pensive) ;  and  though  farmers  are  now  in  a  better  position  than 
formerly  to  pay  cash,  the  system  is  still  used  as  a  means  of  getting 
trade,  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  The  International 
C6mpany,  acquiring  a  strong  financial  position  by  the  act  of 
combination,  not  only  retained  this  practice  in  the  harvesting 
machine  business,  but  more  conspicuously  than  any  other  con- 
cern extended  it  to  the  newer  lines,  which  are  generally  less 
expensive,  and  which  were  formcrl\-  sold  on  a  ca^h  i)asi>.  The 
company  was  aided  in  carrying  cut  i  liis  policy  by  the  backing  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  its  liscai  agents,  and  by  the  loans  of 
Mr.  John  D,  Rockefeller,  a  father-in-law  oi  one  of  the  McCor- 
micks. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  especially  in  the  years  immediately  following  its 
organization,  resorted  to  unfoir  competitive  methods.  This 
charge  may  be  brwfly  considered. 

(i)  The  International  Company  up  to  1905  paraded  as  inde> 
pendent  certain  concerns  that  in  reality  were  not  independent. 
The  most  important  of  these  concerns  was  the  firm  of  D.  M. 
Osborne  and  Company.  This  practice,  however,  came  to  an  end 
in  1905. 

*  Report  on  the  InteroatMoal  Harvester  Company,  pp.  257-258. 
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(2)  The  International  Company  in  its  commission  agency 
rontracts  up  to  1Q05  insertwi  a  clause  requiring  the  dealer  to 
handle  the  company's  harvesting  machines  exclusively.*  With 
trust  pioceedings  threatening  in  several  states,  this  clause  was 
removed  in  1905,  and  was  not  restored.^  In  fairness  to  the 
company  it  should  be  said  that  the  exclusive  contiact  clause  was 
customary  among  harvester  companies  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  meiger,  and  that  some  concerns  in  the  impkmcnt 
trade  continued  to  retain  it  in  their  agency  contiacts  even  after 
it  was  abandoned  by  the  International  Company.'  It  might 
seem  as  if  there  were  no  objection  to  the  requirement  that  a 
dealer  handle  the  goods  of  only  one  company,  since  such  a  provi- 
sion has  the  obvious  advantage  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
dealer  in  the  selling  of  the  manufacturer's  article.  Yet  it  should 
be  clear  that  this  requirement  may  result  in  monopoly.  If  there 
are  only  a  few  dealers  in  a  given  town,  and  each  one  of  these  is 
given  some  brand  of  the  trust's  harvesters,  the  requirement  of 
exclusive  dealing  may  shut  out  the  machines  of  the  independent 
manufacturers,  particularly  if  the  machines  of  the  trust  are  in 
such  insistent  demand  that  a  dealer  must  handle  them  if  he  is  to 
do  a  profitable  business, 

(3)  The  International  Company  so  allotted  its  brands  of  har- 
vesting machines  as  to  enlist  the  services  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  dealers.'*  Some  95  per  cent  of  the  farm  machinery  in  this 
country  was  purchased  from  the  local  retail  dealer;  and  at  most 
towns  there  were  only  two  or  three  dealers.^  The  Iniernational 
Company  by  giving  only  one  brand  of  its  machines  to  a  particu- 
lar dealer  was  able — so  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  put  it— to 
absorb  the  services  of  all  or  at  least  a  large  proportian  of  the 
dealers  in  any  one  locality.  The  ^qpinion  was  common  in  the 
trade  that  the  purpose  of  the  compaoy  in  giving  a  different  line 

<  81  Kamas  Repoits  6iz.  Aooovffing  to  Brief  lor  the  lateiiiatioiial  Hiil^ 
vester  Company  (no.  56),  p.  96,  this  daase  was  not  enfoioed. 
*Rqx)rt  on  the  1nt<.  rnational  Harvester  Cranpany,  p.  304. 

'  Brief  for  the  Tntt  rnational  Harvester  Company  (no.  757),  p.  80. 

*  Report  on  the  InterDaUonal  Uarvester  Coiapany,  p.  2go. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  291,  293. 
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to  each  dealer  was  largely  io  prevent  these  dealers  from  pushing 
the  sales  of  the  goods  of  competing  manufaciurers.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  denied  that  they  had  any  such  pur- 
pose; and  uiged  that  even  if  this  was  the  effect,  as  clauned  by 
the  Bunau  of  Coipoiations,  it  was  not  an  unfaur  method  of 
oompetition,  if  not  aooompanied  by  a  requirement  of  exclusive 
dealing.^ 

(4)  Complaint  was  also  made  that  in  some  cases  the  Inter- 
national Company  resorted  to  local  price  cutdng.  While  there 

may  have  been  insuinces  of  resort  to  this  device,  yet  in  general 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  company  to  charge  dealers  uniform 
prices  for  similar  machines.* 

(5)  The  International  Company  through  its  industrial  niil- 
ways  obtained  excessive  divisions  of  the  through  rate  on  the 
transportation  of  its  goods  to  market.  This  was  brought  to 
li^t  through  an  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1904.'  The  Illinois  Northern  Railway  and  the  Chi- 
cago, West  PuUman  and  Southern  Railway  (both  contioUed  by 
the  Intefnational  Company)  operated  terminal  railroads  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago.  For  the  switdiing  services  peffoimed  by  them 
a  reasonable  compensation  would  have  been  $3.50  and  $3.00  per 
car,  respectively.  In  fact,  however,  these  tap  lines  received  a 
divi.sion  of  the  through  rate  anioLinting  in  some  cases  to  as  much 
as  $12  per  car.  The  Commission  held  that  the  excess  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  industrial  railways  of  the  International 
Company  over  a  reasonable  pajTnent  was  in  its  essence  a  rebate 
to  the  company.  This  use  of  the  industrial  railway  to  evade 
the  prohibitions  of  the  law  forbidding  rebates  now  stands  deh- 
nitely  prohibited,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  the  author 
is  aware,  that  the  International  Company  continued  to  employ 
the  device.*  Certainly  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  the 

^  Biief  for  the  IntenntioiiBl  Hweater  ComiMiiy  (no.  56),  pp.  loi-ioa. 
*Rflpoit  00  the  IntcnatioQal  Harvester  Caapuy,  p.  335. 
*See  xo  I.  C.  C.  Reports  385-404- 

^AccorcBog  to  President  Rocraevelt  (in  a  letter  dated  August  22,  1907) 
the  International  Harvester  Company  promised  in  T004  to  rectify  the  prac- 
tkesdiackMed  by  the  inveatigntion  of  the  laterstate  C<»nmeice  CommiMion, 
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company  in  its  emplo^-ment  after  1913,  since  in  that  year  the 
industrial  railways  were  transferred  to  a  separate  coiporation, — 
the  International  Harvester  CoipoiatioiL 

Hie  International  Company  also  made  use  of  price  lists,  and 
its  salesmen  were  guilty  of  misrqiresenting  the  machines  of 
competitors.^  Yet  on  the  whole  the  conduct  of  the  company  was 
remarkably  free  from  unfairness  in  its  relations  with  competi- 
tors.* Even  its  competitors  testified  to  this  effect  Most^ifnot 
all,  of  its  objectionable  practices  were  abandoned  some  time 
before  the  government  instituted  its  dissolution  suit;  or  were 
the  result  of  competition  between  agents,  and  were  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  higher  officials  of  the  company. 

The  company,  furthermore,  was  not  bolstered  up  by  the 
control  of  the  limited  supply  of  a  natural  resource  (its  control 
over  the  raw  material  used  to  make  binder  twine, — manilla  and 
sisal  fiber,— may  possibly  be  an  exception  to  this  general  state- 
ment); its  monopoly  position  was  not  due  to  patent  rights  (the 
basic  patents  had  eacpired  prior  to  its  oigsnization);  and  such 
tariff  protection  as  it  has  had  has  been  unimportant'  If,  there- 
fore, Uiere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "good  trust"  the  International 
Harvester  Company  can  doubtless  qualify  as  well  as  any  other. 
The  suit  brought  by  the  government  against  this  company  thus 
squarely  presented  to  the  courts  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
trust  is  illegal  or  not,  irrespective  of  the  methods  employed  by  it.* 

The  establishment  by  the  Interna tional  Company  of  a  monop- 
oly position  and  the  substantial  maintenance  of  that  position 
for  a  number  of  years  have  been  shown.  What  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  monopoly  with  respect  to  prices? 

and  it  f^tood  ready  in  1 907  to  prove  that  it  had  abided  by  its  promise.  Cong. 
Record,  April  25,  iqi2,  p.  5318. 

'  Report  oa  Liic  International  Har\  ester  Comjpany,  pp.  310,  324. 

<T1i«re  GUI  be  DO  doiibt»  said  Judge  Sanborn  of  Qicuit  Court,  "that 
tlie  ooosutent  and  perdstent  puipose,  polky,  ruk  of  actkm,  and  piactke  of 
the  defendants  has  been  and  is  to  avoid  and  prevent  at!  acts  and  methods 
unfair,  unjust,  oroppicsave  toward  their  oonqietitors."  214  Fed.  Rep.  looS. 

*  Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  X913  agricultuial  implements  can  be 
imported  free  of  duty* 

*  Cf .  p.  436. 
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The  sifi^nificant  comparison,  of  course,  is  belween  prices  prior 
to  1902  and  prices  after  1902.  The  only  evidence  on  this  point 
that  has  come  to  our  attention  is  a  table  prep>ared  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  showing  the  price  of  six  foot 
btndeis  and  five  foot  mowers  from  1892  to  191 2.*  From  this 
table  it  i4^>ears  that  the  price  of  binders  advanced  in  1900  and 
1901  (the  two  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  trust),  but 
fell  in  1902  (the  year  the  trust  was  organized)  to  its  former  figure, 
where  it  remained  through  1907.  Substantially  the  same  was 
true  of  the  price  of  mowers.  The  government  in  its  Brief  con- 
ceded that  the  circular  or  asking  ]> rices  of  harvesting  machines 
had  not  materially  advanced  since  iijo2,  but  contended  that  the 
prices  actually  received  were  not  the  same.-  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trust—so  it  alleged — the  constant  shading  of  prices 
was  stopped,  thus  leading  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  return 
realized  by  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  defend- 
ants counter  attacked  by  pointing  out  that  the  government  had 
not  called  a  smgle  witness  to  testify  that  prices  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  injury  of  the  farmer,  thus  leading  to  the  presump- 
tion tliat  no  such  injury  had  in  fact  resulted.* 

The  course  of  prices  from  1903  to  191 1  for  certain  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  256. 

The  table  shows  the  average  prices  realized  by  the  Inter- 
national Company  for  its  cliief  classes  of  machines.  Slight 
changes  in  ]>rices  from  year  to  yrar  do  not,  it  should  be  noted, 
necessarily  indicate  any  actual  change  in  the  {>rices  charged. 
This  is  because  these  prices  are  geneialfy  averages  for  all  types 
and  sizes  of  a  given  machine,  and  a  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  marhines  of  the  various  sizes  sold  would  naturally  cause  a 
change  in  the  average  price  received,  even  though  in  themeantime 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  any  particular  machine. 
Yet  making  full  allowance  for  such  factors,  it  is. still  true  that 
during  the  period  from  1903  to  191 1  there  was  a  general  advance 

>Sm  .Appendix  to  Brief  for  the  Interoatkmal  Harvester  Company  (no. 

6x4),  p.  2&6. 
'  Brief  for  the  Uniteti  States  (no.  56),  p.  171. 
'  Brief  for  the  International  Harvester  Company  (no.  757),  p.  127. 
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in  the  price  of  harvesting  machines.  For  example,  in  1908  the 
price  of  6,  and  7  fool  hinders  was  advanced  by  $7.50;  the  price 
of  8  fool  binders  by  $15.00  (1907  and  1008);  and  the  price  of 
mowers  by  $2  50.  Yet  to  conclude  from  this  statement  that  the 
trust  made  for  higher  prices  would  not  be  fair.  Prices  of  mate- 
rial and  of  labor  were  undoubtedly  risiqg,  and  an  increase  in  prices 
might  therefore  have  taken  place,  trust  or  no  trust  Again,  the 
quality  of  the  machines  might  have  improved  in  the  meantime.^ 
As  bearing  on  the  responsibility  of  the  trust  for  the  advance,  we 
may  note  that  the  prices  of  disk  harrows  and  two-horse  wagons, 
in  the  manufacture  of  ^liiich  competition  was  quite  active,  were 
also  advanced  in  1908.  Again,  in  1912  the  International  Com- 
pany made  a  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  har\  Lsiing 
machines.  Grain  binders  were  reduced  S5.00,  and  proporliunate 
reductions  were  made  for  other  har\'esting  machines.  This 
reduction  was  attributed  by  the  company  to  a  decline  in  the 
cost  of  production,  yet  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  it  was  made 
after  the  government  had  began  preparations  to  file  a  bill  against 
the  company. 

Some  idea  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  charged  may  be 
had  by  an  analysis  of  the  profits  realized.  The  profits  of  the  In- 
ternational Company  may  be  determined  by  two  methods:  first, 

by  a  comparison  of  its  net  earnings  with  its  net  assets;  second,  by 
a  comparison  of  its  net  enrnings  with  its  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus. The  table  below  shows  the  results  by  the  first  method.^ 

Ratio  or  Nsr  Eaknimos  to  Nbt  Aasmn,  ExcLUsnv  or  Good  Wnx,  as 

COMPimD  BY  THE  BviBAU,  1903-19x1 

Yur               RaHo       Year  Rath 
1903  0.73*      «9oS  S.73 

1904  5  34  X909  

1905  7  01  1910...  ....12.77 

1906  6.74  X911  11.51 

1907  7.31 

^  The  International  Company  claims  that  this  was  the  fact.  Brief  fof  the 
International  Han'e^ter  Company  (no.  56),  p.  52. 

•Report  on  the  Intt rruitional  Han  rster  Company,  p.  2^?>. 

•This  is  for  a  peri-Kl  of  fifteen  mr,n(hs.  For  an  explanation  of  the  low 
earnings  in  1903,  see  ibid.,  pp.  207-210. 
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Tlie  average  rate  of  earnings  for  the  nine  years  was  8.47  per 
cent;  and  if  we  leave  out  the  exceptional  year  190^  the  ii\crage 
was  over  g.oo  per  cent.  A  striking  fact  is  the  gratiual  increase 
in  the  j)r<)sperity  of  the  company.  The  rate  of  profit  averaged 
4.36  percent  during  the  first  three  years;  7.59  per  cvul  during  the 
next  three  years;  and  12.57  per  cent  during  the  three  years 
following  the  price  advance  of  1908.  Hence  while  the  profits  of 
the  company  were  quite  reasonable  on  the  average,  during  the 
later  3rears  they  were  distinctly  higher.  It  should  he 
bered,  however,  that  m  these  figures  no  allowance  is  made 
for  good  wilL  The  company  made  no  entry  for  good  will  on  its 
books,  and  the  Bureau  found  it  difficult  to  compute  its  amount. 
Were  good  will  to  be  included  in  the  net  assets,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  much  lower. 

The  second  method  is  to  show  the  profits  on  Uie  capital  stock 
and  surplus. 

Ratio  of  Nkt  Earnings  as  R£portkd  by  the  IsTERXATKiNAi.  liA&vESTiiiii 
CoMPAHy  TO  Caktal  Stock  and  Suiplus,  1903-1911  ^ 


The  earnings  on  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  averaged  7.34 
per  cent  for  the  nine  years  and  10.58  per  cent  for  the  last  three 
years.  These  figures  are  somewhat  below  the  ratio  of  earnings 
to  net  assets,  since  the  Bureau  found  the  company  to  be  sOghtly 
overcapitalized  at  its  organization.'  Yet  had  the  good  will  been 

'  Appendix  to  Brief  for  the  Intematioiial  Harvester  Company  (no.  634), 

pp.  163-164. 
'Computed  on  the  capital  stock  ($120,000,000). 

'Through  the  reinvestment  of  surplus  carninirs  the  ori|2nnal  defirienrv  in 
physical  a5<5et<?  h.id  been  entirely  overcome  by  the  end  of  1908,  and  up  to  the 
^ock  dividend  of  10 10.  at  any  rate,  the  companv  was  undercapitalised 
rather  than  overcapitalized.  Report  on  the  Intcrnaiional  Harvester  Com* 
pany,  p.  25. 


r«if  Ratio 

1903  4  70' 

1904  4  64 

1905.  6.08 

1906  $.85 

1907  6,31 


Year 
1908 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 


Ratio 

6  73 
10  89 

10.91 
'9-95 
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included  in  iTiaking  the  earlier  calculation,  the  result  might  have 
been  diflferent. 

It  is  apparent  that  by  either  method  of  calculation  the  earninL^s 
of  the  International  Company  were  moderate.*  And  even  more 
moderate  were  the  dividends  actually  disbursed  to  stockholders. 
The  rate  of  dividend  was  3  per  cent  in  1903,  and  4  per  cent  in 
1904, 19051  and  1906.  In  the  latter  year  the  stock  was  divided 
into  $60,000,000  preferred  and  $60,000,000  common.  On  the 
preferred  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  was  begun  in  June,  1907,  and  this 
rate  was  regularly  paid  thereafter.  No  dividend  was  paid  on  the 
common  stock  during  1907-1909.  In  1910  a  33  1/3  per  cent 
common  stock  divitlend  was  declared,  and  a  quarLcrly  dividend 
of  I  per  cent  inaugurated.  In  191 1  the  rate  was  increased  to 
11/4  per  cent  quarterly. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  closing  this  subject,  that  the  mteof  profit 
obtained  by  the  International  Company  was  much  greater  for 
its  highly  monopoliised  lines — ^that  is,  harvesting  machines— 
than  for  the  newer  lines,  such  as  wagons  and  spreaders.  ^  In  other 
words,  the  influence  of  monopoly  on  prices  and  profits  is  some- 
what obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  are  for  the  total 
profits  of  the  International  Company  rather  than  for  its  profits 
in  those  branches  that  were  monopolized. 

>  Some  tables  ahowing  the  earnings  of  the  Intemational  Conspany  fiom 
igij-tgiB  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiflsion  on 
the  Causes  of  High  Prices  of  Farm  Implements,  pp.  go-QS* 

'  Report  oil  the  Intemational  Harvester  Company,  p.  240. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TRUSTS  ON  PRICES 

Having  surveyed  the  Irusl  movement  and  having  studied  in 
detail  a  number  of  representative  trusts,  we  may  now  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  trust  movement. 
An  underatanding  of  the  reasons  for  forming  trusts  will  enable 
the  reader  more  readily  to  comprAeiKl  the  popular  attitude 
toward  them  as  evidenced  m  legislative  enactments  and  judicial 
proceedings;  and  will  greatly  assist  him  in  detemuning  what  the 
public  policy  with  respect  to  them  should  he. 

The  primary  explanation  of  the  trust  mo\^ement,  notably  that 
characterizing  the  period  from  1898  to  1903,  would  appear  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  restrict  or  eliminate  competi- 
tion, and  thus  to  establish  monopoly  prices.  Whether  this 
competition  that  it  was  desired  to  eliminate  was  ruinous  "  in  its 
nature  is  a  question  we  have  analyzed  elsewhere  at  considerable 
length,  the  conclusion  being  that  competition  can  not  properly 
be  regarded  as  ruinous,  except  possibly  in  a  quite  limited  range 
of  industries.^  A  secondary  mfluence  was  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing  the  economies  of  the  trust  foim  of  oiganization,— a  topk 
that  will  receive  considemtion  in  chapter  XDC.  Third,  though 
of  less  importance,  was  the  lure  of  brge  profits  for  the  trust 
promoters,  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  trust  in  a  given 
industry-,  or,  if  they  did  not  c  onceive  it,  at  least  carried  it  through 
t<i  :i  successful  consummation.  There  were  other  incentives,  to 
be  sure,  such  as  the  ambition  of  certain  individuals  to  become 
Napoleons  of  industry,  but  undoubtedly  these  were  the  three 
principal  motives.  First,  then,  as  to  the  trust  and  prices. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  trusts  on  prices  has  been  pre- 
sented for  a  number  of  trusts;  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  at 
this  point  In  making  this  summary  and  thniuj^bout  the  sub- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  54,  pp.  473-519  (19^0). 
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sequent  discuaaioD  the  eiKlea\-or  n  ill  be  made  of  course  to  avoid 
a  dogmatic  pfeseatation;  the  difficulty  at  speBJdng  with  positive- 
ness  on  this  peipleniig  matter  is  ful^  realized.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  on  imiumerable  occasions  the  oiganization  of  a  trust  or  the 
tj^tening  of  monopoly  control  has  been  accompanied  by  higher 
prices,  yet  one  can  not  always  be  certain  that  prices  would  not 
also  have  advanced  under  competitive  conditions.  Despite  the 
difficulties,  however,  it  is  believed  that  botl:  lubipry  and  general 
reasoning  establish  the  tcmi^nry  of  ibe  iiy^  to  iocf^ase-prk^. 
First,  as  to  the  tcadlilJ^^  experience. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  powerful  trusts  was  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  prices  charged  for  oil  by  this  company 
fonned  the  subject  of  an  unusually  elaborate  study  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Bureau  was  able 
to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority  cancerning  the  effect  of 
the  oil  trust  on  prices.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  so  the 
Bureau  noted,  had  rq)eatedly  churned  that  it  had  reduced  the 
price  of  dl;  that  it  had  been  a  boiefit  to  the  consumer;  and  that 
only  a  great  combination  like  the  Standard  could  have  furnished 
oil  at  the  prices  that  had  prevailed.  **Eaeh  one  of  these  claims," 
said  the  Bureau,  "is  disproved  by  this  report."  With  repirH  to 
the  prnnf\  to  1807,  though  the  price  statislic^  for  thisc  early 
years  were  by  no  means  complete,  yet  making  ail  the  necessary 
allowances  "  they  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  historic  claim  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  by  reason  of  its  extraordinary 
efficiency  it  has  brought  prices  to  a  point  lower  than  would  have 
been  readied  had  budness  remained  under  normal  competitive 
Gondidons  and  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  comparatively 
smaller  oonceins.''  ^  For  the  period  following  1897  and  down  to 
1905  the  statistics  were  very  full,  having  been  collected  by  the 
Bureau  directly  from  thousands  of  retail  dealers  throughout  the 
country.  A  carLiul  aiidl}  ^is  of  these  figures  establishes,  said  the 
Bureau,  that  "the  Standard  had  consistently  used  its  power  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  absolutely 
but  also  relatively  to  the  cost  of  crude  oil."  ^  The  Bureau  as- 

■RqMtt  (»  die  F^tnleam  Industiy,  part  11,  p.  XXXIIL 
•Ibid.,  p.  XXX. 
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serted  that  the  Siandard  had  used  its  monopolistic  power  to 
oppress  the  public  through  highly  extortionate  prices/*  and  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the 
voluminous  evidence  preseoted  in  its  report  on  oil  prices. 

The  effect  of  trusts  on  prices  is  shown  in  illuminating  fashion 
by  the  eacperience  of  the  sugar  trust.  The  stoiy  is  found  on 
pages  1 16-1 19.  BxkBy  sununarizedi  it  appears  that  the  margin 
between  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar  was  hi^ 
during  the  early  eighties,  and  declined  rapidly  after  1882  and 
until  1S87  (the  year  in  which  the  sugar  "trust"  was  formed). 
The  decline  in  the  mari^in  l  etwcen  18.S2  and  1887  reflected  the 
keen  competition  that  prevailed, — a  competition  so  severe  that 
only  those  reJiners  who  realized  the  economies  of  large-scale 
production  were  able  to  operate  at  a  profit.  Many  refiners, 
particularly  those  who  failed  to  envisage  the  inevitable  trend 
toward  larger  production  units,  were  indeed  obliged  to  withdraw 
permanently  from  the  business.  In  October,  1887,  the  "  trust 
agreonent"  became  effective;  and  the  margin  rose  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  (in  1887)  to  one  and  one-quarter 
cents  (in  1888),  an  mcrease  of  approximately  65  per  cent.  No 
doubt  the  margin  was  abnormally  low  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  "trust";  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
increase  is  fairly  aUributabic  to  it.  The  hiiih  niargni  of  188S, 
however,  speedily  attracted  new  competition;  and  as  a  result 
the  margin  fell  in  1S90  to  an  even  lower  figure  than  durin??  the 
eighties.  In  1892  the  trust,  through  the  acquisition  of  a  number 
of  competitors,  secured  nearly  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
refining  industry;  and  the  margin  was  considerably  advanced 
once  more.  As  before,  this  induced  new  competition,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  tnaigin  fell  below  the  cost  of  refining.  Upon 
the  acquisition  of  several  competitors  in  1900,  prices  and  margins 
again  went  up;  but  this  led  to  the  construction  of  computing 
refineries,  and  in  1904  the  margin  again  dedined.  Taking  there* 
fore  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  trust — the  margin 
after  igo5  iiKiitdtcs  the  existence  of  competitive  conditions — it 
appears  that  sugar  prices  were  low  when  competition  was  pres- 
ent, and  were  advanced  when  competition  was  absent  or 
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brought  under  control.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified 
that  the  trust  made  for  high  prices,  and  that  it  did  little,  if 
an3rthiiig,  to  steady  them.^ 

Trusts  in  the  steel  industiy  seem  abo  to  have  made  for  higher 
prices  of  steel  products.^  Hie  most  important  of  the  trusts 
organized  in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
during  1898  to  1900  were  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  the  National  Tube 
Company — the  Carnegie  Company,  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
and  the  National  Steel  Company  were  mammoth  combinations, 
the  first  two  doing  a  larger  business  in  the  aggregate  than  any  of 
the  steel  trusts,  yet  they  did  not  individually  monopolize  any 
important  branch  of  the  trade.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  December,  18981  for  the  puipose,  accord- 
ing  to  its  president,  ^'of  getting  together  to  do  away  with  foolish- 
ness in  making  prices."  '  For  several  years  prior  to  its  fonnation 
the  price  of  tm  plates  had  shown  a  decUning  tendency,  the 
average  monthly  price  at  New  York  per  hundred  pounds  being 
$3,50  in  January,  1896  (the  maximum  for  1896-1898),  and  $2.89 
in  December,  1898."*  From  that  niunlh  on  it  steadily  increased 
until  by  September  of  the  following  year  it  had  reached  a 
monthly  average  of  $4.83,  or  nearly  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  when  the  trust  was  formed.  The  price  remained  at 
this  figure  without  deviation  of  more  than  a  cent  until  August, 
1900.  By  October  of  1900  the  price  had  fallen  to  I4.19,  where 
it  remained  unchanged  for  two  years.* 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey  was 
oiganized  in  Januaiy,  1899.  Ihiring  the  preceding  year  the  price 
of  wire  nails  at  Pittsbuig  had  averaged  $1.34  per  hundred 
pound  keg,  being  $1.29  in  December,  1898.*  The  price  advanced 

*  On  this  latter  jwint  see  Jenks  and  Cladc,  The  Trust  Problem,  pp.  zjS-x^. 
*See  pp.  196-197,  203,  225-230. 

'  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  885. 

*  Brief  lor  the  United  Sutes  (no.  481),  vol.  II,  p.  1047. 

*  See  Jcnks»  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  vol.  V,  no.  39,  p.  73$,  for 
a  table  abomog  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  plate  diuiag  1899  was 
tnnch  pcater  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

*  Brief  lor  the  United  Sutes  (nou  481),  vol.  II,  p.  1045. 
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steadily  throughout  1899,  the  average  for  the  year  being  $2.33 
per  keg,  or  nearl}'  75  per  cent  higher.^  By  January,  1900,  the 
price  had  reached  $3.20  per  keg,  but  it  did  not  long  remain  at 
this  height.  The  outbreak  of  competition  during  the  middle  of 
brought  the  price  down  to  $2.20  per  keg,  3ret  this  mts  much 
above  the  price  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
trust,  and  more  than  the  trust  was  able  to  get  in  the  years  that 
followed.  The  price  of  plain  wire  at  Pittsburg  followed  the  same 
general  movement.  From  a  figure  of  Si.ij  per  liundrcd  pounds 
in  December,  1898,  it  rose  to  $.3.05  in  Januarv%  1000,  and  then 
declined  to  $2.15  in  May.  During  the  same  period  the  price  of 
barbed  wire  advanced  from  Si. 75  per  hundred  pounds  to  $3.80 
per  hundred  pounds.^  Mr.  Gates,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
testified  in  November,  1899,  that  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price 
of  barbed  wire  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  ^t  that  the  company 
had  a  complete  monopoly.' 

The  National  Tube  Company  was  organized  in  June,  1899. 
The  year  previous  to  its  fonnation  the  price  of  tubes  was  $30.00 
per  gross  ton;  the  year  of  its  formation,  $67.00  per  ton;  and  early 
in  the  year  after  its  formation,  as  high  as  $89.00  per  ton.* 

But  it  is  not  ai  all  clear  to  what  degree  the  trusts  were  respon- 
sible for  these  increases  in  prices.  These  early  steel  trusts  were 
formed  during  a  pericK]  of  prosperity,  which  would  have  led  to 
higher  prices  even  in  the  entire  absence  of  artificial  inflation. 
Costs,  moreover,  were  advancing,  since  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials likewise  responded  to  the  heavy  demand.  The  prices  of  the 
finished  products,  however,  increased  more  rapidly  than  costs, 
and  as  a  result  profits  were  unusually  large.  Whether  prices  and 
thus  profits  were  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  the  trusts  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  with 
certainty.  However,  Sttdi  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case; 

» The  advance  in  prices  was  greater  than  the  increue  in  raw  msterid 
costs.  See  Jenks,  BuUetin  of  the  DqiartmeDt  of  Labor,  vol  V,  m.  ag^ 
p.  744- 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  IT,  p.  161. 

*  Industrial  ComnisBkNi,  I,  p.  1009. 
<  See  p.  Z96. 
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and  certainly  the  trust  organizers  in  enonnousl^  overcapitalize 
ing  the  properties  anticipated  such  an  outcome. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  table  on  page  303,  the  foimation  o£  the 
United  States  Sted  Coipoiation  mi  not  followed  by  as  coo- 
sldecable  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  steel  products  as  was  the 
case  on  the  fonnadon  of  the  earlier  sted  trusts.  The  prices  in 
May,  1901  (the  first  month  after  the  organization  of  the  Corpo- 
ration) were  higher  than  ihe  ^jric  cs  in  October,  lyoo  (the  last 
month  in  which  compelition  was  active)  for  every  product 
shdwn  except  tin  plates,  yet  the  increase  was  not  so  noteworthy 
as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  trusts.  No  doubt  a  partial  explana- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  combination  and  trust  movement  in  this 
industry  during  1898  to  1900  had  already  established  prices  on  a 
high  level  It  would  appear  also  that  the  managers  oi  the  Cor- 
poration, piofitmg  by  the  experience  of  the  earlier  trusts,  had 
dioaen  to  chaige  more  moderate  prices  in  order  to  discourage 
potential  competitors.  The  real  influence  of  the  oiganization  of 
the  Steel  Coiporation  would  be  best  shown,  of  course,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  1901  with  those  that 
would  have  prevailed  in  1901  (and  aubscquciii  years)  had  ihc 
battle  of  giants  been  allowed  to  proceed  j  but  this  comparison 
obviously  cannot  be  made. 

The  I'xlent  of  the  control  exercised  over  prices  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  well  shown  by  the  movement  (or  lack  of  move- 
ment) of  steel  rail  prices.  This  matter  is  discussed  on  page  339. 
The  Corporation's  practice  of  maintaining  the  same  prices  over 
comparatively  long  periods  was  employed  also'  in  Uie  case  of 
billets,  plates,  structural  steel,  tin  plates,  wire,  wire  nails,  bars, 
and  black  sheets,  thou^^  by  no  means  to  the  same  d^gree.^ 
The  policy  was  possible,  however,  only  because  of  cooperation 
with  its  competitors  as  arranged  through  the  so-called  Gary 
dinners  and  other  devices,  l  liat  these  pricxs  wvre  highly  prof- 
itable is  proven  by  the  enormous  profits  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
poration, enabling  it  within  fifteen  y^rs  more  or  less  to  squeeze 
out  the  water  from  its  slock,  which  at  the  beginning  had  little 
behind  it  but  the  hope  of  monopoly  gains. 

t  See  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  n,  pp.  io|&->io47. 
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The  tobacco  Irust  was  fully  invest igalcd  by  tiie  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  and  a  volume  dealing  particularly  with  prices, 
costs,  and  profits  was  issued.  Nevertheless  for  several  reasons  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  positively  concerning  the  effect  of  the  trust 
on  prices.  Thus,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  when  or- 
ganised in  1890  secured  control  of  the  cigarette  business,  yet 
detailed  data  covering  prices  of  cigarettes  are  not  available  for 
the  years  prior  to  1893.  After  1893  the  net  price  of  cigarettes 
less  taxes  steadily  declined  until  iSgg,  and  then  rapidly  advanced 
almost  uniformly  down  to  igio.^  However,  these  price  move- 
ments were  roughly  in  harmony  Nvit  h  costs;  the  profit  per  thou- 
sand remained  fairly  steady  throughout  the  whole  period.  That 
the  prices  were  highly  remunerative  is  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
prolits  on  pages  161  seq. 

The  proportion  of  the  little  cigar  business  done  by  the  trust 
is  not  known  for  the  years  prior  to  1898.  In  that  year  it  pro- 
duced less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  little  cigar  output  of  the 
country.  Its  share  of  the  business  steadily  increased  until  by 
1910  it  amounted  to  over  90  per  cent  of  the  totaL  Likewise  the 
profit  per  thousand  steadily  increased,  being  41  cents  per  thou- 
sand in  1898,  and  $1 .03  per  thousand  in  1910.'  Net  prices  Qess 
tax)  were  no  higher  in  1910  than  in  i8q8,  but  costs  were  very 
much  lower.  The  trust  thus  kept  for  itself  all  the  benefits  of 
declining  costs. 

For  plug  tobacco  the  statistics  are  more  complete.'  In  1894 
the  net  price  of  plug  tobacco  less  taxes  amounted  to  29.1  cents 
per  pound.  At  that  time  no  one  company  dominated  the 
industry.  During  1894  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
instituted  a  campaign  for  the  domination  of  the  plug  business, 
and  prices  were  severely  cut,  falling  to  cents  per  pound  in 
1897.  Early  in  1898  a  combination  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
price  for  the  year  rose  to  16.7  cents  per  pound.  During  the 
following  year  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company  was 

'  ^^ce  p.  155. 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioiier  of  Corpontkms  on  the  Tobacco  lodusuy, 
part  III,  p.  182. 
*  See  pp.  IS7-IS9- 
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atcjuired,  and  the  price  averaged  21.0  cents,  and  in  1900,  22.8 
cents.  In  the  years  that  followed  control  was  made  effective, 
and  prices  and  profits  increased.  By  loocS  (the  high-water  mark 
for  prices  down  to  19 10)  the  price  had  reached  30.3  cents,  and 
the  profit  8.0  cents,  as  compared  with  a  loss  during  each  year 
from  1895  to  1898.  The  appropriation  by  the  trust  of  the 
benefits  of  the  remission  of  the  Spanish-American  war  taxes  also 
testifies  to  the  power  and  workmgs  of  trusts. 

Simibir  results  sppeu  vipcxk  an  examination  of  the  prices  and 
profits  obtained  in  Uie  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  branches.  A 
comparison  of  the  latt^  business  (the  most  highly  monopoliased 
branch  of  the  tobacco  industry)  with  the  cigar  business  (the 
least  monopolized  branch)  is  unusually  instructive  in  its  bearing 
on  the  conijiaiative  results  of  monopoly  and  competition.  On 
this  point  the  rcailer    referred  to  page  159. 

The  data  are  not  available  to  determine  what  inliuence  has 
been  exerted  on  prices  by  the  har\  ester  and  shoe  machinery 
trusts,  the  two  remaining  trusts  of  those  described  in  some  detaiL 
So  far  as  the  harvester  trust  is  concerned/  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  has  increased  prices  to  an  appreciable  degree.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  made  the  all^tion  that  while  the  circular  prices 
of  harvesting  machines  were  not  mcreased  upon  the  organization 
of  the  trust  in  1902,  the  prices  actually  received  did  increase 
through  the  abandonment  of  price  cutting.  However,  the 
government  introduced  no  evidence  to  support  this  allegation, 
and  the  company  unequivocally  denied  it.  The  Bureau  of 
Coq)oniLi<)ns  in  its  rLj>()rL  on  the  Internalional  Harvester  Com- 
jmny  devoted  comparatively  little  space  to  the  subject  of  prices, 
but  concluded  that  the  company  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
monopolistic  position  in  harvesters  to  increase  both  prices  and 
maiginSi  while  reducing  prices  in  those  outside  lines  in  which  it 
had  to  meet  keen  competition.'  It  Is  easy  to  show^  of  course, 
that  there  was  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of  harvesteis  during 
1903  to  191 1|  yet  this  was  a  period  of  rising  prices  and  costs,  and 
hence  it  would  not  be  foir  in  the  absence  of  complete  infonnation 

»  See  pp.  254-257. 

'  Report  un  the  Iniemational  Harvester  Company,  p.  255. 
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to  attribute  the  advance  to  the  trust,  particdarly  since  the  price 
•  of  some  agricultural  implements  that  were  subject  to  competition 

likewise  advanced.  The  fact  is  that  the  International  Harvester 
Company  during  Lhe  period  from  190^  Lo  1911  canied  a  compara- 
tively nuRieraLc  return  on  a  capitalization  sinpuhirly  Irec  iruin 
water.  In  part,  of  luurse,  this  low  rate  of  return  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  its  profits  on  the  competitive  lines  were  combined 
with  its  profits  on  the  monopolized  lines,  thus  tending  lo  obscure 
the  influence  of  monopoly  on  prices  and  profits. 

The  whisky  trust  is  not  one  of  the  concerns  described  in  detail 
in  the  preceding  chapters.  However,  the  prices  charged  by  it 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Professor  Jenks;  ^  and  we 
may  summarize  his  conclusions.  Professor  Jenks  points  out  that 
immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  whisky  trust "  in  1887 
the  prices  of  spirits  were  reduced  rather  than  advanced.  How- 
ever, this  reduction  in  prices  was  designed  to  force  the  remaining 
competitors  into  the  ''trust";  and  when  this  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  [)rices  were  increased,  and  the  profits  became  very 
large.  The  j)rolits  were  so  good  in  fact  that  new  distilleries  were 
constructed,  and  accordingly  in  1889  prices  had  to  be  cut  lo  crush 
the  new  competition.  In  1S90  the  "  trust "  reorganized  under  the 
corp>orate  form;  and  during  the  middle  of  1891  acquired  its 
principal  rival.  Prices  and  margins  thereupon  increased.  £arly 
ui  1893  the  price  and  the  margin  were  at  a  vety  hic^  point,  but 
by  the  middle  of  1894,  because  of  competition,  speculation,  and 
poor  management  on  the  part  of  the  trust  officials,  the  price 
had  fallen  very  low,  and  the  margin  had  entirely  disappeared. 
In  January,  1^05.  the  trust  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

We  need  not  follow  the  whisky  trust  through  its  checkered 
career.  It  will  suffice  to  state  Professor  Jenks'  conclusion  that 
the  trust  was  able  to  control  the  price  of  spirits  rather  etTectively 
for  comparatively  short  periods  after  each  reorganization;  and 
thai  at  limes  it  used  this  control  to  increase  prices  and  margins, 
and  at  other  times  it  reduced  prices  to  injure  its  competitors.  On 

•  Sec  Hie  Trust  Problem  (iqi  7),  pp.  141-149;  BuUelin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  vol.  V,  pp.  726-731;  Political  Science  Quarteriy,  4,  pp.  309-314) 
and  S,  pp.  49S'4Q7* 
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the  whole,  however,  either  because  of  the  persistence  of  competi- 
tion or  because  of  the  policy  of  the  management,  prices,  down  * 
to  1898  at  least,  were  less  stable  than  prior  to  the  fonnation  of 
the  trust.^  In  the  later  years  of  its  life,  notably  after  1900,  the 
trust  adopted  the  policy  of  chaining  more  moderate  prices  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  competition  within  bounds,*  Like  many 
other  trusts  it  had  found  that  a  grasping  policy  defeated  its  own 
ends  by  artificially  stimulating  production,  and  thus  making 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  a  profitable  level. 

That  the  trust  organizers  anticipated  that  the  establishment 
of  monopoly  conditions  would  permit  the  charging  of  prices 
above  a  competitive  level  is  indicated  by  the  huge  structure  of 
overcapitalization  that  they  erected.^  Generally  speaking,  the 
capitalization  of  the  trusts  was  twice  as  large  as  the  value  under 
competitive  conditions  of  the  properties  and  businesses  that  they 
acquired.  Usually  the  prefened  stock  represented  the  value  of 
the  plants  prior  to  their  union  in  the  tnist,  and  the  common  stock 
the  hope  of  monopoly  profits.  Returns  on  the  common  stock  of 
the  trust,  unbacked  as  it  was  by  property,  might  be  reaped  were 
one  of  two  results  achieved :  first,  a  reduction  of  costs  consequent 
upon  the  rcalizaiion  of  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organi- 
zation; or  second,  the  elevation  of  prices  to  a  niuiiojX)listic  level. 
No  doubt  the  trust  organizers  intended  to  take  full  advantage  of 
both  of  these  opportunities  in  the  endeavor  to  earn  satisfactory 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  as  well  as  on  the  preferred  stock, 
yet  if  the  conclusions  of  chapter  XIX  are  sound,  their  best  pros- 
pect of  success  was  through  the  raising  of  prices. 

Tliat  the  common  stock  of  most  of  the  trusts  was  ''water," 
that  is,  had  no  actual  property  bdiind  it,  is  nowhere  seriously 
questioned.  The  following  well  authenticated  facts  bearing  on 

'  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  voL  V,  p.  731. 
^Induitiiil  CommiMSoD,  I,  p.  814. 

*Tlw  ttim  overcapitafiation  as  heie  tmpksyod  refers  to  a  capitaliattioii 
in  eioeas  of  both  the  investment  and  the  reppoduction  cost.  A  succeasftil 
tniat  mi^t  be  able  to  earn  nonnal  returns  on  "u'atered"  stock,  yet  this 
indicates  not  so  much  the  reasonableneas  of  the  capiUluatbn  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  monopoly  piofits. 
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some  leading  trusts  would  appear  to  ''make  assurance  doubly 

*  If 
sure. 

The  value  of  the  property  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  1901  was  the  subject  of  a  painstaking  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
CorpoiatioDs.^  In  this  investigation  three  different  bases  were 
used, — ^the  investment  of  the  constituent  companies  at  the  time 
of  their  foimation,  the  average  market  value  of  their  securities 
from  the  date  of  their  organization  to  the  dose  of  1900,  and  the 
value  of  the  properties  as  e\ndenced  by  a  physical  valuation. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Bureau  was  that  the  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation,  amounting  to  36  per  cent  of  it^  loUil  capitalization, 
was  water;  and  thai  from  one-llfth  to  twfvfifths  of  the  pre l erred 
stock,  this  stock  also  amounting  in  Ihc  aggregate  to  ^6  p(  r  cent  of 
the  total  capitalization,  was  water,  the  amount  oi  the  over- 
capitalization depending  on  the  basis  of  valuation  employed. 
By  either  the  investment  or  the  physical  valuation  basis,  slightly 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  capitalization  had  no  assets  bdiind 
it;  and  by  the  market  value  of  the  securities  basis,  reflecting,  as 
it  did,  the  monopoly  profits  of  the  constituent  companies,  the 
percentage  was  43.  This  tremendous  overcapitalization,  proven 
in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  was  characteristic  also  of 
the  earlier  steel  trusts,  as  is  established  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.-  This  was  admitted  also  by  Judge 
W.  H.  Moore,  a  well-known  trust  promoter,  when  in  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  he  said:  "everybody  knows 
what  they  are  getting  when  they  get  common  stock;  they  know 
they  arc  not  getting  anything  that  represents  assets."  ' 

The  various  tobacco  trusts  were  also  heavily  overcapitalized. 
The  cigarette  trust  (the  original  American  Tobacco  Company) 
was  capitalized  at  $35,000,000.  The  Bureau  of  Coipomtioos 

'  See  pp.  208-210. 

*Sce  Report  on  the  Steel  Industiy,  part  I,  pp.  127-133  (Amerkan  Steel 
and  Wire  Company);  pp.  133-136  (/wrican  lln  Plate  Company) ;  pp.  138- 
139  (American  Steel  Hoop  Company);  pp.  139-141  (American  Sheet  Sted 
Company);  pp.  141-144  (National  Tube  Company);  and  pp.  144-145  (Shelby 
Sted  Tube  Company) .  See  also  Brief  for  the  United  States  (no.  481),  vol.  I, 

pp.  22,  26,  2g,  31,  33- 

s  Industrial  Commiasion,  I,  p.  963. 
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found  that  the  tangible  assets  of  the  constituent  companies 
amounted  to  $5,370,462  (including  $1,825,354  in  notes  of  the 
otgiBodsm),^  and  the  good  will  to  $8,954,892 ;  or  an  overcapitali- 
sation CQEceeding  $10,000,000.'  The  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  (the  plug  tobacco  trust),  after  acquiring  the  Liggett 
and  Myers  Tobacco  Company  In  1899,  had  a  capitalization  of 
$97,690,700,  one-half  preferred  stock  and  one-half  common.  The 
company  entered  $26,831,123  of  this  on  its  books  as  tangible 
assets,  and  the  balance  ($70,859,577)  as  inlangible  assets.  The 
Bureau  declared  that  the  value  of  the  intangible  assets,  meas- 
ured on  a  cash  basis,  was  not  over  $16,664,867;  and  the  over- 
capitalization therefore  amounted  to  854,194,710."^  Over  55  per 
.  cent  of  the  company's  securities  might  therefore  be  regarded  as 
ivater.  The  American  Snuff  Company  (the  snufT  trust)  was  also 
heavily  overcapitalized.  At  its  organization  in  2900  It  was 
capitalized  at  $23,001,700,  of  which  $12,000,000  was  preferred 
stock  and  $11,001,700  common.  The  Bureau  found  that  the 
tangible  assets  of  the  constituent  concerns  were  worth  $4,312,- 
728,  and  the  good  will  not  over  $7,689,000,  or  a  total  of  not  to 
exceed  $12,001,728.  Ail  of  the  common  stock,  therefore,  was 
water.^ 

Despite  their  excessive  capitalization  these  trusts  all  paid  ' 


lai^e  dividends  on  their  stock,  water  and  all.  Their  ability  to  do 
so  testified,  as  said  before,  not  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  capi-  , 
talization,  but  to  the  possession  of  monopoly  earnings.  In  con- 
trast, the  American  Cigar  Company,  which  hoped  to  monopolize 
the  cigar  industry,  earned  only  a  moderate  return  on  a  capital- ' 
izatifm  free  from  water,  yet  this  was  because  it  did  not  succeed 
In  effecting  a  monopoly  of  its  branch  of  the  business,  and 
it  was  therefore  unable  to  raise  prices  above  a  competitive 
level. 

Among  the  other  trusts  that  were  overcapitalized,  some  of 

'  Agshut  tiwae  notes  an  entiy  was  immediately  made  on  the  books  of  the 
conpaay  to  suxplus,  so  tbat  the  oipltal  and  surplus  anuninted  to $26,835,35^ 
*See  p.  123. 

'  Report  on  the  Tobacoo  Industry,  part  11,  pp.  12, 99. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  18-29. 
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them  quite  heavily,  were  the  foilowing:  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,^  the  American  Can  Company,^  the  Dis- 
tilling and  Cattle  Feeding  Company  and  its  successors/  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (the  starch  trust)/ 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  (the  glucose  trust)/  the 
Com  Products  Company  (the  starch  and  glucose  trust)/  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company  (the  successor  to  the  Com 
Products  Company)/  the  International  Paper  Company/  the 
American  Bicycle  Company/  the  American  Malting  Company.'® 
the  Asjihalt  Company  of  .\nierica,''  the  Mount  Vemon-VVood- 
herry  Cotton  Duck  Company/^  the  National  Cordage  Company/'' 
the  National  Salt  Com[)any,'^the  National  Shear  Company/^  the 
New  England  Cotton  Yam  Company/^'  the  Rubber  Goods . 
Manufacturing  Company,'^  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany/' and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company/' 

Some  trusts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  capitalized  on  a 
moderate  basis.  Among  them  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations 

*  Industrial  Cbixuniaaion,  I,  p.  13  (Review  ol  Evidence).  See  also  pp.  tttf 

131. 

'  2^0  Fed.  Rep.  870-S71.  S;;. 

'  Industrial  C'ommi^-^ion,  1,  p.  14  (Review  of  Evidence). 
Mbid.,  XlII,  p.  673. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  States  in  United  Stotes  v.  Com  Products  Refining 
Company  (no.  £-10-1 2a)»  p.  485;  and  Dewing,  Coipomte  Promotkms  and 
Reofgviisatsons,  pp.  79,  533. 

*  Dewing,  op.  at.,  pp.  89, 93-95. 

'Ibid., pp.  106,  108-109. 

"  Industrial  Commi^ion,  I,  pp.  409-^410, 415-416, 419-420, 432-433, 44i' 

»  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2^4,  53»« 

Ibid.jpp.  278-279,  2q6,  532. 
"  Ibid., pp.  43-2-4.5.^,  5.?2- 
"Ibid., pp.  342-343.  532- 

•*  Industrial  Commission,  XIII,  p.  130;  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123,  532. 
'^Industrial  Commisflion,  XIII,  pp.  249-250;  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207- 
aoS,  532. 

Industrial  Comnuaaion,  I,  p.  1044. 

'«  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  313-3x6,  325,  532. 
Industrial  Conuniflsion,  XIII,  pp.  37,  47. 

IS  f>(>^^^'pjT  op.  nt.,  pp.  ?o,  23,  532. 
i»  Industrial  Commi.%sion,  XlII,  p.  48. 
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are  the  Standard  Oil  Company,^  the  International  Harvester 
Company,'  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company,'  and  the  meat- 
packing companies.^ 

'  The  ability  of  the  trusts  to  charge  excessive  prices  and  to 
capitalize  the  increased  earning  power  thus  created  must  be 
ascribed  in  many  cases  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariflF. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  prohibitions,  partial  or  com})lete.  inij)osed 
by  the  tariff,  foreign  conijxuiioii  would  hm  c  c^perated  to  prevent 
prices  in  this  country  from  being  rui^!'<l  :U)ove  the  foreign  cost 
plus  transportation  expenses.  And  il  prices  could  not  be  much 
advanced  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  domestic  competi- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  justification,  even  on  the  earning 
power  basis,  for  the  issuance  of  a  mass  of  watered  securities, 
unless  indeed  the  trust  should  prove  to  be  much  more  efficient 
than  the  producing  units  that  it  displaced.^  The  protective 
tariff  thus  promoted  the  trust  movement  by  offering  to  the 
manuiiacturers  prospects  of  huge  profits— profits  large  enough  to 
induce  them  to  overcome  their  inherent  repugnance  to  relin- 
quishing their  independence  and  the  control  of  their  own  busi- 
ness— and  by  otTering  to  the  investing  public  a  chance  to  share  in 
the  s{)€culative  j^ains.* 

However,  the  mtliu  nee  of  the  tariff  must  not  be  exaffjxerated. 
Trusts  were  formed  in  industries  not  protected  by  tariff  duties  as 
well  as  in  industries  enjojdng  such  artificial  support;  and  they 
were  formed  in  industries  in  which  such  protection  was  purely 
nominal  as  well  as  in  industries  in  which  the  trusts  required 

*  If  we  oompape  the  cBpitaUntion  of  tbe  Standard  with  the  actual  invest- 
ment  (exclusive  of  the  leinvcstment  of  surplus  eaniings)  it  was  overcapital- 
ized in  igo6;  if  we  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  on 
that  date  it  was  distinctly  undercapitalized.  See  Brid  for  tbe  United  States 

(no.  725),  vol.  II,  pp.  4-5. 
-  Scr  p.  236. 

^  Industrial  Commission,  XIII,  pp.  227,  241. 

*  Report  of  the  Coounissioner  of  Corporatiuni»  on  the  Beef  Industry, 
pp.  39-40. 

*  This  matter  is  diariiiied  in  ch.  19. 

*  The  tariff  also  f urtheied  the  trust  movement  by  intensU 3ring  competition 
in  tbe  protected  industiies.  On  tbis  point  see  Bullock,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  1$,  pp.  208-309. 
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assistance  were  they  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  Clearly  the  tariff  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  trusts  in  those  industries initliich  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  manufactuiers  was  so  pronounced  that 
domestic  prices  lemained  lower  than  foreign  even  after  the 
eiiminatioii  of  competition  in  this  countiy.  The  truth  is  that 
the  causes  of  the  growth  of  monopoly  are  numerous  and  complex, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  tariff  is  that 
in  many  instances  it  was  a  contributing  lactor  of  considerable 
importance. 

So  much  for  conclusions  grounded  on  experience.  Let  us  next 
consider  on  the  basis  of  general  reasoning  what  is  the  probable 
effect  of  monopoly  on  prices. 

According  to  the  theory  of  monopoly  price,  a  monopolized 
article  will  be  sold  at  the  price  that  yields  the  maximum  net 
profits.^  If  a  high  price  be  charged,  the  profit  per  unit  will  be 
large,  but  the  volume  of  sales  will  be  small,  unless  the  demand  be 
inelastic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  low  price  be  cfaaiged,  the  pn^t 
per  unit  will  be  small,  but  the  volume  of  sales  will  be  large,  pro- 
viding the  demand  is  elastic.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
monopoHst  (trust)  may  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  restraining 
factors — of  which  more  later — to  hii  upon,  through  u.  {process  of 
trial  and  t'i  ror.  that  price  which  brings  in  the  greatest  net  revenue. 
What  that  price  will  be  will  depend,  as  staled  before,  on  the 
conditions  of  demand.  In  general,  a  high  price  will  be  more 
profitable  if  the  demand  is  inelastic,  that  is,  if  it  persists  despite 
high  prices;  and  a  low  price  will  be  more  profitable  if  the  demand 
is  elastic,  that  is,  if  it  increases  as  the  price  falls,  and  decreases  as 
the  price  rises.  What  will  be  the  most -profitable  price  wiH 
d^nd  also  on  the  conditions  of  cost.  If  the  cost  of  production 
rises  as  the  volume  of  output  increases,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
pursue  a  high  price  policy,  since  increased  business  occasions  a 
greater  expense  per  unit.  This  will  be  particularly  true,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  demand  is  inelastic.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  pro- 

*  For  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  theor>'  of  monopoly  price,  see 
Taussig,  Principles  Economics  (tqit),  I,  ch.  15;  Ely,  Outlines  (rf  Eoh 
oomks  (19x6),  pp.  aoo-107;  aud  HJy,  Monopolies  und  Trusts,  ch.  3. 
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duction  falls  as  the  volume  of  output  increases,  the  tendency  ' 
will  be  to  pursue  a  km  price  policy,  since  enlarged  business 
causes  a  reduced  expense  per  unit.  If  the  demand  be  elastic,  the 
monopolist  will  be  ahnost  certain  to  charge  comparatively  low 
prices.  If,  finally,  the  cost  be  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing, 
but  constant,  the  calcubtions  of  the  monopolist  will  be  more 
simple;  he  will  adjust  his  output  with  reference  solely  to  the 
demand,  choosing  that  price  that  promises  the  maximum  net 
returns. 

Such  being  the  principles  underlying  the  determination  of 
monopoly  price,  how  does  a  monopoly  price  compare  with  a 
competitive  price?  There  is  general  agreement  among  leading 
econcmiists  that  a  monopoly  price  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  a 
competitive  price.'  The  e3q>lanation  of  this  tendency  lies  in  the 
control  eietdsed  by  the  monopoly  over  the  supply.  Under 
competitive  conditions  the  price  of  an  article  tends  to  hover 
about  the  cost  of  production  (including  in  cost  a  normal  profit). 
If  the  price  rises  above  the  cost,  the  supply  increases  and  the 
price  falls  a.e:ain,  provided  there  has  been  no  change  meanwhile  in 
the  condiiiuns  of  demand;  and  if  the  price  falls  below  the  cost, 
the  supply  decreases  and  the  price  rises  apain.  Under  monopoly 
conditions,  liowever,  the  price  of  an  article  docs  not  tend  to  hover 
about  the  cost  of  production,  but  at  a  point  somewhat  above; 
for  the  monopolist  can  limit  the  supply,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
vent prices  from  falling  to  a  level  determined  by  cost.  To  be 
sure,  the  monopoly  in  restricting  the  supply  and  advancing  the 
price  is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a  considerable  decline 
in  its  sales;  and  it  may  find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  a  moder- 
ate policy.  BuLthexompetitive  producer  charging  a  high  price 
will  not  only  suffer  a  reduction  in  his  sales  through  the  decline  in 
tile  demand,  but  also  llirough  a  diversion  of  his  business  to  his 

*  Taussig,  Pnnripilc=,  ot  Fxonomics  (1911),  I,  p.  ioo;  Ely,  Monopolies  and 
Trusts  (1900),  p.  i  ly,  Fisher,  EiemenUzy  Principles  of  Economics  (1912), 
p.  330^  Carver,  Prindpks  of  Fditical  Economy  (1919),  p.  352;  BuUodi, 
Intioduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics  (1908),  p.  337 ;  Fetter,  The  Principles 
of  EoQDomks  (1910),  p.  330;  Seligman,  Principles  of  Economics  (1910), 
p.  S58;  Scsfer,  Introduction  to  Economics  (190$),  p.  498. 
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competitors.  To  a  monopoly,  assuming  it  to  be  effective  and  to 
have  competition  well  under  control,  there  is  one  check  on  high 
prices,  whereas  to  a  comp>etitive  producer  there  are  two.  It  is  of 
course  evident  that  an  individual  competitive  producer  can 
restrict  his  own  stqiply,  and  thus  raise  prices  somewhat,  yet  he 
can  not  ordinarily  by  such  means  enhance  his  profito.  The 
benefits  of  the  high  price  go  to  his  fellow  producers  who  continue 
production  in  undiminished  volume;  and  are  temporary  at  best, 
since  the  high  prices  slinmlaic  the  output.  To  the  consuming 
public  this  is  precisely  ilie  merit  of  the  competitive  system,  that 
under  it  a  particular  producer  can  not  augment  his  profits 
by  restricting  the  output.  A  monopoly,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  achieve  its  success,  not  by  increasing,  but  by  limiting 
production. 

The  monopoly  price,  it  should  be  observed,  may  be  no  hi^er, 
and  may  even  be  lower,  than  the  competitive  price,  if  the  mo- 
nopoly is  more  efficient  than  alternative  forms  of  business  otpaa- 
zation.  The  monopoly  under  these  conditions  would  still  charge 
the  price  that  was  the  most  profitable  to  it,  but  this  price  might 
be  below  the  cost  of  production  (including  a  normal  profit)  to 
smaller  concerns.  Whether  this  is  to  be  anticipated  so  far  as 
industrial  monoijohes  (trusts)  are  concerned  will  receive  con- 
sideration later.* 

Tf  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  monopolies  prot  ccd, 
how  does  it  happen  that  it  is  difficult  to  show  in  convincing 
fashion  the  whole  effect  of  trusts  on  prices?  The  explanation  b 
that  there  are  many  considerations  that  have  made  it  seem 
advisable  for  the  trusts  to  exercise  restraint  in  their  price  policy, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  not  advanced  prices  as  much  as 
mi|^t  be  anticipated  did  they  feel  entirely  secuie  in  their  mo- 
nopolistic position. 

(i)  First  of  all  there  is  the  potential  competition  of  new 
concerns.  If  the  trust  is  too  greedy  for  profits  and  raises  prices 
unreasonably,  there  are  attracted  to  the  industry  a  host  of 
new  companies  anxious  to  participate  in  the  unusual  n  turns. 
During  the  early  life  of  the  trust  movement  the  individual  trubls 

^  See  cb.  19. 
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frequently  tried  to  do  away  with  this  competition  by  the  reaort 
to  imlair  competitive  tactics,  notably  local  price  cutting,  lailroad  . 
discriminations,  and  exclusive  dealing  requirements;  and  en- 
deavored through  threats  of  employing  such  practices  against 

all  would-be  competitors  to  prevent  new  concerns  from  ever 
gelling  started.  Such  mctliods  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
niany  enterprises,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  reasonably 
successful  in  many  instances.  Vet  ilu  \  ^^  cre  not  always  used, 
and  even  when  used  they  were  by  no  means  always  effective. 
In  many  industries  the  trusts  found  themselves  overcome  by  the 
new  competition,  and  then*  control  of  the  trade  speedily  dwindled 
away.  The  lesson  was  salutary,  and  the  trusts  that  survived 
pursued  a  more  farsighted  poli^.  They  commonly  came  to  see 
the  inadvisability  <d  charging  prices  so  high  that  new  concerns 
were  tempted  to  rush  headlong  into  the  busmess  hoping  to  get 
their  capital  back  in  a  few  years,  for  such  a  policy  led  to  serious 
overproduction  and  to  an  inevitable  decline  in  prices.  They 
charged  instead  more  moderate  prices,  albeit  somewhat  above  a 
competitive  figure.  It  thus  appears  that  potential  (and  actual) 
competition  has  operated  on  occasion  to  prevent  the  trusts  from 
following  their  natural  course.  Yet  potential  competition  is  not 
a  satisfactory  or  adequate  regulator  of  trust  profits,  because  the 
strength  of  many  trusts  is  based  on  the  possession  of  some  special 
advantage  in  competition,  such  as  the  ownersh^  of  patents  or  a 
limited  natural  resource.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  are  effec-  . 
tive  obstacles,  perhaps  insuperable  ones,  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion, and  the  trust  need  exercise  little  restraint,  unless  there  be 
danger  of  hostile  legislation  ol  one  kind  or  another.  Again,  in 
some  industries,  though  competition  is  not  artificially  restrained, 
it  maybe  backward  bctauseof  the  large  capital  needed  to  embark 
in  the  undertaking,  or  because  of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
construct  the  plant  and  to  establish  the  business.  In  such 
industries  the  possibility  of  reduced  jjrices  on  the  emergence  of 
competition  may  prevent  potential  competition  from  becoming 
actual  competition,  and  may  enable  the  trust  to  charge  prices 
that  are  considerably  above  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  to 
secure  a  monopoly  profit 
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(2)  The  possibility  of  substituting  for  the  monoijolized 
article  another  one  that  is  being  sold  at  a  more  reasonable  price  is 
a  factor  that  may  induce  trusts  to  refrain  from  charging  exorbi< 
tant  prices.  If  the  price  of  kerosene  be  abnormally  high,  people 
will  use  gas  and  electricity;  and  no  doubt  the  competition  oi 
these  fuels  has  operated  to  keep  down  the  price  of  kerosene,  and 
thus  outwardly  to  lend  support  to  the  aiigument  that  the  oil 
trust  has  reduced  its  price.  If  the  price  of  sugar  be  excessive, 
erstwhile  consumers  will  adopt  such  substitutes  as  glucose. 
In  industry,  manufacturers  may  employ  as  fuel  soft  coal,  hafd 
coal  (ihc  steam  sizes),  ^^as,  oil,  and  ihe  like;  and  ihey  may  even 
burn  no  fuel,  bul  run  tiieir  machinen^'  with  electricity  generated 
by  water  power  hundreds  of  miles  away.  In  homes,  wood  is  also 
a  possible  substitute.  Steel,  lumber,  concrete,  stone,  and  brick 
all  compete  with  one  another  to  some  extent  in  building.  Rubber 
shoes  (or  soles)  may  be  substituted  for  leather  shoes;  and  enam- 
eled ware  and  tin  may  be  used  in  place  of  aluminimi  cooking 
utrasils.  Even  the  tin  can  trust  must  bear  In  mind  that  an 
excessive  price  for  tin  cans  may  hamper  the  fruit  preserving 
industry  In  its  competition  with  the  fruit  drying  industry.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  of  substitution  is  not  always  present,  or,  if 
present,  may  exercise  comparatively  little  influence.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  effective  substitutes  for  waUhes,  cameras, 
cigarettes,  salt,  grain  binders,  and  steel  rails?  Moreover,  when 
the  competition  of  substitutes  is  effective,  there  is  an  incentive  to 
secure  control  over  the  allied  industry,  which  explains  the  en- 
trance of  Standard  Oil  capitalists  into  the  gas  industry,  and  the 
attempted  domination  of  the  substitutes  for  meat  by  the  leading 
meat-packers.  The  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  justified  that 
while  collateral  competition  may  impose  some  limitations  on 
monopoly  power,  it  by  no  means  insures  that  the  monopolized 
article  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  pricei  and  it  is  thus  a  safe- 
guard of  limited  effectiveness. 

(3)  A  particular  trust  may  be  restrained  by  the  fact  that  its 
sales  arc  made  in  large  pari  to  another  trust,  or  possibly  to  an 
important  combination.  For  example,  a  cupper  trust,  if  obliged 
to  sell  to  a  brass  trust,  might  meet  with  determined  resistance  to 
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exorbitant  prices;  the  latter  by  withholding  purchases  might  well 
break  the  maikeL  A  tin  can  trust  in  such  fashion  might  secure 
relief  on  its  purchases  of  tin  plate.  However,  it  rarely  happens 
that  one  trust  is  the  princiixd  market  for  another.  The  shoe 
machinery  trust  and  the  cash  legister  trust  buy  large  quantities 
of  steel,  yet  their  purchases  constitute  such  a  small  percentage  of 
the  loLal  that  such  action,  as  they  individually  might  take  to 
reduce  the  price  charged  for  steel  by  a  steel  trust  would  be  of 
little  consequence.  So  it  would  be  with  the  purchase  of  cotton 
yarn  by  the  thread  trust,  and  of  steel  p'lpo  and  tubes  by  the 
oil  trust.  It  is  precisely  because  of  their  limited  control  over 
the  affairs  of  other  trusts  that  some  of  them  make  for  themselves 
the  articles  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  secure  from 
their  fellow  trusts.  This  explains  in  large  measure  why  the 
oil  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  and  many  others  make  their  own 
tin  cans  instead  of  bujring  them  ham  the  American  Can  Com- 
pany, must  conclude  that  the  balance  of  power  among 
trusts,  though  i  t  protects  the  consumer  in  part>  is  not  an  effective 
bar  against  excessive  prices  of  trust  made  goods. 

(4)  The  disinclination  to  arouse  public  opinion  also  plays  its 
part,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  one.  The  people,  if  sufficiently 
antagonized,  will  repeal  favoring  lej^islation  or  pass  restrictive 
laws.  Many  trusts  have  been  protected  against  foreign  competi- 
tion by  protective  duties;  but  the  trust  that  uses  these  duties  as 
an  excuse  for  unreasonable  prices  faces  the  danger  of  a  removal 
of  its  protection.  Other  trusts  are  founded  on  patent  monopolies 
peimitted  by  the  government;  but  the  patent  laws  can  be  re- 
vised, if  it  seems  desirable.  But  not  only  may  favoring  legisla- 
tion be  repealed,  but  regulative  laws  may  be  passed.  At  the 
present  time  (19 19)  bills  to  regulate  the  meat  industry  are  re- 
ceiving the  serious  consideration  of  Congress;  and  the  suggestion 
at  one  time  or  aiK  jiher  has  been  soberly  made  that  the  oil  and  the 
steel  industries  (and  others)  arc  essentially  public  service  corpo- 
rations, and  should  be  regulated  as  such.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
body  of  public  opinion  favors  the  regulation  of  tlie  prices  of  all 
monopolized  articles.  Another  considerable  group  advocates 
public  ownership  of  natural  resources,  a  step  that  would  be  of 
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particular  concern  to  some  ten  imiK)rtant  trusts.  In  view  of 
these  contingincies  it  is  likely  that  the  trust  managers,  with 
their  fingers  on  the  public  pulse  and  with  an  eye  to  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  their  strategic  position,  will  refiain  from  pressing 
their  advantage  to  the  fullest;  and  their  prices  will  npt  in  the 
future^  as  they  have  not  in  the  past,  conlonn  rigidly  to  the 
principles  of  monopoly  price  as  above  laid  down. 

(5)  A  tnisti  it  has  been  said,  may  be  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
equity  and  reasonableness;  it  may  desire  to  have  the  good  will  of 
the  dealers  and  the  public,  and  thus  may  not  take  advantage  of 
their  necessities.  The  steel  trust,  for  example,  fixed  the  price  of 
steel  rails  at  $28  per  ton,  and  charged  no  more  than  this  during 
periods  of  i)rospL'rily,  when  markel  conditions  would  have 
enabled  it  to  get  more.  In  this  particular  instance  the  price  was 
fixed  at  a  very  high  level  to  begin  with,  hence  this  is  hardly  an 
illustration  of  equitable  dealing.  Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
trust,  even  though  created  in  an  anti-social  spirit,  mig^t  come 
under  the  leadership  of  managers  of  a  different  sort, — managers 
desuousof  charging  only  a  fair  price.  Conceivable  thou|^  it  be,  it 
is  unlikely,  since  even  under  the  competitive  rfegune  it  is  regarded 
as  proper  to  charge  what  the  public  is  willing  to  pay;  and  why 
should  a  monopoly  take  any  less?  The  fact  would  appear  to  be 
that  in  so  far  as  trusts  (or  their  managers)  adopt  a  spirit  of 
reasonableness  it  is  because  such  a  course  is  tiic  one  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  for  them  the  good  will  of  the  trade  and  of  the 
consumin'^  public,  and  thus  to  prolong  their  enjoyment  of 
moderate  monopoly  profits. 

(6)  The  trust  because  of  inert  management  may  not  try  to 
secure  the  maximum  net  profit.  Unwilling  to  meet  the  attacks  ol 
competitors  and  of  potidcians,  it  may  hesitate  to  exploit  the 
public,  and  may  rest  satisfied  with  a  moderate  profit,  periiaps 
little,  if  any,  above  a  competitive  level.  Under  these  cticum- 
stances,  the  control  of  the  business  mi^t  soon  be  sought  by  more 
aggressive  and  forceful  uiterests,  alive  to  their  opportunities,  and 
able  to  make  handsome  returns  even  after  paying  a  good  price 
for  the  property.  Yet  the  owners  of  the  business,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inertness  of  the  management,  might  refuse  to  sell,  hence 
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there  can  be  no  certainty  that  each  trust  will  be  managed  along 
the  lines  ofitnng  the  maxim un^  profit. 

(7)  A  trust  may  fail  to  charge  the  price  that  produces  the 
greatest  net  revenue  ihrou^'h  sheer  inabiHty  to  ascertain  what 
that  price  is.  Among  the  unknown  factors  in  the  problem  are 
the  amount  of  the  demand  at  various  prices  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  or  decline  as  the  out- 
put varies.  The  matter  is  complicated  because  the  demand 
schedule,  even  if  it  could  be  worked  out  for  any  given  date, 
dianges  from  time  to  time.  The  demand  for  any  particular 
article  depends  on  the  state  of  business,  on  the  mood  of  the  con- 
suming public,  and  on  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
among  the  community.  If  business  is  good,  the  demand  will 
normally  In-  jj;rL;ii,  ;uul  a  higii  price  may  yield  the  maximum  net 
profit:  and  conversely,  when  a  pericxl  of  dej)ression  sets  in.  If 
the  iHiblic  is  extravat^nlly  minded,  as  at  y)resent  (1919),  a 
proportionately  large  outlay  will  be  made  for  consumer's  goods, 
and  their  monopoly  price  could  well  be  high;  and  conversely  for 
those  articles  that  are  in  demand  when  thrift  is  in  vogue.  Again, 
if  there  occurs  a  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
munity's purchasmg  power,  so  that  the  bondholders  and  the 
salaried  classes  have  less  and  the  working  people  more,  the 
trusts  that  produce  articles  desired  by  those  of  increased  pur- 
chasing power  couM  raise  theur  prices,  whereas  those  trusts  that 
produced  articles  desired  by  individuals  of  reduced  purchasing 
f>owLT  niigliL  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  prices.  There  may  be 
other  matters  that  complicate  the  problem;  but  enough  has  been 
Siiid  to  show  that  at  best  all  that  a  trust  can  hope  to  do  i>  to 
approxmiate  the  most  proli table  j  irlre.  Though  the  price  that  it 
charges  will  doubtless  be  somewhat,  perhaps  considerably, 
above  the  competitive  price,  it  will  not  be  fixed,  we  may  premise, 
as  the  result  of  a  mathematical  formula  at  the  exact  point  that 
would  actually  prove  to  be  the  most  lemuneiative. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  it  evident  that  the  price 
policy  of  the  trusts  has  been  less  grasping  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  an  agency  formed  largely  for  the  express  purpose  of 
suppressing  competition.  They  also  deroonstiate  that  though 
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there  are  certain  forces  at  work  to  safeguard  the  public  interest, 
these  forces  are  not  adequate  of  themselves,  since  they  do  not 

prevent  the  trusts  from  charging  prices  higher  tlian  tiie  public 
vvoLild  pay  under  cornpL  litive  condii  ions,  assuming  ihni  industry 
is  as  economically  conducted  under  the  latter  state  as  under  the 
first.  As  to  legalizing  trusts  in  the  hope  of  satisfactorily  regu- 
lating them  and  their  prices,  it  will  be  shown  in  chapter  XX 
that  price  regulation  is  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
one  whoae  successful  solution  is  problematical. 
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PROMOTERS'  PROFITS  IN  THE  ESTABUSHMENT 

OF  TRUSTS 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  by  a  study  of  in- 
dividual trust  promotions  the  importance  of  promoters'  profits 
as  a  cause  contributing  to  the  fonnation  of  trusts. 

The  function  and  work  of  the  promoter  have  been  well 
described  elsewhere/  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here  in  any 
detail.  Briefly,  in  a  typical  trust  promotion  the  promoter  secured 
options  on  the  plants  that  were  to  be  combined;  arranged, 
usually  through  an  underwriting  syndicate,  for  the  niising  oi  llie 
necessary  funds;  organi/Ati  a  coiporaLitiii  to  acquire  the  plants; 
and  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  plants  (or  securities)  to  the 
tru  .t. 

In  ctlecting  a  trust  promotion  the  promoter  had  first  to 
obtain  options  on  the  properties  (or  the  securities),  otherwise 
the  owners  would  in  all  likelihood  have  advanced  their  purchase 
price  as  it  became  evident  that  the  trust  was  to  be  foimed.  The 
promoter,  to  be  sure,  might  have  bought  all  the  properties  for 
cash,  but  this  would  have  involved  a  great  deal  of  risk,  and 
would,  moreover,  have  been  difficult  to  finance.  In  fact,  it  was 
rarely  done.  Second,  he  had  to  seciue  financial  backing,  since 
the  trust  requires!  working  capital  (it  did  not  ordinarily  acquire 
the  workin^j  capiial  of  the  constituent  companio),  and  e 
some  owners  would  almost  certainly  demand  cash  for  their 
plants,  refusing  to  accept  securities,  tlie  value  of  which  was  more 
or  less  problematicaL'^  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  amount 

>See  Meade,  Thjst  FioAiice,  cfas.  4-6;  Haney,  BusinesB  Organization 

and  Combination,  ch.  18;  and  Lough,  Corporation  Finance,  chs.  i  a-14. 

'  Thb  cash  the  promoter  usually  secured  through  the  sale  of  stock  to  an 
underwriting  syndicate.  Because  of  the  risk  that  the  stock  could  not  be  dis- 
fX)S(  <!  of  at  a  [irufit,  the  syndicate  was  wont  to  insist  on  a  conuniadon  in  the 
fonn  ui  U>nus  stock. 
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of  cash  required  to  buy  out  Llic  rnaiiufaclurerswas  toniiKiralivcly 
small.  Ordinarily  the  promoter  offered  them  at  least  one  share 
of  preferred  stock  and  one  of  common  stock  in  lieu  of  $ioo  in 
cash;  ^  and  tempted  by  the  profits  that  were  anticipated  for  the 
trust,  the  manufacturers  commonly  agreed  to  take  the  stock. 
Had  they  not  been  willing  to  take  stock  very  few  trusts  would 
have  been  fonned.  The  promoters  would  have  been  unable  to 
supply  the  laige  amount  of  cash  that  would  have  been  requited,' 
and  the  public  would  have  hesitated  to  buy  securities  that  were 
unacceptable  to  the  manufactureis,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  industry  and  its  prospects.  Third,  the  promoter  had  to 
organize  a  new  company  to  acquire  the  plants  or  the  stocks  of 
the  underlying  companies,  unless,  ijuleed,  one  of  the  existing 
companies  was  used  for  tliis  purpose.  In  any  event  the  capital- 
ization of  the  new  for  reorG'anize<n  company  was  likely  lu  be 
determined  by  the  promoter,  with  tlie  acK  ice  of  the  hnanciers. 
Finally,  he  had  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  properties  or 
securities  of  the  separate  companies  to  the  newly-oiganized 
corporation  in  exchange  for  its  securities  or  for  cash,  or  both. 
Sometimes  the  corporation  gave  to  the  promoter  all  or  part  of 
its  stock  in  return  for  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moter to  deliver  to  it  the  plants  or  control  of  the  companies 
owning  the  plants.  In  that  case  the  size  of  the  prompter's 
profit  depended  on  how  favorable  a  bargain  he  was  able  to 
drive  with  the  separale  manufacturers.  At  other  times  the 
coqx^ralion  offered  to  exchange  its  securities  for  those  of  the 
constituent  companies  at  a  definite  mtio,  the  promoter  taking 
his  profit  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  stock  commission.  In  either 
event  there  would  probably  be  issues  of  stock  to  the  financiers 
or  bankers  who  agreed  to  supply  the  requisite  funds. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  organization  of  a  trust  usually 
involved  large  issues  of  stock  to  a  great  variety  of  individuals. 
These  included:  (i)  the  promoters  who  purchased  or  secured 

^The  preferred  stock  usually  represented  the  value  of  the  plants;  the 

common  stock  the  antid{)ation  of  monopoly  gains. 

'The  fmancit-rs  wonVl  ha\  t-  halked,  o[  course,  at  putting  up  casU  to  finance 
a  proposition  that  the  manufacturers  mistrusted. 
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options  on  the  properties,  and  who  devistxi  the  financial  plan; 
(2)  the  financiers  who  raised,  or  agreed  to  raise,  the  necessaiy 
funds;  (3)  the  lawyers  who  incorporated  the  company,  and 
attended  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  promotion;  (4)  the  manu- 
facturers who  were  generally  unwilling  to  sell  unless  they  re- 
ceived stock  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  properties; 
and  (5)  the  public,  which  was  expected  to  buy  the  stock,  and 
which  at  times  had  to  be  tempted  by  an  offer  of  common  stock 
as  a  bonus.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  promoter  was  also 
a  iinancier,  that  is,  was  a  member  of  the  underwriting  syndicate, 
and  less  fretjucnlly  perhaps  he  was  also  a  manufacturer.  His 
profits,  therefore,  were  olien  a  composite.  Because  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  determining  in  individual 
cases  oi  trust  promotion  to  what  extent  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
moter were  a  reward  for  true  promotion  services,  to  what  extent 
a  reward  for  financial  services,  and  to  what  extent  for  legal  and 
miscellaneous  services,  we  shall  in  general  in  this  chapter  use  the 
tenn  promoters'  profits  to  indicate  the  profits  made  by  the 
promoters,  financiers,  and  lawyers,  but  not  including  those 
additional  profits  that  were  realized  by  these  groups  when  they 
were  also  owners  of  stock  in  the  companies  that  were  combined. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  lIuiL  the  promoter,  when  he  was  also  a 
manufacturer,  may  have  been  animated  fully  as  much  by  a 
desire  to  secure  profits  in  the  role  of  manufacturer  as  in  ihc  role 
of  promoter,  yet  this  motive  was  by  no  m«ins  always  present, 
since  many  trusts  were  promoted  by  *' outsiders."  Under  this 
use  of  the  term  promoters'  profits,  it  will  be  observed,  we  are 
underestimating  rather  than  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
promoters'  profits  as  an  inducement  toward  the  formation  of 
trusts.  However,  it  will  still  be  true  in  many  instances  that 
the  inducement  remamed  sufficiently  great  to  ^ve  a  distinct 
fillip  to  the  trust  movement 

The  largest  trust  and  the  one  in  which  promoters'  profits 
fibred  most  prominenlly  is  tlie  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
'I'his  tumpany  rcpresemcd  a  union  under  the  holding  company 
plan  of  a  group  of  cc)nce^n^,  some  of  which  vvere  merely  combi- 
nations and  others  of  which  were  trusts.  The  capitahzation  of 
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the  Steel  Corporation  thus  allowed  for  the  remuneration  of  two 
sets  of  promoters,  those  that  had  organized  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  Corporation,  and  those  that  organized  the 
Corporation  itself.   The  two  cases  vnW  be  described  separately. 

Some  idea  of  the  proftts  secured  by  the  promoters  of  the  steel 
combinations  and  trusts  of  1898  to  1900  may  be  gained  by  an 
eiamination  of  tfae  table  on  page  287,  showing  the  amount  of 
stock  representing  promotion  charges,  the  value  of  this  stock 
based  on  average  market  quotations  during  1899  to  1900,  and 
the  percentage  that  this  stock  was  of  the  total  issue.^  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  amount  of  stock  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
promoters  was  not  all  profit,  since  usually  the  promoters  had  to 
give  a  part  of  this  stock  (or  cash)  to  meet  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  llie  promotion.  In  general,  however,  such  expenses 
were  small. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  table  makes  it  clear  that 
the  promoters'  profits  were  enormous.  The  promoters  of  the 
eight  concerns  for  which  data  were  available  retained  as  their 
reward  for  promotion  services  some  $63,000,000  of  stock,  or 
over  one-tenth  of  the  total  issued  stock  (if  we  excluded  the 
Carnegie  Company,  in  the  oiganization  of  which  there  were  no 
promoters'  profits,  the  ratio  would  be  more  than  one-ei|^th). 
The  market  value  of  this  stock,  based  on  the  aveiage  quota- 
tions during  1 899  to  1 900,  was  over  $28,000,000.  Its  value  based 
on  the  highest  quotations  of  the  respective  securities  during 
this  same  period  was  $40,549,188,  and  based  on  the  lowest 
quotations,  was  $19,829,950.  WTiilc  the  promoters  could  not 
have  unloaded  all  of  their  stock  at  tlie  highest  quotation,  it  is 
improbable  Uiat  they  would  have  sold  at  the  mininum  figure 
for  the  two  year  period.  If  we  assume  that  the  promoters 
disposed  of  all  their  stock  prior  to  igox,  the  profits  of  promo- 
tion were  at  least  $20,000,000;  ^  if  we  assume  that  they  did  not 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industr>',  part 
I,  pp.  i?^,  i?q,  iT,,^,  i^f*,  i.^.^,  T  ?o,  144, 145, 170, 176-179.  Referred  to  here- 
after in  this  chapter  as  Rc|><i>rt  <»n  thv  Strt!  Tndustr>'. 

-These  are  pure  profits  of  promotion;  they  do  not  include  such  indirect 
profiis  as  the  promoteis  might  have  made  through  the  sale  of  securities  given 
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Ratio  of 

stock  rcpre- 

Value  based 

setUing 

^vllf IPIvTi  ^HfK>K 

on  average 

promotion 

represmtHng 

market  price 

charges  to 

Comptmy 

during 

charges 

i8gQ-Tgoo ' 

preferred) 

National  Tube  Co  

$20,000,000 

$  9,744,000 

25.0 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co. . 

I  T. 600.000 

5,958,160 

12.9 

American  Tin  Plate  Co  

10,000,000 

3,477,000 

21 . 7 

American  H  ridge  Co  

7,250,000 

3,181,300 

II. 9 

National  Steel  Co  

5,000,000 

2,083,500 

8.6 

5,000,000 

1,605,500 

151 

4,456,811  « 

2,4S5»972 

4-5 

Ametkan  Sheet  Steel  Co  

« 

4 

none* 

Total  

6i»3o6,8t  I 

28,145,432 

10. 1  • 

dispose  of  all  of  their  stock — we  know  that  they  did  not — their 
possible  profits  were  much  greater,  since  upon  the  oiganization 
of  the  Sted  Corporation  they  were  allowed  to  exchange  their  old 
stock  for  a  greater  amount  of  stock  in  the  Corporation.^  In  any 
event  the  profits  were  sufficiently  huge  to  tempt  daring  pro- 
moter to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  ''get  rich  quick/' 

to  them  in  return  for  cash  or  in  return  for  the  securities  that  they  held  in  the 

companies  that  were  combined. 

^  In  the  cas*'  of  companies  n«>t  ort^inized  until  late  in  iS<;()  or  early  in  1900 
quotations  are  from  the  date  oi  organiz;iiion  to  the  close  of  1900. 

'  Includes  $857,192  of  preferr^  stock. 

*  Amount  unknown,  but  probably  kige.  See  Report  on  the  Steel  Industiy, 
part  I,  pp.  140,  178. 

*  Amount  unkmnm,  but  apparently  amaU.  See  ibid.,  pp.  144, 179. 
>  See  Ibid.,  p.  179- 

*  13.5  per  cent  if  we  did  not  include  the  capital  stock  ($160/300,000)  of 

the  Carnegie  Company. 

'  Fx<Tpt  in  the  a  x-  'if  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  hteel  Company. 
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whether  or  no  the  product  of  tlieir  daring  subsequently  demon- 
strated  its  i^tness  to  sur\ive  in  a  business  world  that  is  harassed 
under  normal  conditions  by  the  pressure  o£  new  capital  seeking 
investment 

The  promoters'  profits  realized  in  these  early  omibinations 
and  trusts  in  the  steel  mdustry,  large  as  they  were,  were  edipsed 
by  those  obtained  by  the  promoters  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  The  syndicate  which  undertook  to  secure  a  major- 
ity of  the  stodc  of  the  eight  companies  originally  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  incurred  cash  expenses  of  $28,ocx;,coo,  of  which 
amount  $25,000,000  went  to  the  Corpomtion  for  working  capi- 
tal. In  return  for  tiiis  outlay  and  its  underwriting  services  the 
syndicate  was  given  by  the  Corporation  a  total  of  i,2QQ,q75 
shares  of  stock  (half  preferred  and  half  common),  having  a 
par  value  of  $129,997,500.  On  this  stock  the  syndicate  re- 
alized about  $90,500,000.'  Deducting  the  cash  expenditures 
($28,000,000},  it  is  evident  that  Che  syndicate  made  a  profit  of 
$62,500,000.  Of  this  amount  one-fifth  went  to  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company,  the  syndicate  managers,  for  their  serv- 
ices; and  the  balance  ($50,000,000)  was  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  underwriting  syndicate,  including  the  Morgan 
firm.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  possibility  of 
making  such  large  pioiiis  constitutes,  in  itself,  a  distinct  induce- 
ment to  the  formation  of  trusts. 

This  huge  compensalioii  to  the  syndicate  was,  accordinc?  to  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  greatly  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment; and  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  reserved  right  of  the 
syndicate  managers  to  abandon  the  transaction  at  their  own 
discretion.^  The  syndicate  merely  undertook  to  acquire  the 
securities  of  various  steel  companies;  it  did  not  guarantee  to  do 
sa  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  while  the  syndicate 
subscribers  stood  liable  to  raise  $200,000,000  upon  request  of 
the  syndicate  managers,  it  was  generally  understood  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  for  more  than  $25,000,000  in  cash; 

*  Report  on  the  Steel  lodustiy,  part  I»  p.  244* 

•Ibid,,  pp.  244,  248. 

*  Ibid.,pp.  245-246* 
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and  this,  in  fact,  was  all  that  they  contributed,  except  some 
$3,000,000  for  organization  expenses.  The  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, in  fact,  alleged  that  this  ''large  nominal  obligation  of  ihe 
syndicate  subscribers  to  the  syndicate  managers  apparently 
was  determined  upon  in  part  with  a  view  to  disarming 
subsequent  ciitidsm  of  the  enonnous  compensatiop  which  it 
received."^ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  it  is  dear  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  change  excessive  prices  for  iron  and  steeL  prod* 
nets,  if  dividends  were  to  be  paid  on  the  inordinate  amount  of 
stock  given  to  the  promoters  of  the  Corporation,  not  to  mention 

dividends  on  that  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  given  to 
the  promoters  of  the  constituent  companies  (or  their  successors) 
in  return  for  the  stoik  lield  by  them.  The  matter  is  important, 
since  some  $150,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation,  or 
nearly  one-seventh  of  its  total  stock,  was  issued,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  promoters  and  underwriters.* 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  (the  cigarette  trust)  was 
organized  in  1890  as  a  consolidation  of  five  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  cigarettes.  Since  the  manufacturers  were  them- 
selves the  organizers,  there  were  no  promoters'  profits  as  we 
have  employed  the  term.  At  that  early  date  it  was  not  common 
for  trusts  to  be  formed  by  "promoters'*;  and  the  number  of 
manufacturers  being  so  few,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement.  There  was,  however,  a  very  marked  over- 
capitalization in  the  organization  of  the  trust.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  was  $25,000,000,  of  which  ^^T 5,000,000  was 
common  stock  and  $10,000,000  preferred.  The  value  of  the 
assets  acquired  did  not  exceed  $14,400,000.^  The  capitalization 
thus  exceeded  the  assets  (including  good  will)  by  at  least  $10,* 
600,000.  The  establishment  of  a  high  degree  of  monopoly 
control,  however,  made  it  possible  for  the  company  to  earn  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  water  and  all. 
Enormous  profits  were  thus  realized  by  the  promoters  of  this 

'  Report  on  the  Steel  Industn-.  part  I,  pp.  245-246. 
'  See  Report  on  the  Steel  Industry,  part  I,  p.  251. 
*Cf.  p.  271. 
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company,  but  the  prolits  were  realized  as  manufacturers  rather 
than  as  professional  promoters. 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  (the  plug  tobarro  tnist) 
was  organized  in  189S.  This  company  was  ver>'  heavily  over- 
capitalized, but,  as  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
nearly  all  of  its  securities  went  to  the  owners  of  the  eleven  plants 
that  were  combined.  Inasmuch  as  five  of  these  eleven  plants 
belonged  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  inasmuch  as 
this  concern  had  been  conducting  a  severe  competitive  campaign 
to  force  its  competitors  into  a  combination,  there  vras  less  occa- 
sion than  usual  for  resort  to  a  promoter,  who  should  undertake 
the  task  of  inducing  the  separate  owners  to  combine  their  in- 
leresls. 

Though  promoters' profits  did  not  iigure  prominently  in  the 
organization  of  the  plug  tobacco  trust,  they  were  nevertheless 
present.  The  fimi  of  Moore  and  Schley,  well-known  bankers 
and  brokers,  secured  cash  options  on  four  important  concerns, 
producing  among  them  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  output  that 
went  into  the  trust  in  1898.^  The  purchase  price  stipulated  in 
the  <^tion  agreements  was  $8,477,000.  The  bankers  (Moore 
and  Schley)  also  raised  $2,751400  in  cash,  to  enable  the  Conti- 
nental Company  to  take  care  of  its  promotion  and  other  ex- 
penses.^ For  diese  properties  and  the  cash  the  Continental 
Company  gave  $25,025,000  in  stock  (one-half  preferred  and 
one-half  common),  and  $365,500  in  cash.'  The  bankers  in  turn 
transferred  $19,522,200  of  the  stock  and  all  of  the  cash  to  the 
owners  of  the  four  plants;  and  retained  as  their  pay  $5,502,800 
in  stock,  half  preferred  and  half  common.  While  the  hankers 
doubtless  incurred  a  few  incidental  expenses,  it  is  substantially 
cor  reel  to  say  that  their  profits  on  the  transaction  were  the 
realizable  value  of  this  stock  minus  the  cash  ($2,751,400)  that 

>  Report  of  the  ComnuasfoDef  of  Caqiontioiis  on  the  Tobuoo  Ihduitiy, 
part  I,  p.  99;  part  II,  p.  107. 

'Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  i)arf  \  pp.  loi-io?. 

^  Ibiil.,  part  II,  p.  107.  The  ra^^h  iK-wment  rf presented  interest  on  the 
purchase  f)riie  during  the  {)eriod  that  inlcr\entil  Ix-tween  the  signing  of 
the  option  and  ihc  transfer  of  the  plants  to  the  Continental  Company. 
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they  raised.  The  market  value  of  this  stock  during  the  three 
years  of  the  life  of  the  company— a  reorganization  was  effected 
in  1901—  ijased  on  the  minimum  and  maximum  quotations 
ranged  between  $2^476,260  and  $5,370,732.  On  this  basis,  had 
they  sold  at  the  minimum  quotations  (which  is  quite  unlikely) 
they  would  have  sustained  a  loss  of  $275,14^:  had  they  sold  at 
the  maximum  quotations  (which  is  equally  unlikely)  their 
profits  would  have  been  $2,619)332.^  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  fefnuned  from  selling  during  1899-1901  th^  would  have 
been  In  a  position  to  participate  in  the  reorganization  of  190X 
(when  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  were  combined),  in  which  event  new  oppor- 
tunities for  pioiii  would  have  presented  themselves.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  bankers  made  a  handsome  profit; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  profit  for  the 
promoters  as  such  had  little  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the 
plug  tobacco  trust. 

The  syndicate  of  bankers  and  manufacturers  that  secured  an 
option  on  the  Uggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  the  laigest 
pittg  tobacco  concern  outside  of  the  trust,  also  made  a  large 
profit  throu^  its  sale  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company;  in 
hct,  it  acquired  the  Liggett  concern  largely  for  that  purpose.  Yet 
since  this  syndicate,  though  composed  in  large  measure  of  finan- 
cial and  banking  interests,  was  the  actual  owner  of  the  properties 
that  it  conveyed  to  the  trust,  iL:^  gams  may  not  be  regarded  as 
true  promolcr.s'  protiis,  but  rather  as  profits  received  as  an 
owner  of  prof)erty  that  wii<  imli^pmsable  to  the  trust. 

In  addition  to  the  cigarette  and  plug  tobacco  trusts  a  number 
of  other  companies  with  monopolistic  aspirations  were  formed  in 
the  tobacco  industry.  These  include  the  American  SnutT  Com- 
pany (1900);  the  American  Cigar  Company  (1901);  the  Consoli- 
dated Tobacco  Company  (1901) ;  and  the  new  American  Tobacco 
Company  (1904).  In  not  one  of  these  combinations,  however, 
does  it  ttppeai  that  any  stock  went  to  promoters  or  bankers  for 
promotion  services.  The  absence  of  promoters'  profits  in  the 
organization  of  the  first  two  of  these  combinations  was  probably 
1  Neglecting  dividends  and  carrying  charges  in  each  case. 
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due  to  the  £act  that  the  concerns  that  were  combmed  were  so  few 
in  number  that  the  owners  were  able  to  come  together  and  effect 
an  agreement  amoii";  themselves;  am!  in  the  last  two  to  the  fact 
that  these  conibiiKilioiis  represented  largely  a  rearrangement  of 
securities,  no  new  concerns  being  immediately  brought  in.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  promoters'  profits 
have  had  surprisingly  little  to  do  with  the  fonuation  of  trusts 
in  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  American  Can  Company  (the  tin  can  trust)  was  organized 
in  igoz  with  an  issued  capital  stock  of  $82466,600,  half  preferred 
and  half  common.  Of  this  stock  $78,000,000,  equally  divided 
between  preferred  and  common  stock,  was  given  to  the  promot- 
ers in  exchange  for  some  ninety-iive  plants  on  which  the  promot- 
ers held  options  and  for  $7,000,000  in  cash  raised  by  them.^  The 
promoters  paid  fur  the  plants  about  $-^  ^500,000,  either  in  ca>h 
or  in  securities  practically  the  equivalent  of  cash.-  Thus,  when 
the  manufacturers  took  stock — most  of  them  did,  for  otherwise 
the  combination  could  not  have  been  formed — they  received  one 
share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common  for  each  $100  of  the 
purchase  price.  On  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  manufacturers 
took  stock,  the  promoters  gave  some  $47,000,000  in  stock  for 
the  pkuits,  and  had  $31,000,000  left.'  Of  this  amount  about 
$14,000,000  might  properly  be  regarded  as  payment  for  the 
$7,000,000  in  cash  turned  over  to  the  American  Can  Company 
as  working  capital.  Their  actual  profits,  therefore,  were  the 
realizable  vahie  of  $17,000,000  in  stock,  half  preferred  and  half 
common,  ilow  much  the  promoters  actually  realized  there  is 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  the  market  value  of  this  $17,000,000 
in  slock  during  April  to  August,  1901,  was  seldom  below  eight 

Petitioner's  Summaiy  of  Bvidence  in  United  States  v.  American  Can 
Compttny  (no.  40),  pp.  73-76. 
»  230  Fed.  Rep.  859. 

'  On  the  assumption  that  one  share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common 
were  equivalent  to  Sioo  in  cash  it  was  inunalerial  to  the  promoters  whether 
the  manufacturers  tcKjk  cash  or  sttx  k.  If  tin-  nianufai  turers  did  not  want 
st(x:k  the  promoters  liad  that  nau  ii  more  axiAi  to  raise,  but  they  retained  that 
nuK  h  more  stock.  Their  profits  would  not  be  ;^ected  so  long  as  the  under« 
lying  assumption  held  good. 
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and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  at  times  was  considerably 
above.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  tbe  promoters  could  have 
disposed  of  tbeir  stock  during  these  months  and  have  realized 
$9,500,000;  for  the  sale  of  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of 
the  company  during  a  comparatively  short  period  would  doubt- 
less have  led  to  a  decline  in  its  market  value.  Yet  it  is  likely 
that  around  $8,000,000  could  have  been  realized;  and  for  this 
sum  practically  all  of  the  plants  could  have  been  duplicated.' 
W  hi'ilu  r  the  promoters  in  fact  realized  as  much  as  $8,000,000 
depends  on  how  much  confidence  they  had  in  the  creature  of 
their  creation.  The  p:reater  their  confidence,  the  less  their 
profits, ^since  by  the  fall  of  1901  the  bubhlewas  pricked.  Tin  can 
prices,  which  had  steadily  advanced  in  tbe  months  following  the 
organization  of  the  American  Can  Company,  soon  took  a  decided 
drop,  and  with  them  went  stock  market  quotations. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  (the  harvester  trust) 
was  oiganized  in  1902  as  a  consolidation  of  the  five  principal 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  machines.  Its  promotion  was 
notable  for  the  comparative  absence  of  promoters'  profits  or 
even  of  overcapitalization.  The  total  capitalization  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  at  its  organization  was 
Si  20,000,000,  ali  common  stock.  This  stock  was  ailuUud  as 
loiiows:  * 

For  physical  propert}'  of  the  five  concerns  (induding  bills  re- 
ceivable of  the  Milwaukee  Company)  *   f  56,441,055 

For  bills  receivable  and  cash  of  the  other  four  manufacturing 

interests   49,851,803 

For  caih  (^i  0.000,000)  raised  by  the  bankers   10,000.000 

For  organii^liori  txpcribes   740,099 

For  commission  to  the  bankers   2>957)M3 

Total  stock  issue  $130,000^000 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  nearly  half  ($561441,055)  was  issued 

*  ijo  Fed.  Rep.  870-871. 

*  Unless  indeed  they  hdd  their  stodt  for  a  number  of  yeais. 

'  Calculated  from  a  table  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions on  the  Intern  it  ional  Harvester  Company,  p.  ^ 
«  The  Milwaukee  Harvester  Gampany  was  piuchased  as  a  going  coocem. 
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in  leluni  for  the  physical  properties  of  the  five  companies  (in- 
cluding bills  receivable  in  the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  compaay). 
The  value  of  tliese  properties  as  appraised  by  the  organizeis  was 
approximately  $67,000,000;  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  only  about  $49,000,000.^  Neither  of  these  valua- 
tions, however,  made  any  dlowance  for  good  will.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  purchase  price  was  substantiaUy  reasonable. 
Another  block  of  tiie  stock  ($49,851,803)  went  to  the  McCor- 
mick,  Deering,  Piano,  and  Warder  interests  in  exchange  for  cash 
subscriptions.  In  considcra.blc  mca.:5ur<:  these  cash  subscriptions 
took  the  form  of  an  assignment  to  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  bills  receivable  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  com- 
panies; but  a  considera]>le  amount  of  cash  was  raised  in  addition.* 
The  bills  receivable  being  guaranteed,  there  was  no  stock  in^- 
tion  on  this  score. 

The  balance  of  the  stock  ($i3>707,i42)  went  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company,  the  bankers.  This  sum,  it  should  be  observed, 
does  not  include  the  $3,148,197  of  stock  given  to  the  bankers  in 
exchange  for  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Company,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  bankers  on  behalf  of  the  combination,  and  for 
which  the  bankers  received  stock  equal  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  company  as  a  going  concern.  What  ser\'ice  did  the  bankers 
perform  in  return  for  this  large  issue  of  st(Kk?  In  the  first  place, 
they  agreed  to  subsnilxj  to  $10,000,000  of  llit  -lock  of  the 
company  at  par.'  In  the  second  place,  they  incurred  certain 
expenses  in  the  formation  of  the  comj>any.  These  expenses, 
amounting  to  $749,999,  were  covered  by  a  specific  allotment  of 
stock,  which  is  included  in  the  $13,707,000.  The  balance  of  the 
stock  received  by  them  ($2,957,143)  represented  therefore  their 
commission  as  bankers.  Was  this  commission  excessive?  Tlie 
Bureau  of  Corporations  maintained  that  it  was.  It  pomted  out 

■  Of.  p.  23/6, 

*  Report  on  the  Intenuitiofial  Harvester  Coiiip«iy,  p.  77.  Cnmpankift 
seUing  harvesting  machines  have  unusually  laige  bills  receivable  because  of 
the  necessity  of  granting  long  tenns  of  credit 

*  They  originalK'  r>ereed  to  raise  $i9|000^ooo^  but  the  amount  was  later 
reduced  to  |xo,ooOj00o. 
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that  since  this  payment  to  the  bankers  did  not  rorrcspond  to  any 
property  conveyed  or  expenses  incurred,  it  could  be  justified 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  only  on  the  ground  of 
merger  value— which  did  not  materialize  in  the  early  life  of  the 
company— or  on  the  ground  of  the  value  of  an  alliance  with  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company.*  Even  on  this  score,  that  is, 
disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  public,  it  held  the  payment  to  be 
excessive.  As  bearing  on  this  matter  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  risk  of  the  bankers  was  comparatively  slight.  The 
bankers  acted  largely  as  the  agents  of  a  very  small  group  of 
manufacturers,  who  were  anxious  to  effect  a  combination,  and 
who  were  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  requisite  properties,  since 
the  stock  of  the  coni[)anies  was  closely  held.  Morenvrr,  the 
bankers  assumed  no  obligations  as  underwriters,  since  payment 
for  the  properties  was  taken  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  form  of 
stock.  The  main  contribution  of  the  bankers,  therefore,  outside 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Milwaukee  Company  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Harvester  Company  (for  which  services  they  were 
specifically  remunerated)  was  the  raidng  of  $10,000,000.  For 
this  cash  they  did  not,  as  was  common  In  trust  promotions, 
receive  $300  in  stock  for  each  $100  In  cash;  they  merely  re- 
ceived stock  dollar  for  dollar.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  is: 
what  was  the  value  of  the  stock  for  which  they  subscribed  at 
par?  Was  it  anticipated  that  the  organization  of  ihe  trust 
would  re-uli  in  increased  profits?  In  that  case  their  commission 
was  undoubtedly  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  was  there 
danger  that  the  stock  would  fall  below  par?  In  that  event  their 
commission  may  have  been  distinctly  moderate.  The  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  did  not  discuss  thb  question,  and  the 
lack  of  quotations  for  the  company's  securities  during  the  early 
years  makes  it  difficult  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  profits  of  the  Harvester  Company  dur- 
ing its  early  years  were  rather  low,  and  its  dividend  payments 
distinctly  low.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  bankers  did 
take  con.M(lcrable  risk.  It  is  coaccivablc  that  the  company  ini^lil 
have  been  able  to  avoid  the  issuance  of  the  $3,000,000  of  stock 
^  Report  on  the  Inteioational  Harvester  Company,  pp.  137-128. 
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that  represented  the  bankers'  commissions  by  the  sale  of  $  10,000,- 
000  of  stock  at  par  to  the  public  (which  ordinarily  receives  no 
commissioiij,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  pruit  mass  of  un- 
digested trust  securities  was  then  hanging  over  the  market  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
moters' profits  in  ilic  f^irmation  of  the  harvester  trust  were  dii>- 
tinctly  small  as  compared  with  the  other  trusts  of  its  size  that 
were  organized  during  the  same  period. 

The  profits  of  the  promoters  o£  a  number  of  other  trusts  will  be 
briefly  reviewed.  Unless  stated  to  the  contraiy  it  should  be 
understood  in  each  instance  that  these  profits  are  subject  to 
some  deductions  for  promotion  expenses.  They  do  not  ordina- 
rily, therefore,  represent  net  profits. 

The  promoter  of  the  starch  trust  (1890)  secured  options  on  a 
number  of  plants  and  raised  $1,545,750.  In  return  he  received 
securities  (bonds  and  stocks)  that  had  an  average  market  value 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  comf)any's  life  of  $2,268^27. 
His  nominal  profits,  therefore,  were  $722,677.' 

The  promoters  of  the  rubber  boot  and  shoe  trust  (1892)  re- 
ceived $1,300,000  of  common  stock,  which  at  the  average  quota- 
tions during  the  first  year  had  a  value  ol  approximately  $560,000. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  promoters  had  to  meet  organization  expenses^ 
but  unlike  many  promotions  their  risk  was  smaU,  since  the 
amount  of  stock  they  received  did  not  depend  on  their  skill  as 
bargamers,  but  was  a  definite  percentage  (5  per  cent)  ol  the 
total  issue  of  stock.' 

The  promoters  and  financial  backers  of  the  glucose  trust  (1897) 
raised  $4,500,000  in  cash;  and  were  given  aj)j)n)ximately  $14,- 
500,000  in  securities,  or  over  38  per  cent  of  the  total  issue.  The 
average  market  value  of  this  stock  was  $9,000^000;  and  the 
paper  profit  was  therefore  $4,500,000.^ 

The  promoters  t)f  the  malt  trust  (1897)  received  $500,000  in 
preferred  stock  and  $7,750,000  in  conmion  stock  (or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  capitalization)  to  cover  the  expenses  of  promo- 

*  Dewing,  Corporate  I'roniulions  and  Rcurgunizalions,  [>p.  53-55. 
'  Industrial  Commission,  XIII,  pp.  48-49. 
»  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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tion.  These  securities  were  worth  nearly  $3 ,400,000  at  their  max- 
imum  quotations^  but  they  declined  rapidly  and  as  a  result  most 
of  the  promoters  made  but  slight  profits.^ 

The  promoters  of  the  silver-ware  trust  (1898)  received  only 
|6oo,ooo  of  common  stock  (equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  capttal- 
lization) ,  and  out  of  this  they  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  origan- 
ization  *  The  market  value  of  this  stock  during  the  first  year  was 
only  abuuL  $i 00,000.  it  is  clcaj,  therefore,  that  the  profit  was 
small. 

The  promoters  of  the  asphalt  trust  (1899)  took  their  pay  in 
considerable  measure  through  the  sale  to  the  trust  at  fancy  prices 
of  a  company  which  they  organized  for  that  particular  purpose.^ 
The  properties  of  this  company  cost  them  $6i8|000;  and  they 
sold  them  to  the  trust  of  their  creation  for  $3,670,000  in  bonds, 
or  more  than  five  times  their  cost.  In  addition,  as  manufec* 
turers  they  received  bonds  exceeding  by  nearly  $3,500,000  the 
value  of  the  properties  transferred  to  the  trust  Their  profits  as 
promoters  were  thus  the  realizable  value  of  some  $3,000,000  of 
bonds.  The  average  price  at  which  these  bonds  first  sold  was 
around  S93,  but  the  promoters  could  not  have  sold  all  of  thcir 
bonils  at  this  price  without  spoiling  the  market.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  their  profits  were  handsome. 

The  promoter  of  the  bicycle  trust  (1899)  after  effecting  the  req- 
uisite transfer  of  securities  for  properties  retained  as  his  com- 
pensation $2,000,000  in  debenture  bonds,  $2,600,000  in  preferred 
stock,  and  $6,700,000  in  common  stock,  or  a  total  of  $1 1,300,000 
(equal  to  31  per  cent  of  the  compan/s  capitalization).  This 
does  not  include  such  profits  or  loues  as  mi^t  have  been  made 
by  the  underwriting  syndicate  which  supplied  the  requisite 
funds  in  return  for  bonds  at  g2}4  cents  on  the  dollar.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  of  the  manufacturers  attested 
their  faith  in  the  company  by  taking  securities,  the  promoter, 
because  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  industry,  realized  only  a 
small  profit.* 

The  promoters  and  bankers  that  organized  the  cotton  yam 

'  Dewing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  276,  279.  "  Dewinj?,  op*  dt,,  pp.  428^430. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  1068.    *  Ibid.,  pp.  3$3-254. 
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trust  (iKoo)  received  nearly  all  the  common  stock  ($5,000,000). 

The  rn  MM»iidation  did  not  prove  successful,  and  as  a  result  the 

promoters  realized  no  profit  at  all.^  Substantially  the  same  was 

true  of  the  cotton  duck  trust,  organized  in  1901.  The  pfomoters 

of  this  trust  after  meeting  the  initial  organization  expenses  had 

left  $61250,000  of  common  stock,  of  a  value  of  at  least  $i»5O0|00a 

Having  confidence  in  the  company  they  not  only  retained  this 

stocki  but  boufl^t  more;  and  in  the  end  they  sustained  heavy  1 

losses.' 

In  the  promotion  of  the  foregoing  trusts  promoters'  profits 

figured  more  or  less  prominently.  In  the  organization  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  trusts,  however,  pronioicr:^'  prolits  were  insigniiicdnt 
or  even  entirely  absent.  This  appears  lobe  true  of  the  oil,  pow- 
der,' sugar,  cash  rej^isu  r,  cordage,  leather,  aluminum,  wall  paper, 
shoe  machinery',  news  j)rint  paper,  glass  table  ware,  and  salt 
trusts.  In  the  formation  of  some  of  these  trusts,  notably  the 
sugar  trust,  large  profits  were  made  by  the  organizers,  but  these 
profits  came  to  them  as  the  owners  of  stock  rather  than  as  pro-  j 
motets.  In  the  formation  of  others,  notably  the  cordage  and 
leather  trusts,  there  was  some  underwriting  of  securities,  but  this 
was  a  detail  in  the  formation  of  the  trust  rather  than  an  important 
contributhig  cause.  How,  it  may  be  a^ed,  was  it  possible  to 
orj^anize  this  large  number  of  important  trusts  without  offering 
large  rewards  to  the  promoter,  who  is  supposed  to  rlorin  a  iicc- 
essarv'  function?  The  answer  is  two-fold;  (1)  some  trusts  became 
such  through  the  expansion  of  a  concern  already  in  the  field, 
rather  than  through  a  combination  at  one  time  of  most  of  the 
plants  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
organized  in  1870  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  partnership  to 
which  it  succeeded,  bought  first  this  property  and  then  that, 
financing  these  purchases  partly  out  of  its  enormous  eamiqgs, 
partly  out  of  cash  subscribed  by  the  stockholders,  and  partly  by 
an  exchange  of  securities.  Obviously  no  trust  promoter  was  re- 

>  Dewing,  op.  dt,  p.  313. 

» Ibid.,  p.  341 

*  There  were  lar^t-  promoters'  profit-^  in  the  reoi^gaimatioil  of  this  trust  in 
1902;  but  none  in  the  original  organizatbn. 
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quued  to  create  a  trust  developed  in  this  fashion.  (2)  Some 
trusts,  the  news  print  paper  trust,  for  example,  were  established 
with  the  aid  of  promoters  who  took  no  pay  for  their  services: 
Hieir  willingness  to  perform  the  service — ^they  incurred  no  risk — 
may  have  been  because  they  anticipated  that  the  gain  to  Aem 
as  manufacturers  wouk!  be  sufficient;  or  it  may  have  been  be- 
cause they  regarded  the  task  as  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  their  trade,  and  the  honor  as  a  sufficient  reward. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  study  the  conclusion  would  appear 
to  be  abundantly  justified  that  the  prospect  of  securing  promo- 
tion profits  has  contributed  markedly  toward  the  formation  of 
numerous  trusts.  It  played  a  lesser  part,  however,  than  the  hope 
of  achieving  monopoly  prices.  A  number  of  trusts,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  oi^anized  without  promoters'  profits;  whereas  few, 
if  any,  were  organized  without  the  anticipation  at  least  of 
monopoly  gains. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 


THE  COMMON  LAW  RELATING  TO  COMBINATIONS 

AND  TRUSTS  1 

The  law  rchitinp  to  coniljiniitions  and  trusts  is  of  two  kinds — 
firsty  common  law,  and  second,  statute  law.  Statute  law,  in 
turn,  may  be  either  that  of  the  states  or  of  the  federal  government. 
Though  we  are  concerned  in  this  treatise  mainly  with  the  devel- 
opment of  statute  law  (and  particularly  of  federal  law),  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  common  law' decisions  of  the  courts  will  be 
advantageous,  especially  since  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  held  that  the  term  restraint  of  trade"  as  used  in  the 
Sherman  Act  should  be  construed  as  declaratory  of  the  common 
law  on  this  subject.^  Common  law,  it  maybe  said,  imports  a  sys- 
tem of  unwritten  law,  not  evidenced  by  statute.  Its  sources  are 
found  m  the  usages,  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  a  people;  its 
scat,  in  tlie  breast  of  the  judges  who  arc  its  exjwundcrs."  Com- 
mon law  yields  to  statute  law,  where  such  exists,  yet  until  the 
late  eighties  there  were  very  few  state  statutes  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial combinations  and  trusts,  and  until  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1890  there  was  no  federal  statute.  It  was  there- 
fore only  to  be  expected  that  a  considerable  body  of  common 
law  doctrine  had  developed  with  respect  to  restraints  of  trade 
and  combinations  of  one  tvpe  or  another. 

The  rule  was  early  estaUished  in  English  law  that  contracts  or 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  were  void,  and  therefore  non- 

)  On  this  topic  see  the  Report  of  the  Comioissioner  of  Coiporatioiis  on 
TrvA  Laws  and  Unfair  Competition,  cfaa.  3,  7;  and  Goodnow,  Ttade  Com* 
tnnations  at  Common  Law,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  is,  pp.  212-345. 
The  autbor  has  made  libefal  use  of  these  worka  in  preparing  thia  chapter. 

5  Cf.  remark rv  of  Senator  Hoar  in  C6ng.  Recortl,  April  S,  xSgo,  p.  3152. 

'  Judicial  and  Statutoiy  Definitions  of  Words  and  Phrases,  second  aeries, 
p.  810. 
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cnfofceable.  The  oourts  lef used  to  recognize  the  vaHdity  of  any 
mtnint  of  trade,  no  matter  how  limited  its  scope.  The  cases 
which  came  before  them  in  the  early  days  involved  principaUy 

the  right  of  an  individual,  in  disposing  of  his  business,  to  agree 
not  lu  reenter  lhal  same  business.  The  courts  took  the  position 
that  in  the  interest  of  trade  an  individual  should  not  be  allowed 
to  contract  that  he  would  stav  out  of  the  lousiness  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  Subsequently,  however,  this  rule  was  relaxed. 
In  Mitchdl  v.  Reynolds  (1711)  an  English  court  held  that  while 
general  restraints  of  trade  were  void,  a  restraint  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular place  might  under  certain  circumstances  be  enforceable.' 
Hiou^  American  courtSi  following  Mikhdl  v.  Reynolds ^  have  in 
many  cases  held  that  an  agreement  involving  a  restraint  covering 
an  entire  state  is  void  as  a  general  restrainti'  still  the  cases  are 
numerous  in  which  American  courts  have  upheld  particular 
restraints  when  the  restraint  was  regarded  as  reasonable.' 
The  modern  rule  was  well  stated  in  Hubbard  v.  Miller.  "  If,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  situation,  business  and  objects  of 
the  parties,  and  in  the  light  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
with  reference  to  which  the  contract  ^\'as  made,  the  restraint 
contracted  for  appears  to  ha\  c  been  for  a  just  and  honest  pur- 
pose, for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  imrty 
in  whose  favor  it  is  imposed,  reasonable  as  between  them  and  not 
q>edaily  injurious  to  Uie  public,  the  restraint  will  be  held  valid."  ^ 
Gradually^  therefore,  the  principle  became  established  at  conmion 
law  that  agreements  connected  with  the  sale  of  a  business  were 
not  necessarily  void,  even  though  thereby  a  restraint  of  trade  was 
effected,  providing  the  reatiaint  was  reasonable  in  character. 

1 1  P.  Wins.  181  (1711)* 

*See  Lawrence  t.  Kidder,  10  Barbour  (New  York)  641  (1851);  Taylor 
BInnchard,  05  Ma<^sachjsett'^  .^7o(xS66);  Weatem  Woodcnwaie  Asaocifttioa 
r.  Slarkey,  84  Mic  higan  7f»  (iSf>o). 

■Sec  Bowser  v.  Bliss  cL  al.,  7  Blacktord  (ladiana)  344  (1845);  Duffy  v, 
Shockey,  11  Indiana  70  (1858);  Beal  t-.  Chase,  31  Michigan  490  (1S75); 
Whitney  r.  Slay  ton,  40  Maine  224  (1885);  Diamond  Match  Company  v. 
Roeber,  106  Neir  York  475  U^lVt  Robiiuoii  f.  Subuiban  Brick  Campany, 
137  Fed.  Rep.  804  (1904). 

« 2^  MichigaD  19  (1873).  ^  , 
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AGREEMENTS  TO  RESTRICT  COMPETITION 

The  next  class  of  cases  to  be  described  (we  are  lollowing  here 
the  classification  adopted  in  the  rep>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  on  Trust  Laws')  is  that  relating  to  agreements 
among  competitors  to  restrict  competition  or  to  form  a  combin- 
atibn,  but  not  including  such  restriction  of  competition  as  re- 
sults from  tlie  formation  of  a  trust  T^e  latter  will  be  described  ^ 
later. 

Agreements  to  restrain  competitioiii  as  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  Pools,  may  be  of  various  sorts.  They  may  be  in* 
formal,  as,  for  example,  the  gentlemen's  agreements,  or  they 
may  be  quite  fonnal,  with  provisions  for  penalties  in  the  event 

of  a  failure  to  observe  the  agreement.  The  agreements  may 
look  towarii  the  control  of  the  supply,  the  limitiition  of  the  out- 
put, the  fixing  of  prices,  the  pooling  of  profits,  or  the  division  of 
territory.  WTiatever  their  form,  they  were  void  under  the 
common  law  when  they  unduly  restrained  competition,  and  . 
were'  therefore  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  No  rule  for 
the  determination  of  what  constituted  undue  restraint  under 
the  common  law  was  laid  down ;  the  common  law  doctrine  was 
that  each  case  should  be  settled  in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

The  state  of  the  common  law  can  best  be  hidicated  by  citing 
a  few  representative  cases,  some  of  them  illustrating  invalid 
agreements,  and  some  valid  agreements. 

Inoalid  Agreemenls  ^ 

India  Bagging  Association  v.  B.  Kock  and  Company.^  Eight 
firms  had  formed  an  association  for  the  sale  of  India  bagging, 

>  See  also  Craft  «.  McCooougby,  79  Illmob  346,  (1875);  Amot  9.  The  ' 
Pittslon  and  Elmira  Coal  Company,  68  New  York  S58  (1S77);  Santa  Claia 
Valley  Mill  and  Lumber  Company  r.  Hayes,  76  California  387  u888); 

Anderson  r.  Jeft,  80  Kentucky  37s  (iHHq);  Samuek  v.  Oliver,  130  Illinois  73 
(1889);  Emery'  J'-  t^lii*>  Candle  Compimy,  47  Ohio  State  3120  (iSqo);  Strait  v. 
National  Harrow  Company,  18  New  V'o»k  Sii[)plfmfnt  224  (1891);  The 
Texas  Standard  Oil  Company  t>.  Adoue,  8.^  Texas  O50  (iSqi);  Oliver  v.  Gil- 
more,  52  l  ed.  Rep.  562  (1892);  Hohn  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Ilollis, 

*  14  Louiaiana  Annual  Rcpotta  168  (1859). 
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the  bagging  to  remain  the  property  of  the  individual  members. 
Each  finn  agreed  not  to  sell  any  bagging  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  majority,  under  a 
penalty  of  $10  for  eveiy  bale  sold.  The  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion brou^^ht  suit  against  one  of  the  members  for  having  sold 
740  halts  of  bagging,  in  contravention  of  ihv  articles  of  the 
association.  The  Court  held  that  the  agreement  entered  into 
was  pali)ably  and  unequivocally  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  an  article  of  j)rimar>'  necessity 
to  cotton  planters;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  public  order,  and 
might  not  therefore  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Morris  Run  Coal  Company  v.  Barclay  Coal  Company ^  five 
coal  companies  in  Pennsylvania  had  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment  m  New  York  by  whidi  they  agreed  to  divide  among 
themselves  in  certain  proportions  the  market  for  the  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  the  two  coal  regions  controlled  by  them;  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  their  busness.  The 
committee  was  empowered  to  adjust  the  jjrices  of  coal  in  the 
diflLTLnt  markets,  and  the  rates  of  freight,  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  anthracite  coal  companies.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  mining  of  coal  and  its  delivery  in  the  ditii  rent 
markets  at  such  times  and  to  such  parties  as  the  committee 
might  direct,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  coal  through  a  general  sales 
agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  conunittee,  and  to  be  stationed  in 
New  York  state.  However,  the  companks  were  allowed  to  sell 
the  coal  themselves,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the  propor- 
tion allotted  to  them,  and  provided  they  sold  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  committee.  In  an  action  on  a  draft,  given  in  furtherance 
of  the  agreement,  the  Court  held  that  the  contract  was  void 
under  the  common  law,  being  in  restraint  of  trade  and  against 
public  policy.  It  was  also  held  to  be  void  on  the  ground  that 

54  Minnesota  2? 3;  ^^183^);  Ncster  t-.  Continental  Brcwin)^  Company,  161 
Pennsylvania  SUiU  473  (1894);  Charleston  Xutuial  Gas  Company  v.  Kana- 
wha Nfttuial  Gas,  Light  and  Fud  Company,  5S  West  ^^iginia  22  (1905); 
Bocabontu  Coke  Company  v.  Powhatan  Coal  and  Coke  Q»npany,  60  West 
Vhginia  soft  (1906). 
'  68  Pennsylvania  State  175  (1S71). 
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it  violated  a  New  York  statute  prohibiting  conquiades  to 
commit  an  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce. 

The  Ceniral  OHo  Salt  Company  v.  (hUhrie.^  Practically  all 
the  salt  manufacturers  in  the  Hocking  and  Muskingum  vaUeys, 
Ohio,  had  formed  a  voluntaiy  association  for  the  express  purpose 
of  regulating  the  price,  and  sustaining  the  quality  of  salt.  By  the 
articles  of  association,  all  salt  manufactured  or  owned  by  the 
members  hccume  the  i>i  ui  u  rty  of  the  Central  Ohiu  Salt  Company  • 
as  S(H)n  as  it  was  packet!  into  barrels.  The  members  of  the 
association  were  then  prohibited  from  sellin^j  any  salt  excc])t  by 
retail  at  the  factory,  and  exce])t  at  ])rices  fixed  by  the  company. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  were  turned  over  to  the  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  salt  received  from  each.  For  some 
time  after  the  organization  of  the  association  the  defendant 
complied  with  the  agreement,  but  subsequently  he  refused  to 
deliver  to  the  company  the  output  of  his  furnace.  Whereupon 
the  Central  Salt  Company  brought  suit  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment. J 

The  jud^e  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  well  settled  that  all 
contracts  in  partial  -  restraint  of  trade  were  not  void  against 
public  policy,  it  was  as  fully  established  tliat  cnn tracts  in 
general  -  restraint  were  against  put)lic  jjolicy,  and  therefore  ab- 
solutely void  Public  polic}',"  he  Siiid,  "  unquestionably,  favors 
competition  in  trade,  to  the  end  that  its  commodities  may  be 
afforded  to  the  consumer  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  is  opposed 
to  monopolies,  which  tend  to  advance  market  prices,  to  the 
injuiy  of  the  general  public."  The  Court  held  that  the  clear 
tendency  of  the  agreement  before  it  was  to  establish  a  moncpoly, 
and  to  destroy  competition  in  trade,  and  for  that  reason,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  the  Court  would  not  aid  in  its  enforce* 
ment.  To  say  that  competition  in  the  salt  trade  was  not  de- 
stroyed, or  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  unreason- 
ably adsaiiced  was  no  answer;  it  was  enough  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  contracts  w;us  injurious  to  the  public. 

Raymond  v.  LeaviU*^   The  plaintifi  had  lent  the  deiendant 

>  35  Ohio  State  666  (i8So  *  Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 

'  46  Michigan  447  (1881). 
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$10,000  for  the  puipose  of  controlling  the  wheat  market  at 
Detroit,  the  intent  being  to  force  up  prices.  The  defendant  was 
to  give  the  plaintiff  one-third  of  the  profits,  and  at  all  events  to 
repay  the  principal.  The  Court  held  that  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  parties  was  to  force  a  fictitious  and 
unnatural  rise  in  the  wheat  market  for  the  express  i)iirpose 
of  getting  the  advantage  of  dealers  and  purchasers.  The  Court 
declined  to  enforce  such  a  contract.  It  held  that  if  people  saw 
fit  to  invest  their  money  in  such  ventures,  they  must  get  it  back 
by  some  other  than  legal  measures. 

De  Witt  Wire-Chth  Company  v.  Ntw  Jersey  Wire-Cloth 
Company}  Five  concerns  engaged  m  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wire  doth  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of  wire  doth,  they  formed 
themsdves  into  an  assodation,  agreed  that  they  would  not  sell 
bdow  stipulated  prices,  and  subjected  themselves  to  a  heavy 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  agreement.  The  Court  held  that 
the  inevitable  eflfect  of  this  agreement  was  to  restrict  competi- 
tion in  trade,  and  to  enhance  arbitrarily  the  price  of  a  commod- 
ity of  commerce;  and  it  was  a  settled  principle  in  tlu  jurispru- 
dence of  this  country  that  such  a  contract  was  re])u^nant  to 
public  pohcy,  and  thus  unlawful.  The  Court  held  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  at 
a  price  determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  law  forbade  any  agreement  or  cOtaibination  whereby  that 
price  was  removed  beyond  the  salutary  influence  of  legitimate 
competition. 

Chapin  v.  Brown  Brt^kers^  The  grocery  men  of  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  finding  the  business  of  purchasing  and  retailing  butter 

burdensome,  and  believing  that  the  business  could  be  handled 
more  satisfactorily  by  one  concern  making  tliis  its  exclusi\'e 
affair,  agreed  with  tlie  t'lrm  of  D.  and  K.  Chapin  that  for  a  period 
of  two  years  they  would  buy  no  more  butler  or  take  none  in  trade, 
except  for  the  use  of  their  own  families.  The  Chapin  firm  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement  established  a  store  in  Storm 

*  14  New  Yoik  Suppkment  277  (1891).  '85  Iowa  156  (1891). 
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Lake.  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  the  defendants  sub- 
sequently opened  a  butter  store.  The  Ckipin  concern  brought 
suit  to  enforce  the  agreement. 

The  Court  refufvcd  to  enforce  the  agreement  on  the  ground 
that  it  lacked  consideration,  and  that  it  was  against  public 
policy.  The  Court  held  that  it  plainly  tended  to  monopolize 
the  butter  trade  of  Storm  Lake,  and  to  destroy  competition 
in  the  business.  By  this  decision  an  agreement  against  public.  i 
policy  was  declared  void,  even  though  it  applied  to  purchase 
rather  than  sale,  and  even  thou^  it  resulted  in  no  disadvantage 
to  the  consuming  public  generally,  the  parties  injured  being  the 
producers  of  butter. 

More  v.  Bennett}  The  law  stenographers  of  the  dty  of  Chi- 
cago had  formed  an  associali(Hi,  the  object  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  uniform  rates  for  stenographic  work  done  by 
the  members  of  the  association.  A  schedule  of  rates  had  been 
drawn  up,  but  it  had  not  been  obser\^ed  by  the  defendant,  so  the 
plaintiff  alleged.  The  Court,  however,  refused  to  award  dam-  I 
ages.  It  held  that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  association,  if 
not  its  leading  object^  was  to  control  the  prices  to  be  charged  by 
its  members  by  restraining  all  competition  between  them;  and 
the  agreement  was  thus  so  obnoxious  to  public  policy  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  the  courts  to  lend  their  aid  to  its  enforcement 
This  deciaon  is  significant  in  that  the  Court  applied  the  same 
rules  to  agreements  regulating  the  price  of  labor  as  were  applied 
by  the  courts  generally  to  agreements  regulating  the  price  of 
commodities. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nra.'  York  v.  The  Milk  Exchange} 
The  Milk  Exchange  had  some  ninety  stockholders,  most  of  J 
whom  were  either  milk  dealers  in  the  city  of  New  York  or 
creamery  and  milk  commission  men  in  the  vicinity.  At  the 
first  meeting  after  its  incorporation  it  adopted  a  by-law  which 
provided  that  the  board  of  directors  should  have  power  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  milk  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  stockholders. 
The  directors  accordingly  fixed  the  price  of  milk  from  time  to  , 


*  140  ilUuoii  69  (i8y.i).  '  145  New  Vork  267  (1S95). 
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time,  and  the  prices  thus  established  largely  controlled  the 
market  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  Attorn^  General  of  the 
state  brought  suit  to  have  the  charter  of  the  company  forfeited. 
The  Court  granted  the  relief  requested  It  held  that  the  evi- 
dence justified  a  finding  that  the  Milk  Exchange  was  a  combina- 
tion inimical  to  trade,  and  thus  unlawful.  That  the  purpose  of 
the  combination  may  have  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  made 
no  difference.  The  price  was  fixed  for  the  benefit  of  the  dealers, 
not  the  consumers;  and  the  logical  effect  of  the  fixing  of  prices 
by  the  combination  was  to  paralyze  the  production  and  Iniiit  the 
supply,  and  thus  to  leave  dealers  in  a  position  to  enhance  the 
price  to  be  paid  In-  consumeni. 

Slaughter  v.  Tltucker  Coal  and  Coke  Catnpany^  The  Thacker 
Coal  Company  had  been  organized  in  1895  purpose  of 

acting  as  the  sales  agent  of  the  Thacker  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  two  other  coal  mining  concerns.  The  Thacker  Coal 
Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Thacker  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  whereby  it  agreed  to  sell  for  the  latter  at  least 
20,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  five  years,  at  a  commission  of  10 
cents  per  ton.  The  Coal  and  Coke  Company  agreed  to  deliver 
to  the  selling  corporation  as  much  coal  as  the  latter  could  sell, 
bu  I  not  to  exceed  84,000  tons  a  year.  TJic  nuning  concern  agreed 
to  pay  10  cents  per  ton  as  liquidated  damages,  should  it  fail  to 
deliver  coal  according  to  the  agreement.  Selling  prices  were 
fixed  in  the  agreement,  and  were  not  to  be  changed  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  producing  companies.  In  1896  the  Thacker 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  refused  to  deliv  er  any  more  coal  under 
the  contract.  The  receiver  for  the  Thacker  Coal  Company 
thereupon  brought  suit  against  the  Coal  and  Coke  Company  for 
damages.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  modem  rule  at 
common  law  was  that  amtracts  in  restndnt  of 'trade  were 
enforceable,  if  they  did  not  unreasonably  restrain  trade.  But 
the  contract  before  it,  though  relating  to  only  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  state,  was  held  to  be  illegal  as 
tending  to  injure  the  public;  and  therefore  no  recovery  could  be 
had  on  it. 

*  55  West  Virginia  642  (1904), 
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Valid  AgreemfUs  ^ 

Skramka  v.  Scharringhausm,^    Twenty-four  owners  and 

operators  of  stone  quarries  in  a  section  of  St.  Louis,  desiring  to 
effect  a  sale  of  their  stone  at  "uniform  prices  and  li\  inp  rates," 
had  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  was  to  last  for  six  nionths. 
The  agreement  made  provision  for  the  ai)[)uinlment  f>f  an  ex- 
clusive sales  agent,  who  was  to  apportion  the  output  among  the 
quarries  and  to  sell  the  stone  at  specified  prices.  The  defendant, 
who  had  violated  the  agreement,  and  thus  incurred  a  penalty^ 
contended  that  the  agreement  was  in  restramt  o£  trade,  and  not 
enforceable  at  law.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  common  law,  declaring  thatT  contracts  in  restramt  of  trade 
were  void,  was  no  longer  to  be  insisted  upon  as  rigorously  as  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  cases.  Every  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade  was  no  longer  illegal.  When  a  contract  injured  the  parties 
making  it,  by  diminishing  their  means  for  supporlmg  their 
families;  when  it  tended  to  dej)rive  the  public  of  the  services  of 
useful  men;  when  it  fliscouragerl  industry,  diminislied  produc- 
tion, prevented  competition,  enhanced  prices,  and  when,  being 
made  by  large  companies  or  corporations,  it  excluded  rivalry  and 
engrossed  the  markets— that  is,  tended  to  make  a  comer*' — ^it 
was  against  the  policy  of  the  law.  But  restraints  upon  trade 
imposed  by  agreement,  under  limitations  as  to  locality,  time,  and 
persons,  were  not  necessarily  restraints  of  trade  in  the  general 
sense,  and  thus  objectionable.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
case  before  it,  the  Court  said,  "The  agreement  is  among  the 
quarr\'men  of  one  district  of  one  city,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  embraces  all  of  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ii  works 
any  public  mischief,  and  the  con  trad  is  not  of  '^urh  a  nature  that 
it  is  apparent  from  its  terms  that  it  tends  to  <le[)rive  men  of 
employment,  unduly  raise  prices,  cause  a  monopoly,  or  put  an 
end  to  competition.  It  is  limited  both  as  to  time  and  place;  and 

*  See  also  Long  9.  Towl,  43  MisHOUii  545  (i368);  Gbucestet  lainglass  and 

Glue  Company  v.  Russia  Cement  Company,  154  MassachuaettS  9a  (l&;»i); 
and  Matthews©.  Associatid  Trtss,  136  New  York  333  (1893). 
'8  Missouri  Appeals  Reports  522  (i8&>). 
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we  know  of  no  case  in  recent  times  in  which  a  contiact  such  as 
the  one  before  us  has  been  declared  ill^l." 

Ddph  V.  Troy  Lauttdry  Machinery  Company The  phuntiff 
and  the  defendant  were  the  two  leadmg  manufacturers  of  wash- 
ing madunes  m  the  United  States.  In  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  competition  with  each  other,  and  to  secure  better 
prices  and  larger  returns,  Ihey  had  entered  into  a  five-year  agree- 
ment to  divide  profits.  The  Dolph  concern  was  to  have  the 
option  of  manufacturing  all  machines  sold  by  both  partie-^.  and 
the  Troy  concern  agreed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  rnaeiiines 
annually.  The  Troy  concern  having  tenninated  the  contract 
prior  to  its  expiration,  the  Dolph  concern  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages.  The  Court  held  the  agreement  valid.  As  its  decision 
seems  to  have  taken  a  different  turn  from  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  quote  at  some  length. 

"Assuming  that,  in  entering  into  the  contract,  the  parties 
contemplated  that  the  defendant  should  cease  manufacturing 
machines,  and  buy  all  its  machines  from  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
the  only  purpose  in  view  was  to  i)romote  the  interests  of  the 
parties,  and  enable  them  to  obtain  imm  customers  higher  i)rices 
for  the  machines,  it  is  not  (»))vious  how  such  a  contract  con- 
travenes any  principle  of  public  j)olicy.  Washing-machines, 
although  articles  of  convenience,  are  not  articles  of  necessity. 
The  scheme  of  the  parties  did  not  contemplate  suppressing  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  machines  by  others.  Those  who  might  be 
unwilling  to  pay  the  pricesasked  by  the  parties  could  find  plenty 
of  mechanics  to  make  such  machines,  and  the  hiw  of  demand  and 
supply  would  effectually  counteract  any  serious  mischief  likely 
.  to  arise  from  the  attempt  of  the  parties  to  get  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  machines.  It  is  quite  legitimate  for  any  trader  to 
obiain  the  higlit.si  price  he  can  for  any  comnio<iii y  m  which  he 
deals.  It  is  equally  legitimate  for  two  rival  manufacturers  or 
traders  to  agree  uj)on  a  scale  of  selling  prices  for  their  goods,  and 
a  division  of  their  profits.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  good  morals,  or 
to  the  rights  of  the  public,  that  two  rival  traders  agree  to  consoli- 
date thetr  concerns,  and  that  one  shall  discontinue  business,  and 

*  28  Fed.  Rep,  553  (1886). 
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become  a  })artner  with  the  other,  for  a  specified  term.  It  may 
happen,  as  the  result  of  such  an  arranpemeul,  thai  the  j)ul)lic 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  commodities  in  which  the  parties  Heal; 
but  the  public  are  not  obliged  to  buy  of  them.  Certainly,  the 
public  have  no  right  to  complain,  so  long  as  the  transaction  falls 
short  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  parties  to  control  prices  by 
creating  a  moDXHpcfy." 

Central  Shade-RoUer  Company  v.  Cuskman,^  Three  manu-  ^ 
factitiers  of  shade-rollerSi  eadi  possessing  different  letters  patent, 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  competition,  organized  the 
Central  Shade-Roller  Company,  and  severally  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  it  that  all  sales  of  shade- rollers  should  be  in  the 
name  of  the  Central  Company,  and  aliuuki  be  at  once  reported  to 
it.  It  was  further  provided  in  the  agreement  that  the  prices  for 
rollers  of  the  same  grade  should  be  the  same,  the  price  to  be 
according  to  a  schedule  contained  in  the  contract,  subject  to 
changes  made  by  the  company  on  the  recommendation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  stockholders;  and  that  when  either  party  J 
should  establish  an  agency  in  any  city  for  the  sale  of  a  particular 
roller,  no  other  party  should  take  orders  for  the  same  roller  in 
the  same  place.  The  Central  Shade-Roller  Company  alleged 
that  the  defendant  had  broken  the  contract,  and  prayed  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  selling  rollers  in 
violation  thereof. 

The  CouiL  upheld  the  agreement.  It  held  that  the  contract 
put  no  restraint  upon  the  production  or  sale  of  shade- rollers; 
on  the  contrary  its  apparent  purpose  was,  by  making  prices  more 
uniform  and  regular,  to  stimulate  production.  Moreover,  the 
agreement  did  not  refer  to  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  nor  to  a  . 
staple  of  commerce,  nor  to  merchandise  to  be  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market,  but  to  a  particular  curtain  fixture  of  the  parties'  own 
manufacture.  Finally,  the  agreement  did  not  aim  to  affect 
competition  from  outside, — the  parties  had  a  monopoly  by  their 
patents, — ^but  only  to  restrict  competition  in  price  among  the 
members.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  agreement  tended  to 
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raise  the  price  of  the  commodity,  it  was,  nevertheless,  one  which 
the  parties  had  a  right  to  make.  But  the  Court  refused  to 
assume  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  combination  was  to 

raise  unduly  the  price  of  the  commodity.  It  held  that  its  natural 
eflFect  wouki  he  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  and  uniform  price,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  injur\'  to  proilueers  and  consumers  result- 
ing from  fluctuating  prices,  in  turn  the  result  of  undue  competi- 
tion. The  question  would  be  different,  said  the  Court,  if  it 
appeared  that  the  combination  was  used  to  the  public  detriment. 
The  contract  being  apparently  beneficial  to  the  parties  and  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  public,  the  Court  declined  to  hold  it 
invalid  as  a  restraint  of  trade,  or  against  public  policy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  case  is 
sound.  In  United  States  v,  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company, 
a  federal  court,  discussing  the  shade-roller  case,  said  that  it  was 
there  held  that  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  not  invalid  if 
they  alTect  trade  in  articles  vvhic  li,  though  useful  and  convenient, 
are  not  articles  of  prime  or  pui>lic  necessity.  But  "we  think  the 
cases  hereafter  cited  show  that  the  common  law  rule  against 
restraint  of  trade  extends  to  all  articles  of  merchandise."  * 

"trustee  device"  cases 

We  now  come  to  the  common  law  cases  dealing  with  trusts. 
These  trusts,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one  time  took  the  form  of  a 
**  trust  **  agreement  or  a  trustee  device,  but  later  took  the  form  of 
a  corponite  combination.  The  cases  declaring  the  "  trust "  agree- 
ment fllegal  will  be  first  considered.^ 

Mallory  v.  Hanaur  Oil-Works?  This  was  one  of  the  first  cases 
iiivulving  a  "  trust''  agreement.  In  July,  1K84,  four  corporations 
manufacturing  cotton  seed  oil  at  Meiiii)his,  Tennessee,  entered 
into  a  contract.  They  agreed  to  turn  over  to  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  corporation,  the  properties  and 

»85  Fc.l.  Rep.  :M  (iSoS). 

-Sff  al.M>  !'iitsl)urK  CarUjn  Company  (Lul.)  v.  McMillin,  119  New  York 
46  (1890);  and  Bishop  ».  American  Preservers'  Company,  157  Illinois  284 

(1895). 
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machmery  of  each  mill.  These  properties  were  to  be  managed 
for  the  common  benefit  by  the  committee  (it  went  under  the  name 
of  the  "Independent  Cotton-Seed  Association");  the  profits 
and  losses  were  to  be  divided  among  the  corporations  aca»ding 
to  definite  proportions.  This  arrangement  was  to  last  one  year, 
but  it  might  be  renewed  for  two  additional  years:  and  in  fact  was 
renewed  at  the  ond  of  the  tirst  year.  Prior  lu  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement  the  Ilanaur  OiI-\\ orks  passed  a  resolution  declar-  .  ^ 
inf^  the  contract  void,  as  heinp;  ultra  vires,  and  directed  its  pres- 
ident to  resume  ]^osscssion  of  the  mill.  The  association  refused 
to  turn  o\  er  the  mill,  whereupon  suit  was  brought  by  the  Hanaur 
Oil- Works  to  recover  ^wssession. 

The  Court  held  that  the  agreement  entered  into  was  a  con- 
tract of  partnership  between  corporations;  that  the  Hanaur  Oil- 
Wotks  under  its  charter  had  no  power  to  enter  such  a  partner- 
ship; that  the  contract  was  therefore  void;  and  that  consequently 
the  company  might  resume  possession  of  its  pro{)erty.  The 
Court  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  the  J 
legality  of  such  a  combination  of  cor])orations  a.-^  one  tending 
to  create  a  nionojx)ly,  though  it  pouited  out  that  the  question 
thus  raised  was  a  prave  one. 

St<ite  V.  Nt  brtLsk'ii  Disiilling  Company. ^  The  Nebraska  Dis- 
tilling]; Com])any  had  entered  tlie  Distillers  and  Cattle  Feeders' 
Trust  in  1887,  but  its  plant,  though  it  had  formerly  been  oper- 
ated at  a  profit,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  trustees.  Subse- 
quently at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Nebraska  Dis- 
tilling Company  the  directors  were  authorized  to  sell  the 
company's  property,  to  cancel  all  the  stock  outstanding,  and 
to  dissolve  the  corporation,  The  state  thereupon  brought  suit 
to  obtain  a  forfeiture  of  the  corporate  franchise  of  the  company.  ^ 
The  Court  held  that  the  object  of  the  Nebraska  Distilling  Com- 
pany in  entering  the  illegal  combination  was  to  destroy  com- 
petition, and  create  a  monopoly:  that  any  contract  entered  into 
with  such  an  object  was,  unrK  r  the  laws  of  the  state,  mill  and 
void;  that  the  conveyance  from  the  di>tilling  comfiany  to  the 
trust  was  in  contravention  of  the  authority  conferred  by  law 

1  29  Nebraska  700  (1S90). 
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upon  that  company,  in  excess  of  the*  powers  granted  by  its 
charter,  and  against  public  policy  and  void;  and  that  no  title  had 
passed  by  such  conveyance.  The  Court  further  held  that  the  cor- 
porate franchise,  having  been  abused,  would  be  annulled;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  Nebraska  Distiltiog  Company^  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  would  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  as  justice  required. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  v.  The  North  River  Sugar 
Rrjinifff^  Compdiiy.^  The  organization  of  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Company  in  1887  has  already  been  desci ihnl.-  In  1888  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  ^'ork  brought  suit  against  the  North 
River  Sugar  Refining  Company,  alleging  that  the  entry  of  the 
company  into  the  trust  justified  tlie  vacating  of  its  charter. 

The  Court  held  it  that  could  not  be  denied  that  the  North 
River  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  became  an  integral  part  of 
a  combination  which  possessed  over  it  absolute  control.  The 
defendants,  however,  alleged  that  this  outcome  was  the  result 
id  action  by  the  stockholders  and  not  by  the  corporation,  and 
that  therefore  the  penalty  of  dissolution  shotdd  not  be  visited 
upon  the  corporation.  But  the  Court  heki  that  there  might  be 
actual  corporate  conduct  A^nthout  formal  cor|)orate  action.  It 
pointed  out  th  it  t  he  stockholders  at  a  meeting  had  unanimously 
adopted  a  resoluliun  favoring  the  establishment  of  the  "trust", 
and  had  entered  into  an  agreciiienl  to  transfer  iheir  shares  of 
stock  to  tlie  trustees.  The  stockholders  in  acting  collecliv  ely,  as 
an  aggregate  body,  without  the  least  exception,  had  reached  re- 
sults clearly  corporate  in  character,  and  they  could  not  escape 
the  consequence  of  their  acts  by  pleading  the  innocence  of  a 
convenient  fiction,  that  is,  the  corporation.  It  being  established 
that  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  partici- 
pated in  the  creation  of  the  trust,  it  was  next  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  illegal.  The  Court  held  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  defendant  had  accepted  from  the  state  the  gift  of  cor- 
porate life  only  to  disregard  the  conditions  upon  which  il  had 
been  given;  that  it  had  received  its  powers  and  privileges  merely 
to  put  them  in  pawn;  that  it  had  given  away  to  an  ir- 
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responsible  Ixcird  its  entire  independence  and  self-control. 
Its  stockholders  had  parted  with  the  control  which  the 
charter  gave  them  and  the  state  required  them  to  ex- 
ercise. And  graver  still  was  the  fact  that  the  corporation 
had  helped  to  create  an  anomalous  trust,  which  was  in  substance 
and  effect  a  partnership  of  twenty  separate  corporations;  and  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  for  corporations  to  enter  into  a  partner* 
ship.  The  Court  therefore  declared  that  the  charter  of  the  com-  ] 
pany  should  be  forfeited,  and  its  corporate  existence  annulled. 
The  Court  indulged  in  a  dictum  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
monopolies  upon  the  jjublic,  buL  did  not  decide  ihe  case  on  that 
ground,  holding  that  it  was  needless  in  this  instance  "  to  advance 
into  the  wider  discussion  over  mono]>ulies  and  compeLilion  and 
restraint  of  trade  and  the  problems  of  political  economy." 

Siale  V.  Standard  Oil  Company. '  We  have  already  described 
at  some  length  the  Standard  Oil  "trust"  agreement  of  1882.^ 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1893  de- 
clared Uie  agreement  illegal.  In  a  line  of  reasoning  similar  to  j 
that  of  the  New  York  court  in  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Company  case,  it  held  that  the  action  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Cmpany  in  turning  over  theur  shares  to  the  trus> 
tees  provided  for  in  the  agreement  had  affected  the  property  and 
business  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  a  formal  resoluiion  ui  the  buaid  uf  directors,  and  that 
^ heir  acts  should  be  repfarded  as  the  acts  of  the  corporation.  And 
the  nature  of  the  agreement  was  such  to  ]>reclude  the  St:indard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio  from  becoming  a  party  to  it.  The  law  re- 
quired that  a  corporation  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by 
its  directors  in  the  interests  of  its  own  stockholders,  and  conform- 
able to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  by  the  laws  of  the  ^ 
state.  But  by  the  agreement  entered  into  the  defendant  was 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  an  associa- 
tion with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  New  York,  and  oigan-- 
ized  for  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  "Its  object  was  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  producing  petroleum,  and  of  manufacturing,  refming 

^49  Ohio  Sute  137  (1892).  *  Cf.  p.  19. 
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and  dealing  in  it  and  all  its  products,  throughout  the  entire 
country',  and  by  which  it  might  not  merely  control  the  produc- 
tion, but  the  price  at  its  pleasure.  All  such  associations  are  con^ 
trary  to  the  polit  y  of  our  state  and  void/'  The  Court  iht  refore 
held  that  the  Standard  Oil  Comj^any  should  be  forbidden  to 
carr>  out  the  agreement  which  it  had  entered  into  with  the 

CORPORATE  COMBINATION  CASES 

The  last  class  of  cases  deals  with  the  establishment  of  corpo- 
rate combinations.^  The  first  of  these  was: 

Rkhardsim  v.  BM,*  Tht  Diamond  Match  Company  was 
organized  in  Connecticut  in  1880  for  the  pur[>ose  of  acquiring  all 
the  factories  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  friction 
matches,  with  the  intent  of  monopolizing  the  business  and 
controlling  j>rices.  The  companies  which  went  into  the  trust 
exchanged  their  real  estate,  machinery-,  patents,  good  will,  and 
agreements  not  to  reenter  the  match  business  for  common  stock 
in  the  Diamond  Match  Company  ;  and  agreed  to  buy  preferred 
stock  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  common  stock  received, 
the  preferred  stock  to  be  paid  for  in  matches  or  match  materials 
on  hand,  or  in  cash.  The  Richardson  Match  Company  not 
being  in  sufficient  funds  to  buy  the  preferred  stock,  borrowed 
money  from  Bubl,  and  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
endorsed  the  greater  part  of  the  preferred  stock  over  to  Buhl, 
with  an  agreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the  division  of  the 
dividends  received  on  the  stock  held  as  collateral.  Suit  was 
brought  by  Richardson  in  connection  with  this  aL:rtrmeiiL. 

The  parties  to  the  suit  did  not  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
contract  entered  into,  but  the  Court,  on  its  own  motion,  raised 
the  cjuestion.  The  Court  held  that  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into  to  aid  the  Diamond  Match  Company  in  carrying 
out  the  object  for  which  it  liad  been  organiased, — the  monopoli- 
zation of  the  manufacture  of  friction  matdies  in  the  United 

'  See  also  People  r.  Chicago  Gas  Trust  Comp)any,  130  Illinois  268  (i88q); 
and  Harding  v.  The  American  Gluo^  Company,  182  Illinois  551  (1S99). 
•  77  Michigan  O32  (1869). 
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States.  But  monopoly  in  trade  or  in  any  kind  of  business, 
according  to  the  Court,  was  odious  to  our  foim  of  govenunent; 
its  tendoicy  was  destructive  of  free  institutions,  and  repugnant 

to  the  instincts  of  a  free  people.  The  Diamond  Match  Company 
being  unlawful,  and  the  con  tract  in  question  having  been  made 
to  further  its  objects  and  purposes,  the  contract  was  void  as 
against  public  f>olicy. 

Distilling  and  CatUe  Feeding  Company  v.  People}  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  organization  of  the  Distillers  and  Cattle 
Feeders*  Trust  in  1887.*  In  1890,  because  of  court  decisions 
holding  similar  trusts  ill^al,  the  corporate  form  of  organization 
was  adopted.  In  1893  the  Attorney  General  of  Illinois  brought 
suit  against  the  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Company  (the 
corporation  which  succeeded  the  trust ")>  alleging  that  the 
company  had  misused  its  powers  and  franchises. 

The  Court  held  that  no  one  who  intelligently  considered  the 
scheme  of  the  Distillers  and  Cattle  Feeders*  Trust  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  tliat  it  was  designed  to  be,  and  was  in  fact,  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  that  it  was  organized  for 
the  puqwse  of  getting  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
all  distillery  products,  so  as  to  stifle  competition,  and  to  be  able 
to  dictate  output  and  prices,  and  thus  to  create  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  The  "  trust  '*  was  clearly  against  the  policy 
of  the  law,  and  it  was  therefore  illegal  and  void.  And  the 
corporation  had  merely  succeeded  to  the  trust  Its  operations 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way»  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  by  the  same  agencies  as  before.  The  former  trustees 
became  the  directors  of  the  new  corporatbn,  and  the  trust 
certificate  holders  became  its  stockholders.  The  trust  being 
repugnant  to  public  policy  and  illegal,  it  was  imi)ossible  to 
see,  said  the  Court,  why  the  same  was  not  true  of  the  coqxjra- 
tion  which  succeeded  to  it  and  Inok  its  place.  The  control  over 
the  distiller)'  business  of  the  country',  over  production  and 
prices,  and  the  virtual  monopoly  formerly  held  by  the  trust,  were 
in  no  degree  changed  or  relaxed.  The  Court  concluded,  ^'  There 
is  no  magic  in  a  corporate  organization  which  can  puige  the 

1 156  lUiiiois  448  (1895)-  *  Of.  p.  SI. 
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trust  scheme  of  its  illegality,  and  it  remains  as  essentially 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  sound  public  policy  as  when  the 
trust  was  in  existence.  It  was  illegal  before,  and  is  illegal  still, 
and  for  the  same  reasons."  '  The  judgment  of  the  court  below 
ousting  the  company  from  its  franchises  was  therefore  affirmed. 

The  cases  outlined  in  this  chapter  illustrate  iaiily  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  the  country,  -Mch.  ahnost  without  eicep- 
tion  have  held  illegal  all  agreements  in  tmreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  all  monopolies  or  attempted  monopolies,  irreq)ective 
of  the  form  in  whidi  they  were  clothed.  The  decisions  of  the 
courts  declaring  illegal  the  trust  agreements  in  the  cotton  seed 
oil,  whisky,  sugar,  oil,  and  preser\  in;^^  industries,  aii<l  the  corpo- 
rate combination >  in  the  match  and  whisky  indust  ries  apparently 
left  no  ]iK>[>iu)le  under  the  common  law  for  the  establishment  of 
industrial  monopolies. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  federal  legislation  deal- 
ing with  combinations  and  trusts,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
interpreting  this  legislation. 

*  156  Blinois  491* 
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During  the  years  1882  to  18S7  a  number  of  trusts  had  been 
created.  This  movement  toward  industrial  monopoly  was 
viewed  with  great  concern  by  the  peo])le  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  vigorous  demand  was  made  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  definitely  make  these  trusts  illegal.  As  Justice 
Harlan  said  in  1911 : All  who  recall  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  1S90  will  remember  that  there  was  everywhere^  among  the 
people  generally,  a  deep  feeling  of  unrest  The  Nation  had  been 
rid  of  human  slavery — ^fortYmatdy,  as  all  now  feel— but  the  con- 
^  viction  was  universal  that  the  country  was  in  real  danger  from 
another  kind  of  slavery  sought  to  be  fastened  on  the  American 
people,  namely,  the  slavery  that  would  result  from  aggregations 
of  capital  in  llie  hands  of  a  few  individuals  and  coq>orations 
controlling,  for  their  own  protil  and  advantage  exclusively,  the 
entire  business  of  the  country,  including  the  pro<luction  and  sale 
of  the  nccessiiries  of  life. "  -  In  1888  both  of  the  leading  jmlitical 
parties  referred  in  their  platforms  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
trusts,  and  demanded  action.  Thus,  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  read: 

*'We  dedue  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital, 
oiganized  in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the 
condition  of  trade  amoug  our  dtizens;  and  we  recommend  to 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  in  their  respecti\  e  jurisdic- 
tions, such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes 
to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies,  or  by 
unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  market."  • 

*  For  a  more  flot.iilrd  .irmunt  of  the  legislation  of  this  period,  see  Knauth, 
The  Policy  of  the  United  Stales  towards  Industrial  Monopoly. 

'  221  U.  S.  83. 

'  McRce,  The  National  Conventions  and  l*latforius  of  all  Political  l  arues, 
p.  ^41. 
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The  Demooatic  party  platform  held  that  ''the  interests  of  the 
people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecessary  taxation*  trusts  and 
oombinations  are  permitted  to  exist*  which,  while  unduly  en- 
riching the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  citizens  by 

depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition."  *  In  the 
same  year  investigations  of  trusts  were  provided  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  state  of  New  York:  and 
numerous  bills  dealing  with  combinations  and  trusts  were  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  opposition  to  trusts 
crystallized  in  1890  in  the  passage  on  July  2  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act, — as  it  is  generally  called. 

The  course  of  the  act  thiou^  Congress  has  been  described 
dsewhere,^  and  only  a  brief  sketch  need  be  given  here.  The  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio  on 
December  4, 1889.  It  was  debated  on  February  27,  March  21, 
March  24-27,  and  April  8, 1890.  During  the  course  of  the  debate 
Senator  Geor^^e  stated  his  belief  that  "the  sentiment  that  some- 
lluiig  ought  to  be  done  perv'ades  this  body  almost  universally; "  ' 
and  it  is  significant  a.s  .supiK>rtiri^  ihis  view  that  only  one  s|)eech  !  , 
in  oj)position  to  anti-trust  legislation  was  deli\  ered  in  the  Sen-  '  • 
ate.**  Having  been  revised  so  completely  that  it  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  original  measure,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  8,  by  a  vote  of  fifty- two  to  one,  twenty-nine  being 
absent.^  On  May  i  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  and 
after  a  short  debate  was  passed  with  one  amendment,  the  votes 
not  being  recorded.^  The  House  amendment  did  not  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate,  and  accordingly  a  conference  became 
necessary.  Eventually  on  June  20  by  a  vote  of  242  to  o,  85 
not  voting,  the  House  agreed  to  withdraw  its  amendment  J  The 

1  McKee,  Tbe  National  Conventioiis  and  Platforms  of  all  Political  Pturties, 

p.  235- 

'Walker,  Histor>'  of  the  Sherman  I.aw.  chs.  1-2,  and  Knauth,  The 
Policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Industrial  Monopoly,  ch.  i. 

•  Cong.  Record,  March  25,  i8qo,  p.  2598. 

*  Ibid.,  March  24,  i8go,  pp.  2565-66. 
•IWd.,  April  8,  1890,  p.  3153. 
*Ibid.,  May  i,  1890,  p.  4104* 

^  Ibid.|  June  20, 1890,  p.  63x2. 
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bill  was  signed  by  President  Uanrison  on  July  2;  and  in  its  final 
fonn  was  identical  with  the  measure  as  it  had  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  8. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  briefly  smmnarized  (the  text 
is  given  in  a  footnote).^ 

*  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies. 

Be  U  eaackd  by  Ike  5«iMle  and  House  of  Represe$tkahe$  of  the  Umkd  Stales  ef 
Ammea  in  Cot^xss  assemUei, 

Sec  I.  Evoy  contract,  combinaticm  in  the  foim  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 

with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  Ix^  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall 
make  anv  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiran*, 
shall  lie  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  cunv  icti(m  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thous;ind  dollars,  or  by  inipnstjnment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court 

Sec  2.  Eveiy  peraon  wbo  sludl  mooopolixe,  or  attempt  to  monopoltse,  or 
combine  or  anupire  with  any  other  persni  or  persons,  to  monopolise  any 

part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  , 
natbns,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 

«^hall  Ix?  punished  l)y  fine  not  cm  ceding  fn  e  thonsind  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  e\<  ceding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
Gon^iracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Cdhunbia,  or  to  restiatot  of  trade  or  oommeroe 
between  any  such  Tenitoiy  and  another,  or  between  any  sudi  Territory  or 
Territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Cdumbu,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columlna  and  any  State  or  States 
or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  ill^aL  Every  peraon  who  shall  make 
any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
dcemcf]  puilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  <  finviVtif  n  thereof,  shall  Ix;  i>un- 
ished  by  line  not  exceeding  five  thous^ind  (lollar>,  or  by  imprisonment  not  { 
e\( celling  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec  4.  The  several  drcuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested 
with  jurisdidbn  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
iciiwctive  (fistficts,  under  the  directitm  of  the  Attomey-General,  to  institute 
proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  pro* 
ceedtngs  may  be  by  way  of  jx'tition  setting  forth  the  case  and  pra>'ing  that 
such  vioktion  shall  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties 
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Section  one  declares  illegal  every  coatract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce;  and  provides  a  penalty.  Section  two  is 
directed  against  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolise, 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states,  or 
with  foreign  nations;  and  provides  a  penalty.  Section  three 
declares  illegal  every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust 
or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia,  and  like  wise  any  such  contract,  etc.,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  between  any  two  territories,  or  between  any  territory 

complained  of  shall  have  been  du!v  "nritificd  of  such  petition  the  court  shall 
proceetl,  as  soon  as  may  fx'.  to  the  hearinj;  and  determination  of  the  case;  and 
pending  such  petition  and  l)eforie  linal  decree,  the  court  may  at  any  time 
make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed 
just  in  the  praoiises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shaU  appear  to  the  oourtbefoiewhich  any  proceeduig 
under  section  four  of  this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of 
that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause 
them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  xeskie  in  the  district  in  which  the  court 
is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  1^ 
the  marshal  thereof. 

Sei .  6.  Any  property  owned  \mder  any  contract  or  by  any  combin.Lt  inn, 
or  jjursuant  to 'any  con«!pirar\*  (and  beinj;  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  one 
State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  a>untiy,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  seised  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  snzure,  and  condemnation  of  property 
imported  into  the  United  States  contraiy  to  law. 

Sec  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property^  by  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  rea^^n  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to 
Ih>  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  ?ue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without 
resfR-u  Ui  Lhu  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  three  fold  the  dam- 
ages by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

Sec  8.  That  the  word  "peison,"  or  "pefsons,"  wherever  used  in  this  act 
diall  be  deemed  to  mdude  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
Territories,  Uie  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  fore%n  country. 

Approved,  July  2,  1890. 

a6  Statutes  at  Laige,  pp.  109-aio. 
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and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  ])etwcen  either  of  the'^e  juris- 
dictions and  any  state  or  any  foreign  nation.  The  same  penalty 
as  in  sections  one  and  two  is  provided.  Section  four  invests 
the  OFCuit  courts  of  the  United  States  with  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  provides  that  the  federal  govenunent  may 
institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  inrevent  and  restrain  any  vio- 
lations thereof.  Section  five  authorizes  the  courts  to  sununon 
before  them  parties  other  than  the  defendants,  if  such  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  effect  justice.  Section  six  authorizes  the  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by 
any  combination,  etc.,  prohibited  in  section  one,  and  being 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Section  seven 
confers  upon  persons  injured  b)-  the  violation  of  the  law  the  right 
to  sue  the  offending  ])arty  for  treble  damages  and  the  costs  of 
the  suit.  Section  eight  provides  that  the  word  person  as  used 
in  the  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associa- 
tions, no  matter  where  incorporated. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  after  1890  the  Sherman  Act 
remained  on  the  statute  books  unamended.  Not  until  1914  did 
Congress  again  give  the  subject  of  trust  legislation  the  consider- 
ation that  its  importance  demanded,  and  proceed  to  remedy  the 
defects  disclosed  by  experience  and  j  udicial  interpreta  t  ion .  Such 
legislation  dealing  with  trusts  as  was  enacted  in  llu-  meantime 
\\'as  mainly  directed  toward  supplementing  the  Sherman  Act  in 
minor  particulars. 

The  first  addition  to  the  Sherman  Act  came  in  1804  as  a  part 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which  became  law  on  August  27, 
without  receiving  President  Cleveland's  signature.  Section  73  of 
this  law  provided  in  substance  that  every  combination,  conspir- 
acy, trust,  agreement,  or  contract  was  illegal,  when  made  by  or 
between  two  or  more  persons  or  corporations,  either  of  whom 
was  engaged  in  importing  any  artide  into  the  United  States,  and 
when  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful  trade,  or  free  com- 
petition in  lawful  trade,  or  to  increase  the  market  price  in  the 
United  States  of  any  article  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  manufacture  into  which  such  im)K>i  ted  article  entered.* 

^  2&  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  570.  Sections  74,  75,  76,  and  77  of  the  Wilson 
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Provision  was  made  lor  a  f)enalt  y  (fine,  or  fine  and  imprisonment) 
and  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  property  imported 
into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Between  1894  and  1903  no  further  anti-trust  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  national  government  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Knight  case '  in  January,  1895,  greatly  limit- 
ing, as  it  then  seemed,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
might  well  have  led  to  further  legislation.  But  this  decision  not ' 
only  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  seemed  to 
call  into  question  the  very  power  of  the  federal  government  to  ! 
deal  effectively  with  trusts.  Confronted  with  this  decision  • 
President  Cleveland,  who  viewed  the  organiziition  of  trusts  with 
grave  concern,  turned  to  the  states  as  best  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  relief.^  He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  recommended  a 
constitutional  amendment  increasing  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government,  yet  this  suggestion  would  not  have  been  acceptable 
to  his  party.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  members  of 
his  party  actually  welcomed  the  decision  in  the  Knight  case,  since 
it  seemed  to  bolster  up  the  doctrine  of  state  rights, — a  doctrine 
dearer  then  than  now  to  good  Democrats.  No  matto*  how  deeply 
concerned  they  might  be  over  the  establishment  of  trusts — the 
problem  was  by  no  means  as  serious  at  that  time  asitlKCcime 
shortly  thereafter — one  could  liardly  ex]^ect  the  members  of  the 
Dt/moc  ratic  party  in  the  middle  nineties  to  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  give  to  the  federal  government  the 
power  which,  by  the  dedsioa  in  the  Kjiight  case,  it  apparently 
lacked. 

In  1897  the  Republican  party  again  returned  to  power.  The 
platform  of  this  party  in  1896  had  made  no  reference  to  trusts 
except  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  true  American  policy  of 
protection  is  "equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestic 
monopoly; "  '  and  one  could  thus  perhaps  hardly  have  looked  for 

tariff  act  were  substantially  identical  with  aectbns  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  veapeo- 
thrdy,  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890. 

« See  p.  388. 

'  See  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papeis  of  the  Piesidents,  pp.  744-745. 
*  McKee,  op.  dt.,  p.  300. 
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any  trust  legislation  trom  this  party  at  that  time.  As  a  matter 
1  of  fact  the  attention  of  the  Republican  party  during  President 
'  McKinley's  first  term  was  mainly  directed  toward  tariff  legisla- 
tion, the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  currency  situation. 

Not  until  the  dosing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, did  the  trust  problem  reach  a  really  acute  stage.  The  or- 
I  gamzation  of  numerous  trusts  to  cover  fields  fonnerly  quite  c^- 
'  petitive  created  an  entirely  new  situation.  In  the  face  of  this 
dilation  President  McKinley  in  December,  1899,  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  took  up  the  subject  of  trusts.  He  said  in 
part:  "Combinations  of  ca))ital  organized  into  trusts  to  control 
the  conditions  of  trade  among  our  citizens,  to  stifle  comp>etition, 
limit  production,  and  determine  the  prices  of  products  used  and 
consumed  by  the  people,  are  justly  provoking  jjublic  discussion, 
and  should  early  claim  the  attention  of  Congress.  ...  It 
is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which  engross  or  con- 
trol the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of  merchandise  or  commod- 
ity necessaiy  to  the  general  community,  by  suppressing  natural 
and  ordinaiy  competition,  whereby  prices  are  unduly  enhanced 
to  the  general  consumer,  are  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common 
kw  but  also  to  the  public  welfare.  .  .  .  Whatever  power 
the  Congress  possesses  over  this  most  important  subject  should 
be  promptly  ascertained  and  asserted."  ' 

Early  in  iqoo,  also,  the  Industrial  Commission,  which  had 
been  ai)|K>iiUed  in  i8qS  to  investigate  trusts  and  mnnn|  Ktlirs, 
inter  alia,  made  its  preliminary-  report,  recommending  more  de- 
tailed supervision  over  industrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state operations.  The  testimony  before  this  commission  and  the 
publication  of  its  report  focussed  popular  attention  upon  this 
subject  The  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time  is  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  party,  which  had  hardly  referred  to 
trusts  in  its  platform  in  1896,  inserted  in  its  platform  in  1900 
this  clause: 

"We  recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  honest  coop- 
eration of  capital  to  meet  new  business  condiUoiis,  and  especially 
I  to  extend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  we  condemn 
^  Cong.  Record,  December  5,  1899,  p.  25. 
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all  coDq[>irades  -aiid  combinations  intended  to  restrict  business,  | 
to  create  monopoliesy  to  limit  production,  or  to  control  prices,  { 
and  favor  such  legislation  as  will  efifectively  restrain  and  i»event 
all  such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  competition,  and  secure  the 
rights  of  producers,  laborers,  and  aU  who  are  engaged  in  industry 
and  commerce."  ' 

Much  more  vigorous  denunciation  of  trusts  was  made  in  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts: 

"Private  monopolies  are  indefensible  and  intolerable.  They 
destroy  competition,  control  the  price  of  all  material  and  of  the 
finished  product,  thus  robbing  both  producer  and  consumer. 
They  lessen  the  employment  of  labor  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  teims 
and  conditions  thereof,  and  deprive  individual  energy  and  small 
capital  of  theu*  opportunity  for  betterment.  They  are  the  most 
efficient  means  yet  devised  for  appropriating  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try to  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  un- 
less their  insatiate  greed  is  checked,  all  wealth  will  be  aggregated 
in  a  few  hands  and  the  repuljHc  destroyed. 

"  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  an  uncea>ing  warfare  in 
nation,  state  and  city  against  private  monopoly  in  everj-  form. 
***^'  Tarifi  laws  should  be  amended  by  putting  the  products  of 
trusts  upon  the  free  list,  to  prevent  monopoly  under  the  plea  of 
protection. 

**  We  condemn  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  as  a  trust-breeding 
measure,  skillfully  devised  to  give  the  few  favors  which  they  do 
not  deserve  and  to  pUce  upon  the  many  burdens  which  they 
should  not  bear.''* 

To  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  trust  legislation,  a  nimiber 
of  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  iji  1900.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  proposals  was  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
j^ve  Congress  adequate  power  to  deal  with  trusts  and  to  maintain 
an  open  field  for  competition  in  industry'.  This  measure  received 
a  comfortable  majority  in  the  House,  but  failed  to  secure  the  two- 
thirds  requisite  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  thus  came  ' 

*  McKee,  op.  dt,  pp.  m^"S4$' 
*Ibid.,  pp.  534-336- 
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to  naught.^  Doubtless  a  partial  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
this  amendment  is  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Addsrston  Pipe  case,  rendered  in  December,  1899,  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  more  effective,  and  the 
power  of  the  national  government  more  extensive,  than  had 
theretofore  been  supposed.^ 

The  conslitutional  amendment  having  failed  of  passage,  the 
House  immediately  took  ui)  consideration  of  a  hill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act.  This  f)ill  was  quite  drastic,  jiroposing  among 
other  things  to  deny  the  privilege  of  interstate  transportation  to 
manufacturing  concerns  organized  for  the  purpose  of  monopo- 
lizing the  manufacture  or  sale  of  articles  of  commerce,  or  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  their  price  with  the  intent  of  preventing 
competition  in  their  manufacture  or  sale.'  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  reported  out  the  bill  the  measure  fully  exhausted 
the  power  of  Congress  to  control  combinations  and  trusts  by 
penal  legislation.  The  bill  was  debated  in  the  House  during  only 
one  day,  and  after  being  amended  so  as  to  exclude  labor  organ- 
izations from  its  })rohihitions  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  \  ole 
of  274-1.'*  The  sole  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Mann,  later  the  Rei)ublican  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Senate  receix  ed  the  bill  on  June  4,  referred  it  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  three  days  later  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  1903  two  laws  dealing  with  trusts  were  passed.*  The  first 
was  an  act  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  determination  of  cases 
arismg  under  the  anti-trust  act  and  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce.* 

^  C6ng.  Record,  June  i,  1900,  p.  6426;  and  House  Report  no.  1501,  56th 
Cong.,  ist  Seas. 
•See  p.  39S- 

>  House  Report  no.  1506,  56th  Cong.,  xst  Seas. 

*  Cong.  Record,  June  2,  1900,  p.  6502. 

*  A  proviso  in  the  Legislative,  Frrrutive,  and  Judicial  A{>propnntion  Art 
of  February  25,  iqo  ^  i,'ranted  inmiunity  to  persons  testifying?  in  suits  brouglit 
under  the  anti-trust  or  interstate  (ommercc  arts.  32  Statutes  at  Large, 
part  1,  p.  904.  Because  of  the  'immunity  bath"  Uecision  (sec  p.  485}  this 
immunity  was  limited  in  1906  to  natural  persona  only.  34  Statutes  at 
Large,  part  I,  p.  798. 

*  32  Statutes  at  Laxse,  part  I,  p.  823. 
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1  he  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  reduce  the  delay  of  the  courts 
in  settling  important  cases  arising  under  the  anli-trust  and  inter- 
state commerce  acts,  and  to  that  end  it  provided  in  substance 
that  tlie  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  must  giv  e  precedence 
to  suits  in  equity  arising  under  these  acts,  when  the  United 
States  was  a  complainant,  and  when  the  Attorney  General 
certified  that  the  suits  were  o£  general  public  importance;  and 
it  further  provided  that  appeals  must  be  taken  direct  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  within  sixty  days  from  the  entry  of  the 
decree  of  the  lower  court 

The  second  act  established  an  agency  to  secure  greater  pub- 
licity of  the  aflFaiTs  of  industrial  corporations.  The  organiza- 
tion of  numerous  (rusts  concerning  which  the  pubhc  knew  little 
had  naturally  created  a  popul.ir  demand  lur  {>ublicity.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  first  annuai  message  to  Congress  had  said 
"the  first  essential  in  determining  how  to  deal  with  the  great 
industrial  combinations  is  knowledge  of  the  facts — publicity."  ^ 
In  his  second  annual  message  he  had  repeated  this  recommendar 
tion,  saying  that  "publicity  can  do  no  harm  to  the  honest  cor- 
poration; and  we  need  not  be  overtender  about  sparing  the  dis- 
honest coiporation/'  *  Congress  yielded  6>  wishes  in  this 
matter  (his  wishes  were  those  of  the  country),  and  in  Februaiy, 
1 903 ,  established,  in  the  newly  created  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce  ^iid  Labor,  was  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  industrial  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  the  President  of  the  United  State  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  information  thus  obtained  should  be  made 
public.^  At  the  head  of  the  Bureau  there  was  to  ])e  a  Com- 
missioner of  Corpora tionsy  appointed  by  the  President,  with  a 
salary  of  $5,000.  He  was  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence. 

By  the  passage  in  1905  of  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 

*  Cong.  Record,  DeceiiU>er  3,  190X,  p.  S3. 

'Tbid.,  December  2,  too?,  p.  7. 

'  j2  Statutes  at  Laige,  part  I,  pp.  827-82^. 
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porations,  the  Exj)edition  Act,  and  the  Elkins  Act  dealing  with 
railroad  rebates,  the  Republican  party  (iuring  Presirlent  Roose- 
velt V  first  term  made  distinct  progress  in  anti-trust  legislation. 
But  durinj^  PrtMdenL  Roosevelt's  second  term,  though  he-  rr<j;u- 
lariy  referred  to  trusts  in  his  messages  to  Congress,jiothing  what- 
ever was  accomplished*^  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
one  of  his  main  recoramendations.  In  his  message  of  1907  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  suggested  that  agreements  among,  or  com- 
binations  of,  corporations  be  submitted  to  a  government  body 
for  its  approval.  In  a  special  message  presented  to  Congress  on 
March  35,  1908,  he  took  up  this  matter  in  more  detail.  He 
•  pointed  out  that  m  die  modem  industrial  world  combinations 
among  business  men  and  laboring  men  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  they  were  coming  more  and  more  to  be  necessary  among 
farmers.  The  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law,  though  only  f)arliaUy 
effective  against  \icious  combinations,  bad  been  con^^irued  so 
as  to  prohibit  e\  er>'  combination  for  the  transaction  of  modern 
business.  He  therefore  recommended  that  some  governmental 
authority,  presumably  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  be 
authorized  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  contracts  filed  with  it,  and 
if  within  a  definite  time  (say  sixty  days)  the  Commissioner  had 
not  prohibited  such  contract,  it  would  not  be  deemed  to  be 
illegal  unless  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.' 

A  bill  embodying  this  suggestion  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  i,  1908,  only  a  week  after  the  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  On  Jamian.^  26,  iqoq,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-  (to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred)  brought  out  the 
measure,  but  with  an  adverse  report.  The  committee  in  an 
unanimous  report  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  confer  a  dispensing  power,  a  power  of  granting  immunity,  on 
a  mere  bureau  head  (the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for  in- 
dustrial coiporations)  or  on  an  administrative  body  (the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  railroads),  and  in  both  in- 
stances without  notice  or  hearing, — ^a  course  of  procedure  that 

^  Except  for  an  amendment  uf  the  immunity  provisions.  Sec  footnote 
to  p.  326. 

*  Cong.  Record,  March  25,  1908,  p.  3854. 
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woulrl  not  be  tolcratul  in  any  court  in  the  county.*  The  Senate 
Ifu  rLiii  )()n  acceptt'd  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
the  bill  be  post[)one(i  indefinitely. - 

This  bill  was  the  only  one  proposing  to  amend  the  Shennan 
Act  that  was  reported  out  of  committee  during  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  enactment  of  the  1903  legialation  and  the 
dose  of  the  Roosevelt  adnunistratlon  in  March,  1909.  The  only 
tangible  evidence  given  by  Congress  of  mterest  in  trusts  was 
in  the  passage  of  several  resolutions  of  investigation.  Among 
these  were  a  joint  resolution,  approved  by  the  President  on 
March  7,  i<)o6,  instructing  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
sion to  make  exaiiiinatiuns  into  the  subject  of  railroad  discrimi- 
nations and  monopolies  in  coal  and  oil;  ^  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate directinj^  the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  it  with  a  statement 
of  all  suits  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
Sherman  Anti- trust  Act  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
and  the  disposition  made  of  the  suits;  *  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  lumber,  and  to  determine  whether 
there  was  a  combination  or  trust  in  the  supplying  thereof;  *  and 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  paper  industry,  and  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  a  paper  combination 

William  Howard  laft  became  President  on  March  4,  1909. 
l^resident  7'aft  made  frequent  reference  to  the  trust  question, 
and  recommended  far-reaciiing  changes  in  our  lee:isl.itiijn.  On 
January  7,  1910,  in  a  ^cial  message  to  Congress  on  the  anti- 

*  Senate  kt|K>rl  no.  848,  60th  Con^.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  y. 

*  Cong.  Record,  January  26,  1909,  p.  1395.   Subsequently  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Standaid  OQ  and  Tobnooo  cases  in  191 1  by  ^ 
the  enuncktion  of  its  "rale  el  leaaoa"  made  the  paasase  of  such  a  biU  ■ 
tnmeoessary;  since  these  dedsfens^  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  limited  j 
the  applkmtioD  of  the  Shemian  Act  to  unreasomAh  contEBcts  and  comlrina- 
tTons. 

*Cong.  Record,  March  7,  1906,  p.  5440. 
*Ibid.,  June  25,  1906,  p.  qoSq. 

*  Ibid.,  January  18,  k^o;.  p().  1330-1533. 
*Ibid.,  April  21,  1908,  p.  5033. 
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trust  and  interstate  commerce  laws,  jie  expressed  himself  as 
hostile  to  trusts,  and  lo  all  schemes  to  stilk'  competition  and 
raise  ]:)rices.*  His  main  legislative  recomnu  ndalion  was  the 
enactment  of  a  vohmtar}'  federal  incorpor  itioii  law,  and  pro- 
vision by  means  of  this  law  for  the  filing  of  reports  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
stock-watering  and  holding  companies  (except  for  special  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  proper  federal  authority).  In  subsequent 
messages  he  renewed  his  reoommendation  for  a  federal  incorpofa- 
tion  law,  and  recommended  further  that  a  Federal  Corporation 
Commission,  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  be  established  to  supervise  the  companies 
taking  out  federal  charters;  that  the  courts  be  empowered  to 
iiu  uke  the  aid  of  this  body  or  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions in  drafting  dissolution  decrees;  and  that  price  cutting  to 
eliminate  competitors,  exclusive  contracts,  and  other  kindred 
de\nces  for  stifling  competition  and  effecting  monopoly  be 
specifically  declared  illegal  and  crinimal. 

Despite  President  Taf t's  great  interest  in  anti-trust  legislation, 
and  the  obvious  need  of  action,  only  minor  changes  in  the  law 
dealing  with  trusts  were  made  during  his  administration.  On 
June  25, 1910,  the  Act  to  Expedite  Hearings  (1903)  was  amended. 
The  act  as  amended  provided  that  if  a  member  of  the  circuit 
court  was  necessarily  absent  or  disqualified,  the  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  assigned  to  that  circuit  (or  the  other  drcuit 
court  jud^^es)  might  designate  some  district  judge  \\irliin  that 
circuit  to  sit  in  the  court  at  the  hearing  of  the  suit.-  it  [jrovided 
further  that  any  case  in  which  the  judges  \\ere  unable  to  agree 
on  a  decision  or  order,  instead  of  l)eing  certiiu  d  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  as  if  on  appeal,  should  be  retried  before  the 
court,  reconstituted  through  the  appointment  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  another  circuit  judge  to  sit 
with  the  court  in  the  detennination  of  that  particular  case. 

In  19x3  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  publicity  in  taking 
evidence  under  the  Sheiman  Act.   Senator  Nelson,  who  re- 

*  Coni^.  Rt  rord,  January  7.  ujio,  pp.  381  seq. 
'36  Statutes  at  Large,  part  I,  p.  854. 
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ported  the  bilV  aqilained  that  a  suit  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against  the  Shoe  Machinery  Trust,  and 
that  the  federal  judge  had  ordered  the  testimony  before  the 
master  to  be  taken  behind  dosed  dooiSi  instead  of  before  the 
general  public,  as  was  the  usual  procedure. '  The  purpose  of  tl^s 
bill,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  was 
to  insure  that  testimony  in  cases  under  the  anti-trust  law  be 
taken  publicly  as  in  open  court.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
January  13;  by  the  House  on  March  2;  and  signed  by  President 
Taft  on  March  3.' 

The  remaining  legislation  passed  during  the  Taft  administra- 
tion was  not  particularly  important.  The  practice  of  espionage 
on  the  business  of  competitors  was  dealt  with  by  a  dause  in  the 
Mann-EIkins  Act  of  1910^  which  provided  that  no  carrier  or  its 
agent  should  disdpse  infonnation  concerning  either  the  route, 
destination,  or  consignee  of  ai^  shipment,  ^en  such  infonna- 
tion mig^t  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  shipper,  or  improp- 
erly disclose  his  business  transactions  to  a  competitor.*  The 
soliciting  of  such  infornialion  was  likewise  made  illegal.  An  act 
passed  March  4,  191 1,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  naval 
s^'r\-ice  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  10 12,  provided  that 
"no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  armor  or  annament  from  any  persons,  finns  or  coipora- 
tions,  that  have  entered  into  any  combination,  agreement, 
conspiracy  or  understanding,  the  effect,  object  or  purpose  of 
whidi  is  to  deprive  tlie  Government  of  fair,  open  and  unre- 
stricted competition  in  letting  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
any  of  said  armor  or  annament. "  ^  The  act  making  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1913  (passed  August  92, 
1012),  contained  a  similar  provision,  somewhat  modified  in  its 
phraseology,  which  applied  not  only  to  :irnior  and  annament, 
but  also  to  structural  sted,  ship  plates^  and  machinery.^ 

>  Cong.  Record,  January  13,  1913,  p.  1434. 
*37  Statutes  at  Large,  part  I,  p.  731. 

>  36  Statutes  at  Laige,  part  I,  p.  553. 
«Ifaid.»p.i38& 

*  37  Sututes  at  Laige,  part  I,  p.  355. 
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The  act  providiiig  for  the  opening  and  operation  of  the^an- 
ama  Canal,  passed  August  24,  191 2,  contained  a  clause  lor- 
bidding  the  use  of  tfie  canal  to  any  ship  owned,  chartered^ 

operated,  or  controlled  by  any  p)erson  or  company  that  was 
doing  business  in  \ioiation  of  the  Shemian  Act  of  1890,  or 
sections  seventy-three  to  seventy-seven  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act  of  1894,  or  an\'  act  amending  or  supplementing  either  of 
these.*  The  question  of  fact  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
courts  upon  the  institution  of  suit  by  tlie  shipper  or  the  Attorney 
General  against  the  owners  or  operators  of  the  ship.  In  19 13 
also  (by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2500a)  sections  7 ;  and  76  of  the 
Wilson  Tariff  Act  of  1894  were  modified  slight^.' 

In  addition  to  these  bUh,  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted.  Among  them  were:  a  House  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  furnish  it  with  information  concerning  a  com- 
bination between  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiary  conijjanich;  n  House  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Hard  wick,  chairman)  to  investigate  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Con^jiaiiy; a  House  resolution  appointing  a 
committee  (Mr.  Stanley,  chairman)  to  investigate  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  ^  a  Senate  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Clapp,  chairman)  to  report  desirable  changes  in  the 
laws  controlling  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  oommeroe;  * 
a  House  resduticai  to  investigate  the  money  trust  (Mr.  Fujo 
chairman);'  and  a  House  resolution  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  inform  it  whether  there  was  a  smelter  trust  in  the 

]  United  States,  including  the  American  Smelting  and  Rising 

'  Company.* 

*  37  Statutes  At  Large,  part  I,  p.  567. 

*  See  37  Statutes  at  Laige,  part  I,  p.  667. 

*  Cong.  Reooid,  June  i6»  1910,  p.  8249, 

*  Ibid.,  May  9  191  x,  p.  1147. 

»  Ibid.,  May  16,  1911,  p.  1234. 
•Ibid.,  July  26,  191 1,  p.  3226. 
'Ibid.,  February  24,  1912,  p.  2419. 
'  Ibid.,  March  12, 1912,  p.  3200. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  TRUST  LEGISLATION  OF  1914  ^ 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

As  the  end  of  Presadent  Taf  t's  adnunistratloii  drew  near  it  be- 
came dear  that  no  important  tmst  legislation  would  be  enacted. 
The  Democratic  party  in  the  summer  of  1912  nominated  W  tjod- 
row  Wilson  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  adopted  a 
platform  j)riin using  warfare  on  industrial  monopoly.  The  plat- 
form repeated  the  old  battle  cr}-,  "a  private  monopoly  is  indefen- 
sible and  intolerable/'  and  demanded  the  enactment  of  such 
additional  legislation  as  might  be  necessary  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States.' 
Legislation  to  prevent  holding  companies,  interlocking  direct- 
orates, price  discrimination,  and  stock-watering  was  luged. 
Regret  was  expressed  that  the  Shennan  Act  through  judicial 
construction  had  lost  much  of  its  efficacy,  and  legislation  to 
restore  its  effectiveness  was  recommended.  Finally,  the  dec- 
laration was  made  that  articles  produced  by  trusts  should  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  Republican  platform  alTirmed  the  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  special  pri\'iieRe  and  monopoly;  congratulated 
the  party  upon  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  its  successful 
enforcement;  and  asserted  that  the  party  would  take  no  back- 

lOn  the  tnist  legialatkui  of  1914  aee:  Oogieflsioiial  ReoDid;  Cdmmerda] 
ind  FlaanciBl  Chronicle;  Dunnd,  The  Trust  Problem,  ch.  5;  Youog, 
The  Sheman  Act  and  the  New  Anti-Tmst  Leguktion,  Jouinal  of  Political 
Economy,  23,  pp.  201-320^  305-326,  and  417-436;  Stevens,  American 

Economic  Review-,  4,  pp.  840-855,  and  5,  pp.  38-54;  Sender,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  .^o,  pp.  448-462;  Montague,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Clayton  Act,  in  Stetson,  Some  Legal  Phases  of  Corporate  Financing, 
Reorganization  and  Regulation,  pp.  275-326;  House  Report  no.  627,  63rd 
Cong.,  2nd  Scss.;  Senate  Report  no.  698,  63rd  Cong.,  2nd  Bess. 
*  Campaign  Tot  Book  of  Democratic  Party,  191 2,  pp.  2, 6. 
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ward  step  to  pennit  the  leSstabfiahment  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions.^ It  advocated  the  enactment  of  supplementary  legis- 
lation defining  as  criminal  those  specific  acts  that  uniformly 

characterized  attempts  to  restrain  an<l  raoiiopulizc  trade,  to  tJie 
end  tlrit  those  who  desired  to  obey  the  law  might  have  a  guide 
for  their  action,  and  that  those  who  intended  to  violate  it  might 
not  escape  punishment.  Finally,  it  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
federal  trade  commission,  which  would  perfoim  many  of  the 
functions  then  exercised  by  the  courts. 

More  vigorous  in  tone  was  the  platform  of  the  newly  created 
Progressive  party.  The  trust  plank  of  this  platform,  repxesent- 
ing  the  views  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  uii^  the  creation  of  a 
federal  administrative  commission  to  exerdse  somewhat  the 
same  degree  of  control  over  trusts  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  exercised  over  interstate  railways.  ^  This  commis- 
sion,  it  became  aj)j)arent  from  Mr.  Roosevelt '.s  utterances,  was 
to  regulate  trusts — w  heiiever  competition  could  not  be  restored — 
and  to  fix  the  prices  of  the  articles  produced  by  them,  when 
necessary.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  favored,  it  is  true,  the  enactment  of 
additional  legislation  to  prohibit  certain  unfair  trade  practices, 
such  as  local  price  discrimination  and  rebates,  the  elimination 
of  which,  he  held,  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  competition 
in  some  instances;  but  he  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  in  ptopowag  to  recog- 
nize some  trusts  as  a  natural  evolution  inst^  of  as  a  fraud  on 
the  body  politic. 

In  the  election  campaign  of  the  fall  of  191 2  the  trust  question 
played  an  iiiipurtaiiL  part.  F*robably  the  larill  and  the  trusts 
received  greater  attention  than  any  other  issues.  But  we  may 
not  conclude  that  the  stand  of  the  resjx  ctive  aindidates  on 
these  issues  determined  the  outcome  of  the  campaign.  What- 
ever the  issues  President  Taft  was  certain  to  be  defeated. 

^  Republic m  Campaign  Text  Rook,  191 2,  pp.  272-273. 

'The  platform  may  be  found  in  Roosevelt,  Progressive  Principles,  edited 
by  E.  H.  Younpman,  pp.  314-330.  See  especially  p.  318. 

'See  Outlook,  gg,  p.  055  (November  18,  igii),  and  102,  pp.  105-106 
(September  21,  191 2). 
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His  party  had  failed  to  keep  its  promise  to  levise  the  tariff 
downwaid,  and  tlie  acquiescence  of  the  President  in  this  foilure 
turned  the  people  against  him.  Ah«ady  in  1910  the  capture  of 

the  House  by  the  Democrats  attested  the  faOure  of  his  admin- 

islralion.  When  there  was  added  to  this  state  of  all  airs  the 
action  of  the  Old  Guard  in  defeating  the  will  of  the  Republicans 
(as  exj)ressed  in  numerous  primaries),  by  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft  as  their  candidate,  his  defeat  was  made  certain. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  by  the  action  of  the  people  in  the 
primaries  was  entitled  to  the  Rq>ubiican  nomination,  at  once 
oiganized  the  Progressive  party, — a  party  which  developed  a 
considerable  strength  because  of  the  popularity  of  its  leader,  the 
program  of  social  justice  for  which  it  stood,  and  no  doubt 
because  ci  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
fraud.  But  the  result  of  the  election  was  never  in  doubt. 
Woodrow  Wilson  conducted  a  dignified  campaign,  in  which 
personalities  were  not  indulged  in,  confined  hiinstil  largely  lu  a 
few  is.^ucs  in  which  the  preceding  administration  had  made  a 
sig^nal  failure,  and  received  an  enormous  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign  Mr.  Wilson  had  promised 
further  anti-trust  legislation.  As  he  had  said,  "  I  take  my  stand 
absolutely,  where  every  progressive  ought  to  take  his  stand,  on 
the  proposition  that  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intol- 
erable.*' ^  The  enactment  of  anti*trust  legislation,  however,  was 
to  wait  upon  the  compledon  of  two  other  programs, — ^tariff 
reform  and  baddng  reform.  The  Congress  which  was  called  in 
special  session  on  April  7,  1913,  passed  the  Simmons-Unden^'ood 
tariff  bill  on  October  3,  1913 — a  measure  which,  in  view  of  the 
Democratic  doctrine  that  the  trusts  have  been  promoted  by  the 
tariff,  may  be  rcf^arded  as  a  partial  remedv  for  the  trusts — and 
passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  on  December  23,  19x3.  The 
decks  were  now  cleared  for  trust  measures. 

The  message  of  the  President  on  trust  legislation  was  delivered 
to  Congress  in  person  on  January  20»  19x4-^  His  trust  pro- 

1  WilaiNi,  New  Freedom,  p.  172. 

*  Cong.  Reooidp  Jaausiy  ao,  1914,  pp.  1963-64. 
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gnun  was  founded  on  the  conviction  that  "piivate  numopoly 
is  indefensible  and  intolerable,"— a  proposition  which  he  held  all 
were  agreed  upon.  He  said  that  we  pro|>ose  to  be  the  ^keamen 
of  the  best  informed  men  of  the  business  world,  who  condemn  the 

methods  and  processes  and  consequences  of  monopoly  as  we 
condemn  them.  His  pro-am  was  to  be  a  comprehensive  one, 
but  not  radical  or  unacceptable.  There  was  to  l)e  "nothing 
essentia!  disturbed,  nothing;  torn  up  by  the  roots,  no  ]mrts  rent 
asunder  which  can  be  left  in  wholesome  combination."  The 
object,  he  said,  was  not  to  unsettle  business,  but  to  pass  laws  to 
be  the  bulwarks  and  s^ifeguards  of  industry  against  the  forces 
that  had  disturbed  it.  The  items  in  this  program  were:  first, 
hiws  that  would  effectually  prevent  sudi  interloddngs  of  the 
personnel  of  the  directorates  of  great  corporations  as  resulted  in 
making  those  who  affected  to  compete  in  fact  partners  and 
mastCTS  of  some  whole  field  of  business.  Such  a  prohibition,  he 
said,  would  bring  new  men,  new  energies,  a  new  spirit  of  iiii  da- 
tive, and  new  blood  into  the  management  of  our  great  business 
enterprises;  it  would  open  the  field  of  industrial  devcluj>rnent  and 
origination  to  scores  of  men  who  had  been  obliged  to  serve  when 
their  abilities  entitled  them  to  direct.  Second,  a  Jaw  that 
would  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  financial  operations  by 
which  the  railroads  were  henceforth  to  be  supplied  with  the 
money  they  needed  for  their  proper  development  Such  a  law 
was  to  be  one  step  toward  the  necessary  separation  of  the  busi- 
nc88  of  production  from  the  business  of  transportation.  Third, 
an  explicit  legislative  definition  of  the  policy  and  meaning  of  the 
existing  anti-trust  law,  a  prohibition  item  by  item  of  the  prac- 
tices of  monopoly  which  ex{XTience  had  disclosed,  in  order  that 
there  need  be  no  risk  of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law  from  an  inability  to  find  out  just  what  the  law  was.  Fourth, 
the  creation  of  an  interstate  trade  commission.  This  body 
would  not  be  empowered  to  make  terms  with  monopoly  or  to 
assume  control  of  business;  rather  it  was  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment of  information  and  publicity,  and  to  assist  in  the  dissohi* 
tion  of  concerns  which  had  combined  to  a  degree  inconsistent 
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with  the  public  interest  and  the  freedom  of  trade.  Fifth,  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  penalties  and  punishments 
should  fall  not  upon  business  itself ,  to  its  confusion  and  interrup- 
tion, but  upon  the  individuals  who  used  the  instrumentalities  of 


practice  condemned*  Eveiy  act  of  business  is  done  at  the 
command  or  upon  the  initiative  of  some  ascertainable  person  or 

group  of  persons;  and  these  should  be  held  individually  respon- 
sible an(f  Uie  punishment  should  fall  upon  them,  not  u\)on  the 
business  orijaniz.i  lion  ol  wlucli  ihey  made  illegal  use.  Sixth,  the 
prohibition  of  )]olding  companies.  The  President  presented  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration  the  question  whether  we  should 
require  individuals  owning  stock  in  several  companies  which 
ought  to  be  independent,  but  which  on  account  of  common  stock 
ownership  were  brought  under  a  common  control,  to  decide  in 
which  of  them  they  would  elect  the  right  to  vote.  Seventh, 
relief  for  the  individuals  who  had  been  injured  by  the  many  dis- 
lodging and  eartenninating  forces  of  combination.  Private 
individuals  who  daim  to  have  been  injured  by  these  processes 
should  be  given  the  right,  he  held,  to  found  their  suits  for  redress 
upon  the  facts  and  judgments  proved  and  entered  in  suits  by  the 
government  when  the  government  had  ufx>n  its  initiative  sued 
the  ( onibinations  complained  of  and  won  its  suit.  It  was  not 
fair,  he  said,  that  the  private  litigant  should  be  obliged  to  estab- 
lish again  the  facts  which  the  government  had  already  proved. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address 
the  House  voted  to  refer  that  part  of  the  message  which  rehited 
to  a  Ttade  Commission  and  to  the  regulation  of  railway  securities 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the 
balance  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy.^  Two  days  later  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  trust  legislation  wotdd  be  em- 
bodied in  five  se})arate  bills:  (i)  a  Trade  Commission  bill;  (2)  an 
Interlocking  Directorates  bill;  (3)  a  Definitions  bill;  (4)  a  Trades 
Relations  bill,  dealing  with  unfair  competition;  and  (5)  a  Rail- 
road Securities  bili.^  ShorUy  after  these  bills  had  been  made 

*  Gong.  Reoofd,  Januaiy  ao,  19x4,  p.  xgSo. 
*Ouoii.,  98,  p.  273  Q*nmry  94, 1914). 
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public,  hearings  upon  them  began.  Later  the  five  bills  were 
consolidated  into  three;  (i)  the  Trade  Commission  bill;  (2)  the 
Clayton  bill,  whkh  induded  the  Interiodaqg  Directorates  bill 
and  the  Trade  Relations  bill  (the  Definitions  bill  was  dropped); 
and  (3)  the  Railroad  Securities  IhII.  This  third  measure,  which 
was  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  regulate  the  issues  of  securities  by  conmion  carriers  and  to 
deal  with  interlocking  directorates  among  common  carriers,  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  the  future  of  such  scandals 
as  the  Ro(  k  Island  and  New  Haven  episodes.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  5  by  a  vote  of  ^25-12,*  but  early  in 
September  the  announcement  was  made  that,  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  created  by  the  European  War,  the  Presi- 
dent had  consented  to  the  postponement  of  the  measure.  Thus 
was  another  illustration  given  of  the  baneful  effect  of  war  on 
domestic  policies. 

Before  analyzing  in  some  detail  the  two  trust  bills  that  were 
enacted  into  law,  we  may  outline  briefly  their  legislative  history. 
The  first — the  Trade  Commission  bill  (H.  R.  121 20) — ^was  mtro- 
(iuted  in  the  House  on  J;iriii;iry  22  by  Representative  Clayton, 
and  referred  by  the  House  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce.* At  the  same  time  this  bill  was  intHxluced  in  the  Senate 
as  S.  4160.  During  the  course  of  the  committee  hearings  it 
became  apparent  that  the  bill  did  not  fully  cany  out  the  ideas  of 
the  President,  and  therefore  Chairman  Adamson  on  February  16 
appointed  a  sub-committee,  of  which  Representative  Covington 
of  Maiyland  was  made  chainnan,  to  draft  a  new  bili.'  On 
March  14  Mr.  Covington  introduced  in  the  House  a  new  bill 
(H.  R.  14631),  which  represented  the  unanimous  views  of  the 
sub-committee.^  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce.  One  month  later  (April  15)  a  new  bill 
(H.  R.  15613),  a  reinsed  draft  of  llu  former  bill,  was  introduced 
by  Representative  Covington,  and  referred  by  the  House  to  the 

>  Cong.  Record,  June  5,  1914,  p.  9913. 
*  Ibid.,  January  22, 19x4,  pp.  2143,  2x50-1. 
*Chioii.,  98,  p.  567  (Febniaiy  21,  X914). 
^Coog.  Reooid,  Maidi  X4»  1914,  p;  4886. 
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Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.*  The  next  day  this  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  to  the  House  without  anunclnunt, 
accompanied  by  a  report  (no.  533).^  The  committee  in  its  report 
stated  that  the  bill  provided  for  a  trade  commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  President  as  expressed  in  his  message 
to  Congress.  The  bOl  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  preserving 
competitive  conditions  in  interstate  commerce;  the  commission 
had  not  heen  given  power  to  make  terms  with  monopoly,  to  regu- 
late prices  or  production,  to  dedare  any  particuhur  corporation 
or  agreement  innocuous,  or  to  issue  orders.  The  report  was  con- 
curred in  by  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  except 
two  who  did  not  believe  the  bill  was  sufficiently  drastic,  and  by 
all  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee:  in  fact  the  prej)- 
aration  of  the  bill  and  its  course  through  Congress  were  marked 
by  a  comparative  absence  of  political  considerations,  the  Rq>ub- 
licans  coOperatmg  with  the  Democrats  to  effect  its  passage.  In 
part  this  fortunate  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  the  establishment  of  a  commission — ^the  poll  conducted 
Ysy  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  was  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  the  strength  of  this  demand— and  in  part  it  was 
due  to  the  skill  and  courtesy  of  Representative  Covington,  who 
carefully  avoided  stirring  up  antagonisms  or  factional  differences. 
On  May  19  debate  on  the  bill  began  in  the  House.  Amended  in 
only  one  particular  (and  that  a  minor  one),  the  bill  passed  the 
Housr  on  June  5,  1014.^  The  vote  on  the  measure  was  not 
recorded,  but  that  the  opposition  to  its  passage  was  slight  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  offered  by 
Representative  Murdoch  of  Kansas  (a  Progressive),  was  de^ 
feated  by  a  vote  di  151  to  19.^  (Not  all  of  the  nineteen,  however, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  measure,  for  Mr.  Murdoch 
hunself  stated  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. ) 
The  House  bill  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce;  and  on  June  13  was  reported  from  the 

*  Cong.  Recoid,  April  tj,  1914,  p. 
'  rhid  ,  April  14, 1914,  p.  6714. 

*  Ibid.,  June  5,  X914,  p.  9910. 
«Ibid. 
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committee.  The  action  of  the  committee  consisted  in  striking 
out  all  of  the  House  bill  except  the  enacting  clause,  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  4160),  with  the 
addition  of  several  sections  dealing  with  unfair  comix  litioii  and 
foreign  trade  practices.  On  J  une  25  the  Senate  took  up  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Debate  upon  it  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  Senate's  attention  during  the  month  that  followed,  the 
principal  bone  of  contention  being  the  unfair  competition  provi- 
sions which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Cominittee. 
On  July  22  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  at  a  caucus 
agreed  that  the  bOl  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  Senate 
until  its  final  disposition.'  Finally  on  August  4  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into  that  the  Senate  would  vote 
on  the  bill  not  later  than  August  5.-  On  that  day  the  bill, 
amended  in  many  particulars,  ])assed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  t6,  27  not  voting.''  Only  two  Democrats  voted  against  the 
bill  (though  quite  a  number  were  absent)  and  twelve  Republi- 
cans voted  for  it. 

The  House  disagreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  a 
conference  became  neoessaiy.  The  conference  committee 
labored  over  the  bill  for  nearly  a  month,  endeavoring  to  agree 
upon  a  measure  that  would  include  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  both  bills.  On  September  4  the  result  of  their  labors  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House.  The  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on  September  8  by  a  vote  of  4s  5,' 
the  main  features  of  the  debate  being  the  exceeding  dillitulty 
experienced  in  maintaining  a  quorum.  The  conference  report 
was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  the  loiii.  Representative  Mann  of 
Illinois,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  expressed  the  prevailing 
sentiment  when  he  said  that  the  discussion  on  the  bill  had  been 
devoid  of  partisan  politics  from  the  start,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
bill.*  The  House  on  the  loth  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 

'ChlOD.,99,  p.  238  (July  25,  1914). 
'Cong.  Record,  August  4.  T014,  p.  13335. 
'Ibid..  August  5,  I9i4»  P-  i.^.^k). 
*Ibid.,  Septembers,  1914,  p.  14802. 
*Ibid.,  September  10,  19x4,  p.  14940. 
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port.'  Nothing  now  remained  but  the  signature  of  the 
President;  and  this  was  affixed  on  September  26,  19x4. 

The  second  of  the  trust  measures — ^the  Clayton  bill  (H.  R. 
15657) — was  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  14.'  Of  the 
three  tentative  bills  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy  one 
(the  Definitions  bill)  had  been  dropped,  and  the  other  two  had 
been  consolidated.  A  Definitions  bill  had  been  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress,  but  the  objection  was 
raised  that  a  specific  enumeratioFi  of  offenses  under  the  act  might 
limit  the  scope  of  the  anli-irust  acts.  The  Attorne)-  General,  for 
example,  exjjnssed  the  opinion  that  a  legislative  deiHiition  of 
offenses  might  weaken  the  act.  Moreover,  it  was  certain  that  it 
would  be  years  before  the  various  offenses  defined  in  the  bill 
would  receive  judicial  interpretation.  Apparently  the  President 
became  convinced  of  the  force  of  these  objections;  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Definitions  bill  was  dropped.  The  remaining  bills  (the 
Interlocking  Directorates  bill  and  the  lYade  Relations  bill), 
with  some  new  matter,  were  consolidated  into  one, — ^the  Clayton 
bill.  As  one  commentator  has  put  it,  two  separate  measures 
were  better  targets  for  tTiticism  than  a  single  bill,  antl  at  the 
same  time  they  did  not  afford  as  good  a  rallj-ing-ground  for  Uiuse 
who  were  willinf^  to  support  the  administration.^  The  Clayton 
bill  was  referred  by  the  House  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. On  May  6  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  committee  \^ith 
an  amendment,  accompanied  by  a  report  (no.  627).^  Debate  on 
the  bill  began  on  May  as.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
until  June  5,  when  it  was  passed  with  its  amendments  by  a  vote 
of  377  to  54.*  Only  one  Democrat  voted  against  it,  while  forty- 
three  Republicans  and  sixteen  Progressives  voted  for  it.'  In 
spite  of  the  charge  made  against  the  bill  that  it  was  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  partisanship  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Trade  Commis- 

*  Cong.  Keconl,  September  10,  1914,  p.  14933. 

*  Ibid.,  April  14,  1914,  p.  6714. 

*  Young,  Joiinial  of  PoUdcal  Economy,  23,  p.  330. 

*  Cong.  RecoKd,  May  6,  Z914,  p.  8201. 

*  Ibid.,  June  s,  19141  p.  9911. 

*  Chion.,  98,  p.  1814  (June  23, 1914)* 
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sion  bill,  it  recei\  cd  the  supixjrL  of  a  large  number  of  Republicans 
and  Progressives. 

The  Clayton  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  on  June  6 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-.  ^  On  the  2  2nd  of  July 
it  was  reported  out  with  amendments  and  with  a  report  (no.  698).* 
Consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  in  Cammittee  of  the 
Whole  was  begun  on  August  11;  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  the 
Senate  concentrated  its  attention  upon  it  On  September  2  the 
measure,  amended  in  many  vital  particulars,  pasMd  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  46-16.^  The  forty-six  votes  for  the  measure  were 
cast  by  thirty-eight  Democrats,  seven  Republicans,  and  one 
Progressi\  e.  The  sixteen  votes  in  opposition  were  all  cast  by 
Republicans. 

The  amendments  to  the  House  bill  made  by  the  Senate  were 
numerous  and  far-reaching,  and  a  conference  was  therefore 
necessary.  The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  on  September  23,  read  on  September  26, 
and  taken  up  for  debate  on  Se})tembcr  28.  Vigorous  objection  to 
the  report  was  made,  particularly  by  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri, 
who  held  that  the  teeth  had  been  removed  from  the  bill,  his 
principal  objection  bemg  the  failure  of  the  conferees  to  retain  the 
criminal  penalties  provided  for  by  the  House.  In  order  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  the  criminal  penalties,  he  made  a  motion  on 
October  5  to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference.  This  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  35-25.^  The  Senate  thereupon  by  a  vote  of  35-24 
agreed  to  the  conference  report/^  On  October  7  the  report  was 
taken  up  in  the  House,  and  the  next  day  the  report  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  245-52.®  The  signature  of  the  President  was 
affixed  on  October  15,  19 14,  thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the 
anti-trust  legislation  of  the  jrear. 

IH£  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 

In  describing  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Commission  Act 
we  shall  take  up,  hrst,  the  organization  of  the  Commission; 

»  Cong.  Record,  June  6.  1014,  p.  9939.     *  Ibid.,  October  5, 1914,  p.  16170* 

*Ibid.,  July  i2,  iyi4,  I'  1J468.  *Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  September  2, 1914,  p.  14610.     *  Ibid.,  October  8, 1914,  p.  16344. 
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second,  its  principal  powers  and  duties;  and  third,  some  miscel^ 
laneous  provisions. 

OrganhaiioH  of  ike  Commssum 

The  act  pro\nded  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion of  li\  e  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  salary  of  each  member 
was  fixed  at  $10,000  a  year;  and  the  tenn  of  office  at  seven  yeara, 
except  for  the  first  appointees,  who  were  to  serve  for  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years,  and  except  for  appcnntments  to 
fill  vacancies,  in  which  case  the  unexpired  term  was  to  be  filled 
out  Not  more  than  three  of  the  five  commissioners  might  be 
<rf  the  same  p>oliticaI  party.  No  commissioner  might  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  empIo>Tnent.  The  commis- 
sioners might  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Commission  and  the  election  of 
its  chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  of&ces  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corporations  were 
to  cease  to  edst;  but  the  Commission  was  to  continue  all  the 
pending  investigations  and  proceedings  of  the  Bureau,  to  retain 
aU  the  derks  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  at  their  former  grades 
and  salaries,  and  to  take  possession  of  all  the  records,  papers,  ' 
and  property  of  the  Bureau,  including  any  unexpended  funds. 

The  Commfasion  was  to  appoint  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of 
$5,ooj  a  }'L'ar,  and  to  have  authority  to  employ  and  iix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  attorneys,  special  experts,  examiners,  clerks, 
and  other  employees  as  it  might  from  time  to  time  find  neces- 
sary', and  for  whom  Congress  might  from  time  to  time  make 
appn^riation.  With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  a  clerk  to 
each  commissioner,  the  attomesrs,  and  the  special  experts  and 
examiners,  all  employees  of  the  commission  were  to  be  a  part 
of  the  classified  dvil  service. 

Powers  and  DuHes  of  the  Commission 
The  principal  powers  of  the  Commission  may  be  classified 
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under  two  heads:  I.  Investigation;  II.  The  prevention  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce.^ 

I.  The  powers  of  investigation  possessed  by  the  CommisfiioD 
are  primarily  those  that  relate:  (A),  to  all  corporatkos  eogagied 
in  commerce,  other  than  banks  and  common  carrieis;  and  (B), 
to  all  corporations  guilty  or  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
antl'trust  laws.  The  first  set  of  powers  obviously  relates  to  a 
larger  number  of  corporations;  but  the  second  set  relates  to  a 
greater  Viiriety,  for  it  inc lucks  not  only  industrial  cor] lora lions, 
but  also  banks  and  common  tarricrs,  which  as  lo  their  ordinary 
operations  are  under  the  control  of  oilier  government  Ixxiies. 

A.  The  powers  of  investigation  that  relate  to  those  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  commerce  which  are  within  the  especial  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  (industrial  corporations)  are: 

(1)  *'To  gather  and  compile  information  concerning,  and  to 
investigate  from  time  to  time  the  organization,  business,  con- 
duct, practices,  and  management  of  any  corporation  engaged  in 
commerce,  excepting  banks  and  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  its  relation  to  other  corpora- 
tions and  to  individuals,  associations,  and  partnerships."* 
This  power  is  only  a  little  broader  than  that  possessed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Coqwrations.  The  main  differences  are  that  the 
Bureau  of  Corjjorations  in  its  investigations  was  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not;  that  the  Bureau 
was  not  specifically  authorized  to  investigate  "business'* 
and  ''practices,*^  as  well  as  organisation,  conduct,  and  manage- 
ment ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  included  banks,  while 
that  of  the  Commission  does  not 

(2)  To  require,  by  general  or  special  orders,  the  corporations 
subject  to  its  especial  control  to  file  with  it  "  in  such  form  as  the 

*The  terai  commerce  as  defined  in  the  act  means  "commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
Slates  or  hi  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  Teiritoiy  and 
another,  or  between  any  auch  Territory  and  any  State  or  foreign  nation, 
or  between  the  District  of  Colunibia  aiid  any  State  or  Territoiy  or  foreign 
nation." 

«SectiQadz(a). 
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oommission  nuty  prescribe"  annual  or  special  rqx)rts,  or  answers 
in  writing  to  specific  questioiis,  furnishing  to  the  Commission 
such  infomiatioii  as  it  may  require  regarding  their  <«g«nization, 
business,  conduct,  practices,  management,  and  their  rehtion 
to  other  corporations,  partnerships,  and  individuals.  These 
reports  and  answers  are  to  be  made  under  oath,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  and  to  be  filed  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Commission  may  set.^  Any  corpora- 
tion which  fails  to  file  the  annual  or  special  report  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Commission  is  suljjiM  t  fo  a  penalty  of  $ioo  per 
day,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.^  Moreover,  any  person 
who  willfully  makes,  or  causes  to  be  made,  any  false  entry  <x 
statement  of  fact  in  any  report  made  to  the  Commission,  or  who 
willfulty  makes  any  false  entry  in  any  account,  record,  or  memo- 
randum kept  by  any  corporation  subject  to  this  act,  or  who  will- 
fully nei^ects  to  make  full  and  correct  entries  in  such  accounts, 
etc. ,  of  all  transactions  pertaining  to  the  budness  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  who  willfully  removes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  willfully  alters  or  by  any  means  falsifies,  any 
documentary  evidence  of  such  corporation,  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $i,ooo  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  tenn  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  to  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.^  The  House  and  the  Senate  bills  had  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  might  prescribe  ''as  near  as  may  be  a 
uniform  system  of  annual  reports."  This  was  modified  to  read 
that  these  reports,  including  the  qsedal  reports,  should  be  made 
"in  such  form  as  the  commission  may  prescribe/'  In  giving 
the  Commission  power  to  caO  for  annual  and  speda!  reports  the 
Trade  Commission  Act  represents  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  In  the  lalti  r  act  there 
was  no  com]  ml  so  r\-  |>ower  provided  whereby  the  Bureau  could 
obtain  regular  reports,  even  assuming,  what  is  unlikely,  that  the 

>  Section  six  (b). 

*Sectioii  ten.  The  penalty  does  not  lie  untE  ttaxty  days  after  tfae^date 
tetby  the  Comniiaiuii. 
*  Section  ten. 
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general  powers  of  investigation  conferred  on  the  Bureau  incluclt'(] 
the  power  to  call  for  reports.  But  in  the  Trade  Commission 
Act  the  power  is  specifically  given,  and  a  p)enalty  is  provided. 

(3)  The  Commission  has  power  to  classify  corporations  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.^  It  is  not  clear  just 
what  the  significance  of  this  clause  is.  Mr.  Stevens  holds  that 
the  effect  of  this  provision  combined  with  the  power  to  call  for 
iqx>Tt8  is  apparently  to  give  the  Commlssioii  the  power  in  its 
discretion  to  make  a  dassification  of  corporations,  and  then,  If 
the  Cdmmission  deems  it  fitting,  to  prescribe  a  unifoim  ^tem 
of  accounting  for  the  reports  of  all  members  of  each  class.* 
However,  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  courts  have  as  yet 
passed  upon  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

B.  We  come  now  to  those  j  k  jw  lts  of  investigation  that  relate 
to  corporations  guilty  or  allrt;(  d  to  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
anti-trust  laws.  To  some  extent  the  powers  to  be  now  considered 
are  broader  than  those  of  mere  investigation,  but  they  may  be 
included  here,  since  they  embrace  in  every  instance  thorough 
investigation.    The  Commission  has  the  following  powers: 

(4)  "Upon  the  direction  of  the  President  or  either  House  of 
Congress  to  investigate  and  rqxirt  the  facts  idating  to  any 
alleged  violations  of  the  antitrust  Acts  by  any  coiporation/*  * 
In  the  House  and  Senate  bills  the  Commission  was  made  subject 
in  this  matter  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  also,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  was  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,  it  was  concluded  that  the  direction  of  the 
President  would  be  sufficient.  Accordingly  this  provision  was 
eliminated  in  conference.  It  is  expected  that  the  effect  of  this 
clause  will  be  to  transfer  to  the  Commission  much  of  the  ^^rk 
of  investigation  foimerly  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

(5)  "Upon  the  application  of  the  Attorn^  General  to  in* 
vestigate  and  make  recommendations  for  the  readjustment  of 

*  Section  six  (g). 

*  Stevens,  American  Economic  Review,  4,  pp.  849-850. 
'  Section  six  (d). 
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the  business  of  any  corporation  alleged  to  be  violating  the  anti- 
trust Acts  in  order  that  the  coiporatbn  may  thereafter  main- 
tain its  organization,  management,  and  conduct  of  business  in 
accordance  with  Uw."  ^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Commission 
exercises  this  power  only  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  Liiat  the  Attorney  General  is  under  no  compulsion 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  Should 
there  be  cooperation  between  these  two  bodies — as  Congress 
doubtless  intended — this  provision  will  prove  helpful.*  The 
increasing  activity  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  recent  years 
has  engendered  in  a  number  of  concerns  the  desire  to  readjust 
their  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  a  government  suit. 
Having  proven  unsuccessftd  in  securing  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  with  power  to  give  them  an  "immunity  bath/' 
i.  e.,  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  their  agreements,  these 
oonoems  desire  an  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Attorney  General  then  in  office.  This  assurance  they  can 
now  obt.iin  ;i  readjustment  of  their  affairs  in  a  manner  a])- 
proved  by  tlic  Dei)artment  of  Justice.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  these  voluntary  renrj^anization'i  he  promoted,  as  they  elTect 
the  desired  end  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  court  proceed- 
ings. And  it  was  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  Commission 
was  better  constituted  than  the  Department  of  Justice  to  sug- 
gest a  satisfactory  ecammic  reorganization,  leaving  to  the  De- 
partment the  acceptance  of  the  plan  as  being  legaUy  satisfac- 
tory. 

(6)  Upon  the  request  of  the  court,  and  as  a  master  in  chan- 
cery, to  ascertain  and  report  an  appropriate  form  of  decree 

in  any  suit  in  equity  brought  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  provided  in  the  anti-trust  acts.'*'  The  court  may  adopt 
or  reject  the  report  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  may  enter  such  de- 

'  Section  six  (c). 

'  Down  to  M:iy,  1920,  the  Attorney  General  had  called  upon  the  Commis- 
siun  fur  recununendations  only  twice:  once  in  the  case  of  certain  news  print 
manufiMrtureTS,  and  onoe  in  the  cMe  of  the  CftlifacnU  RtUn  Attodation. 
CoCTMpondence  with  Fedeml  Tlide  Comminkm* 

'Section  seven. 
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cree  as  it  judges  proper.  This  provision,  should  the  courts  take 
advantage  of  it,  will  prove  distinctly  helpful.  The  formulation 
of  a  decree,  particuiarly  a  dissolution  decree,  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter, — one  calling  for  skill,  judgment,  and  detailed 
tfrhnWI  knowledge  of  the  industry  involved.  The  eyigenries 
of  the  situation  may  require  that  the  trust  be  split  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  units.  These  units  must  not  be  so  large 
as  to  make  competition  between  them  unlikely;  nor  must  they 
be  so  small  as  to  sacrifice  efficiency.  The  problem  is  thus  pri- 
marily economic,  rallitr  than  ItL^al  ,  and  the  provision  for  the 
preparation  of  a  decree  by  the  Trade  Commission  is  an  indication 
that  Confess  recognized  this  to  be  the  case.'  Should  the  courts 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Commission,  it  is  unlikely  that  dissolution 
decrees  as  ineffective  as  those  in  the  oil  and  tobacco  cases  will 
be  again  entered.  It  is  true  that  the  Attorney  General  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
tobacco  trust,  and  that  the  principal  expert  of  the  Bureau  re- 
ported that  the  distribution  of  business  under  the  plan  was 
economically  satisfactory.'  Yet  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  an  official  of  the  Bureau  acting  extraKifficially  and  five 
Trade  Commissioners  performing  a  service  specifically  provided 
for  m  Lhe  law,  in  order  thai  larlit  r  farces  may  not  be  repeated. 
However,  to  date  ^  the  courts  have  not  availed  tliemselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  section. 

(7)  "Whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  entered  against  any 
defendant  corporation  in  any  suit  brought  by  the  United  States 
to  prevent  and  restrain  any  violation  of  the  antitrust  Acts,  to 
make  investigation,  upon  its  own  initiative,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  decree  has  been  or  is  being  carried  out,  and  upon  the 

*  Attorney  General  Wickersham  in  his  Annual  Report  for  19T1  (p.  6) 
stated  that  lhe  prublems  involved  in  working  out  the  tobacco  di&^lution 
plan  were  eoononuc  lather  than  legal,  and  admitted  that  ndther  the  oourti 
nor  the  Department  of  Juatioe  were  properly  equipped  to  work  out  audi 
pioblema,  save  in  exceptional  cases. 

t  Annual  Rqwrt  of  the  Attomqr  General,  19x1,  p.  7. 

*  May,  1930.  In  the  glucose  case  a  knrer  ooutt  requested  the  Commission 
to  prepare  a  dissolution  decree;  but  the  caae  was  appealed,  and  the  Commit 
abn  did  not  actually  prepare  a  decree. 
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application  of  the  Attorney  General  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  make 
such  investigation.  It  shaU  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General 

a  report  embodying  its  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  any  such  investigation,  and  the  report  shall  be  made 
public  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission."  *  This  provision 
was  taken  from  the  House  bill,  excej)t  that  in  that  bill  the  Com- 
mission was  required  to  investigate  on  its  own  initiative  into  the 
observance  of  the  decree,  whereas  in  the  act  the  Conmiission  is 
required  to  investigate  only  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General.  This  function  is  one  that  was  fonnerly  exerdsed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  especial  legislative  provision 
for  its  exercise  by  the  Commission  either  on  its  own  initiative 
or  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  doubtless 
cause  it  to  be  performed  more  regularly  and  conscientiously. 

(8)  **To  investigate,  from  i'uuc  lu  limv,  trade  conditions  in 
and  with  foreign  countries  where  associations,  combinations, 
or  practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  traders,  or  other 
conditions,  may  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon,  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable."  ^ 

(g)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time  such  portions  of  the 
information  obtained  by  it,  except  trade  secrets  and  the  names 
of  customers,  as  it  shall  deem  expedient  in  the  public  interest; 
and  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to  Congress,  and  to  sub- 
mit therewith  recommendations  for  additional  legislation;  and 
to  provide  for  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  decisions.' 
The  ability  of  the  Commission  to  determine  for  itself  what  in- 
formation it  shall  make  public,  rather  than  have  the  matter 
determined  b>'  the  President,  gives  it  added  prestige.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Commission  will  make  public  all  the  informa- 
tion it  secures  that  bears  on  the  trust  question.  The  trusts 
can  no  longer  plead  the  sacro^sanct  character  of  their  business; 

'  SH't  tion  six  (c). 

-  Section  six  (h).  Acting  vinfU-r  the  iuithority  iKranted  by  this  section 
the  (Commission  undertook  a»d  has  completed  (1916^  an  investigation  of 
Okiih  ration  in  American  Export  Trade. 

^  bccLion  six  (f). 
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this  business  has  reached  such  dimensions  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
imbued  with  a  public  interest  If  they  are  not  public  service 
corporations,  as  that  phrase  is  technically  used,  neither  are  they 
private  institutions.  The  annual  reports  to  Congress  making 
recommendations  for  additional  legation  will  undoubtedly 
influence  the  future  course  of  trust  legislation,  just  as  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interstate  CoTrtnu  rcc  Comiiiission  have  in- 
fluenced the  trend  ul  railway  kgislat  ion.  No  doubt  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coniniis.sion  with  the  railways 
made  Congress  surer  of  its  ground  in  the  creation  of  a  Trade 
Commission,  yet  that  experience  afforded  no  complete  parallel. 
The  Trade  Commission  deals  with  a  much  larger  number  of 
cofporations,  pursuing  diverse  businesses;  and  it  is  established 
to  restore  and  preserve  competitive  conditions  rather  than  to 
fix  the  duuges  for  service  performed  by  corporations  that  are 
generally  recognized  as  natural  monopoUes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  undoubtedly  better  that  the  country  should 
proceed  surely,  even  if  it  seems  to  be  proceeding  slowly;  for  if 
progress  is  sure,  the  goal  is  likely  to  be  sooner  attained. 

II.  In  addition  to  its  powers  of  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion has  power  over  unfair  methods  of  competition.'  Section  five 
declares  that  "unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are 
hereby  declared  unlawful."  The  Commission  is  then  directed 
to  prevent  persons,  partnerships^  or  corporations  (except  banksy 
and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce) 
from  using  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce.  The 
remaining  provisions  of  this  section,  dealing  taigely  with  pro- 
cedure, may  be  enumerated  seriatim,  (i)  If  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion (save  those  excepted  above)  has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  conmierce,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Commission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  it  shall  sene  upon  such  per^^on.  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion a  complaint  stating  it^  charges,  and  coatainiDg  a  notice  of  a 

*  For  a  definitkm  of  ooiomeroe  as  used  In  the  act  see  p.  344. 
*0d  tiw  wbject  of  unfair  oompetition,  see  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Coipoiatioiis  00  Trust  Laws  and  Unfair  Gompctitkm. 
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bearing  to  be  held  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  the 
complaint.  (2)  The  party  complained  of  shall  have  the  right 
to  appear  at  the  time  fixed  and  cause  why  an  order  should 
not  be  entered  requiring  it  to  desist  from  the  violation  of  the  btw 
as  charged  in  the  complaint.  (3)  Other  parties  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Commission  to  intervene  and  appear  in  the  proceedings 
by  counsel  or  in  person.  (4)  If  upon  such  hearing  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  competition  in 
question  is  pr()hii>ited  by  the  act,  it  sliall  make  a  wnUen  report 
in  which  it  shall  sUUe  its  findin<^s  as  to  the  facts,  and  it  shall 
order  such  coq)oration  to  desist  from  using  such  method  of  com- 
petition. (5)  If  the  order  is  not  obeyed,  the  Commission  may 
ai^ly  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  within 
any  circuit  where  the  method  of  competitum  in  question  was 
used  or  where  such  coiporatk>n  carries  on  business,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  its  order.  (6)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  application 
and  of  the  transcript  of  record,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  an  order  affirm- 
ing, modif\  inii:.  or  setting;  aside  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
(7)  The  finding.-,  oi  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  testimony,  shall  be  conclusive.  (8)  If  either  party  shall  a])ply 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  e\ndcncc,  and  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evi- 
dence is  material  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before 
the  Commission,  the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Commission.  (9)  By  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  Commission  may  modify  its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  which  findings,  if  supported 
by  testimony,  shall  be  conclusive;  and  the  Commission  shall 
file  it^  findings  and  its  recommendation,  if  any,  lor  the  nKKiiti- 
cation  or  setting  aside  of  its  ori^nal  order.  (10)  The  judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shall  he  final,  except  that  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
in  section  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Judicial  Code.  (11) 
Any  party  required  by  an  order  of  the  Commission  to  desist 
from  using  an  unfair  method  of  oompetitton  may  obtain  a  re* 
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view  of  this  order  in  the  aforesaid  circuit  court  of  a])ptuls  hy 
filing:  a  ^^Titten  ])etition  asking  that  the  order  of  the  Conimi>si()ti 
be  St  t  aside.  (Ry  this  pro\'ision  the  party  complained  of  need 
not  wait  for  the  Commission  to  act;  it  can  proceed  upon  its 
own  account  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Commissio&'s  order.) 
(12)  The  Commission  upon  being  served  with  a  copy  of  this 
petition  shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  as  above 
provided.  (13)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  transci:q>t  the  court  shall 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  as  in  the  event  of  an 
application  by  the  Commission  for  the  enforcement  of  its  ofder. 
(14)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  appcab  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce,  set  aside,  or  modify  orders  of  the  Commission 
shall  he  exclusive.  (This  is  true  whether  the  inkialive  in  bring- 
in*^  the  order  of  the  Commission  into  court  be  taken  by  the 
Commission  or  by  the  party  complained  of.)  (15)  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  shall  be  given  precedence 
over  all  other  cases  p>ending  therein,  and  shall  be  in  every  way 
expedited.  (16)  No  order  of  the  Commission  or  judgment  of 
the  Court  to  enforce  the  same  shall  in  any  wise  relieve  or  absolve 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  any  liability  under 
the  anti-trust  acts. 

The  Senate  bill  had  declared  unlawful  "  unfair  competition." 
The  objection  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
Sen  cite  that  the  unn  was  too  vagUL;  Lha,l  bu.^iriess  men  would 
not  know  what  in  law  was  "fair"  and  what  was  "unfair."  Even 
Representative  CoNnriL^Lun  stated  that  when  the  proposition  to 
prohibit  "unfair  competition"  was  lirst  mooted  in  the  House  he 
believed  that  the  phrase  was  too  vague  to  be  enforced.^  But 
further  reflection  and  study  convinced  him  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  doubters  that  the  phrase  had  a  definite  significance  in  the 
decisions  of  the  courts;^  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  this 
form.  In  the  conference  committee  there  was  substituted  for 
"unfair  competition"  the  words  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion." This  change  was  made  upon  the  insistence  of  the  House 
conferees.    Senator  Cummins,  who  had  introduced  the  unfair 

'  Cnn-j-  Record,  September  10,  1Q14,  p.  t40?<S 

>  On  unfair  coinpetition,  see  NunS|  Unfair  Biuiincss  Competition. 
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competitioii  section  in  the  Senate,  in  discussing  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee,  said  that  the  two  tenns  in  his  judgment 
meant  exactly  the  same  thing,  though  he  regretted  the  change, 
since  the  term  "unfair  competition''  was,  tn  his  opinion,  better 
understood  at  law  than  the  term  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion." Representative  Covington,  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, in  explaining  the  conference  report,  cited  numerous  cases 
to  show  that  there  was  a  well-defined  class  of  (iei  laraiions  by 
the  courts  defining  "unfair  methods  of  competition," — many 
more  than  there  were  in  i(Soo  to  indicate  the  moaninf^  of  the 
words  "contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,"  as  found  in  the  Sherman 
Act.  But  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  meaning  of  the  law  was 
'  uncertain  it  was  provided  that  no  penalties  should  lie  against  the 
initial  violation  of  this  prdiibition;  penalties  were  to  opefate 
only  after  the  order  of  the  Commission  to  desist  from  the  use  of 
any  particular  unfair  competitive  device  hfid  been  affirmed  by 
the  courts.  In  order  that  meanwhile  the  use  of  unfair  competi- 
tive methods  might  not  prove  disastrous  to  the  complainant, 
provision  was  made  for  the  expeditious  determination  of  tiie 
matter  bv  the  courts. 

The  Senate  bill  had  required  the  Commission  to  act  whenever 
it  had  reason  to  l)elieve  that  any  person  or  concern  was  resorting 
to  unfair  competition.  The  conference  committee  added  a 
proviso  that  the  Commission  should  act,  "if  it  shall  app>ear  to  the 
conmiission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  in  respect  thereof  would  be 
to  the  mterest  of  the  public."  As  Representative  Chiyton 
pointed  out  in  explaining  the  conference  report,  this  proviso  was 
inserted  to  prevent  the  Commission  from  becoming  a  clearing 
house  for  the  settlement  of  6ver\'day  quarrels  of  competitors  in 
matters  which  were  free  from  detriment  to  the  public,  and  which 
ought  to  be  settled  through  the  courts. '  To  compel  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  up  ever^'  instance  of  an  "unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion" would  hamper  it  in  effecting  a  speedy  reflres';  of  those 
particular  unfair  competitive  methods  which  tended  to  bring 
about  monopoly,  and  which,  were  they  not  straightway  enjoined, 
might  mean  ruin  to  the  indq>endent  manufacturers.  Unless 
*  Cong.  Reooid,  Sepbtaibtr  lo,  1914,  p.  14930. 
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we  arc  to  have  confidence  in  tlie  good  faith  of  tlie  Commissicn 
in  determining  when  the  pubh'c  interest  is  concerned,  it  had 
been  })etter  never  to  have  esLabU^Iicd  such  a  body.  It  is  particu- 
larly important,  however,  that  the  Commission  act  in  good  faith, 
since  the  initiative  in  preventing  unfair  competition  under  this 
act  can  be  taken  only  by  it;  the  Department  of  Justice  can  not 
institute  a  suit  to  restrain  unfair  methods  of  competition;  nor 
can  the  Court  entertain  such  a  suit 

An  important  change  was  also  made  in  conference  in  the 
nature  of  the  court  review  of  the  Commission's  orders.  The 
Senate  bill  had  provided  that  the  Commission  might  bring  a 
suit  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders  in  the  district  court  of  the 
api)ropi  iate  district  (the  |>arLy  agaiubt  whom  the  order  had  been 
given  might  do  the  same).  In  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  the 
lower  courts,  it  was  provided  in  conference  that  the  circuit  ronrt 
of  appeals  should  have  initial  jurisdiction  of  cases  relating  to  the 
oiders  of  the  Commission,  and  that  the  circuit  court  should 
expedite  the  cases  in  every  way  possible.  The  controversy  in 
the  Senate  between  the  advocates  of  a  "broad  review"  of  the 
Commission's  orders  and  a  "narrow  review"  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  former.  The  advocates  of  a  "broad  review"  contended 
that  the  Trade  Commission  Act  would  be  unconstitutional  unless 
it  provided  for  a  broad  review  of  the  Commission's  orders  by  the 
courts.  A  narrow  review  of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi>-ion  had  been  held  to  be  constitutional,  it  was 
true;  but  this  commission  exercised  legislative  power — the  power 
to  presenile  the  rates  to  be  charged  in  the  future — and  the  courts 
can  not  interfere  with  constitutional  exercise  of  legislative  power. 
But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  to  have  no  legislative 
power;  it  was  to  have  no  power  to  prescribe  fair  methods  of 
compeUtion.  It  was  to  possess  merely  the  judicial  power  to  order 
the  discontinuance  of  an  unfair  method  of  competition;  and 
under  the  Constitution  the  povrer  to  act  finally  in  a  judicial 
capacity  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  court.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts  was  conclusive,  but  its  decision 
that  the  facts  found  constitutrd  a  violation  of  the  law  had  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  be  reviewed  by  the  court.  Not  until  the 
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order  of  the  Commission  was  sustained  did  an)  [jciialtics  lie,  and 
even  if  the  Commission  was  sustained,  there  were  no  penalties 
unless  the  ordiT  of  the  court  was  diso})eyed.  In  that  eveat  the 
penally  would  be  imposed  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  "  unfair  competition''  provisions  of  the  Trade  Commission 
Act  should  prove  very  important.  The  study  of  individual 
trusts  made  earlier  in  this  book  has  made  it  clear  that  unfair 
competitive  methods  have  proved  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  trusts  to  destroy  competing  enterprises  and  to 
discourage  potential  competitors.  In  so  far  as  the  trusts  main- 
tain their  position  by  the  use  of  such  tactics,  the  determined 
exercise  by  thr  Commission  of  its  powers  in  this  respect  will  go 
far  toward  "solvinir'  the  trust  problem.*  But  while  this  was 
probably  the  purpose  of  the  law,  its  incidental  effects  should 
prove  much  greater.  The  law  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to 
trusts  or  combinations;  it  applies  to  all  corporations  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  And  perhaps  as  important, 
there  is  l^islative  approval  of  the  view  that  ethical  principles 
can  be  applied  to  business  relationships,  that  "shrewd''  tricks 
are  not  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  "business  is  business." 
The  commercial  world  by  the  acceptance  of  these  prindpks 
would  make  an  important  stride  toward  raismg  the  plane  of 
business  competition,  and  toward  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
"ruinous"  character  of  competition. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Certain  miscellaneous  provisions  may  be  noted.  It  is  provided 
that  the  Coomussion  or  its  agents  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to  the  documentary^  evidence  ol  any  corporation 
bemg  investigated  or  proceeded  against,  with  the  right  to  copy 
such  documentaiy  evidence.*  The  penalty  for  refusal  on  the 

^  For  a  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Coauniflsion  dealing  with  unfur  iiieth< 
ods  of  oompetiUon,  see  Federal  Ttade  Commission  Decisions,  vol.  I  (covering 
the  period  from  March  i6,  1915,  to  June  30,  1919).  For  an  enumeration  ol 
the  methods  condemned  by  the  Commission,  see  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  1920,  p.  56. 

'Section  ninet 
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part  of  a  corporation  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.^  The 
Commission  is  ^ivcn  power  to  require  by  subpcena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all  docu- 
mentaiy  evidence  relating  to  the  matter  under  investigation.' 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  its  subpoena  the  Commission  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  oi  the  United  States.  Failure  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  In  another  section  it  is  provided  that  any  person 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry^  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpcrna  or  lawful  requirement  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  offense,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  by  a 
court  shall  be  subjtcl  to  a  fine  of  $i,ooo  to  $5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.'' No  person  may  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing documentary  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  may  tend  to  crimmate  him,  but  no  natural  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  on  account  ci  any  matter  concerning  whidi 
he  may  testify  or  produce  evidence  before  the  Commission  in 
obedience  to  its  subpoena.^  To  prevent  any  misuse  by  the 
emi)lu\  tes  of  the  Commission  of  the  information  obtained  by 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  powers,  it  is  provided  that 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  who  shall  without 
authority  make  public  any  information  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission,  unless  directed  by  a  court,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both/^ 
In  section  eight  it  is  provided  that  the  several  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  government  shall,  when  directed  by  the  Piesi- 
dent,  furnish  the  Commission,  upon  its  request,  all  records, 
papers,  and  information  in  theur  possession  relating  to  any  cor- 
poration subject  to  the  providons  of  the  act,  and  shall  detaO 
from  time  to  time  such  crifficials  and  employees  as  the  President 
may  direct;  and  in  the  last  section  (section  it)  it  is  stated  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  enforcement  oi  tiie  provisions  of  tlie  anti-trust  acts  or  the 

'Scdion  ten.  'Section  ten.  *  Section  nine. 

'Section  nine,  *  Section  ten. 
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acts  to  rpCTulate  commerce,  nor  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or 
repeal  these  acts  or  any  part  thereof. 

THE  CLAYTON  ACT 

The  Trade  Commission  Art  is  a  unified  measure;  it  creates  a 
trade  commission,  and  outlmes  its  powers  and  duties.  The 
CJaytoQ  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  a  wide  lange  of 
matters,  a  number  of  which  hardly  belong  in  an  anti-trust 
measure.  Its  leading  provisions  may  be  summarized  under 
three  headings:  first,  a  set  of  positive  prohibitions  dealing  with 
local  price  discrimination,  tying  contracts,  holding  companies, 
and  interlodcing  directorates;  second,  remedies;  and  third,  labor 
provisions.  Sections  nine  and  ten,  dealing  with  misconduct  on 
the  part  oi  comnioii  carriers,  it  is  not  proposed  Lo  discuss. 

PosUne  ProlMiums 

After  defiiiiiig  in  section  one  the  terms  anti-trust  laws,'  com- 
merce,* and  persons,^  the  act  proceeds  in  sections  two,  three, 
seven,  and  eight,  respectively,  to  prohibit,  with  certain  cjuah'fi- 
cations,  (i)  local  price  discrimination,  (2)  tying  contracts, 
(3)  holding  companies,  and  (4)  interlocking  directorates.  The 
purpose  of  these  sections,  according  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  was  to  "make  unlawful  certain  trade  practices 
which,  as  a  rule,  singly  and  in  themselves,  are  not  covered  by 
the  act  of  July  3, 1890,  or  other  eadsting  antitrust  acts,  and  thus, 
by  making  these  practices  illegal,  to  arrest  the  creation  of  trusts, 
conspiracies,  and  monopolies  in  their  indpiency  and  before 
consummation."  * 

*  Anti-trust  laws  include,  as  in  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Sherman 
Act,  sections  73-77  of  the  Wilsf)n  Tariff  Art  of  i8g4,  and  an  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1Q13,  amending  sections  73-77  of  the  WUson  Act ;  but  in  addition  it 
includes  the  Clayton  Act  iti»elf. 

'  Coaimierce  is  defined  more  broadly  than  in  the  Trade  Cbmmission  Act. 
It  indudcs  insular  poaBeasioiis  or  other  places  under  the  jurisdictbn  of  the 
United  States.  The  Philippine  Idaads,  however,  are  ezduded.  The  reasons 
for  the  exduaion  of  the  Islands  are  given  in  Senate  Report  no.  69B,  63id 
Cong.,  and  Sess. 

^  The  word  persons  includes  corporations  and  aaaodatkMiSi 

*  Senate  Report  no.  698, 63nl  Cong.,  2nd  Seas. 
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(i)  Local  price  discrimination.  The  detaited  study  of  trusts 
made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  iui^  shown  the  pres.sing  need 
for  federal  legislation  dealing  with  local  price  discrimination.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  clause  at  least  iiiueteen  separate 
states  had  laws  prohibiting  this  form  of  discrimination.^  But 
state  legislation  is  not  effective  for  this  purpose,  since  it 
does  not  prevent  a  tnist,  doing  a  nation-vnde  business, 
from  making  its  prices  uniformly  low  in  a  given  state  in 
order  to  eliminate  competition  in  that  state,  meanwhile  re- 
couping itself  for  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  charging  high 
prices  in  the  other  states.  Section  two  of  the  act  declares 
*'that  it  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  person  engaged  in  commerce, 
in  the  course  of  such  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  discriminate  in  price  between  different  purchasers  of  commo- 
dities, which  commodities  are  sold  for  use,  consumption,  or  resale 
within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  where  the  effect  of  such  dis- 
crimination may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  ' 
create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  discrimination  in  price 
between  purchasers  of  ccHnmodities  on  account  of  differences  in 
the  grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  commodity  sold,  or  that 
makes  only  due  allowance  for  diflference  in  the  cost  of  selling  or 
tran>i>*  »rtation,  or  discrimination  in  price  in  the  same  or  different 
communilirs  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  com[)etitLon:  And 
provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
persons  engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  com- 
merce from  selecting  their  own  customers  in  bona  fide  transac- 
tions  and  not  in  restraint  of  trade." 

The  House  bill  had  declared  that  any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce who  discriminated  in  price  between  different  purchasers, 
"with  the  purpose  or  intent  thereby  to  destroy  or  wrongfully 
injure  the  business  of  a  competitor,"  should  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  i)enali> .  either  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  of 
*  Houae  Report  no.  627, 6^  Cong.,  2nd  Seas. 
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the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  eiperimental  chaiacter  of  this  legiskr 
tioA,  that  it  would  not  he  wise  to  apply  the  harshness  of  the 
criminal  law;  and  it  therefore  struck  out  the  penalty,  and  put  the 
enforcement  of  this  section  in  the  hands  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion.^ Some  two  weeks  later,  however,  the  Trade  Commission 
Act,  conferring  upon  the  Commission  power  to  deal  with  uiifdir 
competition,  passed  the  Senate.  As  the  result  of  this  action, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recommended  that  the  price 
discrimination  section  of  the  Clayton  bill  (section  2)  be  struck 
out;  and  this  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.^  When  the 
bill  went  to  conference  the  House  conferees  objected  to  the 
elimination  of  section  two,  and  for  several  weeks  difficulty  was 
e]q>erienced  in  readiing  an  agreement.  A  compromise,  how- 
ever, was  finally  arrived  at.  The  section  was  to  be  restored,  but 
its  enforcement  was  to  rest  with  the  Commission,  and  the  crimi- 
nal  penalties  provided  in  the  House  bill  were  to  be  eliminated. 
The  conference  committee  also  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Juvliciary  that  from  the  prohibitions  of 
this  section  there  should  be  excepted  price  discrimination  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  selling,  and  price  discrimination  made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  competition.  For  the  House  provision  that 
discrimination  m  price  "with  the  purpose  or  intent  thereby  to 
destroy  or  wrongfully  injure  the  business  of  a  comp>etitor*'  was 
prohibited,  the  conference  committee  substituted  a  prohibition  of 
price  discrimination  "where  the  effect  ol  such  discrimination 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce."  The  rq>ort  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  was  approved 
by  both  houses  without  change. 

The  local  price  discrimination  section  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism.  In  ])articular,  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
elimination  of  the  penalties.  As  the  act  now  reads,  if  a  trust 
resorts  to  local  price  cutting  which  endangers  the  life  of  com- 
petitors, the  Commission  may  enter  an  order  requiring  the  trust 
to  desist.  But,  it  is  said,  by  the  time  the  order  of  the  Commis- 

^Senate  Report  no.  698,  63rd  Cong.,  and  Sett. 
'Cong.  Reoofd,  August  i7»  Z9X4«  P-  i^&IO* 
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sion  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  the  independent  concern 
may  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  unequal  struggle. 
While  the  competitor  may  still  sue  for  and  possibly  collect 
damages,  never^less  the  competition  whidi  the  act  was  passed 
to  preserve  would  meanwhile  have  been  eliminated.  Vigorous 
objection  has  also  been  made  to  the  numerous  provisos  of  the 
section.^  A  discrimination  "made  in  good  faith  to  meet  com- 
petitioir  may  seriously  iiUtrfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
prolubiiion.  Can  a  trust  reduce  prices  in  a  given  locality  be- 
cause an  efficient  independent  concern  reduces  prices?  Un- 
doubtedly it  can,  for  otherwise  the  trust  would  be  unfairly 
hampered  in  competition  for  business.  But  may  the  trust  in 
dealing  with  this  competition  merely  meet  the  price  of  its  com- 
petitor, or  may  it  reduce  prices  still  further  on  its  own  account, 
reduce  them  perhaps  even  below  cost?  The  law  appears  to  place 
no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  discrimination  when  competi- 
tion is  met,  unless  that  is  implied  in  the  words  ''good  faith." 
May  not  the  fear  of  such  destructive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
trust  prevent  the  independent  concerns  from  initiating  any  price 
reductions,  and  thus  insure  the  maintenance  of  monopoly  prices? 
Moreover,  what  discriminations  may  not  be  cos  ered  up  on  the 
ground  of  differences  in  grade  or  quality?  Again,  what  does  a 
"substantial"  lessening  of  rom]ietition  mean?  And  may  not  a 
trust  forbidden  to  discriminate  in  prices  effect  the  same  end  by 
means  of  a  discrimination  in  the  manner  and  terms  of  delivery, 
or  by  means  of  more  lenient  tenns  of  credit?  Hie  objection  has 
been  made  that  section  two  is  suiplusage,  ance  local  price 
discrimination  is  but  a  form  of  the  vmhir  competition  forbidden 
m  the  Trade  Commission  Act.  This,  if  true,  is  a  minor  objection ; 
the  important  question  is,  has  the  prohibition  of  unfair  compe- 
tition in  general  been  weakened  by  the  specific  prohibition  of 
price  discrijiiination  subject  to  numerous  and  perhai)S  vital 
exceptions?  Upon  these  points  we  must  await  the  decision  of 
the  courts. 

(2)  Tying  contracts.  The  manner  in  which tying  contracts 

*  Section  two  does  not  loibid  the  practice  of  dumping,  that  is,  the  sale  of 
commodities  shroed  at  lower  prices  than  at  home. 
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promote  monopoly  has  been  described  in  chapter  VIII;  and  the 
weakness  of  state  legislation  in  dealing  with  this  evil  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  also  been  shown. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dick  case  (1912)  made 
federal  l^gislatioii  imperative.^  Section  three  of  the  act  dedares 
"that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce, 
in  the  course  of  such  commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  con- 
tract for  sale  of  gocxis,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies 
or  other  commodities,  whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use, 
con.suinplioii  or  resale  williia  the  United  States  or  any  Terrilorj' 
thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  insular  j)osst,ssion  or 
other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  fix  a 
price  charged  therefor,  or  discount  from,  or  rebate  upon,  such 
price,  on  the  condition,  agreement  or  imderstanding  that  the 
lessee  or  piu-chaser  thereof  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies  or  .other  commodities 
of  a  con^titor  or  competitors  of  the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the 
effect  of  sucb  lease,  sale,  or  contract  for  sale  or  such  condition, 
agreement  or  understanding  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce. " 

This  clause  was  in  substantially  thu>  form  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 
to  which  the  Hoii-e  bill  was  referred — made  three  important 
changes.  It  eliminated  the  penalties,  and  put  the  enforcement 
of  the  section  in  the  hands  of  the  Trade  Commission.  It  made 
the  prohibitions  applicable  to  ''contracts  for  sale"  as  well  as 
to  sales."  And  it  made  the  prohibitions  applicable  to  commodi- 
ties, etc.,  whether  patented  or  unpatent«L  All  these  amend- 
ments were  accepted  in  conference,  and  became  part  of  the 
law.  Thcf  Senate,  however,  did  not  accept  the  clause  in  the 
fonn  recommended  by  its  committee.  Its  first  act  was  to  strike 
out  this  section  ol  iht  bill  entirely,'-  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
struck,  out  the  price  discrimination  section.  But  this  action 
was  clearly  unwise.  The  tying  contract  when  vised  in  connec- 
tion with  patented  articles  would  hardly  come  within  the  ''un- 

^  Cf.  p.  419.  *  Cong.  Rcoonl,  August  i7»  I9S4»  p-  ^39^ 
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fair  methods  of  competition"  prohibited  in  section  five  of  the 
Trade  Commission  Act,  since  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dick 
case  had  upheld  a  contract  of  this  nature  as  being  within  the 
rights  of  the  patentee  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  The  Sen- 
ate therefore  recoDsidered  its  action,  and  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  House  section  a  clause  prohibiting  with  criminal  penal- 
ties tying  contracts  in  connection  with  paUnUd  articles.'  This 
amendment,  according  to  Representative  Webb,  one  of  the 
conferees,  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.* 

The  conference  committee,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided 
to  accept  the  House  bill  as  amended  hy  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  one  important  change.  This  was  to  hmit 
the  prohibitions  of  the  section  to  those  cases  where  ''the  effect 
of  such  lease,  sale,  or  contract  for  sale  or  such  condition,  agree- 
ment or  understanding  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce." 
This  addition  was  severely  criticized.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
term  "substanttar*  was  broader  than  the  word  ''unreasonable" 
read  into  the  Sherman  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  competition  was  "substantially 
lessened."  On  the  other  hand,  the  section  without  this  qualify- 
ing phrase  would  have  prohibited  many  unobjectionable  rela- 
tionships. Manufacturers  frequently  sell  their  goods  to  dealers 
on  the  condition  that  these  dealers  will  handle  their  goods  only, 
— a  method  of  disposing  «>f  their  Lrrxid^  not  essentially  different 
from  the  establishment  by  the  manulacturcr  of  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  goods  on  a  salary  or  commission  basis.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  dealers  in  a  town  this  is  an  effective  way — and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  public  welfare  not  an  objectionable  way — of 
distributing  the  product.  But  if  there  are  only  a  few  dealersi — 
or  perhaps  only  one — ^then  this  practice  would  become  objec- 
tionable; and  it  would  be  prohibited  as  substantially  lessening 
competition.  It  was  the  contracts,  leases,  etc.,  that  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  monopoly  that  Congress  meant  to  prohibit; 

'Cong.  Record,  August  26,  1914,  p.  14376. 
*  Ibid.,  October  7, 1914,  p.  16373. 
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and  these  would  seem  to  be  prohibited  by  the  clause  as  it  now 
stands. 

(3)  Holding  companies.  The  trust  movement,  as  has  been 
shown  in  chapter  IV,  was  in  large  measure  a  holding  company 
movement,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  trust 

legislation  would  deal  with  holding  conipanics.  Moreover,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress  had  urged  their  prohibi- 
tion. Section  seven  of  the  act  provi  de  -  "that  no  corporation 
engaged  in  commerce  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another 
corporation  engaged  also  in  commerce,  where  the  effect  of  such 
acquisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  between 
the  corporation  whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and  the  coipoiation 
making  the  acquisition,  or  to  restrain  such  commerce  in  any 
section  or  community,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line 
ol  commerce."  The  second  paragraph  of  this  same  section  (§  7) 
contains  a  prohibition  in  almost  identical  language  against  any 
corporation  (whether  engaged  in  commerce  or  not)  acquiring  the 
stock  of  two  or  more  corporations  engaged  in  commerce,  where 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition,  or  the  use  of  such  stock  by  the 
voting  of  proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition,  etc.  This  deals  of  course  with  the  pure  holding 
company,  not  itself  engaged  in  commerce. 

These  prohibitions,  which  included  common  carriers,  do  not, 
however,  apply  unfailingly.  They  do  not  apply  to  corpora- 
tions purchasing  such  stock  solely  for  investment,  and  not  using 
the  stock  to  bring  about  the  substantial  lessening  of  competition. 
They  do  not  prevent  corporations  engaged  in  commerce  fn»n 
cau^g  the  formation  of  subsidiary  corporations  for  the  actual 
carr>dng  on  of  their  immediate  lawful  business,  when  the  effect 
of  such  formation  is  not  'to  substantially  lessen  competition." 
The\^  do  not  prevent  common  carriers  from  constructing  or 
acquirmg  branch  railroads,  or  extendinL^  their  lines  through  the 
acquisition  o£  stock  in  other  common  carriers,  when  there  is  no 
substantial  competition  between  the  common  carrier  and  the 
concern  acquired  by  it.  And  finally,  and  more  important, 
nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  "  to  affect  or 
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impair  any  right  heretofore  legally  acquired."  In  other  words, 
this  section  does  not  make  illegal  those  holding  companies  which 
had  been  organizcMd  in  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
monopolies.  An  amendment  to  this  section  to  make  these  prohi- 
bidons  xelate  to  ''ezisdiig"  hddiog^  of  stock  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Cumminsy  but  defeated  by  a  vote  of  16-37.^  In  order, 
however,  not  to  legalize  the  holding  companies  already  organ- 
ized, it  is  further  provided  "That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
held  or  construed  to  authorize  or  make  lawful  anything  hereto^ 
fore  prohibited  or  iikkIc  illegal  by  the  antitrust  laws,  nor  to 
exempt  any  person  from  the  jx  iial  i)rovisions  thereof  or  the  civil 
nnudies  therein  provided."  The  holding  companies  then  in 
existence  were  thus  to  retain  the  status  at  law  which  thev  then 
had.  And  that  status  is  one  of  illegality  when  the  result  is  an 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  the  creation  of  a  monopoly. 

(4)  Interlocking  directorates.  The  necessity  of  some  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  interlocking  control  of  competing  companies 
hardly  need  be  argued.  As  the  House  Committee  said:  "The 
concentration  of  wealth,  money,  and  property  in  the  United 
States  under  the  control  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  or 
great  corporations  has  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that 
unless  checked  it  will  ultimately  threaten  the  perjjctuity  of  our 
institution'^.""  Section  eight  oi  the  act  provides  that  after  two 
years  no  person  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  director  in  two  or 
more  corjjorations  engaged  in  commerce,  other  than  banks  ^  and 
common  carriers,^  any  one  of  which  has  a  capital,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits  exceeding  $i,cxx>,ooo,  if  such  corporations  are 
or  have  been  theretofore  competitors, so  that  the  elimination  of 
competition  by  agreement  between  them  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws." 
But  a  director  whose  election  was  not  prohibited  by  this  act 
might  continue  as  a  director  for  one  year  after  his  election,  even 

*  Cong.  Reooid,  August  31, 19141  p.  14476. 

*  House  Rqxnt  no.  637,  dsrd  Cong.,  and  sess. 

*  There  were  separate  provisions  dealing  with  banks. 

*  It  was  intended  to  deal  with  common  carriers  in  the  bill  regulating  the 
issue  of  securities;  but  this  bill  failed  of  passage. 
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though  meanwhOe  there  occurred  such  changes  in  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  as  would,  were  it  not  for  this  proviso,  affect  his 

eligibility  to  act  as  a  director. 

While  the  courts  in  various  dissolution  decrees  have  enjoined 
the  concerns  into  which  a  trust  has  been  dissolved  from  having 
common  directors,  the  Clayton  Ac  t  makes  illegal  the  interlocking 
of  directors  among  concerns  which  actually  compete,  provided 
that  an  agreement  among  these  concerns  would  be  illegal.  In 
one  respect,  therefore,  it  goes  further  than  the  Sherman  Act  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  shice  the  iilcgalily  attaches  not  only  to 
a  restraint  on  competition,  but  to  such  rdationsh^  as  m^t 
lead  to  sudi  restraint. 

The  Interlocking  Directorates  biU  as  originally  introduced  in 
the  House  was  very  drastic;  it  declared  that  the  presence  of  the 
same  individual  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  any  two  corpora- 
tions tiii^a^ed  in  interstate  commerce,  which  by  virtue  of  their 
Irtrafion  and  operation  were  naturally  competitors,  would  con- 
stitute a  combination  in  restraint  of  commerce  subject  to  all 
the  penalties  of  the  Sherman  Act.  But  the  House  softened  this 
provision  materially,  though  it  voted  to  retain  the  criminal 
poialties.  The  Senate,  however,  struck  out  the  criminal  penal- 
ties; and  the  bill  became  law  substantially  as  adopted  by  it. 
While  undoubtedly  the  Administration  bill  was  unnecessarily 
severe,  and  whOe  the  removal  of  the  penalties  may  have  been 
advisable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  law,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
interlocking  control,  is  suflSdently  comprehensive.  In  the  first 
place  it  deals  solely  with  interkxkin^  directorates.  It  does  not 
mtnlion  int<  rlo(  kincf  officers  or  t'ni])loyeps,  and  yet  by  such 
devices  com])elilioii  may  be  quite  effect iv  cly  restrained,  not  to 
mention  the  possibilities  of  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  or  employees  holding  positions  in  several  corporations. 
It  is  true  that  the  courts  in  dissolution  decrees  have  enjoined  the 
segregated  companies  from  having  common  officers,  yet  ob- 
viously it  would  be  more  effective  by  legislative  act  to  prohibit 
competing  corporations  to  have  common  officers  (when  the 
dimmation  of  competition  by  agreement  between  them  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws),  than  to  secure  a 
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court  injunctioii  against  this  practice  after  competition  has 
already  been  restrained.  Again,  tlie  act  does  not  prohibit 
interloddng  control  of  competing  companies  through  stock 
ownershq)  by  individuals.  So  long  as  the  same  individual,  or 

group  of  individuals,  controls  two  potentially  competitive  con- 
cerns, competition  will  be  absent.  The  tact  that  these  indi- 
viduals may  be  prohibited  to  act  as  directors  in  both  concerns 
will  not  prevent  them  from  exercising  control  through  dummy 
directors,  voting  trusts,  or  other\N-ise.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  President  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  acquire  stock  in  competing  coipoiatkms, 
though  the  President  did  raise  the  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  But  our  experience  with  the  oil  and  the 
tobacco  trusts  has  demonstrated  that  no  dissolution  which 
does  not  prevent  the  companies  into  which  the  trust  is  divided 
fn»n  being  owned  by  the  same  group  of  stockholders  is  likely  to 
prove  effective.  Both  Attorney  Generals  McReynolds  and 
Gregory  have  recof^Miized  this  fart,  and  subsequent  dissolution 
suits  may  tfu  retorc  pro\  (  inorL  effective  in  this  respect.  Until 
Congress  also  comes  to  this  point  of  \iew,  its  prohibitions  will 
fall  short  of  providing  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  with 
which  they  deal  more  or  less  half-heartedly. 

Remedies 

The  remedies  against  the  unlawful  practices  previously 
described  may  be  next  considered.  Four  leading  remedies  axe 
provided:  (i)  enforcement  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (or  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  Federal  Reserve 

Board);  (2)  individual  suits  for  three-fold  damages;  (3)  suits 
brought  by  the  United  States  government;  (4)  individual  suits 
for  injunctive  relief. 

(i)  Enforcement  through  a  commis-^ion,  The  Clayton 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  punished  with  criminal  penalties  any 
violation  of  the  sections  dealing  with  local  price  discrimination, 
tying  contracts,  holding  companies,  and  interlocking  directo- 
rates. But  in  the  Senate  section  two  was  eliminated,  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  were  removed  from  sections  seven  and  ei^t,  the 
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enf orcemeat  of  these  two  sections  being  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fedeial  Tiade  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission.  This  was  done  in  order  to  bring  the  bill  into  harmony 
with  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  which,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 

gave  the  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction  over  unfair  nuLhods  of 
competition  in  general.  The  removal  of  the  criminal  j)enalties 
met  with  vigorous  opposition,  ll  was  predicted  th-it  litigation  to 
enforce  the  Commission's  orders  would  he  long  drawn  out,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  Commission  should  be  sustained 
by  the  courts  no  penalties  of  any  kind  would  accrue.  But  these 
protests  were  unavailing.  The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  amendmoit  of  the  Senate,  and  on  its  own  account  removed 
the  criminal  penalty  from  the  Senate  section  dealing  with  tyiiig 
contracts. 

The  special  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  sections  two, 

three,  seven,  and  eight  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  found  in  section 
eleven.  Authority  to  enforce  these  sections  is  vested  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  ConHr>i>si(!n,  when  they  ^pp\y  to  common 
carriers;  in  the  Federal  Rcs(  tm-  Board,  when  they  apply  to  banks 
and  trust  companies;  and  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
when  they  apply  to  other  corporations.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  only  if  a  proceeding 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  in  section  five  of  the 
TVade  Commission  Act,  these  commissions  or  boards  are  directed 
to  prevent  all  violatiqpis  of  these  sections.  In  all  other  respects 
the  procedure  is  identical  with  that  provided  m  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  for  the  prevention  of  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

(2)  Indi\  idual  suits  for  ihrct-iold  daiijages.  Section  four  of 
the  act  reenacts  with  a  few  minor  changes  st  c  tion  seven  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Any  person  injured  in  his  busines.s  dt  ]  )roperty  by 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the  anti-trust  laws  may  bring 
suit  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  has  an  agent/  and  recover  three- 
fold damages,  and  the  cost  of  the  suit 

*The  words  "  or  has  an  agent"  are  not  in  section  seven  of  the  Sheniiun 
Act.  Their  incorporation  in  the  law  greatly  facilitates  the  bringing  of  ^ts 
lor  damages. 
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This  remedy  Ikis  been  given  additional  eUectivencss  through  a 
provision  in  section  five  of  the  act  "  that  a  final  judgment  or  de- 
cree hereafter  rendered  in  any  criminal  prosecution  or  in  any  suit 
or  proceeding  in  equity  brought  by  or  on*  behalf  of  the  United 
States  under  the  antitrust  law^  to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has 
violated  said  laws  shall  be  piima  fade  evidence  against  such 
defendant  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other  party 
against  such  defendant  under  said  laws  as  to  all  matters  respect- 
ing  which  said  judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as 
between  ike  parties  thereto;"  and  Lhrougli  a  provision  tlial 
during  the  jx'ndency  of  the  government  suit  the  statute  of  hmi- 
tadons  shall  be  suspended  in  respect  of  j)rivate  rights  of  action. 
It  was  provided,  however,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
consent  judgments  or  decrees  entered  before  any  testimony  had 
been  taken;  nor  to  any  consent  judgments  or  decrees  that  may 
be  rendered  in  criminal  proceedings  or  suits  in  equity,  then 
pending)  in  which  the  taking  of  testimony  had  been  commenced 
but  not  concluded,  provided  such  judgments  or  decrees  were 
rendered  before  any  further  testimony  was  taken. 

Section  five  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  suits, 
particularly  by  persons  of  small  means,  to  recover  damages  for 
injury'  sustained  on  account  of  a  \'iolation  of  the  an ti- trust  laws. 
It  was  in  keeping  mth.  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
who  in  his  annual  message  had  said  that  it  was  not  fair  lhai  the 
private  litigant  should  be  obliged  to  set  up  and  establish  again 
the  facts  which  the  government  had  already  proved.  The  House 
bill  had  made  the  decree  of  the  court  conclusive  evidence,  but  the 
constitutionali^  of  this  phrase  was  attacked,  and  the  conference 
committee  accepted  the  Senate  amendment  making  the  decree  of 
the  court  prima  fade  evidence.  Consent  decrees  were  exempted 
from  a  fear  that  otherwise  concerns  charged  with  violating  the 
law  would  refuse  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  readjustment  of 
their  affairs,  preferring  instead  to  take  their  chances  oa  a  favor- 
able court  decision.  The  Senate  bill  had  provided  that  final  de- 
crees "heretofore  rendered,"  as  well  as  those  hereafter  rendered, 
should  be  prima  facie  evidence,  but  this  was  struck  out  in 
the  conference  committee.  The  exclusion  of  these  words  was 
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criticized  in  the  Senate  as  showing  special  tenderness  to  the 
Standard  Oil  and  other  trusts,  evidence  against  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  government  with  great  difficulty  and  at  great 
eipense. 

(3)  Suits  brought  by  the  United  States  government.  Section 
fifteen  of  the  act  invests  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 

with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  the  act, 

and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  respective  districts,  undi t  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  to  enforce  the  act. 
This  section  is  identical  with  sections  four  and  five  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  except  that  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  district  courts 
rather  than  in  the  circuit  courts,  the  latter  having  been  abolished 
in  1911. 

liie  United  States  government  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  jurisdiction,  it  should  be  observed,  over  all  violations 
of  the  act,  including  violations  of  sections  two,  three,  seven,  and 
eight.  With  respect  to  these  sections,  therefore,  the  Department 

of  Justice  shares  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  WTiether  this  will  lead  to  friction  between  these 
government  nq:encies  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  dealing  with  violations  of  the  act  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment are  strengthened  by  section  fourteen,  which,  in  line  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  makes  guilt  personal. 
This  section  declares  "  that  whenever  a  corporation  shall  violate 
any  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  such  violation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  that  of  the  individual  directors,  officers, 
or  agents  of  such  corporation  who  shaU  have  authorized,  ordered, 
or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting  in  whole  or  in  part  such  vio- 
lation," and  such  violation  shall  subject  the  director,  officer,  or 
agent  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  to  impris- 
onment for  a  peri.  (I  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  to  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

The  "personal  guilt"  section  api^lies  only  to  the  pemil  pro- 
visions of  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  limits  it  to  sections  one  to 
iiffe^  of  the  Sherman  Act^  section  seyen^-three  of  tbe  Wilsoq 
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Tariff  Act  of  1804  as  amended  in  1913,  and  sections  nine  and 
ten  of  the  Clayton  Act.  As  this  section  passed  the  House  it 
applied  to  any  \iolation  of  the  anti-tnist  laws.  But  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  word  penal  was  inserted,  and  the  penalties  were  elimin- 
ated except  from  section  three,  dealing  with  tying  contnu:ts. 
These  changes  being  accepted  in  conference  (the  conference 
.committee  on  its  own  account  took  out  the  penalties  from  sec- 
tion three),  the  net  result  was  to  limit  greatly  the  scope  of  this 
section.  Whether  the  result  was  also  to  reduce  its  effectiveness 
depends  on  the  relative  merits  of  criminal  and  dvil  remedies. 
Were  juries  willmg  to  convict,  undoubtedly  the  criminal  rem- 
edies would  be  the  more  effective;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  juries 
have  shown  a  reluctance  to  aj)ply  the  harsher  remedy.  Perhaps, 
now  that  the  anti-trust  laws  ha\  been  affirmed  and  the  pro- 
vision for  personal  ^^uilt  inserted,  they  will  become  more  stLrn 
in  this  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  respects  civil  rem- 
edies are  more  effective.  In  a  criminal  prosecution  suit  may  be 
brought  only  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  guilt  must  be 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  whereas  in  a  dvil  action 
any  one  can  bring  suit,  and  a  preponderance  of  evidence  suffices. 

(4)  Individual  suits  for  injtmctive  relief.  Section  sixteen 
provides  that  any  person  or  concern  is  entitled  to  mjunctive 
relief,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  parties,  against  threatened  loss  or  damage  by  a  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws,  including  sections  two,  three,  seven,  and 
eight  of  the  Clayton  Act;  and  that  a  ])reliminary  injunction  is 
to  be  issued  upon  a  showing  that  the  danger  of  irreparable 
damage  is  immediate,  and  upon  the  execution  of  a  bond  against 
damages  for  an  injunction  improvidently  granted,  provided, 
that  only  the  United  States  may  bring  suit  for  injunctive  relief 
against  common  carriers.  The  express  provision  that  the  new 
method  of  relief  is  to  apply  to  sections  two,  three,  seven,  and 
eight,  shows  conclusively  that  the  remedy  of  Commission  en- 
forcement provided  in  section  eleven  is  cumulative  in  character 
and  not  exclusive. 

Section  sixteen  gives  the  person  or  concern  injured  in  his  (or 
its)  business  a  remedy  that  it  had  not  possessed  before.  For- 
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merly  only  the  United  States  government,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  could  enjoin  a  violation  of  the  anti-tnist 
act;  and  if  the  Attorney  General  was  negligent  no  injunctive 

relief  could  be  had.  As  the  law  now  stands  an  indt'i)endent 
concern  attacked  through  some  unfair  dc\'ice  ma}-  secure  an 
injunction  against  the  employment  of  this  device,  and  thus  pro- 
tect its  existence,  rather  than  sue  for  damages,  as  formerly, 
after  injury  and  perhaps  bankruptcy  had  resulted.  In  addition, 
the  business  public  becomes  the  ally  of  the  Government  in  en- 
forcing the  anti-trust  laws. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  section  twelve,  which  liberal- 
izes the  procedure  in  the  courts  by  providing  that  suit  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  against  a  corporation  may  be  brought,  not  only 
in  the  judicial  district  whereof  it  is  an  inhabitant,  as  under  the 
law  previously,  but  also  in  any  district  where  it  may  be  found  or 
transact  business.  This  clause  makes  it  easier  to  bring  suit, 
since  it  hirgi  ly  docs  away  with  long  distance  liugalion,  and  thus 
decreases  the  expense  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  possibility  that  the  whole  act  wili  be  rendered  invalid 
by  reason  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  any  part  thereof  is 
diminated  by  the  provision  that  the  judgment  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  that  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph, 
or  part  of  the  act  is  invalid  is  not  to  impair  or  invalidate  the 
remainder  of  the  act.'  A  similar  provision  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Tariff  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  both  enacted 
the  previous  year. 

Labor  Provisions 

The  Clayton  Art  contains  a  number  of  provisions  much 
desired  by  labor  organizations.  Thus  section  twenty  limits  the 
use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes,  and  apj^ears  to  legalize 
strikes,  picketing,  and  boycotts,-  And  section  six  dprlarcs 
''that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce.  Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall 

•  Section  twenty-six. 

>  But  see  the  dcdsbn  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Duplex  Printing  Prim 
Compuiy  case,  254  U.  S.  443.  (Jitliuaiy  3t  ^9^^)* 
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be  construed  to  lorbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor, 
agricultural,  or  horticultural  orgiinizations,  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  con* 
ducted  for  .profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members 
of  such  oiganizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  oiganizations,  or  the  members 
thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws." 

This  section,  together  with  section  twenty,  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  constituting  a  bill  of  rights  for  labor.  While  there  is 
some  douht  as  to  the  intcq)retation  v  im  h  these  provisions  will 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  courts,  there  is  no  doubL  that  orj^un- 
ized  labor  (insiders  that  it  has  won  a  great  victor)-.  President 
GomfKjrs,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  said  that 
the  declaration  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com* 
modity  or  article  of  commerce  "is  the  Industrial  Magna  Carta 
upon  which  the'working  people  will  rear  their  structure  of  indus- 
trial freedom."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  an  economist  of  note 
refers  to  this  declaration  as  an  "empty  blague."  '  The  provi- 
sions that  nothing  contained  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  ^dstence  and  operation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  that  these  organizations,  or  their  members,  shall  not 
be  held  to  be  illegal  ( ( nnbinations  or  conspiracies  in  restniini  of 
trade  under  the  anti- trust  laws  apparently  removes  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  organizations, — organizations  which  for- 
merly, according  to  Mr.  Gompers,  existed  only  on  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  administration.'  The  above  provisions  apply  like- 
wise to  agricultural  and  horticultural  organizations  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit.  However,  unlike  the  labor 
oiganizations,  many  agricultural  organizations  have  capital 
stock,  and  most  of  them  are  conducted  for  profit;  *  and  therefore 
this  exemption  will  not  be  likely  to  have  such  broad  conse- 
quences as  the  exemption  of  labor  oiganizations,  unless  indeed 

» 

*  American  Fedemtioiibt,  2t,  pp.  971-3  (November,  i9Z4)* 

*  V()un«,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  23,  p.  4x8. 

*  House  Rqwrt  no.  627, 6$td  Con^.,  2nd  Sen, 
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tlie  courts  bold  that  the  latter  aie  conducted  for  profit.  The 
provision  that  nothing  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  construed 

to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  labor  and  agricul- 
tural organizations  from  " lawfully  carrying  out  the  li^^itunate 
objects  thereof"  would  appear  to  be  meaningless.  It  is  difficult 
to  ronreix  e  of  a  law  forbidding  an  oi^ganization  from  lawJuUy 
carrying  out  its  kgUimaU  objects. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  WEBB-POMERENE  ACT » 

The  only  important  anti-trust  legislation  enacted  since  1914 
is  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  designed  to  promote  the  American 
export  trade  through  the  legalization  of  export  associations.  It 

is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  outline  briefly  the  conditions  that 
gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  such  Itirislation;  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  bill  through  Con^^-ess;  to  describe  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  to  call  attention  to  some  possible  objections.  First 
as  to  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Webb  Act. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was  freely 
predicted  that  American  manufacturers,  combined  as  many  of 
them  were  in  the  modem  trust,  were  to  capture  the  markets  ol 
the  world.  Only  a  few  3rears  later  the  opinion  was  as  commonly 
:  expressed  that  without  legislation  pennitting  cooperation  in  the 
American  export  trade  our  manufacturers  were  no  match  for 
their  foreign  competitors.  Several  reasons  were  given  for  the 
unequal  conditions  of  competition.  In  the  first  place,  American 
V  manufacturers  in  strivinp;  for  business  ahroail  had  to  meet  the 
vigorous  rivalry'  of  jxnverful  foreiun  combinations,  often  inter- 
national in  scope.  These  combinations  were  frequently  aided 
by  their  respective  governments,  and  in  some  cases  partici- 
pated in  by  these  po\Trnments.  The  stock  illustration  was 
Germany,  which  had  achieved  the  most  notable  success  in  the 

*On  the  Wcbb-Pomcrcnc  Act  see:  Congress  ion  Record,  vols.  53-56; 
Rcf><>rt  o£  the  Federal  Trade  C'omniission  on  C(>oi>eration  in  American  Ex- 
port Trade,  in  two  parts;  House  Report  no.  1118,  64th  Cong.,  ist  sess.; 
Senate  Report  no.  1056,  64th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.;  House  Rc|X)rt  no.  50,  65tli 
Cong.,  ist  sess.;  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  ConventSons; 
Duncan,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  25,  pp.  313-338  (1917);  Nou,  Journal 
of  PoUttcal  Economy,  27,  pp.  525-543  (1919);  and  Note,  Yale  Law  Journal, 
29,  pp.  29-45  (i9«9)* 
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rapid  development  of  its  foreign  trade  and  which,  being  higfaty 
unpopular  after  1914,  furnished  a  good  talking  point.  However, 
such  combinations  were  common  in  other  countries,  lor  example, 

Bel^um,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Japan.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  ha,iid,  lirspite  the  absence  of  widespread  ronilMnation,  a 
large  and  iirofitable  export  trade  was  being  maintained.  This 
was  attributed  to  the  unusually  favorable  conditions,  notably 
the  advantage  of  an  early  start,  the  possession  of  excellent  ship- 
ping and  banking  facilities,  and  the  high  grade  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  British  commissbn  merchants,  not  to  mention  the 
export  houses  buying  and  selling  goods  for  export  on  their  own 
account.  Some  American  companies,  particularly  the  United  | 
States  Sted  Coiporation,  the  Standard  OO  Company,  and  the  | 
International  Harvester  Company,  were  admittedly  strong  1 
enough  to  cope  with  these  foreign  combinations,  yet  the  smaller 
concerns  in  these  industries,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  concerns 
in  m  t  lin  industries  in  which  competitive  conditions  prevailed, 
were  said  to  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Hence  the  need  of 
association. 

"^Secondly,  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  export  business  were  permitted, — an  ad- 
vantage that  the  Sherman  Act  denied,  so  it  was  believed,  to 
American  exporters.  In  Gemany,  for  example,  ]Hior  to  the 
war  there  were  600  important  cartels,  many  of  which  dominated 
the  export  trade  in  their  particular  industry.'  These  cartels 
made  an  eq)edal  effort  to  extend  the  foreign  trade,  frequently 
selling  at  a  loss  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  a  foothold  or  to  maintain 
a  position  once  established.  In  order  that  such  agencies  might 
be  met  on  more  equal  tenn.s  the  association  of  American  manu- 
facturers in  a  common  selling  agency  was  held  to  be  necessary'. 
The  need  for  such  association,  it  may  be  obser\-cd,  was  not 
equally  great  in  all  branches  of  t  he  export  trade.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  could  readily  be  sold  even 
without  an  export  organization,  though  codperation  might 

*  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Cooperation  in  the  Ameri- 
am  Export  Trade,  I,  p.  5.  Heieafteritfencd  to  as  Report  on  Cooperation  in 
American  Export  Trade. 
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somewhat  reduce  the  cost  of  distributioiii  and  might  increase 
the  baigaining  power  of  American  producers.  There  was  even 
less  occasion  for  association  of  the  manufacturers  of  q}ecialties. 
Here  the  lack  of  standardization  would  make  difficult  the  work 
of  an  eiport  organization.  Moreover,  less  competition  was 
encountered  in  the  sale  of  specialties,  such  as  safety  razors, 
for  example,  and  as  a  result  cooperation  was  not  so  important. 
Of  courst  .  the  exporters  of  Sf>ecialties  also  had  to  create  their 
market  aljroad,  but  many  of  them  had  fouiid  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  do  this  individually.  It  was  in  the  manufactured  staples 
that  the  advantages  of  cooperation  were  most  marked.  Such 
goods  met  vigorous  conq>etition  abroad,  often  at  the  hands  of 
laige  organizations.  To  capture  foreign  trade  tmder  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  usually  necessaiy  to  study  the  foreign  re» 
quirements;  to  employ  salesmen  familiar  with  foreign  con<Btions 
and  customs;  to  advertise  and  demonstrate;  to  keep  in  touch 
with  credit  conditions,  so  that  credit  might  be  extended  wisely; 
to  establish  abroad  branches  and  warehouses  in  order  that  the 
foreign  customer  might  count  on  promjU  and  regular  deliveries; 
in  a  word,  to  maintain  an  effective  system  of  direct  representa- 
tion. 

Even  in  the  foreign  trade  in  manufactured  staples  export 
associations  were  not  always  necessary  or  even  advantageous. 
In  many  branches  there  existed  highly  efficient  export  commis- 
sion houses  handling  sales  on  a  commission  basis,  and  e^rt 
merchants  buying  and  selling  goods  on  their  own  account.  These 
agencies  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  played 
a  notable  part  in  the  development  of  export  trade.  In  fact, 
British  export  trade  had  been  largely  built  up  through  their 
efforts.^  These  export  houses  had  already  developed  efficient 
organizations,  which  were  familiar  with  foreign  conditions; 
and  thev  now  po^-^t  ^s  an  advanlagc  nwv  a^^i  K-iations  in  this 
country  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  handle  iniports  as  well  as 
exports,  whereas  the  American  associations  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Webb  Act  may  deal  solely  in  exports.  For  the  export 
houses,  owning  their  own  ships,  as  many  of  them  do,  the  ban- 
1  See  Report  oa  Coopeiatioii  in  American  Export  Tkade,  I,  p.  94 ;  II,  p.  jao. 
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dling  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  represents  an  undoubted  saving 
in  transportation,  in  that  it  more  commonly  provides  a  caigo  in 
both  directions.  However,  the  system  of  direct  representation 
also  has  its  advantages.  Thus  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the 

foreipi  trade  in  any  partial l;ir  iirlicic,  and  of  cour^^c  the  domestic 
tra(ie  also,  will  be  mure  en ll lively  pushed  by  an  agency  whose 
capital  is  invested  in  plants  ;in(]  equipment  devoted  to  the  man- 
facture  of  thai  product  than  by  an  agency  having  no  such  invest-  ; 
ment  and  dealing  in  a  great  wariety  of  products.  An  association 
obviously  has  an  individual  interest  in  its  product,  an  interest 
which  an  export  house  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  lacks. 

Thirdly,  in  some  of  the  foreign  markets  Amoican  producers  J  j 
were  confronted  with  well  oiganized  combinations  of  buyers. 
Thus,  four  London  concerns  were  said  to  fix  the  price  of  silver, 
and  American  exporters  in  making  sales  in  Great  Britain,  India 
and  elsewhere  had  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  these  firms.*  For 
some  time  past  the  world's  copper  trade  had  been  controlled  by 
a  German  metal-buying  agency.-  Such  associations,  it  was  said, 
by  playing  on  one  American  exporter  against  another  were  able 
to  beat  down  the  price  of  American  goods  destined  for  export. 
In  the  case  of  copper  the  aforementioned  German  concern, 
according  to  Mr.  John  D,  Ryan,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  by  means  of  such  tactics  bought  American 
copper  delivered  abroad  during  1903  to  1915  at  83/100  of  a  cent 
per  pound  less  than  domestic  buyers  paid  for  delivery  at  New 
York  or  the  Connecticut  Valley.^  The  association  of  American 
producers  In  a  selling  agency,  it  was  claimed,  would  eliminate  the 
competition  between  American  firms,  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  secure  better  prices  for  articles  sold  abroad. 

Fin;dly,  the  development  of  our  export  trade  was  said  to  be  y 
h:iivii)Lred  by  inadequate  banking  and  credit  facilities  abroad;  by  ' 
discrimination  against  American  goods  by  foreign  steamship 
lines;  by  the  small  amount  of  American  investments  in  the 
securities  of  foreign  companies;  and  by  our  comparative  inex-  ] 

>  Rer>ort  on  Coopcralion  in  American  Export  Trade,  I,  p.  7. 
•Ibid.,  p.  7. 
*lbid.,  II,p.  a6i. 
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perience.  The  last  obstacle  perforce  had  to  be  overcome  by  the 
producers  and  manufacturers  themselves.  Upon  them  neces- 
sarily fell  the  task  of  developing  the  requisite  organization,  o£ 
acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  requirements  of 
foreign  maricets,  and  by  attention  to  quality  an!  service  of 
creating  a  demand  for  products  ''Made  in  America."  The 
additional  business  that  comes  throu^  investments  in  foreign 
enterprises  was  to  be  secured  by  a  campaign  to  educate  American 
investors  in  the  advantages  of  forei^  securities, — a  campaign 
now  well  under  way.  The  otln  r  (iifiKuUies  were  to  be  met  by 
legislation  permitting  foreign  hanking,  estal)H.shing  an  American 
merchant  marine,  and  authorizing  producers  and  manufacturers 
to  combine  for  export  purposes.  The  Webb  bill  was  thus  only 
one  stone  in  the  foundation  upon  which  otu:  increased  foreign 
trade  was  to  rest. 

The  desirability  of  legalizmg  associations  for  export  trade  was 
inquired  into  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tmder  the  powers 
granted  to  it  in  §  6  (h)  of  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  a  deci- 
sion highly  favorable  to  the  principle  underl>  ing  tlie  Webb  Act 
was  reached.^  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  such  large 
concerns  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  CuiH|)<iny.  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany, the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  others  did  not  need  to  enter  into  export  associa- 
tions, since  they  individually  were  well  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  combiiiations.^  Rather  the  purpose  of  the  Webb  bill  was 
to  enable  a  number  of  smaller  companies  not  having  a  large 
enough  volume  of  business  to  justify  the  carrying  on  of  an  eiport 
trade  by  themselves  to  coOpemte  for  this  purpose  and,  by  dis- 
tributing the  overhead  charges  over  their  combined  foreign  sales, 
to  bring  the  costs  down  to  a  reasonable  figure.  Other  advantages 
to  be  gained  through  cooperative  action  were  the  securing  of 
better  credit  inlorinalion  and  thus  the  better  financing  of  foreign 
business,  an  ability  to  give  longer  credits  when  desirable,  the 
greater  ease  with  which  initial  losses  could  be  carried,  a  larger 

'  See  Report  on  Coopeiation  in  American  Export  Tzade,  I,  p.  379. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  i6i<-i63,  142. 
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assortment  of  goods,  and  the  exchange  of  Heas  among  the 
members  ol  the  association.  While  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  an  association  of  competing  oonoecns  to  diare  the 
expenses  of  a  foreign  selling  agency  was  not  in  fact  prohibited  by 
the  anti-trust  laws,^  provided  it  did  not  embrace  too  laige  a 
percentage  of  the  trade,  nevertheless  die  uncertainty  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  such  an  arrangement  had  deterred  many  concerns 
thai  were  anxious  to  cooperate  from  making  the  venture.  The 
Commission  after  a  stu(i\-  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  was 
unable  to  assure  manufacdirers  that  common  selling  agencies 
were  lawful;  and  accordingly  it  recommended  the  passage  of  an 
act  that  would  place  this  right  beyond  dispute.  This  recommen- 
dation was  made,  however,  subject  to  the  condition  that  ample 
precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  the  export  associations  from 
being  used  to  restrain  trade  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Law.' 

The  campaign  to  legalize  export  associations  was  launched 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  TVade  Council, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  toward  the  close  of  May,  1914. 
There  was  thus  no  connection  between  the  initiation  of  this 
movement  and  the  European  war.  However,  the  outbreak  oi  the 
war  on  August  i,  1914,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  short  period  of 
depression  in  this  country,  presented  conditions  favorable  for  an 
agitation  to  legalize  combinations  for  the  export  trade, — it  being  < 
alleged  that  foreign  business  was  necessary  to  "keep  the  home 
fires  burning"  and  to  provide  emplojmient  for  labor.  In  May, 
1915,  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission,  oiganized  only  two  months 
previously,  began  an  investigation  of  the  foreign  trade  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  advisability  of  permitting  Go6peration. 
A  summary  of  its  findings,  made  public  in  May,  1916,  strongly 
recommended  the  enactment  of  permissive  legislation.^  At  the 

*  Some  such  associations,  believed  to  be  legal,  had  been  organized  prior  to 
tltt  passage  of  the  Webb  Act  See  Official  Report  of  the  Fourth  National 
Foielga  Trade  Cbnventioii,  191 7,  p.  187. 

*  Report  oa  Cooperation  in  Ameriaui  Export  Trade,  I,  p.  10. 

*The  full  report,  in  two  votumes,  though  dated  June  30^  1916,  was  not 
published  until  December,  19x6. 
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date  of  this  rqxirt  a  vast  foreign  trade  was  being  carried  on, 

and  there  was  no  immediate  occasion  for  concern  on  this  score. 
The  campaign  cry  was  llius  mudilied  to  mccl  Llie  nuw  situation. 
Attention  was  now  directed  to  the  tremendous  struggle  for  for- 
eign trade  that  would  manilest  itself  upon  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  and  the  count  r}'  was  urged  by  the  interested  parties  to 
have  its  loins  girded  for  the  fray  when  it  arrived. 

The  Webb  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Webb  of  North  Carolina  on  August  8, 1916,  some  three 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  sunmiaiy  ol  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judidary,  of  whidi  Mr.  Webb,  who  had  so  skilfully  and 
tactfully  piloted  the  Clayton  Act  through  the  House  two  years 
previously,  was  chairman.  After  being  amended  in  important 
particulars,  the  signiiicaiice  of  which  will  be  noted  later/  it 
passed  the  House  on  September  2  by  a  vote  of  199-25.^  Six  days 
later  the  Senate  adjoumcdi  and  the  Webb  bill  was  permitted 
to  slumber  in  committee. 

President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  next  Congress  on 
December  5, 1916,  urged  the  prompt  passage  of  the  Webb  bill. 
He  presented  no  argument  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  but  merely 
pointed  out_that  a  great  opportunity  in  foreign  trade  had  pre- 
sented itselfTam)  that  this  opportunity  might  escape  us  if  we. 
hesitated  or  delayed  to  remove  the  legal  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way. 

NotwiUi^tLinJinji;  ihc  recommcndaUun  of  the  President  the 
Webb  bill  made  j)racticaily  no  progress  during  the  short  session 
from  December  4,  1916,  to  March  4,  1917.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  Senator  Pomerenc  was 
chairman,  reported  out  the  bill  on  Februaiy  i6»  191 7,  with 
amendments,  but  the  measure  was  not  discussed  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

During  the  next  session  (April  2,  ipxy-October  6,  1917)  the 
bill  in  amended  fonn  passed  the  House  for  the  second  time,  but 
did  not  come  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May  11, 191 7,  was 

'  See  p.  382.  '  Cong.  Record,  September  2,  iyi6,  p.  13733. 
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revised  in  several  important  particulars  to  conform  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  As 
revised  by  the  House  Committee,  but  without  any  further 
changes,  it  passed  the  House  on  June  13  by  a  vote  of  242-29, 
having  been  debated  on  only  one  day,  the  day  of  its  passage.^ 
The  measure  was  briefly  debated  in  the  Senate  on  three  separate 
days,  but  it  was  not  put  to  a  vote,  Senator  Pomerene  having 
concluded  after  an  inve^^ti {Ration  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
action  during  the  current  session. 

With  the  convening  of  the  second  session  of  the  65th  Congress 
President  Wilson  on  December  4, 191 7,  again  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  Webb  bill,  saying  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
completed  at  this  session."^  On  this  occasion  the  Senate  was 
prompt  indeed.  It  debated  the  measure  for  four  days,  and  on  , 
December  12  accepted  it,  slightly  amended,  by  a  vote  of  51-11.' 
The  House  objected  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  conferees 
were  therefore  appointed.  The  report  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  presented  on  April  2,  igiS;  and  was  accepted  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  April  6.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  10. 

The  act  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Section  one  is  devoted  to 
a  definition  of  certain  terms  used  in  the  act.  The  word associa- 
tion" is  defined  as  "any  corporation  or  combination,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  of  two  or  more  persons,  partnerships,,  or  corporar 
tkns."  The  words  export  trade''  mean  ''solely  trade  or 
Jommeice  in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  exported,  or  in  the 
coune  of  bemg  exported  from  the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
thereof  to  any  foreign  nation;  but  .  .  .  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
include  the  pro<luction,  manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption 
or  for  resale,  within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof, 
of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandi'^e,  or  any  act  in  the  course  of 
such  production,  manufacture,  or  selling  for  consumption  or  for 
resale."  * 

»Cong.  Record,  June  13,  iQi?*  P-  35*4- 
*Ibid.,  December  4,  1917,  p.  20, 
*Ibld.,  December  12, 1917,  p.  186. 

*Xn  the  optBkn  of  the  Fedewl T«de Oimmifiiyon,  tiaik  with  the  Philip- 
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Hie  bin  as  it  had  passed  the  House  on  September  2,  1916, 
instead  of  providing  iha:  "export  trade"  should  not  be  deemed 
to  include  the  prcxiuction,  manufacture,  or  sdlinp  for  cof^'ump- 
tum  or  for  resale  within  the  United  Stales  of  exportcii  goods,  had 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  deemed  to  include  the  production, 
manufacture,  trading  in,  or  markeiimg  within  the  United  States 
oC  such  goods.^  In  this  form  obviously  the  meatuie  was  highly 
misatirfactory  to  those  desiring  to  form  eiqport  associations;  for 
unless  an  eiport  assodation  couM  either  produce  or  trade  in, 
that  ist  buy,  the  articles  to  be  exported,  its  activities  would  be 
limited  to  handling  goods  on  a  commission  or  agency  basis,  if 
indeed  that  was  penniss3>le.  If  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
allow  export  associations  there  was  no  virtue  in  unduly  hamper- 
ing them,  and  accordingly  the  Senate  struck  out  the  words 
''trading  in,  or  marketing,"  and  substituted  the  words  "or  sell- 
ing for  consumption  or  for  risale."  By  these  changes,  con- 
curred in  by  the  House,  an  export  association  was  permitted 
to  purchase  goods  in  this  country  for  export  purposes,  but 
it  might  not  produce  them  itself  nor  sell  them  ln_this 
country. 

Section  two  provides  that  nothmg  in  the  Sherman  Act  of 
1890  "shall  be  construed  ^&  dedaring  to  be  illegal  an  assodar 
tion  entered  mto  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  export 
trade  and  actually  engaged  solely  in  such  export  trade,  or  an 

agreement  made  or  act  done  in  the  course  of  export  trade  by 
such  asb()(  ialiun,  provided  such  association,  agreement,  or  act 
is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
in  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic  competitor  of 
such  association:  And  promded  further ^  That  such  association 
does  not,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  enter  into  any 
agreement,  understanding,  or  conspiracy,  or  do  any  act  which 
artificially  or  intentionally  enhances  or  depresses  prices  within 
the  United  States  of  commodities  of  the  class  exported  by  sudi 

pine  lalands,  Porto  iUoo,  and  Hawdi  is  not  eiport  trade.  Annual  Report, 

191R,  p.  40. 

'  Sec  text  of  bill  in  AoAu^  Keport  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ccunmisaion, 
1916,  pp.  (x>-6i.  • 
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association,  or  which  substantially  lessens  competition  within 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  restrains  trade  therein.'' 

Section  two  of  the  act  as  above  quoted  is  identical  with  the 
bin  as  it  first  passed  the  House  down  to  the  words  "  in  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  United  States;"  but  differs  vitally  from  that 
pomt  on.  The  House  bill  had  legalized  export  associations  pro- 
vided they  were  not  in  restndnt  of  trade  within  the  United 
States,  and  provided  they  did  not  restrain  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States}  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
pointed  out  that  this  second  pro\'iso  took  away  a  right  granted 
elsewhere  in  ihc  hill  to  enter  into  associations  and  make  agree- 
ments in  restraint  of  export  trade;  and  it  accordingly  modified 
the  proviso  so  that  it  merely  forbade  a  restraint  of  the  export 
trade  of  any  domestic  competitor  of  such  association}  This 
change  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Having 
removed,  however,  the  prohibition  against  the  restraint  of  the 
jexport  trade  of  the  Uiuted  States,  it  became  necessaiy  to  pro- 
vide in  some  way  against  the  use  of  such  associations  to  influ- 
ence prices  improperly  in  this  country.  Accordingly  the  Senate 
Committee  added  the  last  proviso  doaling  with  prices  in  the 
Unitefl  States.  The  bill  as  it  btcaine  law  is  identical  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  Committee  except  in  three  particu- 
lars: (i)  the  Senate  inserted  the  words  "or  depresses"  after 
"enhances"  in  order  to  prevent  export  associations  from  beat- 
ing down  the  prices  of  goods  purchased  by  them;  ^  (2)  the  Senate 
struck  out  the  words  '*and  unduly"  enhances  prices,  from  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  undue"  enhancement;  ^  and 
(3)  the  conference  committee  added  the  words  at  the  close  of 
section  two  reading  ''or  which  substantially  lessens  competi- 
tion within  the  United  States  or  otlierwtse  restrains  trade 
therein." 

^  This  second  proviso  was  not  in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Webb,  but  he  agreed  to  the  chanip.  See  Cong.  Record, 
September  2, 1916,  p.  i3735< 

*  See  Senate  Report  no.  X056, 64th  Cong.,  and  Seas. 

*  Cong.  Reooid,  May  33,  X9i7»  p*  2787;  and  September  22, 1917,  p.  7335. 

*  Ibid.,  December  xa,  19x7,  p.  184. 
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Section  three  amends  section  seven  of  llie  Clayton  Act  by- 
providing  that  any  corporaliun  may  acquire  all  or  part  of  the 
stock  or  ollitf  capital  of  any  company  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Webb  Act,  "unless  the  cffn  t  of  such  acqui- 
sition or  ownership  may  be  to  restrain  trade  or  substantially 
lessen  competition  within  the  United  Slates." 

Section  four  declares  that  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  regard  to  unfair  methcxis  of  competition 
''shall  be  construed  as  extending  to  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion used  in  export  trade  against  competitors  engaged  in  export 
trade,  even  though  the  acts  constituting  such  unfair  methods  are 
done  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
This  section  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission over  unfair  competition  to  foreign  trade  as  well  as  to 
flomestic;  and  is  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  that  body 
in  its  report  on  Cooperation  in  American  Export  Trade. ^  The 
prohibition  of  unfair  competition,  it  should  be  observed,  relates 
only  to  methods  used  against  American  competitors  eiii^ged 
in  export  trade.  The  section  says,  to  be  sure,  competitors 
engaged  in  export  trade,  without  qualification,  yet  shice  export 
trade  is  defined  as  trade  in  goods  exported  from  the  United 
States,  it  is  dear  that  it  applies  only  to  American  competitors. 
The  provisions  of  section  four  are  applicable  not  only  to  assod* 
ations,  but  also  to  corporations  and  individual  exporters. 

Section  five  provides  that  every  association  organized  under 
the  act  shall  lile  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  state- 
ment giving  certain  information,  including  the  location  of  its 
offices,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  of  its  officers,  stockholders, 
or  members,  and  a  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  or  associ- 
ation; and  that  on  January  first  of  each  year  a  similar  statement, 
noting  changes,  if  any,  shall  be  made.  Eveiy  association  "shall 
also  furnish  to  the  commission  such  information  as  the  commis- 
sion  may  require  as  to  its  organization,  business,  conduct,  prac- 
tices, management,  and  relation  to  other  associations,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  individuals.'*  Any  assodation  falling 
to  comply  with  these  requirements  is  to  be  denied  the  benefits 

» I,  p.  380. 
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of  sections  two  and  three  of  the  act,  and  to  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $100  per  day  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  foregoing  provisions  aie  substantially  as  in  the  original 
House  bill,  except  for  the  clause,  inserted  in  the  Senate,  permit- 
ting  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  oiganizatioi^  businesSi 
etc.,  of  export  associations.  But  because  of  its  amendments  to 
section  two,  dealing  with  the  effect  of  export  associations  on 
prices*  or  competition  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate  deemed 
it  advisable  to  add  another  paragraph  to  section  five,  establish- 
ing administrative  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  in  section  two.  It  accordingly  provided  that 
whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  provisos  of  section  two  had  been  violated,  it  should  con- 
duct an  investigation;  and  if  upon  investigation  it  concluded 
that  the  law  had  been  violated  it  may  make  to  such  associa- 
tion recommendaticms  for  the  readjustment  of  its  business,  in 
order  that  it  may  thereafter  maintain  its  organization  and  man- 
agement and  conduct  its  business  in  accordance  with  law." 
If  the  association  fuls  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  latter  is  to  refer  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General  for  such  action 
as  he  rnay  deem  proper.  This  paragraph  was  accepted  by  the 
House. 

In  the  House  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  require  a^'^oria- 
tions  desiring  to  benefit  by  this,  act  to  secure  a  permit  trom  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  to  authorize  the  Conunission 
to  refuse  such  permits,  and  once  having  issued  them  to  cancel 
them  for  cause  after  a  hearing.  The  author  ol  this  amendment 
took  the  position  that,  if  permits  were  required,  and  were  held 
subject  to  good  behavior,  administrative  supervision  would  be 
effective,  as  it  would  not  be  If  offenders  had  to  be  haled  into 
court.  The  objection  was  made  that  this  would  vest  a  dangerous 
|>ower  in  the  Commission,  and  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  131-1T.* 

A  third  and  final  paragraph  gave  the  Commission  in  the  en- 
fprcemcnt  of  these  provisions  all  the  powers,  where  applicable, 
>  Cong.  Record,  June  13,  xgt?*  PP>  3S78,  $sSo,  3SS4. 
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fpvm  it  in  the  Tiade  Conunlssioo  Act  of  September  36, 

1914. 

The  advanlagcs  of  export  associations  haM'  Itccn  sLaLcd.  We 
may  now  consider  some  of  the  possible  tli.-»iL{l vantages. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  export  associations  authorized  by 
the  Webb  Act  is  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  restricting 
competition  in  the  domestic  market.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission recognized  this  danger,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  possible  through  administrative  supervision  to 
prevent  these  oiganizations  from  being  employed  in  this  fasfaiofn. 
Others,  however,  doubt  whether  this  is  possible.  If  all  the  con- 
cerns in  a  given  industry  are  associated  in  a  common  enterprise, 
they  win  tend  to  draw  together  and  to  pursue  a  harmonious 
policy  with  regard  to  domestic  business.  The  Gary  dinners  in 
the  steel  trade  were  a  remarkably  efTective  device  in  mainlainiiig 
a  policy  of  cooperation  that  was  equivalent  to  the  fixing  of 
prices.  These  dinners  were  illegal,  and  they  were  discontinued. 
However,  mcetmgs  of  these  same  groups  through  the  medium 
of  an  export  association  are  not  ili^al;  and  it  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  some  understanding  being 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  domestic  prices  and  ou^ut.  This  is 
the  more  true,  since  the  export  associations  will  naturally  fix 
export  prices,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  relationsh^  between 
export  and  domestic  prices  can  readily  be  effected.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  the  minority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  that  the  Webb  legislation  was  sought 
"not  so  much  for  its  value  in  the  foreign  trade  as  for  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  domestic  trade,"  *  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  a  restraint  of  domestic  trade  will  be  the  practical  result  in 
some,  if  not  numerous,  instances. 

A  second  possibility  is  that  the  Webb  Act  will  promote  inter- 
national combination.  Even  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  there  had  been  international  combinations  in  steel 
raik,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  thread,  and  other  products,  the  under- 
lying  purpose  of  these  combinations  being  the  maintenance  of 
an  undbputed  position  in  the  domestic  market.  So  far  as  the 

^  House  Report  no.  50,  05tb  Cong.,  ist  scsii. 
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United  States  is  concerned  these  arrangements  will  now  be 
legal,  since  such  restrictions  as  the  Sherman  Act  imposed  on 
restrainis  of  foreign  trade  are  novs'  rennnrd,  providing:  the 
restraint  of  the  export  trade  does  not  restrain  trade  within  the 
United  States,  and  does  not  resttain  the  export  trade  of  a  do- 
mestic competitor  of  the  export  association.  It  is  also  to  be 
anticipated^  the  provisos  in  section  two  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, ^diat  the  effect  of  an  extension  of  international  com- 
bination  will  be  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  competi- 
tion in  this  comitry,  that  is,  where  the  absence  of  a  protective 
tariff  has  permitted  such  competition  to  exist. 

Another  result  of  the  organization  of  exjxjrt  combinaLions  in  J ^ 
the  United  States  may  be  a  further  extension  of  foreign  combina- 
tions, in  order  that  foreign  1  )iiyers_may  be  in  a  |)osition  to  bargain 
effectively  with  American  exiX)rt  sales  agencies.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  pitting  a  single  American  seller  against  a  single 
foreign  bu3rer  in  each  country,  if  it  should  come  to  that,  are  not 
easy  to  foresee,  yet  it  is  clear  that  there  exists  the  possibility 
of  prolonged  negotiations  during  the  pendency  of  which  the 
export  trade  will  greatly  suffer. 

Finally,  there  is  danger  lest  the  pursuit  of  trade  by  laige 
groups  will  tend  to  upset  once  more  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  advocating  the  passage 
of  the  Webb  bill,  declartil  lluU  export  trade,  by  virtue  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  other  leading  countries,  had  become 
largely  a  matter  of  competition  between  nations."  ^  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  become  a  party  to  this 
international  rivalry  for  trade,  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  support 
its  foreign  trade  agencies  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  with  con* 
sequences  that  may  easily  be  foreseen  by  any  one  who  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  recent  war.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
it  is  not  necessaiy  for  us  to  run  these  risks,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  insistent  demand  abroad  for  American  products,  and  in 
view  of  the  immense  proportions  of  our  domestic  trade. 

*  House  ReiM>rt  no.  1118, 64th  Cong.,  ist  leaft. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
SHERMAN  ACT 

We  come  now  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust AlI  by  the  courts.  \o  attempt  is  here  made  to  consider 
all  the  cases  involving  the  Sherman  Act  that  have  arisen  in  the 
courts;  only  the  leading  cases  that  are  significant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  book  are  treated.*  Generally  speakincr,  reference 
is  made  only  to  the  decisions  ol  the  Supreme  Court,  though  in 
two  instances — the  harvester  and  the  glucose  cases — ^tfae  dcd- 
sioiis  of  the  lower  courts  are  briefly  outlined. 

UNITED  STATES  0.  £.  C.  KNIGHT  COMPANY  ^ 

The  first  case  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  United 

States  XK  E.  C.  Knight  Company.  In  1892  the  American  Sugar 
Kenning  Company,  produciiig  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar 
refmed  in  the  United  States,  had  purchased  control  of  E.  C. 
Knight  Company  and  three  other  independent  sugar  rchning 
companies,  producing  among  them  some  33  per  cent  of  the 
country's  output  of  refined  sugar.'  The  government  charged 
that  the  contracts  under  which  these  purchases  had  been  made 
constituted  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  it  brought 
suit  to  compel  their  cancellation.  Both  the  Circuit  Court  ^  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals '  ordered  the  suit  dismissed.  There- 
upon an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  rendered  on  January  31, 
1895,  sustained  the  lower  courts.  "The  fundamental  question/* 

'  For  a  topical  analysis  of  the  leading  caMS  that  have  arisen  under  the 
Shennan  Act,  see  the  report  of  the  C(»nmiaaioner  of  Corporations  on  Tnist 

Laws  and  Unfair  Comi>ctition,  pp.  70-123. 
'  i     TT.  S.  1-46  (Januaiy  21,  1895).  *6o  Fed.  Rep.  306. 

"  Sec  p.  93.  *  Ibid.»  934. 
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said  the  Court,  "is,  whether  conceding  iliat  the  existence  of  a 
monopoly  in  manufacture  is  established  by  the  evidence,  that 
monopoly  can  be  directly  suppressed  under  the  act  of  Congress  in 
the  mode  attempted  by  this  bill/*  The  argument  which  was 
advanced  by  the  government  was,  to  use  the  Court's  summary, 
that the  power  to  control  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  is  a 
monopoly  over  a  necessary  of  life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  by 
a  laige  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  interstate 
commerce  is  indispensable,  and  that,  therefore,  the  general 
governnicnl  in  the  exercise  of  the  {)o\vcr  to  regulate  commerce 
may  repress  such  monopoly  directly  and  set  aside  the  instru- 
ments ^hich  have  created  it."  With  reference  to  thi-^  arq:imient 
the  Court  said :  "Doubtless  the  power  to  control  the  manufacture 
of  a  given  thing  involves  in  a  certain  sense  the  control  of  its  dis- 
position, but  this  is  a  secondaiy  and  not  the  primar^^  sense;  and 
although  the  ezerdse  of  that  pow^  may  re^t  in  bringing  the 
openttion  of  commerce  into  play,  it  does  not  control  it,  and 
affects  it  only  incidentally  and  indirectly.  Commerce  succeeds 
to  manufacture,  and  is  not  a  part  of  it  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  Is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  whidi  commerce 
shall  be  governed,  and  is  a  power  indef)endent  of  the  power  to 
suppress  monopoly.'*  ^  And  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  Conj^ess 
did  not  attempt  "to  assert  the  power  to  deal  with  monopoly 
directly  as  such.  .  .  .  WTiat  the  law  struck  at  was  combina- 
tions, contracts,  and  conspiracies  to  monopolize  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations;  but  the 
contracts  ami  acts  of  the  defendants  related  exclusively  to  the  dcquisi- 
tion  of  the  PkUadelphia  refineries  and  the  business  of  sugar  refining 
in  Pennsyhama,  and  bore  no  direct  relation  to  commerce  between  the 
States  or  wilh  foreign  nations^  ....  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
alleged  that  the  products  of  these  refineries  were  sold  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  States,  and  that  all  the  companies  were 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  with  the  several  States  and  with 

■However,  the  power  to  itgulate  commeroe  "may  opemte  in  represoon  of 
monopoly  whenever  that  comes  within  the  rules  by  which  commerce  is 
govoned  or  whenever  the  tiansaction  is  itself  a  monopoly  of  commerce.*' 

'  Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 
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fordgn  natums;  but  this  was  no  more  than  to  say  that  trade  and 
commerce  served  manufacture  to  fulfil  its  function.  .  .  . 
There  was  noifnng  m  Ihe  proofs  to  indicaie  any  i$Ueniim  to  put  a 
restraint  upon  trade  or  comrnerce,^  and  the  fact,  as  we  have  aeen^ 
that  trade  or  commerce  might  be  indirectly  afiFected  was  not 
enough  to  entitle  complainants  to  a  decree." 

A  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice  Harlan, 
who  discussed  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  fully.  \\  ith  respect  to 
the  economic  effects  of  the  decision,  he  held  that  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  embraces  tlir  right  to  buy  goods  to  be 
transported  from  one  state  to  another,  without  buyers  being 
burdened  by  unlawful  restraints  imposed  by  combinations  or 
corporations  or  individuals;  and  that  if  this  principle  were  not 
adhered  to,  "  interstate  traffic,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  articles  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  weli-bdog  of  the 
people  in  all  the  States,  may  pass  under  the  absolute  control  of 
overshadowing  combinations  having  financial  resources  without 
limit  and  an  audacity  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects  that 
recognizes  none  of  the  restraints  of  moral  obligations  controlling 
the  action  of  individuals;  coml)in;i lions  governed  entirely  by  the 
law  of  greed  and  selfishness — so  pow  erful  that  no  single  State  is 
able  to  overthrow  them  and  give  the  required  protection  to  the 
whole  country,  and  so  all-pervading  that  they  threaten  the 
integrity  of  our  institutions." 

He  then  went  on  to  inquire  (a  significant  inquiry  in  the  light  of 
the  subsequent  course  of  events)  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  protected  against  oombmations  to  fix  the  price 
of  flour,  grain,  oil,  salt,  cotton,  and  meat— should  such  be 
oiganized — except  by  a  national  power,  a  power  capable  of 
exerting  its  sovereign  authority  throughout  every  part  of  the 
territory,  and  over  all  the  people  of  the  nation. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ihc  Knight  case  ap- 
parently limited  greatly  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
deal  with  trusts  and  mon  oijulies.  That  this  decision  stimulated 
the  formation  of  trusts  in  1897  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions 
made  their  organization  by  the  promoters  feasible — ^thus  realix- 

^  Italks  siq>plkd  by  the  author. 
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ing  the  fears  of  J  ustice  Harlan — is  undoubted.  Yet  later  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  have  shown  that  the  Shem^an  Act  is 
by  no  means  as  inetTective  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed  as  the  decision  in  the  Knight  case  would  have  led 
one  to  suppose.  The  explanation,  In  part  at  least,  is  that  the 
Knight  case  was  not  properly  presented,  and  therefore  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  did  not  bring  out  the  real 
scope  of  the  law.  What  the  Sherman  Act  dedaies  illegal  is  the 
restraint  and  monopoly  of  interstate  and  international  com- 
merce, but,  as  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  proofs  in  the  Knight  case  to  indicate  an  intention  to  put  a 
restraint  upon  trade  or  commerce.  It  is  hardly  necessar)-  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the  case  was  perforce  con- 
fined to  the  record  submitted.  If  the  record  was  inaderjuate, 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  sustain  the  government  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

UNITED  STATES  V,  TRANS-IOSSOUBI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

This  decision  is  important  in  that  it  established  that  the 

Sherman  All  applied  to  all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  in- 
cluding ihose  between  railroad  companies. 

On  March  15, 1889,  a  number  of  railway  companies,  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  formed  an  association,  known  as  the  Trans 
Missouri  Freight  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was  stated  tu 
be  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates,  rules, 
and  regulations  on  interstate  freight  traffic  south  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  The  Sheiman  Act  was  subsequently  passed  on 
July  2f  1890,  but  the  association  maintained  its  existence  without 
dumge*  The  government  thereupon  brou^t  a  suit  in  equity  to 
have  the  association  dissolved. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  the  Sherman  Act  did  not  appl>' 
to  railroadb,  and  lhat  even  if  it  did,  the  agreement  was  reason- 
able, and  therefore  not  illegal.  Neither  of  these  contentions, 
however,  was  sustained  by  the  Court.  With  respect  to  the  first 

>  x66  U.  S.  290-374  (March  32,  1897). 
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it  said,  "The  language  of  the  act  includes  nery  '  contract,  combi- 
nation in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations/'  It  therefore  covers  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road. In  addressing  itself  to  the  second  question  the  Court  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  language  in  the  statute  stating  that  "every 
contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
coniq>iracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.'* 
The  defendants  argued  at  great  length  to  show  that  Congress 
meant  to  declare  illegal  only  those  contracts  that  were  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade.  They  pointed  out  that  the  common 
law  meaning  of  the  term  *' contracts  in  restraint  of  trnde"  in- 
cluded only  those  contracts  in  unreasomiblc  restraint  of  trade, 
and  that  terms  with  a  definite  meaning  at  common  law  should  be 
given  the  same  meaning  when  used  in  a  federal  statute.  **But," 
said  the  Court,  "  the  term  [contract  in  restraint  of  trade]  is  not  of 
such  limited  signification.  Contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  have 
been  known  and  spoken  of  for  htmdreds  of  years  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  and  the  term  includes  all  kinds  of  those 
contracts  which  in  fact  restrain  or  may  restrain  trade.  Some  of 
such  contracts  have  been  held  void  and  unenforceable  in  the 
courts  by  reason  of  their  restraint  being  unreasonable,  while 
others  have  been  held  valid  because  thi  \  w  vn-  not  of  that  nature. 
A  ( ontract  may  be  in  restraint  of  tnidc  and  still  be  valid  at  com- 
mon law.  Although  valid,  it  is  nevertheless  a  contract  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  would  be  so  described  either  at  common  law 
or  elsewhere.  By  the  simple  use  of  the  term  '  contract  in  restraint 
of  trade,'  all  contracts  of  that  nature,  whether  valid  or  otherwise, 
would  be  included,  and  not  alone  that  kind  of  contract  which 
was  invalid  and  unenforceable  as  being  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade/* 

Again — the  matter  is  important  in  view  of  the  subsequent 

enunciation  of  the  "rule  of  reason" — "the  argimients  which 
have  been  addressed  to  us  against  the  inclusion  of  all  contracts 
in  restraint  of  tn  de,  as  provided  for  by  the  language  of  the  act, 

>  The  iuUcs  are  the  Court's. 
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hdw  been  based  upon  the  alleged  presumption  that  Congress, 
notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  act,  could  not  ha\ e  intended 
to  emljracc  all  contracts,  but  only  such  contracts  as  were  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are»  theiefore,  asked  to  hold  that  the  act  of  Congress  excepts 
contracts  which  are  not  in  unseasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and 
which  only  keep  rates  up  to  a  reasonable  price^  notwithstanding 
the  language  of  the  act  makes  no  such  exception.  In  other 
words,  we  are  asked  to  read  into  the  act  by  way  of  judicial  legis- 
lation an  exception  that  is  not  placed  there  by  the  lawmaking 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  this  is  to  be  done  upon  the  theory 
that  the  inijx>licy  of  such  lepfislation  is  so  clear  thai  it  cannot 
be  supposed  Congress  intended  the  natural  ijnport  of  the  lan- 
guage it  used.  This  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do.  ...  If  the 
act  ought  to  read  as  contended  for  by  defendants,  Congress  is 
the  body  to  amend  it  and  not  this  court,  by  a  process  of  judicial 
legislation  wholly  unjusUiiable."  The  Court  then  concluded 
that  the  ''direct,  immediate  and  necessary  effect  [of  the  agree- 
ment] is  to  put  a  restraint  upon  trade  and  commerce  as  de- 
scribed in  the  act,"  and  it  is  therefore  illegal. 

A  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice  White, 
and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Field,  Gray,  and  Shiras.  Said 
Justice  White,  "Is  it  correct  to  say  that  at  common  law  the 
words  *  restraint  of  trade '  had  a  generic  signification  which 
eml)raced  all  contracts  which  restrained  the  freedom  of  trade, 
wlu  f  her  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  that  all  such 
contracts  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  'every  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade?  I  think  a  brief  consideration  of  the  histor>' 
and  development  of  the  law  on  the  subject  wiW  not  only  establish 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  proposition,  but  also  demonstrate  that  the 
woids  'restraint  of  trade'  embrace  only  contracts  which  un- 
reasonably restrain  trade,  and,  therefore,  that  reasonable  con- 
tracts, although  they,  in  some  measure,  'restrain  trade,'  are  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  words." 

This  dissenting  opinion  is  important,  since  it  subsequently 
became  the  majority  opinion.  In  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Tobacco  cases  Justice  White  (then  Chief  Justice)  propounded 
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the  "  rule  of  reason/'  and  established  the  principle  that  only 
contracts,  etc.,  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  are  forbidden 
by  the  Sherman  Act. 

UNITED  STATES  V,  JOINT  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

This  case  grew  out  of  an  agreement  creating  an  association  to 
fix  rates  and  fares  on  competitive  interstate  traffic  cast  of  Chi* 
cago.  The  agreement,  to  whidi  some  thirty  raihoads  were  |>ar* 
ties,  expressly  declared  that  it  was  entered  into  only  to  establish 

and  maintain  reasonable  rates,  fares,  rulch,  and  rcguiaiions  on 
state  and  interstate  traffic,  and  that  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  managers  should  not  be  construed  to  permit  violation  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act  or  any  other  act  that  might  be 
applicable.  The  government  instituted  a  suit  in  equity  to 
have  the  agreement  declared  void,  and  to  enjoin  its  execution. 

The  railroads  in  their  defense  argued  that  the  Joint  Traffic 
AssodatioQ  was  fundamentally  diffemit  in  nature  from  the 
IVans-Missouri  Freight  Association;  that  the  former  was  not  in 
restraint  of  trade  at  all,  and  was  not  therefore  affected  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  to  the  effect  that  all  restraints,  feasonahle 
and  unreasonable,  were  illegal;  that  the  Sherman  Act,  as  it  had 
been  construed  in  the  Trans- Missouri  case,  was  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  decision  in  the  Trans- Missouri  case  should  be  recon- 
sidered by  the  Court.  In  none  of  these  positions  w  ere  they  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  proceeded  at  consider- 
able length  to  state  the  interpretation  which  it  had  put  on  the 
Anti-trust  Act.  It  referred  to  its  decision  in  Hopkins  t.  United 
States,  rendered  on  the  same  day.'  ''In  Hopkins  v.  United 
Siaks  ...  we  say  that  the  statute  applies  only  to  those  con- 
tracts whose  direct  and  immediate  effect  is  a  lestraint  upon 
interstate  cmnmerce,  and  that  to  treat  the  act  as  condemning  all 
agreements  under  which,  as  a  result,  the  cost  of  conducting  an 
interstate  commercial  business  may  be  increased,  would  enlarge 
the  application  of  the  act  far  beyoii  1  ihc  fair  meaning  of  the 
language  used.  The  effect  upon  interstate  commerce  must  not 

» 171  U.  S.  505-578  (October  24, 1898). 
*  171  U.  S,  578-604. 
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hv  indirect  or  incidental  only.  An  agreement  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  iegitimatc  business  of  an  individual  or 
coiporation,  with  no  purpose  to  thereby  affect  or  restrain  inter- 
state commerce,  and  which  does  not  directly  restrain  such 
conmieroe,  is  not,  as  we  think,  covered  by  the  act,  althotigh  the 
agreement  may  indirectly  and  remotely  affect  that  commerce. 
We  also  repeat  what  is  said  in  the  case  above  dted,  that  'the  act 
of  Congress  must  have  a  reasonable  construction,  or  else  there  < 
would  scarcely  be  an  a^^reement  or  contract  among  business  men 
that  could  not  be  said  to  haw,  iridircctly  or  remotely,  some 
bearing  upon  interstate  commerce,  and  possibly  to  restrain  it.' 
To  suppose,  as  is  assujiied  by  counsel,  that  the  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  is  to  render  illegal  most  business 
contracts  or  combinations,  however  indispensable  and  necessary 
they  may  be,  because,  as  they  assert,  they  all  restrain  trade  in 
some  remote  and  indirect  degree,  is  to  make  a  most  violent 
assumption  and  one  not  called  for  or  justified  by  the  decision 
mentioned,  or  by  any  other  decision  of  this  court"  ^ 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme- 
diate effect  of  competition  is  to  lower  rates,  and  thereby  to 
increase  the  demand  for  commodities,  the  suppKang  of  which 
increases  commerce,  and  an  agreement,  whose  first  and  direct 
effect  is  to  prevent  this  ])lay  of  competition,  restrains  instead  of 
promoting  trade  and  commerce.  Inasmuch  as  the  natural, 
direct,  and  necessary  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
was  to  prevent  any  competition  whatever  between  the  parties  to 
it  fca:  the  whole  time  of  its  existence,  it  was  illegal  and  void. 

From  this  opinion  Justices  White,  Gray,  and  Shiras  dissented, 
but  they  wrote  no  dissenting  ofunion.  Justice  McKenna,  who 
had  succeeded  Justice  Held,  took  no  part  in  the  deteiminatum 
of  the  case.  The  decision,  therefore,  was  5-3. 

AiyDYSTOV  Vm  AND  STEEL  COlfPANY  V.  T7NTTED  STATES  ' 

TItp  organiaation  and  nature  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  pool  (the 
Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company)  has  already  been  described.' 

*  171  U.  S.  568.   '  17$  U.  S.  211-248  (December  4, 1899).   '  See  p.  12. 
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The  government  mstituled  proceedings  against  this  pool,  and 
requested  the  court  to  dissolve  it  and  perpetually  to  enjoin  its 
members  from  transporting^  cast  iron  pipe  in  interstate  t  raji.^piir- 
tation  in  accordance  with  the  proxisions  of  the  agreement.  The 
lower  court  dismissed  the  ]>etition,^  but  wa?  reversed  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.^  Thereupon  the  Addyston  Company 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  defense  of  the  Addyston  Company  was  threefold:  first, 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  did 
not  include  the  general  power  to  prohibit  private  contnu:t8 
between  citizens,  even  though  such  contracts  resulted  in  a  direct 
and  substantia!  obstruction  to  or  regulation  of  that  conmierce; 
second,  that  cwn  ii  the  coml)ination  affected  interstate  com- 
merce, it  was  only  a  reasonable  restraint  upon  a  ruinous  comj^eti- 
tion  among  themselves:  and,  third,  that  the  agreement  had  no 
direct  relation  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  unanimous  decision,  set  aside  all 
these  daims.  With  respect  to  the  first  it  held  that  Congress 
under  its  grant  of  {x>wer  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  "may 
enact  such  lq|;is]ation  as  shall  declare  void  and  prohibit  the  per- 
fonnance  of  any  contract  between  individuals  or  corporations 
where  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  such  a  contract  will  be, 
when  carried  out,  to  directly,  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  to  other 
and  innocent  purposes,  regulate  to  any  substantial  extent  inter- 
stLitc  commerce.  .  .  .  We  do  not  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the 
projmsition  that  the  constitutional  }j;uaranty  liberty  to  the 
individual  to  enter  into  private  contracts  limits  the  power  of 
Congress  and  prevents  it  from  legislating  upon  the  subject  of 
contracts  of  the  class  mentioned.  ...  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  the  provision  regarding  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is,  to 
some  extent,  limited  by  the  commerce  chuse  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
comprises  the  right  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  citizen  from 
entering  into  those  private  contracts  which  directly  and  sub- 
stantially, and  not  merely  indirectly,  remotely,  hiddentally 

» 78  Fed.  Rep.  712.  '85  Fed.  Rep.  271. 
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and  collaterally,  regulate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  commerce 
among  the  States." 

The  second  objection,  that  the  restraint  upon  interstate 
commerce,  if  any,  was  reasonable  received  scant  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  Uie  Court  The  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ''show  condustvely,"  it  said, 
"  that  the  effect  of  the  combination  was  to  enhance  prices  beyond 
a  sum  which  was  reasonable/' 

With  rt'j^anl  lu  the  claim  ol  the  (k'tY-ndants  that  the  combma- 
tion  was  not  a  direct  restraint  on  interstate  commerce  the  Court 
said:  "the  direct  effect  of  the  agreement  or  combination  is  to 
regulate  interstate  conmierce,  and  the  case  is  therefore  not 
covered  by  that  of  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Company, 
supra.  .  .  .  The  direct  purpose  of  the  combination  in  the  iCn^A^ 
case  w  as  the  control  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  was  no 
combination  or  agreement,  in  terms,  regarding  the  future  disposi* 
tion  of  the  manufactured  artide;  nothing  looking  to  a  transaction 
in  the  nature  of  interstate  commerce.  .  .  .  The  case  was  decided 
upon  the  principle  that  a  combination  simply  to  control  manu- 
facture was  not  a  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  because  such  a 
contract  or  combination  did  not  directly  control  or  affect 
interstate  commerce,  but  that  contracts  for  the  sale  and 
transportation  to  other  States  of  specific  articles  were  proper 
subjects  for  regulation  because  they  did  form  part  of  such 
commerce. 

"We  think  the  case  now  before  us  involves  contracts  of  the 
nature  last  at)ove  mentioned,  not  inddentally  or  collaterally,  but 
as  a  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  combination  engaged  iti 
by  the  defendants.'* 

This  was  the  first  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the 
Kni^t  case  that  related  directly  to  an  industrial  oomlmiatioii. 
Though  it  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  numer- 
ous trusts  (the  trust  movement  had  already  reached  its  crest), 
nevertheless  it  stren^:^theried  the  Sherman  Act,  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  government  to  deal  with  the  trusts  alrcacly  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  it  undoubtedly  restrained  somewhat  the 
further  creation  of  trusts,  though  it  did  not  discourage  their 
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fonnation  entirely,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  quite  a  number 
were  oiganized  even  after  the  rendering  of  this  decision. 

B£M£NT  V.  NATIONAL  HAJIROW  COMPANY  * 

The  National  Harrow  Company  of  New  Jersey  owned  patents 
on  the  manufacture  of  'Afloat  q>ring  tooth  harrows."  It  and 
Bement  had  entered  into  contracts  whereundo*  Bement,  by 

observing  certain  conditions,  was  licensed  to  manufacture  and 
sell  these  impiements.  The  conditions  were,  in  part,  that  Be- 
ment would  maintain  the  prices  fixed  in  the  license,  and  would 
not  enpap^e  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  t  \  j)c  of  float  spring 
tooth  harrow  than  that  which  he  was  authorized  to  manufacture. 
The  National  Harrow  Company  claimed  that  Bement  had 
violated  the  contract;  and  it  brought  suit  to  reco\  er  damages, 
and  to  restrain  the  future  violation  thereof.  The  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  awarded  damages,  whereupon  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Bement  in  his  defense  argued  that  the  contracts  referred  to 
violated  the  Sherman  Act,  and  were  therefore  vend.  This,  said 
the  Court,  would  be  a  good  defense,  if  true.  The  question  before 
the  Court  was,  therefore,  did  the  temis  of  the  license  contracts 
violate  the  law?  In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question  the 
Court  stated  that  the  most  material  fact  to  be  noted  was  that  the 
agreements  concerned  articles  protected  by  letters  patent.  The 
National  Harrow  Company  was  the  absolute  owner  of  the  letters 
patent  relating  to  the  float  spring  tooth  harrow  business.  "It 
was,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  monopoly  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  statutes  of  Congress.  An  owner  of  a  patent 
has  the  right  to  sell  it  or  to  keep  It;  to  manufacture  the  article 
himself  or  to  license  others  to  manufacture  it;  to  seQ  such  artide 
himself  or  to  authorize  others  to  sell  it  .  .  .  The  genera)  rule  is 
absolute  freedom  in  the  use  or  sale  of  rights  under  the  patent 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  verj-  object  of  these  laws  is  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  rule  is,  with  few  exceptions,  that  any  conditions 
which  arc  not  in  their  very  nature  illegal  with  regard  to  this  kind 

*  i$6  U.  S.  70-Q5  (May  iq,  1903).  Justices  Harlan,  Giay,  and  White  did 
not  participate  in  this  decision. 
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of  property,  Imposed  by  the  patentee  and  agreed  to  by  the 
licensee  for  the  right  to  manufacture  or  use  or  sell  the  article,  will 
be  upheld  by  the  courts.  The  fact  that  the  conditions  in  the 
contracts  keep  up  the  monopoly  or  fix  prices  does  not  render 
them  illegal." 

The  contention  had  been  made  that  the  contracts  did  not 
affect  inttrsiatc  coiini^erce.  But,  said  the  Court,  the  contracts 
plainly  looked  not  only  to  the  manufacture  of  these  harrows  in 
Michigan,  but  to  their  sale  throughout  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
they  determined  the  price  at  which  the  article  was  to  be  sold 
throughout  the  country.  Interstate  commerce  being  involved, 
were  the  contracts  illegal?  The  Court  answered  in  the  negative. 
"It  is  true/'  it  said,  that  it  has  been  held  by  this  court  that  the 
act  included  any  restramt  of  commerce,  whether  reasonable  or 
unreasonable.  .  .  .  But  that  statute  clearly  does  not  refer  to 
that  kind  of  a  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  which  may  arise 
from  reasonable  and  legal  conditions  imposed  upon  the  assignee 
or  licensee  of  a  patent  by  the  owner  thereof,  restricting  the  terms 
upon  w  hidi  the  article  may  be  used  and  the  price  to  be  demanded 
therefor.  Such  a  construction  of  the  act  we  have  no  doubt  was 
never  conUmpiatcd  by  its  framcrs." 

The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  an  imphcation  that  its  decision 
might  have  been  different  were  it  established  that  there  was  a 
general  combination  among  the  dealers  in  patented  harrows  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  price  of  such  harrows.^  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  no  such  combination  had  been  established,  its  decision 
was  based  on  the  legality  of  the  q)edfic  contracts  presented  to  it 
for  its  consideration. 

NOKIHESN  SECUSITIES  COUPAHY  9.  U24ITE]>  STATES  ^ 

The  Northern  Securities  Company  was  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  in  November,  1901,  to  brinf?  under  a  common  control  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  ihv  Great  Vorthern  Railway, 
two  parallel  and  competing  lines  in  the  Northwest.  The  North- 
em  Securities  Company  was  to  be  a  holding  company;  and  it 
shortly  acquired,  by  giving  its  own  stock  in  exchange,  more  than 

*  Cr.  2a6  U.  S.  48.  *  193  U.  S.  197^411  (March  14, 1904). 
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nine-teaths  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  more  than 
three>fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Great  Northern.  The  natural 
effect  of  this  arrangement  undoubtedly  would  have  been  to  end 
the  competition  between  these  two  railroads;  the  foimer  stock- 
holders in  the  two  roads,  as  common  stockholders  in  the  holding 
company,  would  have  been  interested  in  preventing  competition, 
and  they  would  have  chosen  as  directors  men  who  would  carry 
out  their  wishes  in  this  malter.  The  govcmnKiU,  Uicreforc, 
instituted  a  suit  in  equity  (Marcli  lo,  T902)  to  have  the  North- 
em  Securities  Com|)any  tli>M)lvt'(l  iis  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  interstate  commcr(  e,  and  the  railway  stocks  held  by  it  re-  , 
turned.  It  charged  that  if  this  combination  were  not  declared 
illegal,  the  efToris  of  the  national  government  to  preserve  to  the 
pe(^le  the  benefits  of  free  competition  among  interstate  railways 
wouM  prove  unavailing;  in  fact,  that  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  might  be  consolidated  into  one  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  sustamed  the  decree 
of  the  lower  court  ordering  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
dissolved.'  It  said,  "No  scheme  or  device  could  more  certainly 
come  within  ilie  words  of  the  act — *  combination  in  the  forn:  of  a 
trust  or  otherwise  ...  in  restraint  of  commerce  amonf^  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nation/ — or  could  more  etTec- 
tively  and  certainly  suppress  free  competition  between  the 
constituent  companies.  This  combination  is,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  a  'trust';  but  if  not,  it  is  a  comlnnatiou  in  resiraiiU 
of  iiUerstaU  and  iniemaUand  commerce;  and  that  is  enough  to 
bring  it  under  the  condemnation  of  the  act." 

The  Court  in  this  connection  took  occasion  to  summarize  the 
earlier  cases  arising  under  the  anti-trust  act  which  had  received 
consideration  at  its  hands.  It  pointed  out  that  from  these 
earlier  decisions  certain  propositions  heiinni;  on  tlie  present 
case  were  plainly  deducible.  These  propositions,  stating  in  a 
nutshell  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  interpreted  up  to 
that  time,  were: 

''That  although  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Anti-Trust 

>  The  minority  filed  a  long  dissenting  opinion,  written  in  part  by  Justice 
White  uid  in  part  by  Justice  Holmes.  193  tJ.  S.  364-411. 
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Act  has  no  reference  to  the  mere  manufacture  or  production  o£ 
articles  or  oommodities  within  the  limits  o!  the  several  States, 
it  does  embrace  and  declare  to  be  illegal  every  contract,  com- 
bination or  conspuacy,  in  whatever  form,  of  whatever  nature, 
and  whoever  may  be  parties  to  it,  which  directly  or  necessarily 
operates  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  severe 
States  or  wUk  foreign  noHms; 

"  That  the  act  is  not  limited  to  restraints  of  interstate  and 
international  tra<le  or  commerce  that  are  unreasonable  in  their 
nature,  but  embraces  all  direct  restraints  imposed  by  any  combi- 
nation, cnn<[>imry  or  monopoly  u[K>n  such  trade  or  commerce; 

"  That  railroad  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  or  international 
trade  or  commerce  are  embraced  by  the  act; 

"  That  combinations  even  among  prtpole  manufacturers  or 
dealers  whereby  inierstak  or  inkmaiMnal  commerce  is  restrained 
are  equally  embraced  by  the  act; 

"  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  rtiUs  by  which 
inUrsUUe  and  intemaUonal  commerce  shall  be  governed,  and, 
by  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  has  prescribed  the  rule  of  free  competi- 
tion  among  those  engaged  in  such  commerce; 

That  evt  ry  combination  or  conspiracy  which  would  extinguish 
competition  between  othenvise  conii>eting  railroads  engaged  in 
inlfrslaic  trade  or  commerce,  and  wnich  would  in  that  way  re- 
strain such  trade  or  commerce,  is  made  illegal  by  the  act; 

**  That  the  natural  effect  of  competition  is  to  increase  com- 
merce, and  an  agreement  whose  direct  effect  is  to  prevent  this 
play  of  competition  restrains  instead  of  promotes  trade  and 
commerce; 

"That  to  vitiate  a  combination,  such  as  the  act  of  Congress 
condemns,  it  need  not  be  shown  that  the  combhiation,  in  fact, 
results  or  will  result  in  a  total  suppression  of  trade  or  in  a  com- 
plete nu>nop()ly,  l)ut  it  is  only  essential  to  show  that  by  its 
necessiiry  operation  it  tends  lo  restrain  interstate  or  intt-rna- 
lii)nal  trade  or  commerce  or  tend>  lo  create  a  monopoly  in  suth 
trade  or  commerce  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages 
that  flow  from  free  competition; 

"  That  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty  of  contract  does 
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not  prevent  Congress  from  prescribing  the  rule  of  free  comprti- 
tion  for  tho?e  enf]^ged  in  inkrsiate  and  ifitrrrmtionui  ronimerce.  "  ^ 
The  recognition  of  these  principles,  said  the  Court,  must  lead 
us  to  giant  the  relief  asked  for  l^y  the  govemment  unless  the 
special  objections  raised  by  the  defendants  to  the  application  of 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  present  case  are  substantial.  These 
objections  in  part  were:  the  Kortbem  Securities  Company  was 
a  state  corporation  authorized  to  acquire  stock,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  Act  against  it  would  be  an  unauthorized 
interference  by  the  national  government  with  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  states  crt'aiin<,'  il  and  its  subsidiary'  railway  com- 
panies; that  so  far  as  Ihc  ]  )(>\N  cr  of  Congress  was  concerned, 
citizens  or  state  corporations  might  dispose  of  their  property 
and  invest  their  money  in  any  wvly  they  chose;  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  would  lead  to  business  disaster,  and 
widespread  financial  ruin.  All  these  objections  were  considered 
and  dismissed  by  the  Court.  The  Anti- trust  Act,  it  said,  has 
been  construed  as  forbidding  any  combination  ^^ch  by  its 
necessary  operation  destroys  or  restricts  free  competition  among 
those  engaged  m  interstate  commerce;  in  other  words,  that  to 
destroy  or  restrict  free  competition  in  interstate  commerce  was 
to  restrain  such  commerce.  Simply  because  a  state  allows  con- 
solidation, it  does  not  follow  lluiL  the  ^tockholders  of  two  or 
more  stale  railroad  corporations,  having  competing  lines  and 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  could  lawfully  combine  and 
form  a  distinct  corporation  to  hold  the  stock  of  the  constituent 
corporations,  and,  by  destroying  competition  between  them,  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  restrain  commerce  among  the 
states  and  with  foreign  nations.  *'No  State  can,  by  merely 
creating  a  corporation,  or  in  any  other  mode,  project  its  author- 
ity into  other  States,  and  across  the  continent,  so  as  to  prevent 
Congress  from  exertmg  the  power  it  possesses  under  the  Om- 
stitution  over  interstate  and  international  commerce,  or  so  as  to 
exempt  its  corj^oration  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from 
obedience  to  any  rule  lawfulU'  estal)lishcd  by  Congress  for  such 
commerce.  .  •  .  Every  corporation  created  by  a  State  is  nec- 
*  X93  U.  S.  331-^2.  Italics  ore  the  Court's. 
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essarily  subject  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  ..."  and  "the 
court  may  make  any  order  necessary  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
solution or  suppression  ol  an  illegal  combination  that  nstrains 
interstate  commerce.  ..."  The  affirmance  of  the  judgment 
below  will  mean  that  no  device,  "however  skilfully  sudi  device 
may  have  been  contrived,  and  no  combination,  by  whomsoever 
formed,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  if 
such  device  or  combination  by  its  operation  directly  restrains 
commerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations  in  violation 
of  the  act  of  Congress, " 

The  Supreme  Court  therefore  sustained  the  decree  of  the  lower 
court.  The  Northern  Securities  Company  was  enjoined  from 
voting  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  pompany,  and  the  laihxMul  com- 
panies were  enjoined  from  pa^g  any  dividends  on  such  stock 
to  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  But  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  might  return  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  respectively,  the  stock  of  these  roads  held  by 
it;  or  it  might  transfer  the  stocks  of  these  railroad  companies 
to  its  own  shareholders.' 

This  decision  was  of  capital  hnportance  in  the  interpretation! 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  since  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a! 
holding  company  was  attacked  as  a  combination  in  restraint  ot^ 
trade.    But  it  was  of  equal  importance  in  its  influence  upon 
economic  conditions.  It  gave  a  dedded  set-back  to  the  use  of 
the  holding  company  device  in  the  organization  of  trusts;  and  it 
greatly  encouraged  the  federal  govenunent  in  instituting  pro* 
ceedings  against  them. 

SWIFT  AND  COHPANY  0.  TJNITED  STATES  ^ 

ITiis  was  a  bill  in  equity  against  Swift  and  Company,  Armour 
and  Company,  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Nelson  Morris  and 
Company,  Schwarzchild  and  Sulzberger,  Hammond  Tacking 

^  For  a  later  decuion  of  the  Supieme  Court  appraviog  the  plan  of  diiaolii- 
tkm  agieed  upon,  see  Harriman  v,  Northem  S^uiities  OMnpany,  197  U.  S. 
344-299. 

*  196  U.  S.  37S-4M  (January  30, 1905)* 
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Company,  and  G.  H.  Hammond  Company,  controlling  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  fresh  meats.*  The  bill  charged  a 
combination  of  a  dominant  projjortion  of  the  packers  throughout 
the  United  States  not  to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  live  stock 
markets  of  the  different  states,  except  perfunctorily  and  with- 
out good  faith,  thus  securing  the  live  stock  at  less  than  com- 
petitive prices;  a  combination  to  bid  up  prices  for  a  few  days  in 
Older  to  induce  the  cattle  men  to  send  their  stock  to  the  stock- 
yards;  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  to  dealers 
throughout  the  states,  these  prices  being  effected  by  secret 
periodical  meetings  and  maintained  by  a  restriction  of  ship>- 
ments,  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rule  for  the  giving  of 
credit,  and  by  the  keeping  of  a  black  list  of  delinquents;  a  com- 
bination to  make  uniform  and  imj)roj)cr  charges  for  cartage; 
and,  finally,  to  get  less  than  lawful  rates  from  the  railroads  to 
the  exclusion  of  shippers.  It  was  further  charged  that  because 
of  the  consequent  inability  of  competitors  to  continue  in  com- 
merce, the  defendants  had  monopolized  the  commerce  in  live 
stock  and  fresh  meats  among  the  states.  The  government 
prayed  for  an  injunction  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort.  The 
Circuit  Court  upheld  the  government;  and  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  defendants  from  entering  into  a  combination, 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  from  employing  any  of  the 
aforesaid  de\'ices,  or  any  other  method  or  device,  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  which  was  to  restrain  commerce.^  The  defendaiUs 
thereu])()n  a|)f)ealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  without  success. 
The  Court  unanui^ously  held  that  an  illegal  combination  had 
been  shown;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  combination  on  inter- 
state commerce  was  direct,  and  not  accidental,  secondary,  or 
remote.  The  case  was  to  be  distinguished  from  United  States 
9.  £.  C.  Knight  Company.  In  the  Knight  case  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  combination  was  manufacture,  and  the  direct 
object  was  mono}x)Iy  within  a  state.  However  likely  it  was  that 
monopoly  of  commerce  among  the  states  in  sugar  would  follow 
from  the  agreement  entered  into,  such  was  not  a  necessary 

*  IV  tition  in  United  States  i  .  Swift  and  Company,  pp.  1,4. 
'  The  injunction  is  quoted  in  196  U.  S.  393. 
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consequence,  nor  a  piimaiy  end.  But  In  this  case  the  subject- 
matter  was  sales,  and  the  very  point  of  the  combination  was  to 
restrain  and  monopolize  commerce  among  the  states  in  respect 
of  such  sales.  The  Supreme  Court  therefore  affirmed  the  injunc- 
tion, except  thcit  It  urdered  the  elimination  therefrom  of  the 
words  "or  by  any  other  nuiliod  or  device,  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  which  is  to  restrain  commerce  a.>  aforesaid."  The 
specific  devices  mentioned  in  the  bill  st(X)d  prohibited,  but  the 
Court  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  issue  a  general  in- 
junction against  all  possible  breaches  of  the  law,  since  that 
would  put  the  whole  conduct  of  the  defendant's  business  at  the 
peril  of  a  summons  for  contempt. 

LOEWB  9.  lAWLOR  ' 

Mr.  Loewe,  a  manufacturer  of  hats  at  I)anbur>%  Coniuct  i(  ut, 
and  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  Uie  sale  of  his  hats, 
operated  an  open  shop.  The  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  a 
labor  organization,  forming  a  part  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  demanded  that  Mr.  Loewe  employ  union  labor  ex- 
elusive^,  that  is,  convert  his  plant  into  a  closed  shop.  Upon 
his  refusal  the  United  Hatters  went  on  strike,  and  instituted  a 
boycott  against  the  hats  manufactured  by  Mr.  Loewe.  ^ding 
it  difficult  to  dispose  of  his  product  in  uiterstate  commerce,  Mr. 
Loewe  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Lawlor  and  the  United 
HulLeis  of  North  Auitrica  ior  the  recovery  of  tiiree-luld  damages 
under  section  seven  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  (jiK  -  lion  before  the  Court  was  whether  upon  the  facts 
averred  and  admitted  an  action  could  be  maintained.  The 
Court  in  an  unanimous  decision  held  that  it  could.  The  Sher- 
man Act,  it  said,  "prohibits  any  combination  whatever  to  secure 
action  which  essentially  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  or  restricts,  in  that  regard,  the  liberty  of  a 
trader  to  engage  in  business,''  and  the  combination  described 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  used  in  the  act.  The 

1  ao8  U.  S.  274-309  (Pebniaiy  3, 1908). 
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Supreme  Court  therefore  remanded  the  cause  to  the  lower 
court  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  and  the  amount 
of  the  damages  to  be  awarded. 

THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY  ET  AL.  V.  THE 

UNTIED  STATES  ' 

The  government  brouj^ht  suit  on  November  15,  1906,  against 
tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  (the  holding  com- 
pany), seventy  subsidiary  corporations,  and  seven  individual 
defendants,  charging  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
Circuit  Court  in  an  unanimous  decision  on  November  20, 
1909,  held  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  section  one  and  a  monopoly 
in  violation  of  section  two  of  the  anti-trust  act,  but  it  ordered 
the  bill  against  thirty-thiee  of  the  corporate  defendants  dis- 
missed, since  it  had  not  been  proven  that  they  were  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  combination.  The  Circuit  Court  thereupon 
issued  a  decree,^  which  provided  (substantially  in  the  Court's 
language) : 

Section  5.  That  the  Standartl  Oil  Company,  its  directors, 
officers,  agents,  sen'ants,  and  employees,  are  enjoined  from 
voting  any  of  the  ^t<  K  k  in  any  of  the  thirty-seven  companies 
named  in  section  two  of  the  decree,  and  from  exercising  or 
attempting  to  exercise  any  control  or  influence  over  the  acts 
of  these  subsidiary'  companies  by  virtue  of  its  holding  of  their 
stock.  And  the  subsidiary  companies,  their  officers,  etc.,  are 
enjoined  from  paying  any  dividends  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  and  from  pennitting  the  latter  to  vote  any 
stodc  in,  or  dhiect  the  policy  of  any  of  thsm,  **  But  the  defend- 
ants are  not  prohibited  by  this  decree  from  disHbuiing  ratdtiy 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  principal  company  the  shares  to  which 
they  are  equital)ly  entitled  in  the  stocks  of  the  defendant  cor- 
porations that  art'  jiurties  to  the  combination.'" 

Section  6.  That  the  defendants  named  in  section  two  of  the 
decree,  their  officers,  etc.,  are  enjoined  from  continuing  the  com- 

« 321  U.  S.  1-106  (May  15, 1911).  •  173  Fed.  R«p.  i97-«»» 

*  Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 
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bination  adjudged  illegal,  and  iiom  entering  into  any  like  oom- 
bination  or  conspiracy,  the  effect  of  whidi  is,  or  will  be^  to  re- 
strain commerce  in  petroleum  or  its  products  among  the  States, 

etc.,  or  to  prolong  the  unlawful  monopoly  of  such  commerce 
possessed  by  defendants,  either  (i)  by  the  use  of  liquidating 
certificates;  by  i)l;icirig  the  control  of  any  of  said  corporations 
in  a  trustee;  by  c  iiusinf^  its  stoc  k  or  property  to  be  held  by  others 
than  its  equitable  owners;  or  by  any  siniilar  device;  or  (2)  by 
making  any  express  or  implied  agreement  together,  like  that 
adjudged  illegal,  relative  to  the  control  or  management  of  any 
of  said  corporations,  or  the  price  or  teims  of  purchase,  or  of 
sale,  or  the  rates  of  tran^rtation,  of  petroleum  or  its  products 
in  interstate  or  international  oommerce,  or  relative  to  the  quan- 
tities thereof  purchased,  sold,  transpcMted,  or  manufactured 
by  any  of  said  corporations,  which  will  have  a  like  effect  in 
restraint  of  commerce  to  that  of  the  combination  the  operation 
of  which  is  hereby  enjoined. 

Section  7.  T  he  defendants  iiiuiied  in  section  two  are  enjoined, 
until  the  di-con  tin  nance  of  the  operation  of  the  illegal  combina- 
tion, from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce. 

Section  9.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  its 
entiy  if  no  appeal  is  taken  from  it;  and  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  it 
shall  take  effect,  unless  reversed  or  modified,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal. 

The  Standard  OO  Company  of  New  Jers^,  thuty-three  of 
the  thuty-seven  other  coiporate  defendants,  and  the  seven  in- 
dividual  defendants  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  Court  in  March,  1910,  but  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  Justice  Moody,  and  the  death  of  Jus- 
tice Brewer  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  case  was  reargued 
in  January,  1911.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  rendered  on 
May  15,  1911. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  approaching  the  problem  raised  by 
the  case  pointed  out  that  the  views  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
suit  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Shennan  Act  and  as  to  the  facts 
were  as  "  wide  apart  as  the  poles."  But  since  both  agreed  that 
the  controversy  in  its  every  aspect  was  controlled  by  a  correct 
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conception  of  tlie  meaning  of  sections  one  and  two  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  Court  proposed  to  consider  first  of  all  the  text 
of  these  sections  of  the  act,  and  its  meaning  io  the  light  of  the 
conmum  law  and  the  law  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption. 

Hie  first  section  of  the  Sherman  Act  deals  with  restnunt  of 
trade»  and  the  second  with  attempts  to  monopolize,  and  monopo- 
lization. The  Court,  guided  by  the  principle  that  words  which 

had  a  well-known  meaning  at  common  law  or  in  Ihc  law  of  this 
country  were  presumed  to  have  been  used  in  that  sense  in  a 
statute  unless  the  context  compelletl  lo  the  contrarj',  reviewed 
briefly  certain  indisputable  propositions  already  establishcxi  by 
the  English  »nd  American  law  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Shennan  Act.  It  then  concluded  with  respect  to  the  first  sec- 
tion: That  the  context  manifests  that  the  statute  was  drawn 
in  the  light  of  the  existmg  practical  conception  of  the  law  of 
restraint  of  trade;  that  in  view  the  many  new  fonns  of  con- 
tracts and  combinations  which  were  being  evolved  from  exist- 
ing economic  conditions  it  was  deemed  essential  by  an  all- 
embracing  enumeration  to  make  sure  that  no  form  of  contmct 
or  combination  by  which  an  undue  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  was  brought  about  could  save  such  restraint 
from  condemnation;  that  the  statute  under  this  view  c\ndenced 
the  intent  not  to  restrain  the  right  to  make  contracts,  whether 
resulting  from  combination  or  otherwise,  which  did  not  unduly 
restrain  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce;  that  as  the  contracts 
or  acts  embraced  in  the  provision  were  not  expressly  defined, 
it  inevitably  followed  that  the  provision  necessurily  called  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  which  required  that  some  standard 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  whether 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  statute  had  or  had  not  in  any 
given  case  l)een  violated;  that,  Uuis  not  specifying,  but  indubit- 
ably contemplating  and  requirincj  a  hUiiulard,  it  was  intended 
that  the  standard  of  reason  '  which  had  l)een  aj^plied  at  the  com- 
mon law  and  in  this  country  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  the 
character  embraced  by  the  statute,  was  intended  to  be  the 

1  Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 
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measure  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  in  a  given 
case  a  particular  act  had  or  had  not  brought  about  the  wrong 
against  which  the  statute  provided. 

With  respect  to  the  second  section  a  consideration  of  the  text 
served  to  establish,  said  the  Court,  that  this  section  was  intended 
to  supplement  the  first,  and  to  make  sure  that  by  no  possible 
guise  could  the  public  policy  embodied  in  the  first  section  be 
frustrated  or  evaded.  The  words  "  to  monopolize"  reach  every 
act  bringing  about  the  prohibited  results.  The  ambitjuily,  if 
any,  is  involved  in  determiriiTii^  what  is  intendeti  by  monnpolize. 
But  this  ambiguity  is  readily  dispelled,  said  the  Court,  in  the 
light  of  the  previous  history  of  the  law  of  restraint  of  trade  to 
whidi  we  have  referred,  and  the  indication  which  it  gives  of  the 
practical  evolution  by  which  m<mopoly  and  the  acts  which  pro- 
duce the  same  result  as  monopoly,  that  is,  an  undue  restraint 
ol  the  course  of  trade,  all  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  restraint  of 
trade.  In  other  words,  having  by  the  first  section  forbidden  all 
means  of  monopolizing  trade,  that  is,  unduly  restraining  it  by 
means  of  every  contract,  combination,  etc.,  the  second  section 
seeks,  if  possible,  to  make  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  all  the  more 
complete  and  perfect  by  embracing  all  attenii)ts  to  reach  the 
end  prohibited  l)y  the  first  section,  that  is,  restraints  of  trade, 
by  any  attempt  to  monopolize,  even  though  the  acts  by  which 
such  results  are  attempted  to  be  brought  about  be  not  embraced 
within  the  general  enumeration  of  the  first  section.  And,  of 
course,  when  the  sec(md  section  is  thus  harmonized  with  and 
made,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  the  complement  of  the  first, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  criterion  to  be  resorted  to  m  any 
given  case  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  violations  of 
the  section  have  been  committed,  is  the  rule  of  reason  *  guided 
by  the  established  law  and  by  the  i)lain  duty  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  act,  and  thus  the  public  policy  which  its  restric- 
tions were  obviously  enacted  to  subserve. 

While  the  meaning  of  sections  one  and  two  thus  seemed  clear 
to  the  Court,  it  proposed,  before  applying  its  interpretation,  to 
consider  the  contentions  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendants,  which 
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would  give  a  difierent  significaoce  to  the  act  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Court. 

The  fundamental  contention  of  the  government  was  that  the 
language  of  the  statute  embraced  eveiy  contract^  combination^ 
etc.,  in  lestraint  of  tiade,  and  hence  kf t  no  room  for  judgment 
It  held  further  that  this  was  the  mterpretation  that  had  been 
placed  upon  the  act  by  the  Court,  notably  m  the  freight  assocui" 
tion  cases.  In  reply  the  Court  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  the  opinion  in  lach  of  the  freight  association  tascs 
general  !aiiguag<-  was  made  use  of,  which,  when  separated  from 
its  I  on  lex  I,  would  just  if)-  the  conrlu-^ion  that  it  was  decided 
liiat  reason  could  not  be  resorted  to  lor  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  acts  complained  of  were  within  the  statute.  Yet 
it  was  also  true  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  contract 
or  agreement  in  each  case  was  f uUy  referred  to,  and  suggestuxis 
as  to  their  unreasonableness  pointed  out,  in  order  to  indicate 
^.Xhat  they  were  withm  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute.  That  the 
cases  rdied  upon  did  not,  when  ri^tly  construed,  sustam  the 
doctrine  contended  for  was  established,  it  held,  by  all  of  the 
numerous  decisions  of  this  court  which  have  applied  and  en- 
forced till'  ant  i- 1  rust  act,  since  they  all  in  the  very  nature  of 
!  things  rest  upon  the  premise  that  reason  was  the  ijuide  by  which 
'  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  in  every  case  ini  crpreted.  Indeed 
in  Hopkins  v.  United  States,  decided  after  the  Trans- Missouri 
Freight  Association  case,  but  before  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion case,  the  Court  said,  "to  treat  as  condemned  by  the  act  all 
agreements  under  which,  as  a  result,  the  cost  of  conducting  an 
interstate  commercial  busmess  may  be  increased  would  enlarge 
the  application  of  the  act  far  beyond  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
language  used.  There  must  be  some  direct  and  immediate 
effect  upon  interstate  cmmerce  in  order  to  come  within  the 
act."  And  "if  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  in 
all  cases  whether  ever>'  contract,  combination,  etc.,  is  a  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  intendment  of  tin  law,  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
effect  of  the  acts  involved,  tiien  oi  tuurse  the  nile  of  reason  l)e- 
comes  the  guide,  and  the  construction  which  we  have  given  the 
statute,  instead  of  being  refuted  by  the  cases  relied  upon,  is  by 
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those  cases  demonstrated  to  be  correct/)  In  other  words,  the 
rule  of  reason  and  the  result  of  the  tesfas  to  direct  and  indirect 
in  their  ultimate  aspect  come  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
"in  order  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  wanting  in  frankness, 
we  say  that  in  so  far,  however,  as  by  separating  the  general 
language  used  In  the  opinions  in  the  Freight  A  ssociaH&n  and  Joint 
Traffic  cases  from  the  context  and  the  subject  and  parlies  with 
winch  the  cases  were  concerned,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
lan^juage  referred  to  conflirts  with  the  construction  which  we 
give  the  statute,  they  are  necessarily  now  limited  and  qualified."  * 

The  contentions  of  the  defendants  were  fundamentally: 
first,  that  the  act  could  not  be  constitutionally  applied  to  the 
case  before  the  court,  since  this  would  result  in  extending  the 
power  of  Congress  over  mere  questions  of  production  within 
the  states;  and,  second,  that  the  act  could  not  be  applied  without 
unpairing  rights  of  property  and  destroying  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract or  trade,  which  were  protected  by  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  due  process  of  law.  Tlie  first  contention,  said  the 
Court,  is  foreclosed  by  the  numerous  decisions  since  the  Kniglu 
case;  1111(1  the  second  assumes  that  reason  may  not  be  resorted 
to  in  applying  the  statute,  and  that  therefore  the  right  to  con- 
tract is  unreasonably  restricted.  But  since  we  have  pointed  out 
that  reason  may  be  resorted  to,  the  proposition  based  on  an  un* 
sound  assumption  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act  having  been  set  forth,  what 
was  the  status  under  this  act  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
The  establi^ed  facts,  said  the  Court,  demonstrate  the  illegality 
of  the  combinatian  before  us;  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not 
only  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  a  combination  in 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  It  turned  next,  therefore,  to 
a  consideration  of  the  reiiKily  to  be  applied. 

Ordinarily,  said  the  Court,  ad^uate  relief  against  acts  done 
in  violation  of  the  statute  would  result  from  restraining  the  doing 
of  such  acts  in  the  future.  But  in  a  case  like  tliis  where  there 
eidsts  not  only  a  continued  attempt  to  monopolize,  but  also  % 
monopolization,  the  duty  to  enforce  the  statute  requires  the 
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application  of  broader  remedies.  The  essential  remedies  are: 
first,  to  forbid  the  doing  in  the  future  of  acts  violative  of  the 
statute;  and,  second,  the  exertion  of  such  measure  of  rehef  as 
will  effectually  dissolve  the  illegal  combination.  The  Court 
then  proceeded  as  a  means  of  determining  the  relief  to  be  granted 
to  consider  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Circuit  Court.  The  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  is  given  on  page  406,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  decree  of  the 
lower  court  except  in  certain  {urliculars.  Il  held,  first,  that  ihe 
interests  involved  were  so  vast  that  the  defendants  siujuld  l)e 
allowed  six  months  to  carry  out  the  decree,  instead  of  only- 
thirty  days.  Second,  it  thought  tliat  section  seven  of  the  decree, 
forbidding  interstate  commerce  to  the  New  Jersey  corporation 
and  its  subsidiary  companies  until  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination, migbt  work  serious  injury  to  the  public,  and  should 
not  have  been  awarded.  And,  finally,  the  Supreme  Court 
construed  section  six  of  the  decree  as  restraining  the  stockholders 
or  the  corporations,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  comtnnation, 
from,  by  any  device  whatever,  recreating,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  illegal  combination,  but  not  as  depriving;  them  of  the  power 
to  make  normal  and  lawful  contracts  or  agreements.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  dissolution  some  of  the  separate  pipe-line  com- 
panies might  desire  to  combine  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line. 
Such  action,  Uie  Court  held,  would  not  be  re[)ugnant  to  the  act, 
yet  it  might  be  deemed  to  have  been  restrained  by  the  decree  of 
the  court  below.  Section  six  was  therefore  modified  to  permit 
such  lawful  arrangements.  As  thus  modified  the  decree  was 
affirmed,  and  the  court  below  was  aUowed  to  retain  jurisdiction 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  compel  compliance  in  eveiy  respect 
with  its  decree.' 

The  decision  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  unlawful 
was  a  unanimous  one,  but  Justice  Harlan  filed  a  separate  opin- 
ion dissenting  from  certain  parts  of  the  decision,  particularly  the 
enunciation  of  the  "rule  of  reason."  Relentlessly  he  cited  from 

^The  decree  of  the  Cireiut  Court,  modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  filed  July  20,  tqii;  and  may  be  found  in  Deaeea 
and  Judgments  in  Federal  Anti<Tni«t  Cases,  pp.  136*144. 
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fonner  decisions  of  the  Courts  particularly  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  case  and  the  Joint  Traffic  case,  passages  indicating  that 
the  Court  had  substantially  modified  its  fonner  position.'  The 
Court,  said  Justice  Harlan,  now  says  to  those  who  object  to 
all  legislative  prohibition  of  contracts,  combinations,  and  trusts 
in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  "you  may  now  restrain  such 
commerce,  jjro\  idcd  you  are  reasonable  about  it;  only  take  care 
that  the  restraint  is  not  undue."  *  As  the  result  oi  this  upsetting 
of  the  long-settled  inteq^retation  of  the  act  we  ^all  doubtless 
have,  he  said,  in  cases  without  number,  the  constantly  recurring 
inquiry— difjictdt  to  solve  by  proofs — whether  the  particular  con- 
tract, combination,  or  trust  involved  in  each  case  is  or  is  not  an 
"unreasonable"  or  "undue"  restraint  of  trade.  But  more 
dangerous  in  his  opinion  was  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  thb  case  represented  judicial  legislation, — a  usurpation 
of  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  l^islative  branch  of  the 
government  Justice  Harlan  held  that  the  Court  had  done  in 
this  case  exactly  what  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  case  it  had 
refused  to  do;  that  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  case  the  Court 
had  held  that  the  act  prohibited  every  contract,  etc.,  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  to  read  into  the  act  the  word  "unreasonable" 
would  be  an  act  of  judicial  legislation;  and  this  they  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  do.  The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  by 
interpretation  of  a  statute  has  changed,  he  said,  the  public  policy 
adopted  by  Congress,— e  proceeding  that  might  well  cause 
some  alarm  for  the  integrity  of  our  institutions.^ 

UNITED  STATES  V.  AMERICAN  TOBACCX)  COMPANY;  AMEiUCAN 
TOBACXX)  COMPANY  fr.  UNITED  STATES  ' 

The  suit  asrainst  the  tobacco  trust  was  brought  on  July  10, 
1907.  The  defendants  were  twenty-nine  individuals,  sixty-hve 

'  In  sjxakin^  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  cases  Judge  Peter 
Grosscup  said,  "  It  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  to  say  that  the  court  has  not 
turned  upon  itself.  What  the  cxNirt  foaiteen  yeais  ago  said  was  not  in  tbe 
acttheoourtnowsay    intheacL"  (North  American  Review^  194*  P<  3-) 

'  Italics  are  Justice  Harlan's.  *  aax  U.  S.  83, 105. 

*  Italics  supplied  by  the  author.       *  Ibid.,  106-193  (May  29, 191 1.) 
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American  corporations,  and  two  English  corpora t ion 'i.  For 
convenience  the  corporate  defendants  were  classified  by  the 
upper  onirt  as  follows:  the  .\meiican  Tobacco  Company  (a 
corporation  oi^^anized  in  New  Jersey  in  1904  to  merge  the  prop- 
erties foimerly  controlled  through  the  Consolidated  Tobacco 
Company,  a  holding  company)  was  called  the  piunaiy  defend* 
ant;  the  American  Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany, the  American  Stogie  Company,  the  MacAndrews  and 
Forbes  Company,  and  the  Conley  Foil  Company  were  called  the 
accessory  defendants;  the  remaining  fifty-nine  American  cor- 
poraliuns,  the  subsidiary  defendaiUs,  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Comi>any  and  the  British- American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
English  corporations.  The  bill  chained  that  the  defendants, 
individual  and  corporate,  constituted  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  in  violation  of  section 
one  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  a  monopolization  of  such  trade  in 
violation  of  section  two.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
rendered  on  November  7, 1908,  was  fovorable  to  the  govenunent, 
though  one  of  the  four  judges  dissented.^  The  decree  of  the 
Court  was  filed  on  December  15,  1908.*  Inasmuch  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  subsequently  awarding  its  decree  did  not  model 
its  action  upon  that  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  decree  of  the  lower 
court  need  not  be  outlined  here.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  dismissed  the  petition  as  to  the  individual  deft  ndanU, 
the  English  coqx)rations,  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com|>any,  and 
three  other  of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  but  granted  relief 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  defenchmts.  From  the  decree  both 
parties  appenlcrl  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  govenunent  because 
the  petition  had  been  dismissed  in  part  and  because  the  decree 
awarded  did  not  satisfy  it,  and  the  defendants  because  the  peti- 
tion had  not  been  dismissed  as  to  all  of  the  defendants.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  on  May  29, 191 1, 
the  pronouncement  being  delayed  by  the  same  causes  that  made 
a  reargument  of  the  Standard  Oil  case  advisable. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  its  task  much  simplified  by  the 
analysis  and  ri  \  icw  of  tlie  act  made  in  tlie  Stanthird  Oil  case. 

'  164  Fed.  Rep.  700-728.  '  164  Fed.  Rep.  1024-X025. 
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Its  investigation  in  the  tobacco  case  proceeded  uloug  three  lines: 
first,  a  review  of  the  undisputed  facts;  second,  the  construction 
and  application  of  the  act;  and,  third,  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 
The  facts  as  to  the  tobacco  trust  are  found  in  Chapter  VII, 
and  we  may  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  Court's  lnquir>',  the  interpretation  of  the  Shennan 
Act. 

The  Court  pointed  out  first  of  all  the  significance  of  the  case 
before  it.  It  said,  "If  the  Anti-trust  Act  is  applicable  to  the 
entire  situation  here  presented  and  is  adequate  to  afford  com- 
plete relief  for  the  evils  which  the  United  States  insists  that 
situation  presents  it  can  only  be  because  that  law  will  be  given  a 
more  comprehensive  application  than  has  been  affixed  to  it  in  any 
previous  decision.  This  will  be  the  case  because  the  undisputed 
facts  as  we  have  stated  them  involve  questions  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Anti-trust  Act  not  hitherto  presented  in  any  case." 
It  then  pointed  out  why  this  was  so.  Even  if  the  ownership  <rf 
stock  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  the  accessory  and 
subsidiary  companies  and  the  ownership  of  stock  in  any  of  these 
companies  among  themseU  es  were  held,  as  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  to  be  a  violation  of  the  act,  llie  question  would  remain 
whether  the  American  Toharro  Company,  and  the  five  accessory 
defendants,  by  virtue  of  the  ])<)\ver  that  remained  to  them,  would 
still  be  in  existence  in  violation  of  the  Shemian  Act.  Again,  the 
question  would  remain  whether  those  companies  whose  power 
arose,  not  from  combination,  but  from  the  acquisition  and  owner- 
ship of  property,  were  amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  act 
Fiirther,  the  question  would  remain  whether  certain  companies 
no  longer  in  themselves  a  restraint  of  trade  or  a  monopolization, 
when  once  they  had  been  bereft  of  the  power  resulting  from 
stock  ownership,  should  nevertheless  be  restrained  because  of 
their  intimate  connection  with  other  defendants. 

The  Court  then  ])rocceded  to  apply  the  act  as  iOrnierly  inter- 
preted to  the  case  before  it.  By  the  inter])retaLiun  which  we 
have  ])ut  on  the  act,  said  the  Court,  all  the  difficulties  sug^fsted 
by  the  form  in  which  the  assailed  transactions  are  clothed  be- 
come of  no  moment.  This  follows  because  the  hrst  and  second 
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sections  of  the  Shennan  law,  when  taken  together,  embrace  eveiy 
conceivable  act  which  coidd  possibly  come  within  the  spirit  or 
purpose  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  without  r^rd  to  the  garb 
in  which  such  acts  are  dothed;  that  is  to  say,  the  public  policy 
which  that  statute  manifests  can  not  be  frustrated  by  resort  to 
any  disguise  or  subterfuge  of  fonn. 

Considering,  then,  the  undisputed  facts,  it  only  remains,  said 
the  Court,  to  determine  whether  they  establish  that  the  acts, 
contracts,  agretiiients.  and  combinations  which  were  assailed 
were  of  such  a  wrongful  character  as  to  l  i  iiiL,'  them  within  Uie 
prohibitions  of  the  law.  That  they  were,  iJie  undisputed  facts 
made  abundantly  clear.  The  wrongful  purpose  and  the  illegality 
of  the  tobacco  combination  is  overwhelmingly  established,  said 
by  the  Court,  by  the  following  considerations:  a.  By  the  fact 
that  the  very  first  organization  or  combination  was  impelled  by  a 
previously  existing  fierce  trade  war,  evidently  inspired  by  one  or 
more  of  the  minds  which  brought  about  and  became  parties  to 
that  combination,  b.  Because,  immediately  after  that  combina- 
tion,  the  acts  which  ensued  justify  the  inference  that  the  tnten- 
tion  existed  to  use  the  }X)wer  of  the  combination  as  a  vantage 
ground  to  furthiT  monopolize  the  trade  in  tobacco  by  means  of 
trade  ( onflic  ts  designed  to  injure  others,  either  by  (lri\^ng  com- 
petitors out  of  the  bu>iness  or  compellin;^  them  to  become  parties 
to  a  combination — a  jyurjiose  whose  execution  was  illustrated  by 
the  plug  war,  by  the  snuff  war,  and  by  the  conflict  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  entry  of  the  combination  into  England  and 
the  division  of  the  world's  business  by  the  two  foreign  contracts 
which  ensued,  c.  By  the  ever-present  manifestation  which  is 
exhibited  of  a  conscious  wrongdoing  by  the  fonn  in  which  the 
various  transactions  were  embodied  from  the  beginning,  ever 
changing  but  ever  in  substance  the  same.  d.  By  the  gradual 
absorjjtion  of  control  over  all  the  elements  essential  to  the 
successful  manufacture  of  toljarco  products,  and  by  placinj^  such 
control  in  the  liands  of  sei-niinijly  independent  corf)orations 
ser\'inj^  as  perpetual  barriers  to  the  entry  of  others  into  the 
•  tobacco  trade,    e.  By  persistent  e.x])enditure  of  millions  \i\yon 

millions  of  dollars  in  buying  out  plants,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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utilizing  them,  but  in  order  to  close  them  up  and  render  them 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  f.  By  the  constantly  recurring 
stipulations,  by  which  numbers  of  persons,  whether  manufac- 
turers, stockholders,  or  employees,  were  required  to  bind  them- 
selves, generally  for  long  periods,  not  to  compete  in  the  future. 
*^  Indeed,  when  the  results  of  the  undiluted  proof  which  we  have 
stated  are  fully  apprehended,  and  the  lyiongful  acts  which  they 
exhibit  are  considered,  there  comes  inevitably  to  the  mind  the 
conviction  that  it  was  the  danger  which  it  was  deemed  would 
arise  to  individual  liberty  and  the  public  well-being  from  acts 
like  those  which  this  record  exhibits,  which  led  the  legislati\  e 
niiiid  lo  conceive  and  lo  enact  the  Anti-trust  Act,  considerations 
which  also  serxe  to  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  combination 
here  a>s:ii]c d  i\  within  the  law  as  to  leave  no  doubt  thai  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  apply  its  j prohibitions." 

The  application  of  remedies  involves  greater  difficulties, 
held  the  Court,  than  any  case  interpreting  the  Anti-trust  Act 
hitherto  decided.  This  is  true,  first,  because  a  mere  decree  for- 
bidding stock  ownership  by  one  part  of  the  combination  in 
another  part  would  not  afford  adequate  relief,  since  there  would 
still  remain  different  ingredients  of  the  combmation,  still  able, 
by  the  character  of  their  organization,  to  contmue  the  wrongful 
situation.  Second,  because  the  subtle  devices  resorted  to  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  nuike  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
restore  in  their  entire  1}  the  original  lawful  conditions.  Third, 
because  the  affair  was  so  iiuolved  that  there  was  danger  of 
injuring  the  public,  and  ])ossihly  of  perjietuating  the  illegal 
condition.  The  Court  said  that  it  might  at  once  issue  a  perma- 
nent injunction  restraining  the  combination  as  a  universality 
and  all  the  individuals  and  corporations  which  formed  a  part  of 
it  from  continuing  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  tmtil  the 
illegal  situation  was  cured,  or  it  might  direct  the  ai^intment 
of  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  assets  of  the  comUnation  to 
prevent  a  continued  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  work  out  by  a 
sale  of  the  ])roi)erty  of  the  combination  a  condition  not  rcpujr- 
naiil  to  the  act.  But  it  did  not  order  either  of  the.se  remedies. 
To  stay  the  interstate  transportation  by  defendants  oi  tobacco 
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and  its  products  might  inflict  infinite  injury  on  the  public  by 
leading  U)  the  stop])agc'  of  supply  and  a  great  enhancement  of 
prices;  and  the  resort  to  a  receivership  might  not  only  do  grievous 
injury  to  the  public,  but  also  cause  \vi<i(.>pread  loss  to  many 
innocent  people.  It,  therefore,  ha^^ng  held  that  the  petition 
should  not  have  been  dismissed  against  the  individual  defend- 
ants, the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  and  the  foreign  corpora- 
tions, decreed  as  follows :  ( i )  That  the  combination  in  and  of  it- 
self, as  well  as  each  and  all  of  the  elements  composing  it,  whether 
coiporate  or  individual,  whether  considered  coUectivdy  or 
separately,  be  decreed  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  and  a  monopolization.  (3)  That  the  court  below, 
in  order  to  give  effective  force  to  our  decree,  be  directed  to  hear 
the  j)arties  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  some  plan  of 
dissolving  the  combination  and  of  recreating,  out  of  the  elements 
now  composing  it,  a  new  condition  which  shall  be  honestly  in 
harmony  with  and  not  rqmgnant  to  the  law.  (3)  That  for  the 
accomplislunent  of  these  pur])oses  a  period  of  six  months  is 
allowed,  with  leave,  however,  to  the  court  below  to  extend  such 
period  to  a  further  time  not  to  exceed  sixty  days.  (4)  That  in  the 
event,  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  thus  fixed,  a  condition 
of  disintegration  in  harmony  with  the  law  is  not  brought  about, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court,  either  by  way  of  an  injunction 
restraining  the  movement  of  the  prodticts  of  the  combination  in 
the  channels  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  by  the  appoint- 
mcnt  of  a  receiver,  to  give  effect  to  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute. Meanwhile  the  defendants  should  be  restrained  from  doiiig 
any  act  which  might  enlarge  the  j)ower  of  the  combination.* 

Justice  Harlan,  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  assented  in  part 
and  dissented  in  part.  He  agreed  most  thoroughly  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  its  parts  should  be  decreed  to 
be  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  a  monopolization.  But  he 
objected  to  sending  the  case  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  in  order 
that  a  new  condition  might  be  "recreated"  that  would  not  he  in 
violation  of  the  law;  there  was  enough  evidence  in  the  record, 
he  said,  to  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  formulate  specific  direc- 
<  For  an  account  of  the  final  plan  of  diaaolution,  see  pp.  45  2  seq. 
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tions  as  to  what  the  decree  should  contain.  He  objected  also  to 
the  reaffimiance  of  the  "rule  of  reason."  "Conpjess,  vAth  full 
and  exclusive  power  over  the  whole  subject,  has  signiiied  its 
purpose  to  forbid  euery  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  in  whatever 
form,  or  to  whatever  extent,  but  the  court  has  assumed  to  insert 
in  the  act,  by  construction  merely,  words  which  make  Congress 
say  that  it  means  only  to  prohibit  the  'undue*  restraint  of  trade. 
If  I  do  not  misapprehend  the  opinion  just  delivered,  the  court 
insists  that  what  was  said  in  the  opinkm  in  the  Standard  OUCaset 
was  in  accordance  with  our  previous  decisions  in  the  Tram- 
Missouri  and  Joini  Traffic  cases^  ...  if  we  resort  to  reason . 
This  statement  suq^jrises  me  quite  as  much  as  would  a  statement 
that  blark  was  white  or  wliite  was  l)lack.  .  .  .  By  ever>'  con- 
ceivable lorni  of  (  Xj  iression,  the  majority,  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
and  Joint  Traffic  cases,  adjudged  that  the  act  of  Congress  did 
not  allow  restraint  of  interstate  trade  to  any  extent  or  in  any 
form,  and  three  times  it  expressly  rejected  the  theory,  which  had 
been  persistently  advanced,  that  the  act  should  be  construed  as 
if  it  had  in  it  the  word  'unreasonable'  or  'undue.'  But  now  the 
court,  in  accordance  with  what  it  denominates  the  'rule  of 
reason,'  in  effect  inserts  in  the  act  the  word^ undue,'  which  means 
the  same  as  'unreasonable/  and  thereby  makes  Congress  say 
wliat  it  did  not  say,  what,  as  I  think,  it  plainly  did  not  intend  to 
sin-  and  what,  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  it  has  ex^ilicitly  re- 
fused to  say.  It  has  steadily  refused  to  amend  the  act  so  as  to 
tnlrrate  a  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  even  where  such 
restraint  could  be  said  to  be  'reasonable*  or  *due.'  In  short, 
the  court  now,  by  judicial  legislation^  in  effect  amends  an  act 
of  Congress  relating  to  a  subject  over  which  that  department 
of  the  Government  has  ezdusave  cosnizance." 

HENRY  V.  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY  ^ 

Ttie  facts  in  this  case  were  briefly  as  follows:  The  A.  B.  Didt 
Company  owned  the  patent  on  a  stendl-duplicating  machine 

*a24U.S.  1-7  ^  (March  11,  lO's)-  This  rase  was  decidi*!  under  the  patent 
law  rather  tli;ui  under  the  anti-trust  law,  but  its  bearing  on  the  trust  problem 
is  sufficient  to  justiiy  its  Lndu^oo. 
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known  as  the  "Rotary  Mimeograph."  The  company  sold  one 
of  these  machines  to  a  Miss  Skou  undci  d  license  restriction 
attached  to  the  machine,  which  stated  that  the  machine  was 
sokl  liy  the  Dick  Company  with  the  license  restriction  that  it 
miRht  be  used  only  witli  the  stencil  pa[)er,  ink,  and  other  supplies 
made  by  the  Dick  Company.  The  defendant,  Sidney  Henry,  a 
dealer  in  ink,  sold  to  Miss  Skou  for  use  on  the  machine  a  can  of 
ink  not  made  by  the  Dick  Company;  and  this  with  knowledge  of 
the  license  restriction  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  mimeogiaph.  The  Dick  Company 
brought  suit  against  Henry,  alleging  that  the  patent  on  the 
mimeograph  had  been  infringed  by  the  breach  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  patented  machine  was  sold;  and  sought  an 
injunction  against  indirect  infringement  by  Henry. 

The  Court  renden-d  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Dick  Com- 
pany. The  ]^atent  laws,  the  Court  pointed  out,  grant  to  the 
inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  ncU  the  invention; 
and  each  of  these  is  a  separable  ri^^ht.  Thus,  one  ])erson  m-iy  he 
permitted  to  make,  but  not  to  sell  or  use,  the  patented  article. 
Another  may  be  permitted  to  sell,  but  within  a  limited  area,  or 
for  a  particular  use.  A  third  may  be  permitted  only  to  use  the 
patented  article.  While  an  absolute  and  unconditional  sale  of  a 
patented  article  operates  to  place  it  beyond  the.boundaries  of  the 
patent,  and  thus  places  the  purchaser  in  possession  of  the  artide 
to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  the  owner  of  the  patent,  under  his  right 
to  exclusive  tise  of  the  patented  article,  may  pass  the  property 
right  to  a  purchaser  under  license  restrictions  which  will  give  him 
the  right  to  use  the  machine  only  for  specified  j)uq)oses  or  at 
specified  ]  )laces.  This  is  because  a  patent  moiioj iuly  gives  the  sej>- 
arate  rights  of  manufacture,  sale,  and  use.  WTien,  therefore,  a 
patentee  makes  and  ^<'ll^  a  patented  device,  the  extent  of  the  li- 
cense to  use,  which  is  carried  by  the  sale,  depends  on  whether  any 
restriction  was  j^laced  on  its  use,  and  brought  home  to  the  person 
acquiring  the  article.  The  Court  held  that  it  was  dear  from  the 
license  restriction  adoiited  in  this  case  that  while  the  property  in 
the  machine  passed  to  the  purchaser,  the  sale  carried  with  it  only 
the  light  to  use  the  invention  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
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license;  and  among  these  tenns  was  the  use  of  ink  made  by  the 
Dick  Company. 

The  Court  then  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  restrictions  that  might  be  lawfully  imposed  on  a  purchaser 
of  a  patented  article.  It  declared  that  it  would  construe  the 
patent  law  as  granting  a  monopoly  in  order  to  subserve  a  broad 
public  policy, — the  encouragement  of  invention.  It  referred 
with  approval  to  the  Bement  case.*  In  that  case  it  was  held  that 
a  contract  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ii  j)atcnt,  even  tliuu^^h  it  re- 
strained intcTslatc  trade,  did  not  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  if  it  involved  only  the  rcasunablc  and  Ic^al 
condit  ions  imposed  under  the  patent  law.  But,  it  was  argued,  to 
pennit  the  seller  to  restrict  the  buyer  to  a  use  of  the  mimeograph- 
ing machme  in  connection  with  ink  made  by  the  patentee  would 
give  the  latter  the  power  to  extend  his  monopoly  so  as  to  cm,biace 
articles  not  within  the  patent.  To  dte  one  of  the  suggestions 
pressed  upon  the  Court,  it  was  said  that  a  patentee  of  a  coffee  pot 
might  sell  on  the  condition  that  the  pot  be  used  only  with  coffee 
bought  from  him.  While  gran t ing  that  competition  in  the  sale  of 
ink,  coffee,  etc.,  might  be  shghtly  affected  by  such  restrictions, 
the  Court  held  that  these  illustrations  failed  to  show  marked 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  since  the  public  was  always  free  to 
take  or  refuse  the  patented  article  on  tlie  terms  imposed.  If  the 
terms  were  too  onerous,  the  i)atented  article  would  not  find  a 
market;  and  the  public,  by  peniiitting  the  invention  to  go  un- 
used, lost  nothing  which  it  had  before.  When  the  patent  expired 
the  public  would  be  permitted  to  use  the  invention  i^ithout 
compensation  or  restriction.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,"  said 
the  Court, that  we  are  dealing  with  a  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory monopoly.  .  .  •  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  has  unwisely  provided  for  granting  a  monopolistic 
right  to  inventors,  or  that  Congress  has  unwisely  failed  to  impose 
limitations  upon  the  inventor's  exclusive  right  of  use.  And 
if  it  be  that  the  inj^enuity  of  ])atentees  in  devising  w  ays  in  which 
to  reap  the  benetlt  of  their  discoveries  re(|uires  to  be  restrained, 
Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  determine  what  restraints  shall 

*  See  p.  3qS. 
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be  mi|>osed.'*  (In  1914,  as  a  part  of  the  anti-trust  legislation  of 
that  year,  Congress  acted  upon  this  suggestion ;  and  in  section 
three  of  the  Clayton  Act  specifically  forbade  such  restrictive  sales 
as  the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  in  the  Dick  case). ' 

Fiom  the  opinion  in  the  Dick  case  Chief  Justice  White  and 
Justices  Hughes  and  Lamar  dissented.  Inasmudxasthecasewas 
aigued  after  the  death  of  Justice  Harlan  and  during  the  absence 
of  Justice  Day^  the  decision  was  4  to  3. 

Subsequently — after  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act — the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  case 
said:  "  Under  the  ])atent  law  the  grant  by  patent  of  the  exclusive 
ri^ht  to  use,  like  the  ^rant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  vend,  is 
limited  to  the  invention  described  in  the  claims  of  the  patent, 
and  that  law  does  not  empower  the  patent  owner  by  notices 
attached  to  the  things  patented  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  patent 
monopoly  by  restricting  their  use  to  materials  necessary  for  their 
operation  but  forming  no  part  of  the  patented  invention,  or  to 
send  such  articles  forth  into  the  channek  of  trade  subject  to 
conditions  as  to  use  or  royalty,  to  be  imposed  thereafter,  m  the 
vendor's  discretion."'  By  this  decision  Henry  t.  Dick  was 
definitely  overruled. 

UNITED  STATES  V.  ST.  LOIHS  TERMINAL  ASSOCIATION  ' 

This  case  is  significant  smce  it  illustrates  the  "  advantages  " 
that  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Court's  "rule  of 
reason.'"  It  was  the  first  case  in  which  the  Court  held  that  a 
combination  which  was  illegal  because  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  might,  by  a  modification  of  its  provisions,  become  a 
lawful  combmation.  The  decision  was  unanimous,  although 
Justice  Holmes  did  not  participate  in  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  geographical  and  topographical  conditions  at  St.  Louis 
are  unusual.  On  the  east  lies  the  Mississippi  river,  which  con- 
stitutes quite  an  obstacle  to  railroad  communications.  The 
cost  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  river  is  so  great  that  the 
railroads  have  not  endeavored  to  build  their  own  bridges,  but 

» Cf.  p.  361.  ■  2.1  i  U  S.  502  (April  9, 1917). 

'  224  U.  S.  383-413  (April  22t  1912). 
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eaciibasnttdeiiseof  aU>Ubiklge,--QpeDtoaUrail]!0^  From 
the  west  access  to  the  dty  is  ahaost  as  difficult  The  city  is 
located  on  hills  which  approach  close  to  the  river  bank,  and  it 
was  found  necessaiy  to  tunnd  these  hills  In  order  to  connect  the 
dty  with  the  vaUey  of  Mill  credc,  where  the  roaik  from  the  west 
had  their  termini.  Gradually  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
of  St.  Louis  acquired  the  several  independent  terminal  com- 
panies which  ministered  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  rail- 
roads, until  finally  it  was  practically  impossible  for  any  railroad 
to  pass  through,  or  even  enter,  St.  Louis  without  using  the  facili- 
ties  controlled  by  this  company. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  this  unification 
of  the  tenninal  facilities  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  meanmg  of  the  Shennan  Act  The  Court  held  that 
the  mere  combining  of  several  independent  terminal  systems 
into  one  was  not  necessarily  a  restraint  upon  interstate  com- 
merce; a  unified  terminal  system  open  to  all  on  equal  terms  might 
be  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  particularly  in  a  city  like  St. 
Louis.  The  question  was  whether  this  particular  temiiiial  as- 
sociation was  unreasonable.  The  Court  held  that  it  was.  In  the 
first  place,  the  association  was  controlled  by  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-four  railroads  which  converged  at  St.  Louis,  while  the 
other  ten  had  no  stock  interest  in  it.  And  no  railroad  might  be- 
come a  member  of  the  terminal  association  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fourteen  proprietary'  companies,  as  they  were 
called.  While  counsel  for  the  tenninal  company  claimed'  that 
no  company  which  applied  would  be  refused  jdnt  use  or  owner- 
ship of  the  tenninal  company,  the  fact  was  that  the  requirement 
of  unanimous  consent  still  remained.  It  was  also  true  that  the 
terminal  company  paid  no  dividends,  and  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  ever  paying  any;  and  that  the  non-proprietary  railroads 
were  permitted  to  use  the  faLilities  of  the  terminal  company 
ujKin  paving  the  same  charges  as  were  paid  by  the  proprietary 
companies.  But,  said  the  Court,  there  is  no  provision  guaran- 
teeing thcni  this  privilege.  It  may  also  be  true,  said  the  Court, 
that  the  proprietary  companies  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  the  lull  measure  of  their  power  to  impede  the  free  competition 
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of  outside  companies,  yet  it  objected  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies outside  the  terminal  association  were  under  compulsion 
to  use  the  terminal  system,  yet  had  no  voice  in  its  control.  The 
Court  therefore  found  the  teiminal  company  to  be  an  unreason- 
able restraint  of  interstate  conunc^rce. 

The  government  had  asked  for  the  dissolution  of  the  termmat 
company  and  the  apportionment  of  its  busmess  among  the  three 
leading  component  parts.  As  matters  had  stood  prior  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  rule  of  reason,  it  is  likely  that  the  petition 
of  the  government  would  have  been  granted.  But  the  Court 
now  held  that  if  the  terniiiia.1  association  were  to  become  the 
bona  fide  agent  of  ever\'  railroad  that  used  its  facilities  it  would 
no  longer  be  an  illegal  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  by  this 
means  there  would  be  preser\  ed  for  the  pul)lic  ilie  oljvious  ad- 
\  ant  ages  of  uniticaLion,  thus  vindicating  the  wise  purpose  of 
the  statute. 

STANDARD   S.VN1T/\KY     M.\NIIFACTURING   CUM1>ANY     V.  UNITED 

STATES  ^ 

This  was  a  suit  brouj^t  by  the  government  against  sixteen 
corporate  and  thirty-four  individual  defendants.  The  corporate 
defendants  were  manufacturers  of  sanitary  enameled  iron  ware» 

such  as  bath  tubs,  wash  bowls,  drinking  fountains,  sinks,  and 
closets.  Up  to  about  igio  they  were  in  competition  with  each 
other,  but  the  government  alleged  that  they  had  then  estab- 
lished a  combination  controlling  85  per  cent  of  the  country's 
output  of  enameled  iron  ware. 

The  process  of  enameling  consisted  in  sifting  enameling  powder 
upon  iron  ware  brought  to  a  red*  heat.  The  high  temperature 
fused  the  powder,  and  there  was  thus  formed  on  the  utensil  a 
hard,  impenetrable,  insoluble,  and  smooth  surface.  There 
were  a  number  of  patents  covering  the  application  of  the  powder, 
but  the  best  one  was  owned  by  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  manufactured  some  50  per  cent  of 
the  enameled  iron  ware.  For  some  time  this  company  refused 
to  license  an)  oilier  manuiacLurcr  to  use  its  invention,  but 
^  226  U.  S.  20-52  (November  18,  1912). 
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finally  it  seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  the  market  for 
its  products  was  being  damaged  through  the  production  of 
inferior  ware  under  other  patents.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed 
that  this  company,  and  the  Mott  Iron  Works,  and  L.  Wolff 

Manufacturing  Company,  owners  of  the  other  leading  patents, 
would  for  a  nuininal  LuuMdcrLilion  assign  their  patents  to  one 
Mr.  Wayman,  secretary  of  an  association  ui  enameled  ware 
manufacturers,  subject  to  re-assignmcnl  after  two  years  upon 
demand  by  the  owner  of  the  patent.  Mr.  Wayman  was  then  to 
license  the  various  manufacturers  to  use  these  patents.  The 
form  of  the  license  agreements  was  determined  by  a  committee, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1910  sixteen  manufacturers  of  enameled 
iron  ware  signed  license  agreement  papers. 

The  license  agreements  entered  into  by  the  manufacturers 
provided  that  the  licensee  (the  manufacturer)  might  use  the 
patents  held  by  Mr.  Wayman  by  paying  a  royalty  of  $5.00  per 
day  for  each  furnace  operated.  The  agreements  established  a 
scale  of  prices  which  the  licensee  aLnced  to  m.unL^iin;  and  con- 
tained pru\  i.-.i()ns  whereumler  chaii<^es  in  i)riccs  might  be  made 
from  lime  to  time.  Manufacturers  complying  with  the  agree- 
ments were  to  receive  back  at  the  end  of  each  month  80  per  cent 
of  the  r()\  allies  paid  by  them. 

In  addition,  the  jobbers  were  brought  into  the  combination. 
The  jobbers  agreed  to  maintain  the  resale  prices  as  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  and  not  to  handle  the  goods  ot  non-^licensed  manu- 
facturersy  except  upon  the  written  permission  of  the  licensor. 
A  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  subjected 
the  contract  and  all  tmfiUed  orders  to  cancellation,  involved  a 
forfeiture  of  the  rebates  that  the  jobbers  received  for  comply- 
ing with  the  agreement,  and  further  a  forfeiture  of  the  power  to 
obiaiii  from  licensed  manufacturers  any  ware  maimiactured 
under  the  patents. 

The  government  claimed  that  this  scheme  was  an  attempt 
to  conceal  an  agreement  fixing  prices  under  the  guise  of  a  licens- 
ing arrangement  for  the  use  of  patents;  that  behind  the  ''grinning 
mask''  of  the  license  agreement  was  the  common,  vulgar  type  of 
monopoly  which  had  many  times  been  condemned  by  the  Court 
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as  dangerous  alike  to  individual  liberty  and  public  well-beingJ 
The  defendants  denied  these  allegations,  and  relied  in  large 
measure  on  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  patent  laws. 

Hie  Court  in  an  unanimous  opinion  said:  '*The  agreements 
clearly  .  .  .  transcended  what  was  necessary  to  protect  the  use 
of  the  patent  or  the  monop>oly  which  the  law  conferred  upon  it. 
They  passed  to  the  puq)ose  and  accomplished  ;i  rcsLraiul  of 
trade  condemned  by  the  Sherman  law.  It  had,  liierefore,  a  pur- 
pose and  accomplished  a  result  not  skmm  ^  in  the  Bement 
Case.  .  .  .  Rights  conferred  by  patents  are  indeed  ver}'  definite 
and  extensive,  but  they  do  not  give  any  more  than  other  rights 
an  universal  license  against  positive  prohibitions.  The  Sherman 
law  is  a  limitation  of  rights,  rights  which  may  be  pushed  to  evil 
consequences  and  therefore  restrained." 

UNITJO)  STATES  9.  READING  COMPANYi  TEMPLE  I&OM  COMPANY 
V.  UNITED  STATES;  READING  OOHFANY  V.  UNITED  STATES  ^ 

Thb  was  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  government  to  dissolve  the 

anthracite  coal  combination.^  The  original  defendants  in  the 
suit  may  be  divided  into  three  grou|)s:  (i  )  the  Reading  Company 
(a  holding  company);  (2)  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
way and  five  other  anthracite  railroads;  and  the  respective 
coal  companies  of  the  railroads,  including  the  lemple  Iron 
Company,  jointly  owned  by  the  six  defendant  carriers.  The 
Govenunent  claimed  that  there  existed  between  the  defendants 
a  general  combination  formed  to  restrain  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction, sale,  and  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  an- 
thracite coal.  It  contended  that  this  general  combination  was 
established:  first,  by  evidence  of  an  agreement  among  the  car* 
rier  defendants  to  apportion  among  themsdves  according  to  a 
scale  of  percentages  the  total  output  of  coal  transported  from 

*  226  U.  S.  29-30. 

*  Italics  supfiUed  by  the  author. 

'  326  U.  S.  334-373  (December  16,  igti)*  Justices  D«y»  Hughes*  and 
Pitney  took  no  part  in  thb  decision. 

*  Fur  a  detailed  account  of  this  combination  see  the  author's  '*The  Anthia* 
cite  Coal  Combination  in  the  United  States. " 
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the  mines  to  tidewater;  second^  by  a  combination,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  competing  line  to  tidewater;  third, 
by  a  combination  to  buy,  accoiding  to  a  series  of  identical  con- 
tracts, the  coal  produced  by  the  independent  operators,  thus 
preventing  competition  between  the  coal  produced  by  the  de- 
fendants and  that  produced  by  Uil  indejjendents ;  and,  (uurth, 
by  certain  contributory  combinations,  participated  in  by  cer- 
tain of  the  defendants,  including  the  purchase  by  the  Erie  of  the 
New  York,  Siisquiliarina  and  Western  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Compa,ny  (with  its  allied  railroads),  and  the  acquisition 
by  the  Reading  Company  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

*'The  case,"  said  the  Cburt,  "is  barren  of  documerUary  evi- 
dence of  solidarity,"  ^  and  therefore  the  fact  of  a  general  com- 
bination, if  it  exists,  must  be  deduced  from  specific  acts  or  trans- 
actions in  which  the  companies  have  united,  and  from  which  a 
general  combination  may  be  inferred.  The  first  charge  was 
that  the  general  combination  was  established  by  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  carriers  in  1896  to  distribute,  according 
to  a  definite  scale  of  percentages,  the  tonnage  of  anthracite 
shipped  from  the  coal  region^  to  New  York  Harhor.  The  Court 
pointe<l  out  that  the  limited  character  of  the  cu;il  IkUI  invited 
such  agreements,  and  that  it  was  probaljle  tliat  Uiere  was  a 
conference  in  1896  as  chatg^;  but  it  held  that  the  scheme,  if 
attempted  (which  was  not  proven),  had  been  abandoned  long 
before  the  bill  was  filed,  and  that  the  government  had  there- 
fore failed  to  show  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  distribu- 
'  tion  of  tonnage. 

The  second  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  illegal  combination 
was  alleged  to  be  the  combination  of  six  anthracite  carriers 
through  the  Temple  Iron  Company  to  prevent  the  construction 
ul  ihc  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western  Railruad, — a  proposed 
independent  line  to  tide-water.-    Through  the  Temple  Iron 

*  226  U,  S.  344.  lUilics  supplied  by  the  author. 

*  For  details  Me  the  author's  The  Anthracite  Coal  Combination  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  74-83. 
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Company,  owned  by  the  six  defendant  carriers,  the  colHeries 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  road  were  purchased,  and 
tiie  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western,  to  use  the  Court's 
language,  was  ''successfully  strangled."  This  aunbination 
the  Court  held  to  be  illegal.  It  pointed  out  that  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  "has  been  and  still  is  an  efficient  agency  for  the 
collective  activities  of  the  defendant  carriers  for  the  purpose  d 
preventing  competition  in  the  transportation  and  sak  of  coal 
in  other  States.  .  .  .  Through  it,  the  defendants,  in  combina* 
tion,  may  absorb  the  remaining  output  of  independent  pro- 
ducers." The  Court  held  thai  i1k  hoard  of  directors  of  Liie 
Temple  Iron  Company,  ''r()ni]  K)s(xi  a;%  it  is  of  men  representing 
the  defendants,  supplies  time,  place  and  occasion  for  the  expres- 
sion of  plans  or  combinations  requiring  or  inviting  concert  of 
action." 

The  third  chaige  was  that  the  defendants  and  a  number  of 
the  independent  operators  had  entered  into  contracts,  containing 
substantially  uniform  provisions  agreed  upon  beforehand  by 
the  defendant  carriers  in  concert,  whereby  the  independents 
agreed  to  deliver  to  the  railroad  coal  company  with  which  the 
contract  was  negotiated  all  the  coal  thereafter  mined  by  them  in 
return  for  a  definite  percentage  of  the  average  selling  price  of 
coal  at  tidewater  points  at  or  near  New  York  City.'  It  was 
furllicr  eliarged  that  the  price  paid  was  more  than  the  operator 
could  gel  if  he  attempted  to  market  his  coal  in(iej)endently, 
and  that  the  dilTerence  was  ilu  u  n  jiaid  for  the  privilege  of 
controlling  the  sale  of  tlie  independent  output. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  these  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  declared  the  percentage  contracts  illegal  It  recited  * 
the  persistent  attempts  of  the  coal  operators  not  connected 
with  the  railroads  to  gain  an  mdependent  outlet  to  tidewater, — 
attempts  which  offered  a  constant  menace  to  the  monopoly 
of  transportation  enjoyed  by  the  defendants.  The  obvious 
solution  from  the  standpoint  of  the  defendants  was  to  tie  up 
the  independent  operators  by  means  of  perpetual  contracts  for 

'  For  the  details  ;is  to  these  "in  n  cntage"  contracts  see  the  author's  "The 
Anthracite  Cual  Cumbinatbn  in  the  United  States/'  pp.  87-97. 
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the  sale  of  their  coal.  The  Court  said  that  it  was  not  surprised 
that  the  raOroads  were  wiUing  to  offer  unusuaUy  favorable 
termsy  as  the  perpetual  contracts  wouM  remove  forever  the 
inducement  to  the  entry  of  competing  lines  of  anthracite  car- 
riers, and  would  remove,  also,  the  coal  of  the  indq>endent8  from 
competition  with  the  coa!  of  the  defendants.  To  suppress  com- 
petition throLiudi  the  [KTccnUigc  coiUniCts  would  require,  how- 
ever, concerted  aeUoii,  as  tlie  attempt  of  a  few  to  secure  the 
indepindcnt  coal  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  others.  The 
Court  held  that  the  defendants  had  thus  acted  in  concert, 
and  that  the  contracts  were  therefore  unlawful,  even  though 
singly  they  might  not  have  been  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  final  charge  was  that  the  purchase  of  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
by  the  Erie,  and  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Reading 
Company,  were  illegal.  This  charge  was  dismissed  by  the  Court 
It  held  that  it  did  not  appear  from  the  record  that  any  one  of 
these  three  transactions  was  the  result  of  any  general  combina- 
tion between  all  of  the  defendants,  and  if  they  did  not  constitute 
any  part  of  a  general  plan  or  combination  entered  into  i  y  all 
the  carrier  companies,  their  separate  consideration  a-  inde- 
pendent violations  of  the  law  was  not  admissible  under  the 
general  frame  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  legality  of  these  three  minor 
combinations  the  Court  expressed  no  opinion,  but  directed 
that  the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  sought  relief  against  them,  be  dis* 
missed,  without  prejudice  to  the  bringing  of  a  new  action. 

UNITED  STATES  V.  PATTEN  ^ 

This  was  a  criminal  prosecuti<m  brouc^t  against  Mr.  James  A. 
Patten,  charging  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comer  in  cotton.  It  presented  the  question,  to 
use  the  Court's  lan^^uage,  whether  a  conspiracy  to  run  a  comer 
in  the  available  supply  of  a  staple  commodity,  such  as  cotton, 
n  )rTiially  a  subject  of  trade  and  commerce  among  tlie  states, 
and  thereby  to  enhance  artificially  its  price  throughout  the 
country,  was  within  the  terms  of  section  one  of  the  Anti-trust 
>  336  U.  S.  53$-»544  (Jaouaiy  6, 19x3). 
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Act.  The  Circuit  Court  iiad  hekl  that  it  was  not,  and  for  three 
reasons:  first,  that  the  ctinspiracy  did  not  bekmg  to  the  class  in 
which  the  members,  engaged  m  interstate  trade,  agreed  to  sup- 
press competition  among  themselves.'  But  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  section  one,  on  which  the  counts  were  founded,  related 
not  solely  to  voluntary  restraints,  such  as  resulted  when  persons 
engaged  in  interstate  trade  agreed  to  suppress  competition  among 
themselves,  })ut  related  as  well  to  irivoluiitary  restraints,  such  as 
resulted  when  [ Persons  not  so  engaged  conspired  to  compel  action 
by  others,  or  to  create  artificial  conditions,  ^^'hi^h  neccbsarily 
impeded  or  burdened  the  due  course  of  such  trade  or  restricted 
the  common  liberty  to  engage  therein. 

The  Circuit  (  ourt  had  held,  second,  that  running  a  comer, 
instead  of  restraining  competition,  tended,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  stimulate  it.  With  respect  to  this  pomt  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  "It  may  well  be  that  running  a  comer  tends  for  a  time  to 
stimubte  competition;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being 
a  forbidden  restraint,  for  it  also  operates  to  thwart  the  usual 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  withdraw  the 
commodity  from  the  normal  current  of  trade,  to  enhance  the 
price  artificially,  to  hamper  users  and  consumers  in  satisfying 
their  needs,  and  to  produce  practically  the  same  evils  as  does 
the  suppression  of  competition." 

Third,  the  Circuit  Court  had  held  that  the  obstruction  of  inter- 
state trade  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  conspiracy,  even 
although  a  necessaiy  result,  would  be  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  a 
restraint  in  the  sense  of  the  statute.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
analyzing  this  daim  outlined  the  salient  features  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  was,  it  said,  a  conspiracy  to  run  a  comer  in  the 
market.  The  commodity  to  be  cornered  was  cotton,  a  product 
of  the  southern  states,  mainly  used  in  the  northern  states,  and 
therefore  necessarily  the  sul)ject  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
corner  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  New  York 
City,  but  by  means  that  would  enable  the  conspirators  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  available  sui)])ly,  and  to  enhance  tlie  price  to 
all  buyers  in  every  market  of  the  country.   Upon  the  corner 

>  j88  Fed.  Rep.  664-^73- 
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beoomiiig  effective,  there  could  be  no  trading  in  the  commodity 
save  at  the  will  of  the  conspirators,  and  at  such  price  as  their 
interests  might  prompt  them  to  exact.  The  conspiracy  was  thus 

to  bring  within  its  dominating  influence  the  entire  cotton  trade 
of  the  countrj'.  Such  bcijiL;;  the  iiature,  object,  and  scope  of  the 
conspiracy  it  was  plain  that  by  its  necessar>'  operation  it  would 
directly  and  rriaLerially  impede  the  due  course  of  coininc  rce 
among  the  states,  and  therefore  infhct  upon  the  public  the  in- 
juries which  the  Anti>tnist  Act  was  designed  to  prevent.^ 

UNITED  STATES  V.  WINSLOW  * 

This  was  a  criminal  proceeding  brought  against  the  president 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  others,  ch^rgmg 
them  with  forming  a  combmation  in  restraint  of  trade  and  with 
foimlng  a  conspiracy.   The  alleged  facts  were  substantially 

as  follows:  Practically  all  the  shoes  worn  in  the  United  States 
are  made  with  the  aid  of  lasting  machines,  welt-sewing  machines, 
outsole-stitching  machines,  heeling  machines,  and  metallic- 
fastening  machines.  Up  to  February  7,  1899,  the  Consolidated 
and  McKay  Lasting  Machine  Company  made  60  per  cent  of  tlie 
lasting  machines;  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
made  80  per  cent  of  the  welt -sewing  and  outsole-stitching  ma* 
chines,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  lasting  machines;  and  the  McKay 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  made  70  per  cent  of  the  heeling  ma- 
dunes,  and  80  per  cent  ci  the  metallic-fastenmg  machines. 
On  February  7,  1899,  these  three  companies  oiganized  the 
United  Shoe  Machmery  Company  to  unite  the  busmesses 
fonnerly  separately  controlled.  The  organization  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  its  acquisition  of  the  stocks  and 
business  of  these  companies  was  alleged  to  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  unanimous  and  brief,  being 
embraced  in  less  than  four  pages,  it  is  to  be  observed,  said  the 
Court,  that  the  conditions  now  inserted  in  the  leases  of  shoe 

^  From  this  opinion  Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Lurton  and  Hofanes 
dissented* 

*  227  U.  S.  202-318  (Febniaiy  3, 1913). 
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machinery  to  shoe  manufacturers  are  not  alleged  to  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  CQmbination,  or  to  have  been  contem- 
plated when  it  was  made.  The  District  Court  construed  the 
indictment  as  confined  to  the  combination  of  February  7  without 

regard  to  the  leases  subsequently  made,  and  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  this  interpretation  of  the  indictment.  The  valid- 
ity of  the  leases  or  of  a  combination  contemplating  them  is  there- 
fore not  before  iis. 

The  question  to  be  decided,  said  the  Court,  is  whether  the 
combination  taken  ])>-  itself  was  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Sheiman  Act  Thus  limited  the  question  did  not  require  much 
discussion.  On  the  face  of  it  the  combination  was  merdy  an 
attempt  to  secure  greater  efficient^.  The  business  of  the  several 
companies  that  combined,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  combinatiimy 
is  assumed  to  have  been  legal.  The  machines  are  patented, 
making  than  a  monopoly  in  any  event;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the'success  of  the  several  companies  was  due  to  their  patents 
having  been  the  best.  As,  Ijy  the  interpretation  of  the  lower 
court  and  by  the  aclnn'ssion  in  ar«^unent  before  us,  these  com- 
panies did  not  coni])ete  with  one  another,  it  is  difficult  lo  si  e 
why  the  collective  business  should  be  any  worse  than  its  com- 
ponent parts.  We  can  sec  no  greater  objei  tion  to  one  corpora- 
tion manufacturing  seventy  per  cent  of  three  noncompeting 
groups  of  patented  machines  collectively  used  for  making  a 
single  product  than  to  three  corporations  making  the  same  pro- 
portion of  one  group  each.  The  disintegration  aimed  at  by  the 
statute  does  not  extend  to  reducing  all  manufacture  to  isolated 
units  of  the  lowest  degree.  The  case  was  therefore  dismissed. 

UNITED  STATES  V.  l  .MTED  SHOK  MACIIIMIRY  COMPANY  ' 

The  government  instituted  suit  agauist  the  United  Shoe 
Machineiy  Company  on  December  12.  iqii.  It  charged  a 
combination  of  manufacturers  of  shoe  machineiy,  and  it  specif- 
ically attacked  certain  leases  of  the  company  which  were  as- 
serted to  be  the  means  whereby  competition  in  the  manufacture 

1  247  U.  S.  32-9f  (May  so,  19x8). 
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of  shoe  machinery  was  restrained.*  The  defendant  claimef!  that 
it  had  merely  combined  noncompcling  businesses;  and  tliat  the 
leases  were  but  the  exercise  of  undoubted  patent  rights.  The 
District  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  whereupon  the  government 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.^  This  body  in  an  opinion  ren- 
dered on  May  20,  1918,  upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  thtee  (Justkea  McReynolds  and  Bxandeb, 
having  been  onmected  with  suits  against  the  company,  bdng 
debarred  by  professional  ethics  fsom  participation  in  the  case). 

The  charge  of  the  govemm«it  was  two-fold:  first,  that  the 
United  Company  had  effected  a  comlnnation  of  com ju  ling  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery  in  violation 
of  sections  one  and  two  of  the  Sherman  Act;  and,  second,  that  it 
had  entered  into  leases  with  shoe  manufacturers  which  extended 
the  control  achieve3T7y  the  act  of  combination.  With  respect  to 
the  first  contention  the  Su[)reme  Court  held  that  the  companies 
that  united  to  form  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  were  1^ 
complementary,  not  competitive.  It  admitted  that  the  testi- 
mcmy  was  confficting,  and  migfat  lead  to  a  different  oonchisdon; 
but  it  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court  that  there  was  no 
practical  competition  among  these  companies.  It  decided 
likewise  as  to  the  companies  acquired  after  the  organisation  of 
the  combination  in  1890-  These  acquisitions,  it  held,  did  not 
remove  competition  "  in  any  practical  or  large  i^'nse." 

Under  this  inteq)retation  there  was  obviously  no  occ  iMon  to  ^  _ 
dissolve  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  Tt  was  undtnilif- 
edly  a  trust,  since  it  represented  the  union  of  a  group  of  concerns 
monopolizing  various  branches  of  the  shoe  machinery  business. 
But  it  was  not  an  illegal  trust,  since  the  constituent  companies 
were  patent  monopolies,  protected  by  law;  and  since,  not  being 
campeUBvTwith  each  other,  there  was  no  bar  to  theur  combina- 
tion. 

With  ieq)ect  to  the  leases  and  their  tying  clauses  the  Court 
held  that  they  were  simply  the  exercise  of  the  company's  right 

as  a  patentee.   The  leases  perha])s  restrained  the  trade  of  com- 

I  For  an  nccount  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  aee  ch.  S, 
1 222  Fed.  Rep.  349-415. 
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petiiig  niaimlcLciurers  of  shoe  machinery,  but  this  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  patent.  The  very  strnigth  of  a  patent  consists  in  the 
right  it  gives  to  exclude  others  from  the  use  of  the  invention  or  to 
pennit  them  to  use  it  on  terms  imposed  by  the  patentee;  and  its 
employment  in  this  mamier  was  not  necessarily  an  offense 
against  the  Anti-trust  Act.  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
patents  did  not  pennit  unlawful  restraints,  such  as  were 
ployed  by  the  Standard  Sanitaiy  Manufiactuiing  Company; 
but  the  leases  of  the  United  Shoe  Machineiy  Company  were  not 
of  that  nature.  They  were  bargains  based  on  patent  rights, 
agreed  to  by  the  lessees,  and  entitled  to  the  sanction  of  the  kw. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  (concurred  in  by  Justices  Day  and 
Pitney)  Justice  Clarke  declared  that  some  of  the  companies 
originally  combined  in  the  United  Company  were  comj^etitive; 
that  this  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  orpjanizers. 
These  individuals,  knowing  precisely  what  they  hoped  to  accom- 
plish, had  rejected  a  ''harmonious  arrangement"  or  a  "working 
agreement"  from  an  idea  that  ''it  might  be  deemed  to  be  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,"  but  to  accomi^ish  the  same 
end  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  meiger,  later  condemned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Tobacco  case  as  a  mere  subterfuge  of  form. 
Justice  Clarke  vigorously  protested  against  deciding  the  case 
upon  refined  distinctions  as  to  the  application  of  the  patent 
law. 

In  a  separate  dissenting  opinion  (concurred  in  by  JuslIcls 
Clarke  and  Pitney)  Justice  Day  attacked  particularly  the 
majority  opinion  sustaininpf  the  tying  clauses  in  the  leases. 
Referring  to  Straus  t'.  AnuTican  Publishers'  Association,  in  which 
the  Court  had  held  that  the  patent  statute  was  not  intended  to 
authorize  agreements  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  tending 
to  monopoly,  in  violation  of  the  specific  terms  of  the  Sherman 
law,^  he  declared  that  it  was  apparent  from  a  mere  statement  of 
the  terms  of  the  lease  restrictions  that  they  tended  to  monopolize 
an  important  trade  in  interstate  commerce.  To  sustain  the 
])ro visions  of  the  leases  he  regarded  as  a  grant  of  authority  to 
holders  of  ])atcnted  inventions  to  build  up  monopolies  in  dh^t 

*  231  U.  S.  234. 
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\aoIation  of  the  Slierman  Act,  under  the  guise  of  leasing  the  use  of 
patented  machinery. 

UNITED  STATES  V,  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  * 

The  oiganization  of  the  harvester  trust  has  be^  described  m 
chapter  X.  In  191 2  the  government  mstituted  suit  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  company.  The 
Circuit  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  government  on  August  1 2, 
IQI4.  The  company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  be- 
fore a  decision  was  rendered  it  w  iLhdrcw  iL»  appeal,  and  accepted 
the  decree  of  the  lower  court.  The  nature  of  the  dissolution 
agreed  upon  will  be  described  in  cha])ter  XVIII;  at  this  point 
merely  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  will  be  outlined. 

The  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Sanborn  dissenting,  held  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  to  be  a  combinaticm  in  unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade.  Three  separate  opinions  were  rendered. 
Judge  Smith,  after  reviewing  the  facts  and  pertinent  decisions, 
said  that  while  there  was  no  lunit  under  the  American  law  to 
which  a  business  might  not  independently  grow,  and  while  even 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  companies  was  not  illegal  if  it  did 
not  unreasonably  restrain  trade,  yet  when  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
business  was  conil)irK-d.  and  by  the  combination  all  competition 
was  eliminated  belueen  the  members  thereof,  the  resulting 
restraint  of  trade  was  unreasonable.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
harvester  trust  dissolved. 

Judge  Hook  concurred  in  the  foregoing  oinnion.  He  said  in 
part:  "The  International  Harvester  Company  is  not  the  result 
of  the  normal  growth  of  the  fair  enterprise  of  an  individual,  a 
partnership  or  a  corporation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  created  by 
combining  five  great  competing  companies  which  controlled  more 
than  80  per  cent.  <^  the  trade  in  necessary  farm  implements,  and 
it  still  maintams  a  substantial  dcnninance.  That  is  the  con- 
trolling fact;  all  else  is  detail." 

Judge  Sanborn  dissented  at  considerable  length.  He  dissented 
because  in  his  ()])ini(>n  tlie  crucial  issue  was  not  whether  in  if>o2 
the  International  Har\  rstrr  C()m])an\-  had  established  a  combi- 

^  214  fed.  Kcp.  987-1012. 
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nation  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  whether  in  191 2,  when  the  suit 
was  hrou^^ht,  it  was  then  unreasonably  restraining  or  monopoliz- 
ing trade,  or  threatening  to  do  so;  and  because  the  cvndence  in 
the  case  had  c()n\'ince<l  him  that  the  company  was  not  then  and 
had  not  for  at  least  seven  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  suit  been  restraining  or  threatening  to  restrain  trade  unduly. 
The  criterion  of  "  unreasonable  "  restraint  he  held  to  be  a  restric- 
tion of  competition  that  unduly  injured  the  public  by  (i)  laising 
the  prices  of  the  articles,  or  (3)  limiting  their  production,  or 
(3)  deteriorating  then-  quality,  or  (4)  decreasing  the  prices  paid 
for  the  labor  or  materials  required  to  produce  them,  or  (5) 
oppressing  competitors;  and  the  evidence  established,  he  main- 
tained, that  the  company  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  of  these 
practices.  He  therefore  favored  the  dismissal  of  the  suit  vvilh- 
out  prejudicing  the  right  of  the  govciniiicMl  to  institute  similar 
proceedings  whenever  the  company  committed  any  acts  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 

The  Harvester  case  was  thus  a  highly  significant  one,  since 
it  clearly  presented  to  the  courts  the  question  whether  the  Sher- 
man  Act  forbids  combinations  that  hold  a  dominant  or  prepon- 
derant position  in  the  industry,  entirely  apart  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  exercise  their  vast  power;  or  whether  it  merely 
forbids  such  combinations  when  they  abuse  thenr  power,  as,  for 
eiample,  by  advancing  prices,  limiting  the  suppl)-,  lowering  the 
quality,  reducing  wages,  or  oppressing  competitors.  To  state  it*^ 
somewhat  differently,  the  Harvester  case  involved  a  determina- 
tion of  the  question  whether  the  Shennaii  Art  forbid>  all  trusts, 
or  merely  the  "  bad  "  trusts;  for  the  Intern. it  i  fial  Harvester  Com- 
pany was  a  ^(  uxl "  trust,  if  there  were  any  such.  It  is  therefore 
much  tobe  regretted  that  througli  the  force  of  circumstances  ade- 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  vital  matter  was  not  obtained.^ 

UNITED  STATES  I'.  CORN  PRODUCTS  REHNING  COKPANY  * 

* 

On  March  i,  1913,  the  government  filed  a  petition  against  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company,  asking  that  it  be  adjudged 

'  234  Fed.  Rep.  964-ioiS.   A  study  of  the  gluca^  trust  ia  in  Dewing, 
Corporate  Promotions  and  RooiganizatbiiS)  ch.  4. 
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to  be  a  combinatioii  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  illegal  mo- 
nopoly. The  decision  of  the  District  Court  sustaining  the 
government,  and  granting  the  relief  prayed  for,  was  rendered  on 

June  24,  191 6.  The  company  appealed,  but  subsequently  with- 
drew its  appeal,  ilic  dcxision  o£  the  lower  court  wub  liius 
controlling. 

With  rvj^rd  lo  the  law  the  Court,  referring  to  the  Harvester 
case,  agrc'L'd  ihat  it  was  an  open  question  whetlier  tlie  lest  of 
illegality  under  the  Sherman  Act  was  to  be  found  only  in  the 
combination  of  enough  producing  capacity  to  control  supply  and 
fix  prices,  or  whether  it  must  also  be  proven  that  the  combination 
had  used  its  power  to  the  injuzy  of  the  public;  but  it  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  test  was  the  power,  and  not  its  exerdse.  In 
the  case  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  C(»npany,  however,  this 
question  was  held  to  be  academic,  since  the  company  was  illegal 
under  other  test.  The  company  by  the  combination  in  1906  had 
acquired  control  of  all  the  glucose  plants  in  the  country,  and  of 
jjlaiiis  making  al  <  iit  14  per  cent  of  the  output  of  starch;  and  had 
manifested  a  "conliiiuous  and  dt'lil)eralc  purpose  ...  by  every 
device  which  their  ingenuity  could  disco\c'r,  to  maintain  as 
completely  as  possible  their  original  domination  of  the  industry.'* 
It  thus  had  the  power — diminished,  to  be  sure,  since  1906,  yet 
still  the  power — ^to  restrain  trade;  and  it  had  steadfastly  used  it 
m  an  ill^l  manner. 

The  issue  was  therefore  as  to  the  remedy.  The  necessity  of 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  company  from  employing  in  the 
future  those  unfair  practices  that  had  hampered  independent 
enterprise  in  the  past  was  held  to  be  clear;  and  the  court  there- 
fore specifically  forbade  the  resort  to  low-price  campaigns,  bogus 
indepeiitknLs,  ])rict'  agreements,  and  the  like.  As  lo  llic  advisa- 
bility of  a  dissolution  the  Court  wa>  not  so  certain,  but  it  decided, 
in  view  of  the  "inveterate  and  incorrigible"  insistence  of  the 
company  upon  interfering  with  ircedoni  of  commerce,  to  i)re- 
scribe  also  the  more  drastic  remedy.  The  Court  did  not  indicate 
what  the  form  of  the  decree  would  be — the  plan  was  to  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  permitted  by  the  Trade 
Commission  Act — but  it  stated  that  it  would  be  similar  to  the 
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Harvester  decree,  and  it  implied  that  no  dissolution  would  be 
satisfactory  that  left  as  much  as  60  per  cent  ol  the  trade  in  the 
hands  of  one  company.^ 

UN1T£D  STATES  V.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CU&POBATION  ^ 

The  oiganization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
been  discussed  in  chapter  DC.  In  October,  191 1,  the  govern- 
ment brought  suit  against  the  company,  asking  tlrnt  it  be  dis- 
solved on  the  ground  that  it  was  en^ged  in  an  illegal  restraint  of 
trade,  and  was  a  monopoly.  Iti  a  Itcision  rendered  on  June  3, 
1915,  the  District  Court  judges  unaiiinvously  dismissed  the  bill, 
though  they  disagreed  as  to  the  /^rf  unds  for  the  dismissal."^  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  tame  on  March  i,  1920.  Four 
judges  found  for  the  Steel  Corporation,  three  against,  and  two 
did  not  participate,  one  having  as  Attorney  General  been  as- 
sociated with  the  proceeding  against  the  Corporation,  and  the 
other  as  a  private  citizen  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Corporation  was  illegal  and  uneconomic.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  Shoe  Machinery  case,  that  the  decision  ol  the 
Court  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

The  Supreme  Court  after  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  of  the  lower  court  held  that  it  was  clear  that  while  there 
nii;jlil  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  i)urf)ose  of  the  oi>,Miuzers  of  the 
Steel  Corpnralion,  there  was  no  douht  that  the  CoriX)ration  liad 
never  poshc-^-cd,  and  did  not  then  posM>s,  a  monopoly.  And  it 
was  against  monopoly  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  directed;  not 
against  the  expectation  thereof,  but  against  its  realization.  The 
Corporation,  to  be  sure,  had  attained  much  greater  power  than 
any  other  competitor,  yet  not  greater  than  all  of  them  combined; 
and  monopoly  therefore  had  not  been  achieved.^  Because  of  its 
failure  to  achieve  monopoly  the  Corporation  had  found  it  advis- 
able to  co5perate  with  its  competitors  through  pools,  associa- 
tions, trade  meetings,  and  social  dinners.  The  Court  held  these 

^  The  substance  of  the  decree  is  given  on  p.  484. 

*  351  U.  S.  417^466  (Karch  1, 1920). 

*  223  Fed.  Rep.  55-179. 
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arTangements  to  be  violations  of  the  iaw,  yet  tiansient  in  their 
purpose  and  effect  From  a  conviction  of  their  futility  they  had 
been  abandoned  nine  months  before  the  suit  was  brought;  and 
they  had  not  been  resumed,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  an 

intention  to  resume  them.  Even  the  government  did  not  antic- 
ipate their  resumption,  said  the  Court,  for  it  failed  to  avail 
itself  of  the  otTer  of  th*  loucr  court  to  retain  jurisdiction  of  the 
case  for  the  purpose  oi  enjoining  such  acts,  if  they  were  ever 
attempted. 

The  Corporation  not  having  a  monopoly,  what  could  be 
charged  against  it?  It  had  not  the  power  luiaided  to  fix  prices; 
and  it  had  not  committed  any  acts  of  aggression  upon  its  com- 
petitors. It  was  of  unpressive  size,  to  be  sure,  yet  the  law,  the 
Court  held,  does  not  make  mere  size  nor  the  existence  of  un- 
exerted  power  an  offense;  rather  it  requires  the  performance  of 
overt  acts.  When  there  were  no  restraints  of  competitors  in  the 
trade  nor  any  complaints  by  customers,  it  was  difficult  to  see, 
said  the  Court,  how  there  could  be  any  restraint  of  trade. 

In  rondusion  the  Court  found  itself  unable  to  <il^cuvc^  how  the 
public  interest  would  be  subserved  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Corporation;  on  the  contrary,  its  dissolution  might  do  injury 
to  the  public  interest,  including  a  material  disturbance  to  the 
foreign  trade.  The  bill  of  the  government  was  accordingly 
dismissed. 

The  dissenting  opinion  held  that  the  record  left  no  fair  room 
for  doubt  that  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  several  subsidiary 
corporations  were  formed  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
It  quoted  with  approval  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Woolley  of 
the  lower  court,  who  found  that  the  control  of  the  various  steel 
comp'inies  later  combined  in  the  Corporation  had  embraced  in 
some  instances  from  80  to  95  \k't  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
country,  and  had  resulted  m  an  immediate  increase  in  prices,  in 
some  cases  double  and  in  other  cases  treble  what  they  had  been 
before,  yielding  in  consequence  large  dividends  upon  greatly 
.inflated  capital.  It  was  held  that  the  record  disclosed  that  the 
Corporation  for  many  years  after  its  formation  had  exerted  its 
power  to  control  and  maintain  prices  by  pools,  associations, 
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trade  meetings,  and  dinners;  and  that  in  combiDadon  with  its 
competitors  it  had  an  ability  "  to  fix  prices  and  restrain  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  upon  a  scale  heretofore  unapproached  In  the 
history  of  corporate  organization  in  this  country." 

The  dissenting  opinion  agreed  that  the  Sherman  Act  offers 
no  objection  to  the  size  that  a  corporation  may  reachi  nor  to  the 
continued  exertion  of  lawful  p)ower,  when  that  size  and  power 
were  ohumed  l)y  lawful  means  and  developed  by  natural  growth. 
But  it  declared  that  the  reiterated  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  that  this  power  might  not  lesjally  be  derived  from 
conspiracies,  combinations,  or  contracts  in  re  straint  of  trade;  and 
that  to  hold  otherwise  was  practically  to  aimui  the  Sherman  Act 
by  judicial  decree. 

Concluding  the  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Day  held  that  the 
decision  of  the  majority  amounted  to  an  assertion  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  although  organized  in  plain 
violation  and  bold  defiance  of  the  Sherman  Act,  nevertheless 
were  unmune  from  a  decree  effectually  ending  the  combmations, 
because  of  some  reasons  of  public  policy  requiring  such  condu- 
sion.  But,  he  said,  "1  know  of  no  public  policy  which  sanctions 
a  violation  of  the  law,  nor  of  any  inconvenience  to  trade,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  which  shoukl  have  the  effect  of  placing  combi- 
nations, which  have  been  able  to  thus  organize  one  o£  the  great- 
est industries  of  the  country  in  defiance  of  law.  in  an  impregnable 
position  al)ove  the  control  of  the  law  forbidding  such  combina^ 
tions.  Such  a  conclusion  does  violence  to  the  policy  which  the 
law  was  intended  to  enforce,  runs  coimter  to  the  decisions  of 
the  court,  and  necessarily  results  in  a  practical  nullification  of  the 
Act  itsdf." 


CHAFTCR  XVin 


TRUST  DISSOLUTION  PROCBEDINGS 

In  tlus  chapter  the  record  of  the  several  administratioDS 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws  will  be  summarized,  the 
trust  dissolution  proceedings  will  be  described  at  some  length, 
and  the  results  will  be  brieliy  appraised. 

During  the  administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  was 
President  at  the  time  of  the  jxissage  of  the  Sherman  Act  (1890), 
four  bills  in  equity  and  three  indictments  were  brought  under 
the  anti-trust  act.'  The  first  important  case  was  U.  S.  v, 
Greenhut,^  a  criminal  indictment  of  the  officers  of  the  Distilling 
and  Cattle  Feeding  Companv  (the  whisky  trust)  for  an  alleged 
monopolization  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits. 
The  district  judge  in  quashing  the  indictment  said  that  the 
indictment  averred  merely  that  the  defendants  ha<l  mon<^lized 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits,  and  did  not  aver 
that  they  had  monopolized,,  or  combined  to  monopolize,  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  in  dbtilled  spirits.  The  indictment 
therefore  chaiged  no  offense  withm  the  letter  or  spirit  of  section 
two  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  outcome  of  this  suit  may  be  interpreted  as  a  severe  coun- 
ter indictment  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  aiui  u  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  this  dej)artment  that  it  allowed  itself 
to  be  di^rourajied  by  this  rebulT,  and  decided  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  trust. 

Another  case  was  U.  S.  v,  Patterson,^  a  criminal  proceeding 

*The  Federal  Antitrust  Law*?,  July  i,  1916,  pp.  44-46.  This  |)amphlet 
contains  a  list  of  the  c:ise«^  instituted  by  the  United  States  under  the  anti' 
trust  acts. 

*5i>  Fed.  Rep.  469  (May  16,  1892). 

*  ss  Fed.  Rep.  605  (Febnuuy  28,  1893);  and  59  Fed.  Rep.  380  (June  i, 
1893). 
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against  ihe  members  of  a  combiiialioii  to  control  the  price  of  cash 
registers.  The  indictment  was  sustained  in  part  by  a  lower  court, 
but  the  Attorney  General  allowed  the  case  to  lapse  because  the 
complaining  witness  had  joined  the  combination.^  This  was 
indeed  a  strange  outcome  of  a  case  brou^t  under  a  law  designed 
to  prevent  combuiations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  more  important  case  was  U.  S.  v,  E.  C.  Knj^t  Company, 
a  bill  in  equity  to  prevent  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany (the  sugar  trust)  from  retaining  control  of  the  four  Phih- 
delphia  refineries,  the  acquisition  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  consti- 
tuted a  \  iokiiion  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  government  lost  this 
suit,  as  already  pointed  out,-  because  of  defects  in  procedure.  It 
attacked  the  defendants  for  act'^  relating  to  the  !)usiness  of  sugar 
ref.ning  uiilhin  a  state,  and  failed  to  produce  any  proofs  of  a 
restraint  upon  interstate  commerce.  Had  the  government 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  presented  its  cause 
pr<^erly  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case — ^the 
first  one  involving  the  Shennan  Act  to  come  before  it — would 
probably  have  been  different,  and  the  trust  movement  of  the  late 
nineties  might  never  have  taken  place. 

None  of  the  other  four .  cases  instituted  during  President 
Harrison's  administration  were  trust  cases.  One  was  a  freight 
association  case  (the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association); 
another  was  a  trade  union  case;  and  tlie  other  two  dealL  with 
combinations  more  or  less  local  in  character/^  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  trust  cases  initialed  during  I're'^ident  Harrison's 
admmist ration  came  to  naught,  and  that  this  was  largely  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  first  two  Attorney  Generals,  whose  official 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  statute. 

During  the  second  term  of  President  Cleveland  (r893-i897) 
there  were  brought  four  bills  in  equity,  two  mdictments,  and 
two  contempt  proceedings.^  The  most  important  of  these  cases 
was  U.  S.  9.  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company,  a  bill  in  equity 

*  The  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  July  i,  1916,  p.  46. 

'See  p.  3S8. 

»  The  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  July  1, 1916,  pp.  44-46. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  46-49. 
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to  dissolve  the  cast  iron  pipe  combination.^  Tht-  (government 
obtained  a  victor}'  in  this  instance, — a  victory  wliich  doubtless 
restrained  somewhat  the  subsi-fjuciU  activities  of  trust  pro- 
moters, since  it  flLnion.slralcd  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  really 
possessed  of  "  teeth.  '  Yet  this  case  was  the  only  one  of  the  eight 
that  dealt  with  an  industrial  combination  of  national  impor* 
tancc.  Four  of  them  dealt  with  trade  unions,  one  with  a  traffic 
association  (the  Joint  Traffic  Association) ,  and  the  other  two 
with  oiigitnizations  of  rather  limited  scope.  It  may  he  asked 
why  no  proceediiigs  were  instituted  against  the  cigarette,  oil, 
powder,  cordage,  and  other  trusts,  all  of  which  were  more  im- 
portant than  the  cast  iron  pipe  combination,  which,  after  all, 
was  essentially  a  pool,  and  therefore  in  some  w^ys  not  so  danger- 
ous lis  the  more  binding  organizations  klL  uiidi.^turbed  by  the 
Attorney  General.  No  doubt  the  Department  of  Justice  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  decision  in  the  Knight  case,  and  no  doubt  the 
funds  available  for  investigation  and  prosecution  were  hmited;  ^ 
yet  this  hardly  explains  the  failure  to  prosecute  the  trusts, 
against  which  the  law  was  really  aimed,  rather  than  such  oigan* 
izations  as  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

If  the  accomplishments  of  the  Harrison  and  Cleveland  adminr 
istrations  were  meagre,  those  of  the  McKinley  administration 
were  even  more  so.  During  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  Mc- 
Kinley*s  presidency  no  criminal  prosecutions  were  brought  and 
only  three  bills  in  equity.'  Of  these  three,  one  was  against  a 
local  live  stock  association,  another  against  a  combination  of 
coal  dealers  in  California,  and  the  third  against  a  conibinalion 
of  coal  producers  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  It  was  during  this 
administration  that  the  nuxK  rn  trust  movement  reached  its 
height,  and  yet  not  a  single  suit  against  a  trust  was  brought. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  McKinley  on  September  14, 
1901,  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  his  predecessor  in  office,  President  Roosevelt  enforced 

'  For  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  set  p.  305. 
*See  Annual  Report   of  the  Attorney  GenenU   (llaimon)  for  1896, 
p.  XXVII. 

'The  Federal  .\uLiirubt  Laws,  July  i,  1916,  pp.  49-50. 
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the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  with  dedded  vigor.  During  the 

seven  and  one-half  years  of  his  administration  there  were  brought 
eighteen  bills  in  equity,  twenty-five  indictJiiLiils,  and  one  for- 
feiture proceeding. •  Aniung  ihc  trusts  attacked  were  the  oil 
trust  (the  Standard  Oil  Company),  the  tobacco  trust  (the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company),  and  the  powder  trust  (the  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company).  Lesser  combinations  attacked 
included  those  in  the  meat-packing,  salt,  paper,  licorice,  ele^ 
vator,  naval  stores,  and  furniture  industries.  Moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  important  railroad  combinations  were  proceeded  against 
These  included  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  the  St  Louis 
Tenninal  Railroad  Association,  the  Reading  Company,  the 
Union  Pacific  RaihxNul  Cmpany,  and  the  New  Haven  Raiboad 
Company.  Furthermore,  legislation  was  enacted  to  create  a 
Bureau  of  Corporations;  to  expedite  cases  arising  under  the 
anti-trust  act;  and  to  supply  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
am])le  funds  to  prosecute  unlawful  combinations. 

The  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  turn  was  far 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Taft  administration.  During  the  seven 
and  one-half  years  of  Roosevelt's  presidency  forty-four  proceed* 
ings  all  told  had  been  instituted,  while  diuing  the  four  years 
that  Taft  was  President  there  were  brought  forty-six  bills  in 
equity,  forty-three  indictments,  and  one  contempt  proceeding, — 
a  total  of  ninety,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  proceedings  in 
about  half  as  long  a  period.'  Moreover,  the  suits  filed  by  At- 
torney General  Wickersham  (President  Taft's  Attorney  General) 
included  a  number  of  vcr}-  important  trusts  and  combinations 
not  disturbed  by  tlie  preceding  administration.  Among  them 
were  the  follo\\nng:  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
American  Sugar  Kehning  Company,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  the  Tntemational  Harvester  Company,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company,  the  Standard  Sanitar}'  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  American  Thread  Company,  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  die  American  Coal  Products  Company. 

•The  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  July  i,  191 6,  pp.  50-61, 
'Ibid.,  pp.  61-81. 
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During  President  Wilson's  first  term  thirteen  bills  in  equity 
and  twenty-one  indictments  were  filed,  a  total  of  thirty-four  as 
oompared  with  ninety  during  the  four  years  of  his  predecessor.^ 
Furthennorey  far-reaching  amendments  to  the  Sherman  Act 
were  enacted.  Daring  the  period  down  to  September  8,  1920, 
twenty-two  additional  bills  and  twenty-four  additional  indict- 
ments were  bruughl.  Anunig  the  combiruiLiuiis  proceeded 
against  were:  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Uie  Quaker  Oats 
Comjiany,  the  American  Can  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  (for  the  second  time)  the  Reading  Company  and  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  The  list  is  not  imposing,  yet  by  the 
beginning  of  President  Wilson's  administration  the  principal 
trusts  and  combinations  had  already  been  proceeded  against. 

The  individual  dissolution  proceedings  may  next  be  described. 

TU£  OIL  TRUST 

The  first  trust  to  be  formally  dissolved  under  the  Sherman 

Act  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company.'  The  history  of  the  suit 
against  this  com])any  and  the  decrees  of  the  Circuit  and  Su- 
preme Courts  ha\'e  alreaci\  been  outlined.  The  reader  vriW  recall 
that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court — which  was  apj^rovcd  in 
the  main  l)y  the  Supreme  Court — forbade  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  its  oflBcers  and  directors,  to  vote 
the  stock  of  its  subsidiary  companies;  to  exercise  any  control 
over  their  operations;  to  continue  the  unlawful  combination; 
or  to  enter  into  any  like  combination  to  restrain  commerce. 
But  the  Court  specifically  said  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  was  not  prohibited  by  the  decree  from  distributing 
ratably  to  its  shareholders  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  subsuHary 
companies  parties  to  the  combination  to  which  the}'  (the  share- 

»Sce  Annual  Reports  of  the  AltDrncy  General. 

'  A  p  iper  combination  was  dissolved  by  jiuiu  lal  order  on  May  11,  igo6) 
but  this  combination,  brought  about  by  making  the  General  Paper  Company 
the  sales  agent  for  aome  twenty-three  pa])cr  concerns,  was  essentially  a  pool. 
(See  Report  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Control  of  Corpoiations,  1913, 
p.  945.)  A  oombination  of  elevator  companies,  indudtng  the  Otis  Elevator 
Compaiiy*  was  dissolved  by  a  decree  entered  June  i,  1906,  but  this  was  a 
oNuent  decree.  (See  ibid.,  p.  946.) 
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holders)  were  equitably  entitled.  This  suggestion  was  seized 
u})on  by  the  defendants,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  plan  of  dis- 
solution. In  a  circular  dated  July  28,  191 1,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  (the  parent  company)  announced  that 
it  would  distribute  to  its  stockholders  (as  of  September  i,  191 1) 
the  stock  of  thirty-two  American  subsidiaries  and  of  one  for- 
eign subsidiary  ;  and  this  distribution  was  made  on  December  i.^ 
By  this  distribution  each  owner  of  one  share  of  stock  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  received  securities  (gen- 
erally fractional  shares)  of  an  aggregate  face  value  of  appfroad- 
imately  $i7S; '  and  in  addition  retained,  of  course,  his  stock  in 
the  parent  company,  which  continued  as  a  producing  concern, 
operating  its  large  refineries  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  and  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

The  decree  contaiiKd  no  express  prohibition  of  common 
officers  or  directors  amonp;  the  New  Jersey  corporation  <mH  its 
former  subsidiarit  y  uK^ne  of  which  was  dissolved),  but  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  York  on  December  4  some  important 
changes  in  organization  ^^Tre  made.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockfeller 
resigned  as  president  and  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  director  in  both 
companies,  resigned  from  all  these  positions.  Mr.  John  D. 
Archbold,  vice  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  elevated  to  the  jiresidency;  but  resigned  as  \ice 
president  and  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
concern,  was  made  president;  but  he  handed  in  his  resignation 
as  secretary  and  director  of  the  New  Jersey  company.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bedford,  a  director  of  the  New  York  concern,  resigned  to  be- 
come vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  concern. 

'  The  stock  of  the  fori  ii:n  subsidiary  was  not  distributee!  until  a  later  fl;it<>. 

'  The  value  of  the  shares  of  ihe  subsidiaries  wms  cominited  hv  the  Cojimu 
cial  .ind  1-  inaucial  Chronicle,  and  the  results  preseuled  in  Llic  iurm  uf  a  table. 
See  vol.  93,  p.  1390  (November  x8,  191 1). 
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(Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Archbold  some  years  later  Mr.  Bedford 
became  pfeaident.)  ,  Similar  shifts  affecting  other  positions 
were  made  at  the  same  time. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  dissolution  decree?  For* 
tunately  tht  Federal  Trade  Commission^  which  was  empowered 
by  the  TVade  Commission  Act  to  investigate  the  manner  in 
which  the  dissolution  decrees  of  the  courts  haxe  been  carried 
out,  has  made  a  full  investigation  of  this  matter  so  far  as  gaso- 
line is  (OIK  c  rued.  Its  findings  of  fact  and  its  conclusions  are 
contained  in  its  Report  on  the  Price  of  Gasoline  in  igi  5. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
dissolution  decree  there  was  little,  if  any,  competition  among 
the  former  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  marketing  of  gasoline,  now  the  chief  refined  product 
of  erode  oiL'  The  subsidiaries  which  were  engaged  in  marketing 
gasoline  were  the  Standard  Oil  companies  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  California,  and 
Louisiana,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  and  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company.  The 
Commission  poiiued  out  that  these  eleven  Standard  companies 
have  with  respect  to  gasoline  "maintained  a  complete  di\  ision 
of  territory  embracing  the  whole  country  and  that  almost  with- 
out exception  each  Standard  marketing  com])any  occupies  and 
supplies  a  distinct  and  arbitrarily  bounded  territory."  ^  Thus, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  occupied  the  whole  of 
New  York  state  and  the  New  England  states,  but  no  other  ter- 
ritory; the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  occupied  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  but  no  part  of  any  other  state;  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  served  New  Jersey,  Maiy- 
bmd,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina.^ The  only  exceptions  to  this  division  of  territory  without 
any  overlapping  were  found  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  In 

1  RqKVt  of  the  Fedeial  Trade  Ommussbn  on  Price  of  Gasoline  in  1915, 

pp.  7,  113.  t   r«  *  A.  »  ^      ,    .\       '  V  '         .    .  * 

*Ibid*,  p.  6. 

*The  detaib  ut  shown  in  a  map  opposite  ptge  22  of  the  Report  of  the 
ConunisBioo. 
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Oklahama—the  temtory  of  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
— ^the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  had  a  few  tank  wagon 
stations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state;  and  in  Arkansas  both 
the  Magnolia  Petrolemn  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Louisiana  had  stations.  None  of  the  independent" 
concerns,  it  should  be  observed,  had  marketing  territories 
limited  in  this  fashion.  The  Texas  Company,  for  e  xample,  sold 
gasoline  in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  covered 
ten  of  the  eleven  Standard  marketing  territories.  The  Gulf 
Kelmmg  Company,  the  Indian  Refining  Company,  the  National 
Refining  Company,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  and  the  Cudahy 
Refining  Company  all  did  business  in  at  least  two  of  the  Stand- 
ard marketing  territories,  and  were  able  to  make  profits  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  and  with  the  Standard  companies. 

Moreover,  the  boundaries  of  the  Standard  temtories  were 
arbitrary.  Almost  without  exception  they  confonned  to  state 
lines.  And  of  course  it  is  clear  that  state  lines,  being  political 
boundaries,  do  not  represent  the  most  economical  boundaries 
from  the  standpoint  of  distribution.  Thus,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio,  \\ith  a  refinery  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  suj)i)lied  the  southern  ])art  of  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Com])any  of  New  Jersey  had  a  refinery 
at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  just  across  the  border.  This 
division  of  territor}%  obviously  imeconomical,  would  appear  to 
have  been  ado])tctl  for  the  reason  that  such  a  division  offered 
no  opportunity  for  encroachment,  thus  avdding  disputes. 

Further  evidence  of  the  absence  of  competition  between  the 
eleven  Standard  marketing  companies  was  given  by  the  marked 
unequalities  in  the  price  of  gasoline  in  one  tenitoiy  as  compared 
with  another.  The  report  gives  numerous  illustiaticms  of  these 
inequalities,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  dilTerences  in  the  cost  of  refining  or  of  distribu- 
tion. Piad  competition  been  effective  these  inequalities  clearly 
could  not  have  persisted.  The  Standard  companies  in  low  price 
territories  would  have  made  sales  in  the  high  price  territories, 
and  as  a  result  there  would  have  been  eliminated  all  differences 
in  price  except  such  as  were  the  result  of  differences  in  cost.  It 
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is  true  that  some  Standard  marketiiig  concerns  did  make  ship- 
uents  into  the  territory  of  other  Standaid  concerns;  these  inter- 
territorial  shipments  amounted  in  1915  to  over  200,000,000  gal- 
lons^ But  these  sh^unents  represented  sales  to  the  company 
whose  territory  was  "invaded,"  and  the  latter  was  therefore 
free  to  dispose  of  the  gasoline  as  its  own  product,  and  at  such 
prices  as  it  saw  fit.  Obviously  such  sales  had  no  tendency  to 
equalize  prices;  they  permitted  each  conipaDy  to  maintain 
the  monopoly  price  that  yielded  it  the  maximum  net  profit. 
And  this  thev  were  enabled  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  dominant 
position  which  they  occupied  in  the  trade.  The  Commission 
estimated  that  the  Standard  companies  controlled  approximately 
6$  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  business  throughout  the  United 
States.^  The  "independents"  thus  controlled  about  35  per 
cent;  yet  by  no  means  all  of  their  output  could  be  regarded  as 
competitive,  since  it  included  the  sales  of  companies,  such  as  the 
Tidewater  Oil  Company,  in  which  the  Standard  stockholders  had 
laige  interests.  Moreover,  the  facts  seemed  to  show  that  though 
the  *'indef)endents"  competed  for  business,  they  followed  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Standard  companies  in  the  several  marketing 
areas. 

The  explanation  of  the  lack  of  competition  amon;^  the  Stan- 
dard marketing  companies,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  com- 
munit}'  of  interest  among  these  companies  based  on  common 
stockholding.  This  community  of  interest,  it  should  be  noted, 
included  the  <al-producing»  pipe>line,  and  refining  companies, 
as  well  as  the  marketing  companies.  The  stockholder  Usts  of  the 
Standard  companies  as  of  January,  19 15,  made  it  clear  that  al- 
though some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  stockholders  had 
taken  place  since  the  dissolution,  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  most 
of  th(  companies  con!  iniied  to  be  held  by  the  same  small  proup." 
For  example,  55  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 

>  Report  of  the  Federal  Tiade  CoDunlssioii  on  Price  of  Gasoline  in  191 5, 
p.  143.  The  approxiniate  percentage  by  territories  is  shown  on  p.  144. 

*See  Rcpoft  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commbabn  on  Price  of  Gasoline  in 
191S,  p.  145- 
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Company  was  held  by  the  comparatively  small  group  of  in* 
dividuals  owning  300  shares  or  moce  apiece;  and  this  same  group 
held  over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Praiiie  Oil  and  Gas 

Company,  the  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company,  the  Continental  Oil 
Company,  and  the  Standard  Oil  companies  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska.  (If  the  hold- 
ings of  less  than  ^^00  shares  were  included,  the  percentage  of 
common  holding  would  amount  to  approximately  70  per  cent.) 
Moreover,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  owned 
practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Louisiana  and  of  the  Carter  Oil  Company;  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  owned  about  70  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company.  A  community  of  interest 
among  the  eleven  Standard  marketing  companies  and  the  crude 
oil  and  pipe-line  companies  was  thus  established. 

In  addition,  the  leading  officers  and  directors  of  the  Standard 
com])anies  were  frequently  stockholders  in  several  companies. 
To  cite  one  instance,  the  president  of  the  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey owned  6,000  shares  (worth  $3,258,000  at  the  end  of  1015) 
in  his  own  company,  4,575  shares  (worth  $1,029,375)  in  the 
Standard  of  New  York,  1^58  shares  (worth  $1,012,610)  in  the 
Standard  of  Indiana,  i,ioo  shares  (worth  $480,150)  in  the 
Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and  300  shares  (worth  $207,000) 
in  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Such  common  stockhold- 
ings naturally  tended  to  restrain  competition  among  the  separ 
rate  companies. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  was  that  the  combination, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  disintegrated,  remained  a  com- 
bination in  fact,  if  not  in  law, — a  combination  based  on  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  \s  liich  in  turn  was  the  result  of  the  inter-  • 
ownership  of  slock.'  In  making  this  statement,  however,  the 
Commission  was  careful  to  say  that  it  did  not  charge  the  Stand- 
ard companies  with  violating  the  decree;  for  common  ownership 
was  not  prohibited  b>  the  dissolution  decree.  Neither  did  it  in- 

*  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Gonuniaoon  on  Price  of  Gaaoliiie  in  1915, 
p.  158. 
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tend  to  criticise  the  decree  itself.  The  Standard  Qii  Company  be- 
ing the  first  important  trust  to  be  dissolved,  the  decree  was  more 
or  less  of  an  experiment.  But  it  was  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  Onnmission  that  the  eiperiment  of  dissolving  anrpora* 
tions  without  separating  owners  had  not  led  to  the  dedred  re- 
sult, which  was  the  restoration  of  com[)etirion.  In  reply  to  the 
ar^ment  that  some  time  in  the  future  a  redistrihuiion  of  terri- 
tory might  be  brought  about  by  the  "operation  of  economic 
laws,"  the  Commission  said  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  tendency  to  a  substantial  rearrangement  of  territory 
to  warrant  a  reliance  upon  time  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  remedy  the  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  thus  disclosed.  The  suggestions,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  common  ownership,  were:  (r)  A  law  providing  for  the  reopen* 
ing  of  anti-trust  cases  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  modifications  of  decrees  as 
new  conditions  might  r('(  luirc.  (2)  The  abolition  by  legislation, 
in  certain  cases,  of  common  stock  ownership  in  corporations 
which  have  been  mem])ers  of  a  combination  dissoU  ed  under  the 
Sherman  Art,  when  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  commerce.  (3)  As  an  alternative  to  (2),  an  effective 
limitation  upon  common  ownership  of  stock  in  potentially  com- 
petitive corporations  by  withdrawing  the  power  of  voting  and 
control.  (4)  If  Congress  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  prevent  com- 
mon ownership,  with  its  almost  inevitable  restriction  of  compe- 
tition, the  Commission  recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  fix  upon  the  common  owners  ol  stock  in  poten- 
tially competing  concerns  the  responsibility  for  such  acts  erf  each 
of  these  concerns  as  resulted  in  the  prevention  of  competition. 
With  res|KK:t  to  the  pipe-lines,  the  Commission  urged  that  the 
best  policy  would  be  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  commodity 
clause,  and  segregate  the  ownership  of  the  pipe-lines  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  [H  troleum  industr}*.  This  would  involve, 
said  the  Commission,  a  prohibition  against  the  controlling  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  any  pq)e-line  company  engaged  in  interstate 
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commerce  being  owned  by  individuals  or  corjx)rations  that  were 
also  owners  of  crude  oil  or  refining  properties,  or  vice  versa. 

THE  TOBACCO  THUST  ^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  tobacco  trust— the  next  trust  to  be 
dissolved— presented  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the 
dissolution  of  the  oil  trust  As  the  Supreme  Court  had  pointed 
out,  a  mere  decree  forbidding  stock  ownership  by  one  part  of  the 
combination  in  another  part  thereof  would  not  afford  adequate 
relief,  since  there  would  still  remain  coq>oralioiis  dominating 
various  branches  of  the  tobacco  business.  For  example,  to 
prescribe  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  should  part  with 
its  control  of  the  American  Snuff  Company  would  not  fully  meet 
the  situation,  since  the  American  Snuff  Company  would  still 
dominate  the  snu£F  branch  of  the  tobacco  business  in  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  act.  Again,  the  subtle  devices — to  use  the  Court's 
language— that  had  been  resorted  to  in  establishing  the  trust 
were  of  such  a  diaiacter  as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  formulate  a  remedy  that  would  restore  the  prior  lawful 
conditions.  In  view  of  this  situation  Justice  Hurlan  recom- 
mended that  the  Supreme  Co\ut  itself  frame  the  dissolution 
decree,  the  record  being  sufficiently  full,  in  his  opinion,  to  enable 
the  Court  to  formulate  a  plan.  But  the  Court  decided  otherwise. 
It  remanded  the  case  to  the  court  below,  and  directed  it  to  hear 
the  parties  "for  the  [)uq)ose  of  ascertainini^  and  dctenninin? 
upon  some  plan  or  method  of  dissolving  the  combination  and  of 
recreating,  out  of  the  elements  now  composing  it,  a  new  condition 

which  shall  be  honestly  in  harmony  with  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  law.  "2 

In  view  of  the  complex  organization  of  the  tobacco  trust,  the 
Circuit  Court  would  have  found  its  task  sufficiently  difficult, 

'On  the  diaaolution  of  the  tobsooo  trust  see  eapedally:  191  Fed.  Rep. 
37>~43i>  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Gommeroe  on  the 
Control  of  Corporations,  1913,  pp.  315-350;  Report  of  the  Comtniwioner 

of  Corporations  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  |)art  III;  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Attorney  General;  and  Muhse,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  a8,  pp.  249-278. 
«  221  U.  S.  187. 
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even  had  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  other  cases  laid  down  the  rules 
of  dissolution.  But  except  for  the  simple  remedy  provided  in 
the  Standard  (Ml  case— a  remedy-  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
declared  to  be  inadequate  in  the  tobacco  trust  case — ^there  were 

no  rules.  As  the  Circuit  Court  R^iid,  "  W'c  ure  left  without  guide 
to  turn  a  condition  in  violation  of  the  law  into  a  condition 
hoiK^tl}-  in  harmony  with  it."^ 

The  Circuit  Court  approached  its  problem  by  instituting  a 
series  of  conferences  between  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
and  the  counsel  for  the  government  (including  the  Attorn^ 
General),  in  order  that  a  preliminary  agreement  upon  the  disso- 
lution plan  might  be  had.  At  these  conferences^  held  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Court  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  many  changes  in  the  pkn  of  dissolution  suggested 
by  counsel  for  the  tobacco  trust  were  made  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Attorney  General.  When  afl^airs  had  finally 
reached  such  a  stage  that  the  differences  between  the  partiies 
cuulil  no  longer  be  adjusted,  the  Court  arranged  for  public  hear- 
ings upon  the  matters  yet  in  dispute;  and  at  these  hearings  out- 
side jjarties  were  given  an  op]>ortunity  to  express  their  views. 
The  jjlan  pro]:)osed  l)y  the  American  To])acco  Company,  modi- 
fied in  some  respects  as  the  result  of  these  hearings,  was  then 
unanimously  approved  by  the  four  circuit  court  judges,  and 
made  effective  by  a  decree,  entered  November  i6,  191 1. 

At  these  public  hearings  other  plans  for  dissolving  the  trust 
were  presented,— plans  which  in  some  instances  diffrnd  widely 
from  the  plan  of  the  defendants.  But  counsel  for  the  defendants 
declared  that  they  would  not  undertake  to  carry  out  any  of  these 
plans,  preferring  apparently  to  take  their  chances  at  receiver's 
sale.  The  Court  therefore  refused  to  consider  them.  It  held 
that  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  any  plan  of  readjustnienl  with- 
out the  c^xjpcralicm  of  the  own("rs  of  the  property.'-'  Its  only 
reroiirse,  in  the  event  that  the  [jmposed  plan  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  tlie  Supreme  Court,  or  in  the  event 
that  the  defendants  would  not  accept  such  modifications  as  the 
Court  might  require,  was,  it  said,  to  seize  the  property  and  sell 

>  X91  Fed.  Rep.  386.  *Ibid.,  375- 
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it  III  j)ubUc  auction.  It  woukl  seem  that  if  there  was  merit  in 
these  proposals  of  the  outside  parties  the  Court  might  properly 
have  required  their  acceptance  by  the  defendants  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  its  approval  of  the  plan;  for  the  Court  clearly  was 
under  no  obligation  to  approve  an  unsatisfactory  plan  metdy 
because  the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to  accept  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  receiver's  sale.  Otherwise  the  Court  mi^t  excuse  itself 
for  accepting  any  plan  proposed  by  the  defendants,  no  matter 
how  inadequate  it  might  be.  But  the  Court  appaiently  held 
a  different  view. 

The  decree  in  the  tobacco  case  is  the  first  instance  in  whicli  a 
plan  for  the  dissolution  of  a  trust  was  i  kiborately  worked  oui 
under  the  supervision  of  a  court;  and  it  therefore  deserves 
detailed  consideration.  It  is  believed,  however^  that  the  details 
will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  the  leading  features  of  the 
plan  are  first  summarized. 

ITie  plan  of  dissolution  adopted  by  the  Court  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  business  of  the  trust  among  foiuteen  separate 
companies.^  These  companies,  with  the  character  of  their 
busmess,  were  as  follows:  (i)  American  Tobacco  Company 
(geneml  tobacco  manufacturing  busmess,  except  snuff) ;  (2)  Lig- 
gett and  Myers  Tobacco  Company  (geneml  tobacco  manufac- 
turing, except  snuff) ;  (3)  P.  Lorillard  Company  (general  tobacco 
manufacturing,  except  snuff);  (4)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tol);uro 
Company  (general  tobacco  manufacturing,  except  snuiT,  ( i^ar- 
ettes,  and  cigars);  (5)  Conley  Foil  Company  (tin  foil);  {0)  John- 
ston Tin  Foil  and  Metal  Company  (tin  foil);  (7)  MacAndrews 
and  Forbes  Company  (licorice  paste);  (8)  J.  S.  Young  Company 
(licorice  paste);  (9)  American  Snuff  Company  (snuff);  (10) 
Geoige  W.  Helme  Company  (snuff);  (11)  Weyman-Bruton 
Company  (snuff);  (12)  British-American  Tobacco  Company 
(general  tobacco  manufacturing  m  foreign  countries) ;  (13)  Porto 
Rican-American  Tobacco  Company  (cigars— Porto  Rican  and 
foreign);  (14)  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  (retail  tobacco 
busbess). 

The  distribution  of  assets  among  these  compaiiies  (or  their 
'  The  decree  is  in  191  Fed,  Rep.  417-431. 
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stockholders),  when  the  distribution  took  the  foim  of  stock,  was 
effected  by  requiring  the  corporation  owning  such  stock  to  dis- 
tribute it  to  its  own  stockholders.  For  example,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  was  required  to  distribute  among  its  sbarfr- 
holders  the  stock  which  it  held  in  the  American  Snuff  Company. 
The  result  was  to  vest  in  the  stockholders  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  the  control  formerly  exercised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  as  a  corporation.  The  distribution  of 
assets,  when  the  assets  were  in  the  form  of  j>lants,  was  effected  by 
requiring  the  dominaul  concern  in  any  particular  brantli  of  the 
business  to  transfer  a  part  of  its  factories  to  one  or  more  other 
concerns,  some  of  which  were  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  decree.  For  example,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  was  compelled  to  transfer  some  of 
its  factories,  brands,  etc.,  to  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  a  newly  oiganized  concern.  The  stock  in  the  Liggett 
concern  received  by  the  Amoican  Tobacco  Company  as  consid- 
eration for  the  transfer  was  then  turned  over  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  its  own  stockholders.  None  of  the 
fourteen  companies  was  allowed  to  hold  stock  m  any  of  the 
other  fourteen;  and  each  of  them,  together  with  the  individual 
defendants  in  the  suit,  was  enjoined  from  continuing  the  illegal 
combination,  or  effecting  a  new  one,  by  resort  to  a  number  of  acts 
specitically  dealt  with  in  the  decree  of  dissolution.  The  plan  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  February  28,  191 2. 

In  a  more  detailed  consideration,  the  dissolution  decree  may 
be  described  under  the  following  headings:  L  Abrogation 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  restrictive  covenants;  II.  Dis- 
integration of  the  accessory  companies;  III.  Distribution 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  of  stocks  owned  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  it;  IV.  Sale  by  the  American  Tobacco  C<mipany  of 
manufacturing  assets  and  business;  V.  Injunctions. 

I.  A  hrogoHon  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreipi  Restrktm  Cmenanis 

In  acquiring  the  property  or  stock  *>[  conipeiing  concerns  the 
tobacco  trust  had  frequently  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  the  pur- 
chase that  the  sellers  sign  an  agreement  not  to  reengage  in  the 
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tobacco  business.  These  covenants  were  to  be  rescinded ,  and  the 
covenantors  were  thereafter  to  be  permiued  to  ensia^c  in  any 
branch  of  the  business.  The  pooling  agreement  of  September  27, 
1903,  under  which  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  had  combined  to  form  the  British* 
American  Tobacco  Company  was  also  to  be  cancelled. 

II.  DisinUgralion  oj  the  Accessory  Companies 

The  five  companies  designated  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
accessoiy  companies  (because  accessory  to  the  combination) 
were:  (i)  American  Snuff  Company;  (2)  MacAndrews  and 

Forbei>  Company;  (j)  Conley  Foil  Company;  (4)  American 
Stogie  Cun^pany;  and  (5)  American  Cigar  Company.  The 
decree  dealt  speritically  with  each  of  tliesc  companies. 

The  American  Snuff  Company  had  a  monopoly  ot  the  manu- 
facture of  snuH;  in  1910  it  produced  96.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
output.  By  the  decree  there  were  to  be  organized  two  new 
snufT  companies  (the  George  W.  Helme  Company  and  the 
Weyman-Bruton  Company),  and  to  these  new  companies  the 
American  Snuff  Company  was  to  turn  over  a  number  of  its 
factories  with  the  brands  manufactured  therein.  From  each  of 
these  ooiporations  the  American  Snuff  Company  was  to  receive 
$4,000,000  common  stock  and  $4,000,000  voting  preferred 
stock, — a  total  of  $16,000,000.  The  common  stock  of  these  two 
companies  the  Amcrimn  SnutT  Company  was  to  distribute,  as  a 
di\  idend,  to  its  own  cunuruiii  stockJiuldors;  and  the  preferred 
stock  it  was  to  offer  at  par  to  its  preferred  stockholders  in  ex- 
change for  their  preferred  stock  in  the  American  SnuH  Compjany. 
As  by  this  process  ol  exchange  the  American  Company  came  into 
possession  of  its  own  preferred  stock,  it  was  to  retire  it;  but  it 
was  not  to  use  the  preferred  stock  in  the  two  new  companies  that 
it  continued  to  hold,  because  of  the  failure  of  its  preferred  stock- 
holders to  make  the  exchange,  as  a  means  iA  exercising  control 
over  their  operations.  In  any  event,  the  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany by  exchange  or  sale  was  to  dispose  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  two  new  companies  by  January  i,  IQ15.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  as  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Snuff  Com- 
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pany  would  of  course  receive  stock  in  the  Helme  Company  and 
the  Weynian-Bruton  Company;  but  this  stock,  as  well  as  its 
stock  in  ihr  American  SnufT  Compiiiiy,  was  in  turn,  as  will  be 
pointed  QuL  shortly,  to  I  c  distributed  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  to  its  stockholders. 

The  disintegration  of  the  other  four  accessory  companies  fol- 
lowed substantially  this  plan,  though  provision  was  made  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  Stogie  Company.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Cigar  Company,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  continued  to  hold  control,  instead  of  being  compdled 
to  distribute  the  stodt  of  this  company  to  its  om  shareholders, 
as  was  the  usual  arrangement. 

m.  DisMuUm  by  ike  American  Tobacco  Company  of  Slocks 

Owned  or  to  be  Acqmred  by  it 

The  dissolution  decree  as  thu^  far  described  would  leave  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  in  possession  of  the  securities  of  a 
number  of  companies,  including  certain  ones  not  dissolved  by 
the  decree.^  But  these  stocks,  with  only  a  few  exceptions^  were 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  some 
immediately,  and  the  remainder  by  January  i,  19x5.  Mean- 
while the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  not  to  attempt  to 
ezerdse  any  influence  or  control  over  these  companies. 

IV.  Saie  by  ike  American  Tobacco  Company  of  Manufaduring 

Assets  and  Business 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  even  after  it  had  disposed 
of  its  interest  in  the  snuff,  licorice,  and  tin  foil  companies  would 
still  be  an  illegal  combination  by  virtue  of  its  domination  of 

*  Particularly  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tofaacoo  Company,  the  Britiah>Aiuerican 
Tobacoo  Company,  the  Vorto  Rican^American  Tobacco  Company,  and  the 

United  Cigar  Stores  Con^iany.  These  companies,  all  subsidiaries  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company^  were  not  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
illegal  in  themselves;  and  their  property  was  therefore  left  intact.  But  their 
domination  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  held  illepal,  and  they 
were  therefore  detached  from  that  company  hy  a  requirement  that  the 
American  1  ubacco  Company  diitribute  to  its  own  stockholders  its  holdings 
of  stocks  in  these  companies. 
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the  cigarette^  plug,  smoking  tobacco,  fine-cut,  and  little  cig»r 
blanches.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  transfer  ft  part  of  these 
businesses  to  other  concerns.  The  decree  consequently  provided 
that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  should  give  to  its  common 

stockholders  the  stock  that  it  held  in  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company, — coin  cm  i[i:inulac;Luring  mainly  plug  tobacco,  but 
also  some  smoking  t^b  icco.  It  was  next  provided  that  two  new 
companies  be  organized — the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  P.  Lorillard  Company  ' — and  to  these  com- 
panies the  AnK  rican  Tobacco  Company  was  to  convey  numerous 
factories  and  brands,  including  raw  materials,  storage  houses, 
and  cash,  in  order  that  both  of  the  new  concerns  might  be  ''fully 
equipped''  for  the  conduct  of  the  tobacco  business. 

The  properties,  brands,  and  good  will  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Liggett  and  Myeis  Tobacco  Company  were  valued  at  $67447,- 
499;  and  those  to  be  conveyed  to  P.  Lorillard  Compan>'  were 
valued  at  $47>552,5oi.  (The  American  Tobacco  Company 
would  be  left  with  assets  valued  at  $98,432,473.83,  upon  which 
its  earnings,  based  on  the  results  for  1910,  \s  ould  be  $11,369,809 
or  11.55  per  cent.)  Both  of  these  new  companies  were  to  pay  for 
the  properties  received  by  them  in  their  own  securities,  these 
securities  to  consist  of  7  per  cent  bonds,  5  per  cent  bonds,  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock,  and  common  stock.  These  securities, 
aggregating  $115,000,000,  and  constituting  practically  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  new  companies,  were  then  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  some  by  Match  i,  1912,  the 
balance  within  three  years. 

V.  Injunctums 

The  defendants,  their  officers,  directors,  servants,  agents, 

and  emplo\'ees  wore  enjoined  from  continuing  the  illegal  com- 
bination, and  from  entering  any  similar  one,  the  efTect  of  which 
would  l)e  to  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  tobacco  or 
its  products,  by  resort  to  any  of  the  following  acts:  (i)  By  con* 

^Acompanyof  tbeaunenatnetlwiiiBexbteiicewiiatobewou^  and 
its  assets  delivered  to  the  new  company.  The  old  Ijgiett  and  Mycis  concern 
had  been  dissolved  in  the  meiKer  of  1904. 
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veying  the  factories,  brands,  or  business  of  any  of  the  fourteen 
corporations  among  which  the  properties  of  the  combination 
were  divided  to  any  other  of  these  corporations,  either  by  pJadog 
the  stocks  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  in  the  hands  of  voting 
trustees,  or  by  controlling  the  voting  power  of  these  stocks  by 
any  similar  device.  (3}  By  making  any  express  or  implied  agree- 
ment idative  to  the  control  of  any  of  the  fourteen  corporations, 
or  relative  to  the  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  or  manufacture 
of  tobacco  or  its  products  or  supplies,  which  would  have  a  like 
c  iTccl  in  restraint  of  commerce  to  that  of  the  combination,  the 
operation  of  which  had  been  enjoined;  or  by  making  any  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind  with  any  other  of  these  coq>orations  for  the 
apportionment  of  trade  among  them,  in  respect  either  to  cus- 
tomers or  localities.  (3)  By  any  two  of  the  fourteen  corpora- 
tions employing  the  same  clerical  organization  or  keeping  the 
same  offices.  (4)  By  any  of  the  fourteen  corporations  holding 
stock  in  any  other  corporation  any  part  of  the  stock  of  which 
was  also  held  by  any  other  of  these  corporations,^  (5)  By  any  of 
the  fourteen  coiporations  ddng  business,  directly  or  mdirectly, 
under  any  other  than  its  corponte  name  or  the  name  of  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  controlled  by  it;  provided,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  subsidiary  company  the  controlling  corporation  should 
causvt  the  products  of  the  subsidiary  to  bear  a  statement  indi- 
cating the  fact  of  such  control.  (6)  By  any  of  the  fourteen 
corporations  refusing  to  sell  to  a  jobber  any  brand  of  tobacco 
manufactured  by  it,  except  upon  the  condition  that  the  jol)l)er 
should  purchase  from  the  seller  some  other  brand  or  j)rorluct 
also  manufactured  by  it;  provided,  however,  that  this  pro- 
hibition should  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  what  were  known 
as  "combination  orders,"  under  which  a  brand  or  product 
might  be  offered  to  a  jobber  at  a  reduced  price,  on  condition 
that  he  purchase  a  given  quantity  of  some  other  brand  or 
product' 

1  Cert^  minor  exceptions  were  allowed. 

'  This  proviso  was  inserted  by  the  Court  in  order  that  the  fourteen  corjx)- 
rations  might  not  be  est()pi>cd  from  cmpUn  int':  mctho<is  of  business  which 
were  open  to  and  practiced  by  all  their  comjpelitors.  191  £ed.  Reg.  3S:.  < 
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It  was  further  decreed  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  decree  the  lourLeen  cor]  )orations,  their  officers, 
directors,  etc.,  were  enjoined:  (a)  from  having  any  officers  or 
directors  in  common  ;  (b)  from  having  any  common  agents  for 
the  purchase  in  the  United  States  of  tobacco  leaf  or  other  raw 
matcfial,  or  for  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of  tobacco  or  other 
products;  and  (c)  from  aoquiring,  directly  or  indirectly,  stock 
in  any  other  of  the  fourteen  coiporations,  or  from  acquiring 
their  factories,  brands,  or  business,  or  from  extending  them 
financial  aid. 

Finally,  each  of  the  twenty-nine  individual  defendants  was 
enjoined  during  a  period  oi  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
decree  from  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  stock,  or  a  le^al  or 
equitable  interest  in  slock,  in  any  one  of  the  fourteen  tuqx)ra- 
tions  (excq>t  the  British- American  Tobacco  Company),  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  disso- 
lution plan;  provided,  however,  that  any  of  the  defendants 
might,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  acquire  from  other 
dtfefidaniSj  or  from  their  estates  in  the  event  of  their  death, 
stock  held  by  such  defendants  in  any  of  the  fourteen  onpora- 
tions. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  case  was  retained  by  the  Chcuit  Court 
in  order  that  it  might  be  in  a  position  to  issue  further  decrees, 

should  such  become  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  jurisdiction  thus  retained  was  of  a 
limited  sort.  The  Attorney  General  had  requested  that  the 
Court  reserve  to  the  government  the  right  at  any  time  ^^  ilhm 
five  years  to  make  application  for  further  relief,  if  it  appeared 
that  the  plan  of  dissolution  had  not  created  a  new  condition  in 
harmony  with  the  law.  But  the  Coiirt  held  that  it  had  no  such 
power.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
it  would  even  have  questioned  its  jurisdiction  to  recreate  a 
new  group  of  corporations  out  of  the  elements  into  which  the 
combination  had  been  split.  The  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  settled  that  question,  it  said,  but  this  gave  no  wairant  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  lower  court  might  prescribe  the  tempo- 
rary terms  of  a  modus  vivendi,  with  power  aubsequcntiy  to  mudiiy 
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these  tenus^^  The  request  of  the  govemment  was  therefore 
deniecL 

The  phm  of  dissolution  as  just  outlined  was  thus  compre- 
hensive. By  many  it  was  hailed  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  gov* 
emment ;  by  others  it  was  derided  as  a  farce.  The  former  view 
was  expressed  by  William  Howard  Taft,  formerly  a  judge  in  the 

federal  courts,  and  learned  in  the  law.  While  President  of  the 
United  Slates  he  said:  "I  venture  to  say  that  not  in  the  history 
of  American  law  has  a  decree  more  effective  for  such  a  j)i]r])<jse 
been  entered  by  a  court  than  that  against  the  Tobacco  Trust/*  * 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that  the  net  effect  of  the  dis- 
solution was  to  legalize  a  combination  heretofore  illegal.^  He 
testified  before  a  Senate  Committee  in  December,  191  z,  that 
the  decree  of  the  court  was  regarded  as  a  ''certificate  of  good 
character/'  and  that  the  pl%ht  of  the  independent  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers was  worse,  in  his  opinion,  than  it  had  been  before.^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  in 
testimony  before  the  same  committee  referred  to  the  "pitiful 
and  humiliating  fiasco  in  the  tobacco  case."  *  In  his  opinion 
the  decree  was  "the  most  colossal  judicial  farce  ever  enacted."  * 

In  the  light  of  such  st  rong  language  it  is  fitting  to  examine 
the  objections  to  the  decree,  particularly  those  raised  by  counsel 
for  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers.  Their  opinion  is 
especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  among  their  number 
was  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  was  later  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  (1916),  and  who  might  be  expected  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  larger  problem 
raised  by  this  case. 

The  Court  having  given  outside  parties  leave  to  be  heard  on 
the  plan  of  dissolution  proposed  by  the  American  Tobacco 

1  xQf  Fed.  Rep.  384- 

*Gongreflibiial  Reooid,  December  5, 191 1,  p.  33. 

*  World  To-Day,  31,  p.  1441  (Deoembert  1911). 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Comnittoe  on  Control  of  Corporations^  p.  1355. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

*  ibid.|  p«  ao6. 
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Company,  Messrs,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Felix  H.  Levy,  as 
counsel  for  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  the 
Cigar  Manufacturers '  Association,  and  the  Independent  TotMCCO 
Salesmen's  Association,  filed  a  statement  on  October  2$,  1911, 
tbxee  weeks  before  the  decree  of  the  Court  was  entered,  crilids- 
ing  the  plan  of  dissohition.^  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Court 
rejected  most  of  the  suggestioiis  made  in  this  biwf,  thb  critici^ 
of  the  proposed  dissolution  would  likewise  apply  for  the  most 
part  to  the  court  decree  of  November  16.  In  those  instances  in 
which  this  is  not  true,  that  is,  where  the  Court  admitted  the 
force  of  the  cnncism  and  revised  the  decree  accordingly,  the 
fact  will  be  stated. 

According:  to  the  brief  tiled  by  Mes-r-  Brandeis  and  Lev\%  the 
plan,  if  approved,  would  result  in  legalizing  monopwly,  instead 
of  restorin^j  competition.^  The  plan,  they  held,  contained  five 
fundamental  defects,  each  so  serious  as  to  furnish  in  itself 
sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  These  defects 
were  HaHMfieH  under  the  following  headings:  L  Com:  mon  owner- 
ship; n.  Dominating  concerns;  IIL  Completely  equipped 
concerns;  IV.  Restraints  on  unfair  competition;  V.  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company. 

1.  Common  (Xmership 

The  main  ohjetiion  to  tlie  plan  was  the  common  owner- 
ship of  the  leading  concerns  into  which  the  trust  was  split. 
This  common  owncf^hip  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  distnbu- 
tion  by  the  .American  Tobacco  Company  to  its  own  stockholders 
of  the  securities  which  it  had  fonneriy  held.  By  this  distribu- 
tion the  control  which  had  been  eieralsed  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  in  its  coiporate  capacity  was  transferred 
to  its  own  stockholders.  It  is  true  that  the  control  was  by  no 
means  as  concentrated  as  before.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  the 
twenty-nine  individual  defendants  had  owned  about  56  per 
cent  of  the  onnmon  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 

^  Given  in  full  in  Rqxirt  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coatiol  of  Cofpoiar> 

tion?,  pp.  315-322. 
*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Corporations,  p.  315. 
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which,  in  view  oi  the  fact  tliut  the  preferred  stock  carried  no 
voting  power,  gave  them  control  of  the  Combination.^  But  by 
the  dissolution  decree  the  preferred  stock  was  given  voting  pdvi- 
l^ges.  And  since  the  preferred  stock  exceeded  the  common 
stock  in  amoimty  and  since  the  individua]  defendants  held  a 
decidedly  lower  percentage  of  the  preferred  stodt  than  of  the 
common,  the  renilt  was  that  they  reodved  an  average  of  only 
35  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  in  the  fourteen  corporations. 
But,  as  counsel  for  the  independents  pointed  out,  the  individual 
defendants  held  a  sufficiently  large  ininority  interest  to  control 
all  the  sqmrate  companies,  providing  the  majority  stockholders 
did  not  unite  against  them.  And  in  view  of  the  past  affiliations 
of  these  stockholders  such  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  was  improbable.  Counsel  therefore  insisted  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  not  be  effective  to  restore  competition, 
since  it  did  not  pro\nde  that  the  sqparate  corporations  which 
were  to  continue  the  business  of  the  trust  should  at  the  outset 
and  for  a  limited  period  thereafter  be  owned  by  absolutdy 
distinct  groups  of  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  first  argument,  the  Court  conceded  that 
the  defendants,  though  holding  only  a  minority  interest,  might 
control  the  fourteen  companies.  But  it  held  that  it  had  done  its 
duty  if  ii  saw  to  it  tlial  the  legal  roninjl  of  the  corporations 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  defendants.^  The  Court 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  called  upon  to  guard  against  the  possible 
failure  of  the  majority  to  exercise  its  power.  With  respect  to  the 
argument  that  whenever  there  existed  common  stockholding 
there  would  be  no  real  competition,  the  Court  held  that  since 
the  Supreme  Court  in  both  the  Northern  Securities  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  cases  had  not  indicated  disapproval  of  a  method  of 
disintegration  that  left  the  sqiamte  concerns  into  which  these 
combinations  were  divided  in  the  hands  of  the  same  body  of 
stockholders,  the  question  as  to  whether  common  stockholding 
was  repugnant  to  the  law  had  been  settled  for  it  by  controlling 

*  Report  ol  the  Comminioiier  of  Cocpoiationa  on  th«  Tobacco  Induatiy, 

part  TIT,  p.  213. 
'  191  Fed.  Rep.        Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 
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authority.'  It  is  true,  said  the  Court,  that  the  highest  tribunal 
in  deciding  these  cases  did  not  discuss  the  question  of "  conunoo 
ownership,"  but  its  existence  in  both  cases  was  so  plainly  man- 
ifest that  it  vms  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Court  could 
have  approved  of  the  new  anangement^  unless  it  was  satisfied 
that  it  did  not  contain  the  same  vice  as  the  one  which  had  been 
declared  illegal.  The  government  also  seemed  to  hold  this  view, 
said  the  Court,  for  it  did  not  discuss  common  stockholding. 

II.  DomtnaUng  Concerns 

The  next  objection  to  the  plan  was  that  it  created  a  few 
dominating  concerns.  The  four  corporations  that  were  to  con- 
duct the  cigarette,  plug,  smoking,  fine-cut,  and  Uttle  cigar  busi- 
ness of  the  trust  were  given  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
country's  trade  in  each  of  these  lines  as  to  enable  them,  it  was 
claimed,  to  dominate  the  independents,  whether  planterSi  manu- 
facturers, or  dealers,  and  thus  unreasonably  to  restrain  trade. 

The  distribution  of  the  tobacco  business  among  the  various 
concerns  as  of  1910  is  given  in  a  table  reproduced  in  the  decision 
of  the  court.^  This  table  shows  that  the  cigarette  business  of  the 
trust  was  divided  among  three  concerns,  which  would  produce, 
on  the  basis  of  the  hgurc^  lor  1910,  33.15  per  cent,  2 1.03  per  cent, 
and  26.02  i>er  cent,  respectively,  in  value,  of  the  entire  cigarette 
business  of  the  countr\'.  And  the  distribution  of  brands  of 
cigarettes  among  the  three  '"colorable"  competitors  was  such, 
counsel  alleged,  that  each  of  them  would,  as  against  the  other 
two,  dominate  a  particular  branch  of  the  tobacco  trade.  The 
combined  independent  production,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  19.80  per  cent,  or  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  three 
dominating  companies.  Mr.  Brandeis  held  that  the  cigarette 
business  of  the  trust,  representing  the  absorption  of  ei^teen 
separate  concerns,  should  have  been  divided  among  at  least 
seven  separate  companies,  instead  of  among  only  three. 

The  smoking  tobacco  business  of  the  trust  was  divided  among 

'  191  Fed.  Rep.  375-376.   But  see  U.  S.  r.  Union  P;icitic  Railroad  Com* 
pany,  326  U.  S.  470.  where  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  diffeient  view. 
^  19X  Fed.  Rep.  411. 
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four  companies,  producincj  40.5?  per  cent,  16.47  P^r  cent,  18.88 
per  cent  and  2.73  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  value  of  the 
smoking  tobacco  ou^>ut.  The  combined  independent  output 
was  only  21.39  ceQt,  or  about  half  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  and  only  slightly  laiger  than  that  ol  the  two 
other  ieadmg  producers.  Counsel  for  the  mdependents  main- 
tained that  the  smokmg  tobacco  business  o£  the  trust»  the  result 
ol  combining  fifty-seven  sq[Murate  busuiesses,  should  have  been 
divided  among  at  least  twelve  concerns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  analysis  through  every  branch 
oi  Llic  industr>^.  yi-i  alt  in  lion  should  be  called  to  the  position  of 
the  independcnis  iii  the  Utile  cigar  business.  The  Liggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Company  was  given  43.78  per  cent  of  the  output 
(not  value)  of  little  cigars,  whereas  the  combined  independent 
production  amounted  to  only  6.95  per  cent.  It  was  thus  to  be 
expected  that  the  JJggett  and  Myers  Company  would  do  a 
business  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  independents.  Yet 
this  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  The  Liggett  and  Myers 
ou^ttt  of  little  dgars  consisted  of  only  a  single  biand,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  divided.^  This  illustnir 
tlon  goes  to  show  how  the  Combination's  policy  of  concentrating 
on  a  few  leading  brands  rendered  more  difficult  the  framing  of  an 
effective  plan  of  dissolution.  Any  company  which  received  one 
of  these  princiijal  brands  would  ol  necessity  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  trade  in  that  branch.  In  the  cigar  business,  as 
distinc!!Ti!shed  from  the  little  cigar  business,  the  situation  was 
different.  The  Combination,  for  reasons  pointed  out  elsewhere,- 
had  never  been  able  to  dominate  the  dgar  branch.  The  inde- 
pendents thus  continued  to  retain  the  ascendancy^  produdng 
86.64     cent  of  the  total  output. 

Objection  was  also  made  to  the  dominant  position  given  to 
the  licorice  and  tin  foil  companies.  The  MacAndrews  and 
Fodbes  Company,  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  had  been 
owned  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  produced  prior  to 

1  Report  of  the  OmmiflBbner  of  Coipocations  on  the  Tobacco  Indu8tiy» 

part  III,  p.  21$. 
*  See  p.  132. 
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the  dissolution  about  90  per  cent  of  the  hcorice  paste  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Statt^.^  liy  the  decree  it  was  forced  to  turn 
over  its  Baltunore  plant  to  a  new  company,  but  this  still  left  it, 
according  to  Mr.  Biandeis,  60  per  cent  of  the  licorice  paste  buai- 
ness  of  the  county.  Does  this  mean  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  the  control  of  60  per  cent  of  the  msp]^  of  a  com- 
modity is  l^gal  under  the  Sherman  Act? 

m.  Completely  Equipped  Concerns 

The  decree  pro\nded  that  the  two  new  companies  which 
received  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  properties  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company— Liggett  and  Myers,  and  P.  Lorillard — 
should  be  "fully  equipped  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  tobacco.'' '  Mr.  Brandets  claimed 
that  no  independent  concern  was  "completely  eqiupped  for  the 
conduct  of  a  huge  tobacco  busmess'*;  and  that  no  plan  to  restore 
competition  would  prove  effective  which  did  not  ensure  that  the 
several  concerns  that  were  to  continue  the  business  formerly 
done  by  the  trust  were,  at  the  outset,  of  a  character  similar  la 
the  independent  concerns.  The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
for  example,  was  f^iven  a  cigarette  department  witli  53.15  per 
cent,  in  value,  of  the  whole  cigarette  business  of  the  country',  a 
smoking  department  with  40.53  per  cent  of  the  country's  total, 
a  plug  department  with  22.98  per  cent,  etc.  Its  business  ex- 
tended over  nearly  every  branch  of  the  tobacco  trade;  in  each 
branch  it  had  a  large  percentage  as  compared  with  any  independ- 
ent concern;  and  it  was  to  recdve,  with  Liggett  and  Myers,  and 
P.  Lorillard,  brands  of  tobacco  practically  indispensable  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  jobbing  or  retail  business^  By  means  of 
these  "indispensable  brands"  it  would  be  able,  it  was  alleged,  to 
compel  dealers  to  give  preference  to  its  other  products  as  against 
the  [)roducts  of  independents;  and  the  large  profits  on  llicse 
indispcnsal)le  brands  could  be  used  to  crush  the  independents  in 
the  branches  in  which  they  competed.  It  was  therefore  urged 
that  no  concern  taidng  over  any  part  of  the  cigarette  business  of 


^  191  Fed.  Rep.  394. 


'  Ibid.,  424. 
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the  trust  should  be  given  any  of  the  smoking  tobacco,  plug,  or 

cjgar  business. 

On  this  matter  the  Court  said:  "Manifestly  the  minuter  the 
fragments  into  which  the  old  combination  is  split,  and  the  more 
they  are  prohibited  from  ccmducting  business  as  other  companies 
are  free  to  conduct  it,  the  less  will  be  their  ability  to  compete  with 
such  other  companies.  This  whole  line  of  argument  deals  with 
the  economics  ^  of  the  tobacco  business.  No  doubt  the  novel 
problem  presented  to  this  court  is  connected  wiUi  qucsLions  of 
economics  as  well  as  with  que  tions  of  law.  But  this  is  a  court  of 
law,  not  a  commerce  commission,  and  the  legal  side  of  the  propo- 
sition would  seem  to  be  the  controlling  one."  ^  Judge  Lacombe 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  true  way  to  approach  the  problem 
would  be  to  consider  whether  a  group  of  companies,  organized 
as  these  fourteen  corporations  were,  and  enjoined  as  they  were  by 
the  decree,  would  be  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  law.  And  his  conclusion  from  a  study  of  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  decisions  was  that  the  Court  would  not  find  them 
to  be  m  violation  of  the  ^ennan  AcL 

IV.  Restraints  an  Unfair  Com^Uian 

The  brief  tiled  by  Messrs  Brandeis  and  Levy  objected  to  the 
plan  because  it  contained  no  injunction  against  those  methods 
of  unfair  competition  by  means  of  which  the  trust  in  the  past 
had  destroyed  its  competitors.  This  defect,  however,  was 
remedied;  the  Court,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  Injunc- 
tions, enjoined  the  defendants  against  a  continuance  of  the 
illegal  combination,  and  enumerated  certam  acts  that  were 
spedficalfy  prohibited.  Certain  requests  of  the  independents, 
however,  were  denied  by  the  Court.  These  requests  (in  part) 
and  the  Court's  replies  were: '  (i)  That  each  of  the  fourteen  cor- 
porations be  restrained  "from  espionage  on  the  business  of  any 
competitor  either  through  bribery  of  any  agent  or  employee  of 
such  competitor,  or  obtaining  inlurmation  from  any  United 

^Italics  supplied  by  the  author. 

•191  Fed.  Rep.  ^7^' 

*  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  00  Control  of  Corporations,  p.  320. 
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States  revenue  official."  The  Court  said  that  it  failed  to  sec  why 
a  corporation  could  not  legitimately  obtain  irom  private  or  pub- 
lic sources  information  as  to  the  business  of  a  competitor,  and 
when  ille^'timate  methods  were  proved,  they  might  be  dealt 
with.^  (2)  That  the  fourteen  corporatioiis  be  lestnuned  ''from 
giving  away,  selling  at  or  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
distribution,  any  of  its  products,  or  adopting  any  other  method 
of  cutthroat  competition  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  of  ac- 
quiring the  business  or  trade  of  a  competitor,"  and  (3)  "  from 
refusing  to  sell  to  any  jobber  any  brand  of  snuff  or  cigarettes  or 
smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  manufactured  by  it  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  particular  market.  It  should  also  be  restrained 
from  giving  any  rebates,  allowances,  or  other  special  induce- 
ments to  those  who  use  its  goods  exclusively  or  give  i)rt  ference 
to  them  over  the  goods  of  competitors."  The  Court  refused 
both  of  these  requests.  It  pointed  out  that  these  were  common 
methods  in  the  tobacco  trade,  practiced  by  all  alike.  Only  by  the 
giving  away  of  samples,  or  by  the  offering  of  veiy  fovoiable 
terms,  could  new  brands  be  introduced,  or  old  brands  be  ex- 
tended into  new  territory.  These  methods  being  employed  by 
the  other  companies,  and  being  obnoxious  to  no  statute,  there 
was  no  reason,  so  the  Court  said,  why  the  fourteen  corporations 
should  be  enjoined  against  their  use.  *  (4)  That  * '  every  independ- 
ent or  other  person  interested  should  in  the  event  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  the  injunction  have  liberty  to  apply  to  the  court  for 
protection  and  such  action  as  may  appear  to  be  appro} )i  iate." 
The  Court  denied  this  request  from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  multitude  of  applications,  mainly  frivolous.  It 
held  that  any  one  who  felt  that  he  had  a  grievance  should  take 
the  complaint  to  the  Attorney  General,  who,  if  he  found  sub- 
stance in  it,  could  bring  it  before  the  Court.' 

V.  UfiUed  Cigar  Stores  Company 

The  dissolution  plan  provided  that  the  Umicti  Cigar  Stores 
Company  should  be  left  intact,  but  that  the  American  Tobacco 

» 191  Fed.  Kep.  j8i.  » Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  382. 
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Company  should  distribute  its  stock  in  this  company  among  its 
own  stockholders.  Mr.  Biandeis  declared  that  the  power  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  was  so  great  that  its  continued 
existence  would  render  effective  competition  unprobahley  even 
if  the  manufacturing  properties  of  the  trust  were  divided  among 
companies  having  different  stockholders.  He  held  that  the  prop- 
erty and  business  of  this  company  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
at  least  ten  separate  corporations,  each  with  a  different  set  of 
stockholders,  and  none  with  a  predominant  pKJwer  in  any  locality. 
The  Court,  however,  refused  to  grant  this  relief.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  not  requested  it.  All  that  the 
Attorney  General  urged  was  that  the  stock  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company  be  distributed  by  means  of  a  sale  to  others  than 
the  twenty-nine  individual  defendants  or  the  remaining  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  order  that  the 
company  might  be  separated  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  four- 
teen corporations.  But  the  Court,  so  it  held,  was  without  power 
to  grant  even  this  request.^  The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
therefore  was  left  undisturbed. 

This  review  ci  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  dissolution  shows  that 
there  is  grave  doubt  whether  a  new  condition  honestly  in  har- 
mony with  the  aiUi-lrusL  law  was  in  fact  created.  It  was  there- 
fore eminently  desirable  that  the  nuiUer  should  go  to  the  Sup- 
reme Court  for  its  approval  or  di>vii>proval.  But  unfortunately 
there  was  no  way  whereby  it  could  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  so 
long  as  the  lower  court  and  the  two  parties  to  the  suit  were 
satisfied.  Counsel  for  the  indei>endents  had  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  insertion  in  the  decree  of  a  clause  directing  the  submis- 
sion of  the  plan  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  but  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  objected,  and  the  request  was  denied.'  Upon 
the  rendering  of  the  decree  the  independents  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  the  order  of  the  lower  court,  but 
this  was  refused  on  December  11,  191 1.'  The  Sherman  Act 
contains  no  provision  whereby  parties  other  than  the  Attorney 

» 191  Fed.  Rep.  383. 

'  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Corporations,  p.  357. 
'  Chron.,  93,  p.  1670  (December  16,  1911), 
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General  who  brought  the  suit  can  jntervene,  and  necessarily 
therefore  the  petition  of  the  indep>endents  was  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Subsequently  (April,  191 2)  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  appeal,  but  this  measure 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House.  Clearly  this  outcome  of  the 
whole  affair  is  unfortunate.  The  lower  courts  have  been  re- 
versed so  frequently  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  difficult  questions 
of  law  that  a  final  settlement  of  this  matter  by  our  highest  court 
should  have  been  had,  particularly  in  view  of  the  many  other 
truhl  cases  on  the  Court's  docket.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill  might,  moreover,  be  reasonably  regarded  as  having  given 
the  fourteen  corporations  vested  rights,  since  they  were  reor- 
ganized in  accordance  with  a  court  decree. 

No  complete  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  dissolution 
decree  has  yet  been  made.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  pub- 
lished in  191 5  a  report  on  prices,  costs,  and  pn^ts  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  in  which  it  compared  the  prices,  costs,  and  profits  of  the 
Combination  from  1893  to  1910  with  those  of  the  successor  com- 
panies from  1913  to  1913.^  But  the  Bureau  did  not  go  into  the 
other  matters  that  bore  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  dissolution, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  then  making 
an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decree  was  being  ob- 
served. Moreover,  the  report  did  not  cover  the  accessory  com- 
panies (those  manufacturing  tin  foil,  licorice,  etc.),  the  domestic 
retail  business,  nor  the  foreign  business.  It  was  lin-iitcd  to  the 
successor  companies,  which  included  tiie  American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  the  P- 
Lorillard  Company,  the  R.  J.  ReynoUf^  T(ibacco  Company,  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  the  George  W.  Heime  Company,  and 
the  Wejrman-Bruton  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau,  though  incomplete,  gave  certain 
data  significant  in  this  connection.^  (i)  Hie  report  showed 
that  the  successor  companies  did  a  slightly  larger  percentage 

>  Report  of  the  CtommisBioiier  of  Coipoiations  on  the  TobacGo  Industiy, 

pari  TTI. 

-  I'or  the  conclusinns  of  the  Bureau  to  the  effect  of  the  disaolutioik  OO 
manuiactiuing  and  selling  cost?,  see  pp.  147  seq. 
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of  the  tobacco  business  of  the  country  than  did  the  trust  which 
preceded  it.  This  is  indicated  by  the  table  below.  ^ 


Branch 

Proportion  manufactured 
by  the  trust  in  i<^io 

Proportion  manufacttircd 
by  the  successor  companies 
in  jgij 

Plug  

84. 5 

84.7 

91.4 

91.0 

76.1 

73-4 

79-7 

77.  a 

83.9 

90.7 

Snuff  

06.5 

97 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  the  successor 
CQmpanies  in  the  plug  branch  increased  slightly,  while  their 
percentage  of  the  little  cigar  branch  declined  slightly,  as  com- 
pared with  the  business  at  the  trust  in  1910.  In  the  «»Alrfi^ 
and  fine-cut  branches  there  was  a  more  noticeable  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  the  country's  output  controlled  by  the  suc- 
cessor companies.  But  the  control  over  the  cigarette  branch 
was  much  increased.  Whereas  the  trust  had  con  trolled  only  83.9 
per  cent  of  the  cigarette  business  in  1910,  the  successor  compan- 
ies in  1913  controlled  90.7  per  cent.  Both  the  Americaji  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  Liggett  and  Myers  concern  sold  in  1013 
about  seven  times  as  many  cigarettes  as  the  five  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  other  than  the  successor  companies.^ 
And  in  snuff  the  high  degree  of  monopolistic  control  possessed 
by  the  trust  was  further  increased.  The  three  successor  com- 
panies in  1915  produced  97.3  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  a 
dose  approach  to  the  complete  elimination  of  the  independent 
element  And  even  if  these  three  companies  had  been  required 
to  have  separate  stockholders,  as  was  uiged  by  the  independents, 
competition  among  them  would  have  been  unlikely.  This  was 
because  the  division  of  brands  under  the  dissolution  decree 
gave  each  of  them  a  practical  monopoly  in  a  distinct  sales  terri- 

*  Report  of  the  Commiasbner  of  Coipomtions  on  the  Tobacco  Iiidu$tiy. 

part  III,  p.  II. 
'Ibid. 
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tory,  thus  effecting  a  practical  divisbn  of  the  field.^  As  a  resultt 
the  Bureau  reported,  competition  among  them  was  inactive; 
and  profits  were  higher,  and  selling  costs  lower,  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

(3)  The  report  showed  that  in  most  branches  of  the  tobacco 
busbess  the  output  of  the  successor  companies  was  divided 
among  them  more  evenly  in  1913  than  it  had  been  directly  after 
the  dissolution  *  In  other  words,  the  successor  companies  with 
a  high  percentage  of  a  particular  branch  had  lost  f^^round  rela- 
tively to  the  successor  companies  with  a  lower  ] )( re  t  iitage  of  that 
branch.  A  marked  exception  was  the  Liggett  and  Myers  con- 
cern in  its  plug  busuiess.  This  company  was  given  (by  the  dis- 
solution decree)  33.83  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  plug 
tobacco;  but  by  1913  its  percentage  had  increased  to  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  ^ 

(3)  The  report  showed  that  such  oompetitioii  as  there  was 
among  the  successor  companies  largely  took  the  foim  of  greatly 
increased  advertising  expenditures,  extension  of  sales  terri- 
tories, and  an  attempt  to  fili  in  the  gaps  in  thehr  business  in 
which  they  were  weak.* 

(4)  l  iiially,  the  report  brought  out  that  there  had  been  no 
decided  chan^^cs  in  prices  to  the  jobbers  or  to  the  consumers 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  trust.*  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  large  profits  realized,  show  that  such  compe- 
tition as  took  place  did  not  manifest  itself  in  prices.  This 
absence  of  competition  in  prices  was  to  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  price  making  conditions  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  in  part 
by  statutoiy  provisions.  Tobacco  products  at  that  time  were 
nearly  always  sold  at  retail  at  five  cents  per  packagei  or  some 
mult^le  of  five  cents.  Had  the  jobber  reduced  the  price  to 
the  retailer,  the  effect  in  most  cases  would  have  been  merely  to 

* 

>  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  III,  p.  14. 
*Ib>d.,p.  iz. 

9  Calculated  from  data  in  the  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Indnatiy,  part  111, 
pp.  aai'^azz. 

*  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  III,  pp.  13-14. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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increase  the  retailers'  profit  witliout  affecting  the  price  at  which 
he  would  have  sold  to  the  consumer.  And  though  a  reduction 
in  the  price  to  the  jobber  on  any  particular  brand  might  have 
caused  the  jobber  to  push  the  article  more  energetically^  it  was 
generally  more  profitable  for  the  manufacturer  to  maintain  the 
price  to  the  jobber^  and  to  force  him  to  buy  by  means  of  elabo- 
rate advertising,  which  created  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  and  thus  compelled  the  retailer  and  the  jobber  to  buy 
thv  advertised  arliclc.  XotwithsUuiding  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations a  reduction  in  prices  might  have  taken  place  through 
the  selling  of  a  larger  package  for  the  same  price.  TMs,  however, 
did  not  occur,  except  in  rare  instances,  being  prevented  by  the 
statutory  provisions  fixing  the  size  of  packages.  To  illustrate, 
the  law  provided  that  smoking  tobacco  might  be  put  up  in  pac|^- 
ages  of  one-half  an  ounce,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  one  ounce, 
etc.,  up  to  four  ounces.  The  leading  size  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  two  ounce  package,  which  for  high  grade  smoking  tobacco 
generally  retailed  at  20  cents,  or  80  cents  per  pound.  Had  a 
manufacturer  competing  for  business  desired  to  increase  the 
size  of  his  package  he  would  have  been  forced  to  increase  it  to 
two  and  one-quarter  ounces.  This,  if  sold  at  10  cents  per  pack- 
age, would  be  at  the  rate  of  71.  i  cents  per  jjound.  The  manu- 
facturer, if  he  desired  to  charge  the  jobber  the  same  price,  would 
thus  receive  8.9  cents  less  per  ])C)und:  and  this  he  could  not 
afford  to  do,  since  no  important  brand  of  smoking  tobacco  sold 
by  any  of  the  successor  companies  in  1913  yielded  a  net  proht 
of  this  amount^  Obviously,  therefore,  no  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  package  was  possible  as  matters  then  stood.  This  condi- 
tion, it  may  be  observed,  held  good  for  all  tobacco  products 
except  those  put  up  in  the  larger  packages,  that  is,  those  over 
four  ounces  (these  formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
sales),  and  except  for  plug  tobacco,  which  the  manufactuier 
and  the  retailer  were  practically  free  to  sell  in  any  size  that  they 
chose.  Therefore,  without  further  legislation  permitting  smaller 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  package  than  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce,  or  permitting  all  tobacco  products  to  be  packed  and 
^  Report  on  the  Tobacco  Industiy,  part  III,  p.  24. 
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siainjied  in  wholesale  quanlities,  no  real  tompetition  iii  prices 
was  to  be  expected. 

THE  POWDER  TRUST 

The  proceedings  against  the  powder  trust  were  brought  on 
July  30, 1907,  and  a  unanimous  dedsbn  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment was  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  on  June  31,1911,*  The 
trust  did  not  appeal  from  this  dedsion;  but  proceeded  at  onoe 
to  negotiate  nidi  the  Department  of  Justice  concerning  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  dissolution.  An  agreement  having  been 
reached,  a  final  decree  vns  entered  on  June  131  1912.^  The 
decree  of  the  court  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  decree  in 
the  tobacco  trust  case,  and  therefore  a  brief  description  will 
suffice.* 

The  final  decree  dismissed  the  petition  as  to  sixteen  of  the 
c^enclants,  and  dissolved  the  monojX)ly  maintained  by  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  defendants  (twelve  corjiorate  and  fifteen 
individual).  Eight  of  the  corporate  defendants  were  ordered  to 
dissolve,  and  to  distribute  their  property  among  their  own  stock- 
holders;  and  three  were  left  undisturbed,  so  far  as  their  corporate 
organization  was  concerned.  The  remaining  corporate  defendant 
was  the  £.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  the  owner 
of  most  of  the  property  embraced  in  the  trust  This  company 
was  permitted  to  retain  twenty-one  of  its  powder  plants,  but 
was  obliged  to  transfer  to  two  new  corporations — the  Hercules 
Powder  Company  and  the  Atlas  Powder  Company,  both  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose — its  remaininj^  plants,  twenty- two  in 
number.  In  general,  the  distribution  of  plants  under  the  decree 
was  such  as  to  make  the  restoration  of  competition  feasible. 

The  defendants  were  enjoined  from  continuing  the  illegal 
combination,  and  from  forming  by  any  device  whatsoever  any 
like  combination. .  The  dissolution  plan  was  to  be  put  into 

'  t88  Fed.  Rep.  1:7-156  (June  .t.  iqitV 

-  A  c  tipy  of  the  decree  is  in  Decrees  and  Judgments  in  Federal  Anti-Trust 
Cttiics,  pp.  XQ5  scq. 

'  On  the  dissolution  of  the  powder  trust,  sec  Stevens,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
EooDomics,  27,  pp.  203-207. 
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operation  by  December  15,  191 3;  and  the  court  retained  juris* 
diction  of  the  case  lor  the  pinpose  of  making  such  further  orderi 
as  might  prove  necessary. 

While  no  investigation  has  been  made  as  yet  into  the  resulti 
of  the  dissolution,  it  is  certain  that  to  date  they  have  been  sfa*ght 
Within  two  years  after  the  decree  of  the  Court  the  war  broke  out, 
and  down  to  the  dose  of  19x8  the  diemand  for  powder  was  so 
great  that  the  fadUties  of  powder  manufacturers  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  Prices  naturally  advanced;  and  probably  the 
amount  of  the  advance  was  entirely  unaffected  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  competitive  conditions  in  the  industry-.  For 
whenever  the  demand  far  outstrips  the  supply,  a  competitive 
price  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  a  monopoly  price,  unless  the 
mono]x>ly  curtails  the  supply,  as  would  be  quite  improbable 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  during  19x4-19x8.  With  the 
tennination  of  hostilities  in  November,  19x8,  the  demand  for 
powder  declined,  and  prices  naturally  fell.  But  meanwhile  as 
the  result  of  the  war  the  general  price  level  for  commodities 
had  fundamentally,  and  perhaps  permanently,  changed.  Even 
a  governmental  b<xly  with  large  powers  would  thus  have  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  effect  of  the  dissolution  on  the  price 
of  powder,  i  he  matter  is  complicated,  moreover,  by  the  fact 
that  the  tremendous  prosperity  of  |)owder  companies  during:  the 
war  attracted  into  the  field  a  host  of  new  concerns,  whose  com- 
petition, if  L  llective,  might  conceivably  bring  Ihc  pucv  of  ]>owder 
temporarily  below  a  remunerative  level.  In  the  hght  of  these 
facts,  it  appears  that  to  trace  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
the  effect  of  the  dissolution  on  prices  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

THE  SHOE  MACHINERY  TRUST 

Since  the  fall  of  191  x  at  least  four  separate  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  by  the  government  against  the  United  Shoe 

Machiner}'  Company  or  its  officers.  The  first  was  a  criminal 
suit  brought  on  September  19,  igii,  against  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  com])any,  charging  them  wilh  engaging 
in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  de- 
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cision  of  the  !:>upreme  Court  dismissing  this  case  has  akead/  been 
described.^ 

The  second  was  a  civil  suit  instituted  on  December  12,  1911, 
asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  shoe  machinery  trust  The 
District  Court  on  March  iS,  1915,  and  the  Supreme  Orart  on 
May  30^  1918,  decided  adversely  to  the  goveniment  The 
Supreme  Court,  as  elsewhere  noted,^  held  that  the  companies 
that  were  oomlnned  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
in  1899  were  complementary,  and  not  -  competitive.  These 
companies  prior  to  1899  had  individually  monopolized  various 
branches  of  the  shoe  niachiner}-  business,  but  thty  were  patent 
monopolies  protected  by  law,  and  hence  their  union  in  a  single 
company  was  not  illegal.  The  government  had  also  attacked 
the  leases  of  the  United  Company,  and  in  partictilar  the  so- 
called  tying  clauses.  But  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
leases  were  sonply  the  eierdse  of  the  companys  right  as  a 
patentee. 

The  third  was  a  proceeding  to  enjoin  a  contract  alleged  to  he 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  "inseam  trimming  machines."  *  The 
petition  of  the  government  was  filed  on  February  8, 1913.  The 
prosecution  of  the  case  was  not  pushed,  the  government  pre- 
ferring to  await  a  decision  in  the  dissolution  suit;  and  presum- 
ably with  the  loss  of  that  case  the  ancillary  proceeding  was 
dropped. 

The  fourth  was  an  attack  on  the  tv-ing  clauses  in  the  shoe 
machinery  leases.  These  leases  had  been  ujjheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decision  of  May  20,  1918;  but  subsequent  to  the 
bringing  of  this  earlier  suit  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed,  and  the 
government  brought  a  new  proceeding,  on  October  18,  1915, 
charging  that  the  leases  violated  section  three  of  the  Clayton 
Act  The  District  Cdurt  rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  the 
govenunent  on  Mardi  jr,  1920;  *  but  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

*  Sec  p.  431  (U.  S.  V.  Winslow). 

*Sce  p.  432  (U.  S.  r.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company). 

•  Annual  Rc{X)rt  of  the  Attorney  General,  1913,  p.  14. 
♦264  Fed.  Rep.  138. 
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THE  CASH  REGISTER  TRUST 

A  dvil  suit  against  the  National  Cash  Regist^  Company 
was  instituted  on  December  4,  191 1.*  The  government  alleged 

a  conspiracy  lo  rcilnun  a.nd  monopolize  trade  in  cash  registers; 
and  asked  the  Court  lo  enjoin  the  continuance  of  the  conspiracy 
and  attempted  monopoly,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  number  of  unfair 
competitive  methods.^  On  February  22,  191 2,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding was  begun  against  the  president  of  the  company  and 
twenty-nine  other  officials,  the  chaiges  being  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  dvil  suit.'  As  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  case 
was  delayed^  pending  the  settlement  of  the  criminal  case,  the 
outcome  of  the  latter  may  he  brk£ty  noted.  A  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  having  been  overruled  by  the  district  court  on 
June  26,  1912/  the  defendants,  with  only  one  exception,  were 
found  guilty,  and  jail  sentences  ranging  from  nine  months  to  one 
year  and  fines  aggregating  $135,000  were  imposed.*  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  conviction 
was  set  aside  on  March  13,  191 5.*  The  government  appUed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  was  denied  on 
June  14,  1915.'  Thereupon  the  government  conduded  not  to 
press  the  case  further. 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  criminal  suit  the  government  dedded 
to  push  the  dvil  suit  to  a  condusion.  A  decision  in  the  case 
was  never  rendered,  however;  for  on  February  i,  19x6,  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  consented  to  the  entry  of  a 
decree. 

The  decree  granted  substantially  the  relief  asked  by  the 
government  in  its  petition.'  It  did-  not,  to  be  sure,  enjoin  the 

<  The  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  July  i,  19x6,  p.  70.  For  an  account  of  an 
earlier  suit  see  p.  441. 

'  Petition  in  United  States  v.  Xational  Cash  Register  Company,  pp.  31-38. 
» The  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  July  i,  1916,  pp.  73-74' 

*  aoi  Fed.  Rep.  697. 

*  Decrees  and  Judgments  in  Federal  Anti-Thist  Caaea^  pp.  795-798* 

*  222  Fed.  Rep.  599. 
»a38U.  S.  63s 

*  A  copy  of  the  decree  ia  in  Deaeea  and  Judgmenta  in  Fedeial  Anti*Tru8t 
Cases,  pp.  31S-3S0. 
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company  against  further  attempting  lo  monojiolize  interstate 
commerce  in  cash  registers,  nor  did  it  prohibit  in  sweeping  fash- 
ion, as  requested  by  the  government,  the  suppression  of  compe- 
tition. But  it  did  find  that  the  company  had  combined  to 
restrain  and  monopolize  tzade,  and  it  enjoined  the  company 
and  its  directors^  officers,  agents,  and  employees  from  commit- 
ting a  number  of  acts.  A  summary  of  the  acts  enjoined  well 
shows  the  character  of  the  methods  whereby  the  company, 
aided  in  considerable  measure  by  the  possession  of  valuable 
patents,  had  been  able  to  secure  control  of  95  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  cash  rcgisLers.* 

The  acts  specifically  pruhibiled  by  theCourt  were:  (i)  inducing 
f>urchasers  of  competing  cash  re^jisters  to  repudiate  the  contract 
of  purchase;  (2)  cspionaj^e  uj^yn  the  business  of  competitors; 
(3)  inducing  employees  or  agents  of  competitors  and  dealers  in 
competing  machines  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  compet- 
ing concerns;  (4)  manufacturing  or  selling  cash  registers  made  to 
resemble  competing  registers,  when  sold  for  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  preventing  sales  of  competing  registers;  or  selling  cash 
registers  at  a  pirice  fixed  with  reference,  not  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, but  to  the  price  of  competing  machines,  for  the  purpose 
of  elhninating  competitors  from  busmess;  (5)  selling  competing 
cash  registers,  whether  obtained  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sales  by  competitors;  (6)  dis- 
posing of  second-hand  registers  of  the  company's  make  witii  the 
object  of  underselling  competitors  and  driving  them  from  the 
business,  provided  that  prices  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  com- 
petition were  not  prohibited;  (7)  employing  ''competition  men," 
whose  principal  business  was  to  prevent  sales  of  competing  cash 
renters;  (8)  following  from  place  to  place  competitors,  their 
agents  and  dealers,  with  the  design  of  hampering  their  sales; 
(9)  circulating  reports  r^ecting  upon  the  solvency  or  responsi- 
bility of  competitors  or  upon  the  efficiency  of  thdr  machines, 
when  such  reports  were  spread  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 

■ 

■  The  competitive  methods  of  the  company  are  descrifx-d  at  considerable 
kngth  in  Petition  in  United  StatCji  v.  National  Cash  Register  C<»npaQy^ 
December  4,  191 1,  pp.  13-29. 
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sales  of  competing  registers;  (10)  intimidating  competitors  or 
intending  competitors  by  displaying  placards  showing  the  sums 
lost  by  former  competitors,  or  intimidating  investors  or  prospec- 
tive investors  in  competing  enterprises;  (11)  threatening  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  competing  caah  registers  with  suit  for 
patent  infringement,  unless  such  claim  of  infringement  had  been  ^^ 
sustamed  by  a  court  of  copipetent  jurisdiction;  (u)  operating 
bogus  independents  ;  (13)  acquiring  ownership  or  control,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  business,  patents,  or  plant  of  competitors; 
providof],  ihaL  Lhc  court  reserved  jurisdiction  to  ptrmiL  such 
acquisition,  if  it  concluded,  after  investigatitni  aasl  on  notice  to 
the  Auoraey  General,  that  the  acquisition  would  supplement 
the  fariliiies  of  the  company,  and  would  not  substantially  lessen  ■ 
competition  in  the  industry. 

The  Court  retained  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  for  the  puiposeof 
enforcing  the  decree,  and  of  enabling  the  parties  thereto  to  secure 
a  modification  thereof  if  it  subsequently  appeared  that  its  pro- 
visions were  inadequate  to  maintain  competitive  conditions,  or 
were  unduly  oppresdve  to  the  company  and  were  not  necessaiy 
to  maintain  sudi  competitive  conditions. 

The  decree,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  require  the  dissolution 
of  the  trust.  This  is  to  be  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that 
the  company  made  all  of  its  machines  at  its  plant  in  Day  Ion, 
Ohio;  and  there  were  therefore  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
physical  separation  of  parts  of  its  business.  It  would  have  been 
possible,  of  course,  to  have  segregated  the  various  makes,  yet  this 
could  hardly  have  been  done  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  efficient  conduct  of  t  he  company's  affairs.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  ofqpresslve  and  illegal  character  of  the  company's  acts 
through  a  period  of  some  twenty  years,  it  appears  that  the 
defendants  had  little  occasion  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
accorded  them. 

THE  HARVESTER  TRUST 

The  petition  to  dissolve  the  harvester  trust  was  filed  on 
April  ^o.  iQT  2.  This  action  had  l)een  preceded  by  several  months 
of  unsuccessful  negotiations  between  the  company  and  the 
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Department  of  Juslii  e,  looking  toward  a  voluntary  readjustment 
of  the  company's  husiiiLss.  Suhseriucnt  to  the  bringing  of  this 
suit  the  company  reorganized  iU>  aflairs;  and  turned  over  its 
foreigii  busmess  and  the  new  lines  to  a  new  company, — the 
Intenatiooal  Harvester  Corporation.^  The  Department  ol 
Justice  agreed  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  that  this  plan  of 
disintegration  did  not  suffice;  and  continued  its  suit*  On  Au- 
gust 12,  X914,  the  Circuit  Court  rendered  its  decision,  declaring 
the  International  Harvester  Company  a  combination  in  restraint 
ol  trade  among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations.'  In  a  decree 
filed  on  August  15  it  ordered  that  the  monopoly  be  forever  dis- 
solved, and  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  company  be 
.  divided  "among  at  least  three  substantially  equal,  separate, 
dislincl,  and  independent  corporations,  with  ivholly  separate 
(Xivners  and  stockholders ^  ^  On  October  3  the  court  agreed  to 
modify  the  decree  by  striking  out  the  words  ''with  foreign 
nations"  wherever  they  appeared,  and  by  stipulating  merely 
that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  company  be  divided  "  in  such 
manner  and  into  such  number  of  parts  of  separate  and  distinct 
ownership  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  competitive  conditions 
and  bring  about  a  new  situation  in  harmony  with  law."  ^  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  decree  as  modified  is  not  dear,  but  it  is 
perhaps  arguable  that  common  stock  ownership  is  also  prohibited 
by  the  provision  for  dividing  the  business  into  "parts  of  scj)ar:itc 
and  distinct  ownership."  The  provision  that  the  corporations 
among  which  the  property  ot  ihc  trust  was  to  be  divided  should 
have  "separate  owners  and  stockliolrlers'*  was  inserted  at  the 
request  of  the  government;  and  was  a  recognition  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  corporations  having  the  same  stockholders  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  compete  with  one  another.  However,  the  gov- 

^  See  p.  140. 

*  See  p.  340.  The  attitude  of  the  Attoniey  General  n  shown  ui  Brief  for 
the  IntematKMial  Harvester  Company  (no.  757)*  p.  157. 

'See  p.  435. 

4  Decrees  and  Judgments  in  Jbedenii  Anti-Trust  Cases,  p.  33S.  Italics 
supplied  by  the  author. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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emment  agreed  to  the  revised  laim  of  decree  suggested  by 
counsel  for  the  trust.* 

The  International  Harvester  Company  appealed  from  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  was 
there  argued  in  April,  1915;  reargued  in  March,  1917;  and  in 
May,  T017,  was  restored  to  the  docket  for  further  reargument. 
In  January,  1918,  reargument  was  deferred  until  ihc  October 
term.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who  stated  that  the  dissolution  of  numerous  trusts 
would  require  large  financial  operations,  which  should  be  avoided 
at  that  time  in  view  of  the  situaticm  created  by  the  war.'  Be- 
lieving that  a  decision  as  to  its  legal  statiis  ml^t  be  long  de- 
layed, and  that  meanwhile  it  would  he  unable  became  ol  the 
uncertainties  of  its  position  to  prepare  for  the  postwar  competi- 
tive struggle,  the  company  decided  to  withdraw  its  appeal, 
ami  to  agree  to  a  consent  decree.  An  understanding  was  reached 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  July  11,  1918;  ^  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  suit. 

The  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  company  pro- 
vided in  substance;  *  (i)  That  the  company  would  endeavor  to 
sell  at  a  fair  price  to  a  responsible  and  independent  manufac- 
turer of  agricultural  implements  the  lines  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines then  maiketed  by  it  under  the  trade  names  ol  Osborne," 
''Champion,"  and  "Milwaukee,"  including  their  trade  names 
and  all  equipment  especially  used  for  their  manufacture.  In  the 
inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  what  constituted  a  fair  price, 
the  question  should  be  settled  by  the  District  Court.  (3)  That 
the  com[>any  would  endeavor  to  sell  in  connection  with  said 
harvester  lines  the  Osborne  No.  i  plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Champion  harvester  plant  at  Sprin^^Mu  ld,  Oliiu,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  to  price  as  enumerated  above.   (3)  That  the 

'  Decrees  and  Judj,mif»nts  in  Fwleral  Anti  Trust  Cases,  p.  339, 

'  Annnal  Rejxjrt  of  the  Attorney  Genernl,  10  tS,  p.  62. 

'  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  QMnmiasion  on  the  Causes  of  High  Prices  of 
Fann  Implements,  p.  658. 

*  A  copy  of  the  final  decree,  dated  November  2,  1918,  is  in  Report  of  the 
FedemI  TndK  CommiaMon  on  the  Cautes  of  High  Pikes  of  Faim  Imple- 
ments, gp.  7»o-7i3. 
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lines  and  plants  mentioned  above,  if  not  sold  within  one  year 

after  the  close  of  the  war,  should,  upon  request  of  the  govern- 
ment, be  disposed  of  ai  public  aucuon  Lu  liiu  highest  bitider.' 
(4)  That  the  curapany  should  be  prohibited,  after  December  31, 
1919,  from  having  more  than  one  representative  or  agent  in  any 
town  in  the  United  Stales  to  handle  the  sale  of  its  harvesting 
machines  and  other  agricultural  implements.  (5)  That  the 
object  to  be  attamed  under  the  decree  was  to  restore  competitive 
conditions  in  harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  imple> 
ments;  and  if  such  competitive  conditions  had  not  beea  estab- 
lished within  eighteen  months  alter  the  expiration  of  the  war,^ 
the  United  States  should  have  the  right  to  sudi  further  relief  as 
might  be  necessary. 

Shortly  after  the  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  been  reached,  the  directors  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  (of  New  Jersey)  and  of  the  International  Harvester 
Corporation,  apparently  with  the  apprn\  al  of  the  Department, 
su!jmiuc<i  to  their  stockholders  a  ])r()i)n-^il  for  a  merger  of  the 
two  companies.  The  statement  to  the  stockholders,  dated 
August  10,  19 1 8,  pointed  out  that  the  International  Harvester 
Company  (of  New  Jersey)  and  the  International  Harvester 
Corporation  had  at  no  time  been  competitors,  and  had  ''main- 
tained dose  and  mutually  bene&dal  trade  relations."  The 
Company  manufactured  only  harvesting  madiinery,  tillage 
unplements,  binder  twine,  and  steel,  and  made  no  sales  outside  of 
the  United  States.  The  Corporation  made  the  new  lines  (trac- 
tors, gas  engines,  etc.)  in  ttis  country,  operated  the  foreign  plants 
formerly  owned  by  the  Comjxiny,  and  carried  on  the  entire 
foreign  trade  in  the  products  of  both  comjmnies.  H()\vt  ver,  the 
war  hi\(\  suriously  crippled  the  business  of  the  Corporation.  In 
some  countries  its  business  had  been  curtailed,  in  others,  notably 
Russia  and  the  Central  Empires,  practically  destroyed.  Its 

'  In  July,  H)i8,  the  O-lKirne  line  of  harvesting  machines  was  sold  to  the 
Emerson-Brantingljan^  i onipany,  and  in  December,  1918,  the  Champion 
line  was  sold  to  B.  F.  Avery  and  Sons,  of  Ix>ubville,  Ky.  Ibid.,  pp.  660-661. 

*  Withm  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  entiy  of  the  decree  if  the  war 
should  end  within  less  than  six  months  alter  the  entry  of  the  decree. 
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business  in  the  new  lines  was  excellent,  but  the  Corporation  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  financially  to  develop  these  lines,  or  to 
compete  actively  for  foreign  trade  upon  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Since  the  Corporation  distributed  abroad  the  products  of 
the  Company,  and  the  Company  distributed  in  the  United  States 
the  products  of  the  Coipoiation,each  had  an  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other.  Accordingly  their  reunion  was  recommended 
as  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  two  companies. 

The  proposed  merger  was  approved  by  the  stockholders  on 
September  10,  191 8;  and  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
New  Jersey  Utilities  Commission  went  into  died  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  the  name  of  the  new  company  being  the  International 
Harvester  Company. 

How  etTertive  will  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  prove?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a 
recent  report  on  the  Causes  of  High  Prices  of  Farm  Implements 
declared  that  the  decree  of  the  Court  will  fail  in  its  purpose  to 
restore  competitive  conditions  in  the  harvesting  machine  busi- 
ness.^ It  based  this  conclusion  upon  the  small  and  constantly 
declining  output  of  the  "Osborne/'  "Champion/*  and  "MU- 
waukee"  brands,  as  compared  with  the  McCormick  and  Deering 
brands;  upon  the  low  factoiy  costs  of  the  McCormick  and  Deer- 
ing brands  as  compared  with  the  other  brands,  whether  those  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  International  Harvester  Comj>any  under 
the  decree  or  lho>c  manufactured  by  independent  companies; 
and  upon  the  ownershij)  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company.  It  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  decree  be  modified  to  provide  (i)  that  the 
McConnick  plant  and  brands  and  the  Deering  plant  and  brands 
should  be  owned  by  two  separate  companies;  (2)  that  neither  of 
these  companies  should  be  allowed  to  control  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Company; '  and  (3)  that  all  three  of  these  companies  should  have 
<listinct  and  separate  stockholders. 

'  See  pp.  655-680. 

^  In  this  recommendation  the  Commission  appears  to  havr  overstepped 
the  mark;  the  intecmtian  of  industry,  which  it  proposed  to  iorbid,  is  neither 
ille|(al  nor  opposed  to  sound  economic  policy. 
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THE  GLUCOSE  TRUST 

The  decision  of  the  District  Court  dissolving  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company  has  been  described  elsewhere.^  Hie 
decree  of  the  court,  entered  on  November  13,  1916,  ordered 
the  unlawful  combination  to  be  forever  dissolved.'  Following 
the  precedent  In  the  harvester  case,  the  business  of  the  company 
was  to  be  divided  "in  such  manner  and  into  such  parts  of  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  ownership"  as  might  be  necessary  to  restore 
competitive  condiiions.  Finally,  injunctions  were  i-.>iie(l  against 
the  use  of  a  considerable  number  of  unfair  practices  ciiurnerated 
in  the  decree.  The  company  appealed  from  the  decree  within  the 
four  months  allowed  to  it,  but  subsequently,  on  March  31, 1919, 
withdrew  its  appeal,  and  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  The  company  took  this  action  that  it 
might  be  relieved  of  uncertainty,  and  might  proceed,  undisturbed 
by  the  fear  of  government  prosecuticm,  to  make  such  hnprove- 
ments  as  would  insure  the  future  of  its  business.* 

The  settlement  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  final 
decree  of  the  district  court — entered  March  21,  1919 — ^provided 
that  the  company  before  192 1  should  sell  its  reserve  plant  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  which  had  not  been  in  ( i[>eratioii  for  a  number 
of  years;  its  plant  at  Granite  City,  Illinois;  and  its  securities 
in  the  National  Starch  Company  and  the  Novelty  Candy  Com- 
pany/ It  further  provided  that  these  properties  or  securities 
should  not  be  sold  to  a  corporation  or  person  controlled  by  or 
affiliated  with  the  Refining  Company,  nor  to  any  defendant  in 
the  suit;  and  that  none  of  the  directors,  officers,  or  stockholders 
of  the  company  should  acquire  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
coiporation  that  purchased  them.  Moreover,  the  Com  Products 
Company  and  the  purchaser  might  not  have  any  directors  or 
officers  in  common.  If  at  the  end  of  three  3rears  these  measures 

'  Sec  p.  436. 

*  A  copy  of  the  decree  is  in  Judgmento  and  Deems  in  Fedeial  Anti-Tnist 

Cases,  pp.  440-448. 

*  Letter  of  the  presidciU  to  the  stockholders,  April  2$,  1919.  Reprinted  in 
Chron.,  108,  p.  1723. 

<  S«e  Chron.,  108,  p.  1392, 
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proved  inadequate,  the  government  was  to  be|>ennitted  to  have 
further  relief. 

The  result  of  the  decree  was  to  leave  the  Com  Products 
Refining  Company  only  three  manufacturing  plants,  located  at 
Aigo  and  Pekin,  Illinois,  and  Edgewater,  New  Jera^.  Hie  . 
output  of  the  Edgewater  plant  was  largely  marketed  abroad,  and 
the  company  had  strongly  protested  against  being  forced  to 
dispose  of  it.  Its  retention  by  the  company  leaves  it  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  effectively  for  the  export  trade. 

THE  MEAT  COMBINATION 

The  leading  meat-])ackers,  united  through  pools  or  agree- 
ments of  one  iund  or  another  during  the  past  thirty  years  or 
more,  have  been  attacked  in  numerous  proceedings.^  In  1902 
the  government  filed  a  petition  in  equity  against  the  leading 
packers,  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  competition  and  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  in  commerce  in  meats.^  The  Circuit  Court 
granted  a  perpetual  injunction  in  1903,  which  was  affirmed  by 
the  Siq>reme  Court,  with  slight  modification,  in  January,  1905.^ 
The  government  maintained  that  the  defendants  continued  to 
conduct  their  business  in  the  manner  forbidden  by  the  injunction ; 
and  in  July,  i  qo  ^ ,  an  indictment  was  returned  against  practically 
the  same  dtfendarils.  The  packers  claimed  that  they  were 
entitled  to  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  because  they 
had  virtually  been  compelled  to  testify  against  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
into  the  beef  industry;  and  th^  were  sustained  in  this  conten- 
tion by  the  Court  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1906.  ^  This  decision, 
which  became  known  as  the  "immunity  bath"  decision,  led  to 

*  The  nature  of  these  |hkjLt  cind  agreements,  and  the  position  of  the  leading 
packers  in  the  industry,  are  described  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  Me&t-Paddng  Industry.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this 
report  an  summaiued  by  the  author  in  the  Anwticaik  Eoononuc  Revietr,  9, 
pp.  880-S8S.  See  also  the  vepoit  of  the  Buieau  of  Coxpontloiia  on  the  Beef 
Industry,  March  3, 1905. 

*  Cf.  p.  403*  • 
»  1 22  Fed.  Rep.  539;  196  U.  S.  S7S' 

*  142  Fed.  Kep.  S08. 
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congressional  legislation  whereby  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution was  limited  to  natural  persons  giving  testimony  or  evi- 
dence under  oath  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena. 

In  1910  four  new  proceedings  w^re  instituted.^  In  March 
.  two  suitsn^one  dvil  and  the  other  criminal — ^were  brought 
against  the  National  Paddng  Company,  a  concern  oiganlzed 
in  1^3  to  hold  certam  independent  properties  that  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  companies  in  the 
interests  of  a  merger  that  had  been  planned,  but  that  failed  to 
go  through.  The  directors  of  the  National  Packing  Company 
were  all  representatives  of  the  three  leading  packers,  and  the 
company  was  used,  it  was  alleged,  as  an  agenc}'  for  the  harnnuii- 
niis  determination  of  general  i(  s  and  for  the  control  of  the 
trade.  In  April,  1910,  a  crmiinal  action  was  brought  against 
the  Armour  Packing  Company;  and  in  September  one  against 
Louis  F.  Swift  and  others.  The  dvil  suit  against  the  National 
Packing  Company  was  withdrawn  to  prevent  the  defendants 
from  asking  the  Court  for  a  postponement  of  the  criminal 
proceedings  until  the  settlement  of  the  dvil  case;  and  aU  of  the 
criminal  suits  were  lost  by  the  govemmenL  In  191  s,  possibly 
to  avoid  a  new  dvU  suit,  the  packers  dissolved  the  National 
Packing  Company,  and  distributed  its  assets  among  its  owners, 
that  is,  among  the  Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  di >lati()iii  of  the  National  Packing  Company  accom- 
plished ;l  -ulistantial  re^!  1  ir  ii  irm  of  competitive  conditions,* 
the  outcome  of  this  large  number  ot  suits  and  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  later  investigations,  notal)ly  those  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  made  it  clear  that  theactivity  of  the  govern* 
ment  had  availed  comparatively  little. 

Much  bids  fair  to  be  accomplished,  however,  by  a  recent 
court  decree  materially  affecting  the  business  of  Uie  leading 
packers  known  as  the  Big  Five  (Swift  and  Company,  Armour 
and  Company,  Morris  and  Company,  Wilson  and  Company, 
and  Cudahy  Packing  Company).  Influenced  no  doubt  by  the 

'  The  Fedenil  Antitrust  I^ws,  July  i.  i(;if).  pp.  ():,  64, 
'  Annual  Report  of  the  Attoroey  General,  1912,  p-  16. 
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prospect  of  regulative  legislation  directed  particularly  at  the 
meat-packuig  industry,  and  by  the  imminenoe  d  a  dissolution 
suit  under  the  Shennan  Act»  the  Big  Five  consented— so  the 
Attorney  General  announced  on  December  18,  1919 — ^to  a  de- 
cree that  enjoined  the  practices  of  which  the  govermnent  had 
particularly  complained.^ 

The  decree  of  the  Court  was  entered  on  February  27,  1920.* 
Legal  verbiage  omitted,  it  provided  as  follows: 

(i)  The  corporate  defendants  were  perpetually  enjoined  from 
maintaining  in  any  manner  any  contract  or  combination  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  from  monopoliziDg  any 
part  of  such  commerce  (sec.  i). 

(3)  The  defendants  (individual  and  corporate)  were  per- 
petually enjoined  from  owning,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  capital 
stock  or  other  interest  in  any  public  stockyard  madcet  company 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  stockyard  terminal  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  stockyard  market  newspaper  or  journal 
published  in  the  United  States  (sec.  2),  The  ddendants  within 
ninety  days  after  the  entry  of  the  decree  were  to  file  with  the 
Court,  for  its  approval,  llicir  plan  for  divesting  themselves  of  all 
ownership  or  interest  in  these  facilities,  whereujwn  the  Court, 
if  it  approved  the  plan,  w^as  to  determine  the  date  by  which  it 
should  be  carried  out  (sec.  10).  The  j)urchasers  of  the  defend- 
ants' interests  in  stockyards  were  to  agree  with  such  of  the 
defendants  as  then  maintained  packing  plants  in  these  stock- 
ysids  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the  former  should  continue 
to  operate  the  stockyards  efficiently,  and  the  latter  should  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  packing  plants,  unless  strikes  or  other 
causes  beyond  their  control  should  prevent  (sec.  13). 

(3)  The  corporate  defendants  were  perpetually  enjoined  from 
using  their  distributive  system  and  fadHties,  including  their 

'  These  practices  are  briefly  described  in  the  petition  for  the  United  States 
in  United  Sutes  v.  Swift  and  Company  et  al.  (no.  37623) ;  and  in  detsfl  in  tbe 
report  of  the  Federal  Tndt  CommisBioa  on  the  Meat-Paddqg  Industiy 
(ace  particularly  the  summary  in  part  I,  pp.  a8-7S). 

*  A  copy  is  in  Decrees  and  Gmaents,  Petition,  Answers,  and  Stipulation  in 
United  States  v.  Swift  and  Company  (no.  37623),  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 
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branch  houses,  route  cars,  and  auto  trucks,  in  the  handling  of  a 
huge  number  of  articles  enumerated  in  section  four,  except  in  so 
far  as  permitted  in  that  section,  and  eicept  lefrigerator  cars 
when  in  good  faith  leased  to  commoa  caniers.  The  defendants 
mi^t  dnpose  of  any  part  of  tfadr  distributive  system  with 
the  approval  of  the  Court  (sec.  3). 

(4)  The  corporate  defendants  were  perpetuaUy  enjoined  from 
carrying  on  in  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
for  domestic  trade  or  export  trade,  the  manufacturinj^,  jobbing, 
selling,  transportinji  (except  as  common  carriers),  distributing, 
or  othcr\N*ise  dealing  in  a  larpe  number  of  commodities,  including, 
among  others,  fish,  vegelablcs,  fruits,  confectioner^',  soft  drinks, 
preserv  es  of  all  kinds,  spices  and  relishes,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  nuts,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  bread  and  crackers,  cereals,  grain, 
grape  juice,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Provided,  however, 
that  these  commodities  might  be  dealt  in  by  the  defendants 
when  used  (a)  as  suppties  in  operating  thdr  packing  plants, 
branch  houses,  and  other  fadlities;  (b)  in  the  construction  and 
physical  maintenance  of  their  packing  houses  and  other  facili- 
ties; (c)  in  the  <q)eration  of  thdr  restatirants,  laundries,  or  other 
conveniences;  or  (d)  in  combination  with  meat  (sec.  4).  The 
requirements  of  this  section  were  to  be  met  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  but  in  no  event  to  be  delayed  beyond  two  years 
from  the  entry  of  the  decree.  The  approval  of  the  Court  to  the 
final  disposition  was  required,  and  the  Attorney  General  at 
any  time  within  the  two  year  period  might  apply  to  the  Court 
for  an  order  compeUing  the  defendants  to  make  a  report  of 
progress  fsec.  12). 

(5)  The  individual  defendants  were  perpetually  enjoined 
from  owning,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  voting  stock  which 
in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  any  coipoiation  (except  common  carriers),  or  from 
holding  a  half  interest  or  more  in  any  iirm,  which  was  carrying  on 
in  the  Unite<l  States  the  business  of  manufacturing,  jobbing, 
sellinic,  transporting,  or  distributing  a  large  number  of  com- 
modities, including  ."11  those  enumerated  in  the  i)rt  ceding  sec- 
tion except  cereals,  grain,  grape  juice,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
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(sec.  5).  As  with  the  corporate  defendants  the  provisions  of 
this  sectum  were  to  be  fully  met  within  two  years  at  the  outside 
(sec.  12)- 

(6)  The  defendants  were  peipetually  enjoined  from  owning 
or  operating  in  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  retail  meat  markets,  except  those  located  at  their  plants 
ami  maintained  primarily  for  tilie  accommodation  isi  their  own 
employees  (sec.  6). 

(7)  The  dcfendauLs  were  perpduall}'  t  iijoined  from  owning, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  ca]>ital  stock  or  other  interest  in 
[)uhlic  cold-storage  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions  (sec.  7).  Immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the 
decree  the  defendants  were  to  proceed  with  due  diligence  to 
divest  themselves  (to  the  extent  required  by  the  decree)  of 
their  retail  meat  markets  and  their  public  cold-storage  ware^ 
houses,  but  the  approval  of  the  Court  to  such  disposition  must 
be  had.  At  the  end  of  nine  months,  if  these  interests  had  not 
all  been  disposed  of,  the  Attorney  General  mig^t  apply  to  the 
Court  for  an  order  specifying  the  date  by  which  the  transactions 
shoidd  be  completed  (sec.  11). 

(8)  The  corporate  defendants  were  per])etii;ill)  enjoined  from 
en^aj?ini?  in  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  business  of  bujing,  selling,  or  dealing  in  fresh  milk  and  cream, 
except  when  the  milk  or  cream  constituted  the  raw  materials 
for  certain  commodities  the  manufacture  of  wiiich  was  peimitted 
to  them ,  and  except  when  their  sale  was  necessary  to  avmd  waste 
(sec.  8). 

(9)  The  corporate  defendants  were  perpetually  enjoined  from 
empk»ying  any  illegal  trade  practices  (sec.  9). 

(10)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  govenunent  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  defendants  were  carr)  ing  out  the  terms  of  the 
decree  in  good  faith,  the  corporate  defendants  were  directed 
to  submit  their  books,  records,  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments to  the  Attorney  Ckneral  upon  his  meeting  certain  re- 
quirements, such  as  written  notice  of  alleged  violations,  and  the 
like  (sec.  16). 

(11)  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause  was  retained  by  the  Court  for 
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the  purix>M  of  adding  such  further  relief  as  might  become  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  (sec.  i8). 

From  this  brief  recital  of  the  terms  of  the  decree  it  is  evident 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  beef  combmation — a  combination 
that  threatened,  acconliog  to  the  Federal  Trade  CommissioOi 
to  control  within  a  few  years  the  wholesale  distribution  of  the 
nation's  food  supply-— was  unusually  far-reaching  in  character. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its  effect  will  be  to  restore  com- 
petition among  the  packers  in  the  production  of  meat  and  allied 
products. 

THE  STEEL  TRUST 

A  petition  to  dissolve  the  steel  trust  was  filed  on  October  27, 
X911.  The  District  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Coiporation  on  June  3,  19x5,  and  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  verdict  on  March  1920.^  The  outcome  of  the  suit  against 
this  mammoth  organization  is  highly  significant  in  its  bearing 
on  the  effectiveness  of  dissolution  proceedings  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  trust  problem. 

CONSENT  DECREES 

The  foregoing  dissolution  proceedings  deal  with  trusts  that 
at  one  stage  or  another  have  contested  the  suits  brought  against 
them.  Yet  in  numerous  instances  the  government  has  been 
able  to  secure  relief  without  legal  contest;  tlie  companies  at- 
tacked by  the  government  have  been  unwilling  to  fight  the  case, 
and  have  consented  to  a  decree.  In  very  few  instances,  if  any, 
have  these  consent  decrees  involved  the  pineal  division  of  the 
pUnts  or  assets  of  the  companies.  Instead  they  have  dealt 
rather  with  the  future  conduct  of  the  tnispor  combination. 

One  of  the  trusts  that  accepted  a  cQnsent  decree  was  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  The  government  instituted 
suit  against  this  company  on  May  16,  r9i  2.  It  charged  '  that  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  had  been  protected  against 
com]K'tition  by  patents  down  to  1909,  and  that  thereafter  it  had 
endeax  ored  to  maintain  its  mono|>olistic  position  by  controlling, 

»  Cf.  p  4iH. 

'  Petition  in  United  States  v.  Alununum  Compiuiy  of  America,  pp.  1-43. 
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either  through  purchase  or  agreements,  the  essential  raw  mate- 
rialSy  and  by  employing  unfair  methods  of  competitiott  against 
its  would-be  rivals. 

The  basis  of  the  ahuninum  industry  is  bauxite,  a  <7ude  ore 
found  in  extensive  natural  deposits.  The  bauxite  is  refined 
into  alumina,  from  which  the  metal  aluminum  is  made.  The 
Aluminum  Company  prior  to  the  date  of  the  government 
suit  made  large  purchases  of  bauxite  properties,  and  entered  into 
contracts  with  other  concerns,  whereby  Lhcy  agreed  not  to  use 
their  bauxite  deposits  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  nor  to 
sell  them  for  such  purpose  to  uny  one  but  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  Annrica,  The  latter  entered  into  an  international 
pooling  arrangement  with  the  Neuhausen  Company,  the  largest 
European  producer  of  aluminiun,  whereunder  the  European 
company  agreed  not  to  sell  aluminum  in  the  United  States. 
Being  almost  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  aluminum  metal  the 
Aluminum  Company  was  in  a  position  to  monopolize  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  goods,  such  as  cooking  utensils,  castings, 
novelties,  etc.;  and  accoidtqg  to  the  government  the  company 
through  the  use  of  unfair  competitive  tactics  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing  its  control  in  these  branches.  The  unfair  acts  complained  of 
included  among  others:  refusal  to  supply  indep>endent  manufac- 
turers with  th?  necessary  aluminum  metal,  often  \\ithout  warn- 
ing or  explanation;  purposeful  delavnn^^  of  bill^  of  lading  on 
material  shipped  to  competitors;  refusal  to  ^^uarantee  quality, 
and  deliveiy  of  defective  metal;  and  charging  of  higher  prices  on 
aluminum  sold  to  competitors  than  to  companies  in  which 
the  Aluminum  Company  was  interested. 

The  decree  of  the  Court  granted  on  June  7,  1912,  declared 
the  agreements  with  the  Neuhausen  Company  and  the  American 
companies  to  be  null  and  void,  and  perpetually  enjmned  the 
maldng  of  any  like  agreements.^  It  also  forbade  the  defendant 
and  its  officers  and  agents  ever  to  enter  into  any  combination  or 
agreement  the  pur])Ose  or  effect  of  which  was  to  control  the  out- 
put or  the  prices  of  aluininum  or  its  raw  materials,  and  to  enter 
into  any  contract  or  agreement  the  effect  of  which  was  to  restrain 
*  Decrees  and  Judgments  in  Federal  Anti-Trust  Cases,  p.  341. 
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commerce  in  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum,  or  to  liinder  anyone 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  such  articles  in  the  open  market  in  free 
and  fair  competition.  It  further  perpetually  enjoiiied  the  em* 
ployment  by  the  defendant  of  the  unfair  practices  referred  to 
above.  The  decree  hang  agreed  to  by  the  Alunimum  Company 
of  America  on  the  assmnpdon  that  it  had  a  substantial  monop(^y 
of  the  output  and  sale  of  aluminum  in  this  country,  it  was  further 
provided  that  whenever  it  should  appear  to  the  Court  that  sub- 
stantial competition  in  the  production  and  sale  of  aluminum  in 
this  country  had  arisen,  the  Court  iqxm  petition  might  modify 
the  decree. 

Other  leading  companies — trusts  or  important  combinations — 
that  have  submit ttxl  to  consent  decrees  are:  American  Coal 
Products  Com]  jany,  ^  .American  Thread  Company;  'S.  ¥.  Bowser 
and  Company  (a  combination  in  pumps,  tanks,  and  outfits  used 
for  the  storage  and  handling  of  gasoline  and  other  inflammable 
liquids);'  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company;*  Central 
West  Publishing  Company  (with  the  Western  New^per  Union 
substantially  the  sole  manufacturer  of  ready-print  newspaper 
matter);^  General  Electric  Company;  *  and  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany.^ Many  other  companies  have  consented  to  decrees,  but 
these  are  the  principal  ones.  In  no  instance  were  the  afore- 
mentioned companies  required  to  submit  to  a  physical  dissolu- 
tion, the  decree  merely  enjoined  certain  objectionable  pratticcs, 
though  in  a  few  iiii,iances  it  ordered  the  dissolution  of  a  few 
subsidiary  companies  or  the  sale  of  some  securities. 

In  addition  a  number  of  associations  in  restraint  of  trade  have 
yielded  to  consent  decrees.  Among  them  are  the  Automobile 
Bumper  Association,  ^  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing 
Company  and  others  (manufacturers  of  bicycle  and  motorcycle 
coaster  brakes  and  parts),^  the  News-Print  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation,^^ and  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers^  Association." 

>  Decrees  and  Judlgnieiits  in  Federal  Anti-Tmst  Caaee*  pp.  461-467. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  449-4S6.  *IlHd.,  pp^  107-113. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  587-59*.  •Ibid.,  pp.  645-648. 

M!  i !  ,  pp.  457^459*  •Ibid.,  pp.  471-475. 

Mhid.,  pp.  359-371.  "Ibid.,  pp.  637-640. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  267-273.  " Ibid,,  pp.  247-251,  802-803. 
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Against  a  number  of  important  trusts  and  leading  combina- 
tions suits  are  now  *  pending.  The  more  important  cases  are 

those  against  the  American  Can  Company,  the  American  Sugar 
Rcimuig  Company,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  the 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Company.  The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  has  been  rendered  in  all  of  these  cases,  except  in  that 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  verdict 
was  for  the  government  in  the  Kodak  case,  and  partly  for  it  and 
partly  against  it  in  the  Kej^tone  case.  In  the  Can  case  the  trust 
viBS  declared  to  have  been  organized  as  an  unlawful  combination, 
but  the  only  relief  granted  was  the  retention  of  the  \M,  that  is, 
the  maintenance  of  court  supervisbn  over  the  company,  with 
power  granted  to  the  government  to  show  to  the  Court  at  any 
time,  if  it  could,  that  the  company  was  using  Its  power  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  public,  or  that  the  domination  of  the  company  over 
the  industry  was  so  great  as  to  justify  dissolution.  Appeals  in 
these  cases  are  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing illusLralion  of  the  law's  delays,  that  though  tlie  suit  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  instituted  in 
November,  191  o,  a  decision  by  the  lower  court  has  not  yet 
been  rendered.  The  case  was  ready  for  trial  in  October, 
1915,  but  the  Court  ordered  the  hearing  postponed  pending 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  harvester  and 
steel  suits,'  The  former  has  now  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Court's  docket,  and  the  latter  after  being  postponed  from 
time  to  time  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  company.  A 
partial  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  disposition  of  the 
steel  case  that  the  Attorney  General  on  Januarx-  2,  igiS, 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  defer  argument  on  this  and 
several  other  anti-trust  suits  until  the  fall  term  of  the  Court.' 
Meanwhile  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  suit  against  the 
sugar  tnist  was  fir^t  brought. 
From  the  foregoing  record  it  is  clear  that  the  program  of 

*  November,  rq2o. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney  General,  1916,  p.  28. 

'  Chron.,  106,  p.  32.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  aay  that  this  suspenaon  was  opposed  by  it. 
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trust  dissolution  has  by  no  means  been  fully  successful.  How 
is  this  comparative  lack  of  success  to  be  explained? 

One  of  the  principal  explanattons  is  the  fsilure  to  prohibit  the 
oompanies  among  which  the  property  of  the  trust  was  divided 
from  having  substantially  the  same  stockhdders.  The  first 
trusts  to  be  dissolved  were  the  oO  and  the  tobacco  trusts.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  found  these  trusts  clearly  illegal  under  any 
interpretation  of  the  Shcmian  Act,  and  had  arraiLnied  them 
severely  because  of  their  competitive  tactics.  NevcrLhcless  the 
dissolution  decrees  in  these  two  cases  were  totally  inadequate  to 
restore  competitive  conditions.  Such  an  unfavorable  outcome, 
indeed,  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  a  dissolution 
that  permitted  the  majority  stockholders  of  each  of  these  trusts 
to  exercise  control  over  the  separate  companies  into  which  each 
was  split.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission^  which  investigated  the  results  of  the  Standard  Oil  dis- 
solution. The  Commission,  though  it  refrained  from  criticising 
the  decree  itself,  partly  because  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  exper- 
iment, nevertheless  expressed  its  opinion,  after  mature  ddibera- 
tion,  that  the  experiment  of  dissolving  corporations  without 
separating  owners  had  not  achieved  the  desired  purpose,  which 
was  the  establibhment  of  effective  competition.*  The  decree  in 
the  oil  case,  moreover,  was  notably  lacking  in  those  injunctive 
provisions  that  characterized  later  decrees  of  the  courts.  The 
decree  in  the  tobacco  case  was  more  complete,  both  in  the  details 
of  dissolution  and  in  the  restrictions  on  the  future  activities  of  the 
tobacco  companies,  but  as  pointed  out  before  at  much  length  it 
was  open  to  criticism  at  many  points.  As  in  the  oil  case,  the 
fourteen  tobacco  corporations  that  took  over  the  business  ol  the 
trust  were  permitted  to  have  common  stockholders.  It  was  our 
experience  with  these  trusts  that  induced  President  Wilson  in  his 
message  on  trust  lejs^slation  in  1914  to  present  to  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  advisability  of  requiring:  indi\iduals  uwiiing 
stock  in  com])anies  which  ought  to  be  independent,  but  which 
because  of  common  stockownership  were  not,  to  choose  in  which 
one  of  them  they  would  elect  the  right  to  vote.  This  suggestion, 

^  See  p.  451. 
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which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  was  not  heeded  by  Con- 
gressy  which  failed  to  act,  no  doubt,  on  the  ground  that  individ- 
uals were  privileged  to  hold  what  stocks  they  chose.  Within  a 
lew  months  after  the  detiveiy  of  the  President's  message,  a  dis- 
trict court  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  business  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  among  at  least  three  sub- 
stantially equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corpora- 
tions, unih  wholly  separate  (rwiters  and  sk)ckholders,  hut  some  six 
weeks  later  wii  1:  the  cuji^cnt  of  the  Attorney  General  this  provi- 
sion was  struck  out.^  A  similar  provision  is  found,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  only  two  other  court  rKcn  is.* 

Another  explanation  of  this  lack  of  success  is  the  inelicctive 
manner  in  which  the  prosecutions  have  been  conducted,  partic- 
ularly during  the  early  life  of  the  law.  The  hist  trust  cases  were 
lost  because  of  faulty  presentation '  or  because  ci  the  failure 
<tf  the  Attorney  General  to  press  them  to  a  condusbn.^  A 
number  of  others  were  not  Inought  until  long  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  several  trusts,  for  the  reason  that  the  officials  charge 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  no  sympathy  with 
its  purposes.  Moreover,  the  frequent  changes  in  administration 
— the  period  of  service  uf  attorney  j^entral  has  averaged  about 
two  years — have  led  to  var>'ing  policies,  and  have  therefore  not 
promoted  the  efiFcctive  handliner  of  trust  cases. 

A  third  explanation  is  the  failure  to  recognize  sufficiently  that 
dissolution  is  not  only  a  legal  problem,  but  an  economic  one  as 
well.  This  was  conceded  by  the  Attorney  General  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tobacco  trust  case.  Yet  in  this  very  case  the  lower 
court  waved  aside  certain  objections  that  bore  on  the  eco- 
nomics" of  the  tobacco  busmess,  saying,  "no  doubt  the  novel 
problem  presented  to  this  court  is  connected  with  questions 
of  economics  as  well  as  with  questions  of  law.  But 

*  See  p.  480. 

'The  ^uGose  (see  p.  484)  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  (see  Decrees  and 
Judgments  in  Fedeiml  Anti-Tnist  Cases,  p.  47^)'  An  appeal  Is  pending  in 
the  latter  case. 

« Cf.  pp.  441,  44a. 

*  Cf.  p.  443- 
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this  is  a  court  of  law,  not  a  rommercc  commission,  and 
the  legal  side  of  the  proposition  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
trolling one."  ^  In  order  that  ex|>ert  knowledge  as  to  economic 
matters  might  be  available  for  the  courts,  Congress  provided 
in  1914  tliat  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the  request  <rf 
any  court,  should  frame  an  appropriate,  fonn  of  decree  in  any 
suit  in  equity  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  under  the  anti- 
trust acts.  Doubtless  Congress  intended  that  the  courts  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege^  but  they  have  rarely  done  so, 
and  on  one  occasion  they  actually  denied  a  request  of  the  defend- 
ant that  the  plan  of  dissolution  be  framed  by  Llic  Commission. 

A  fourth  explanation  is  the  failure  of  the  courts  and  juries 
to  impose  penalties  proportionate  to  the  offense  committed. 
The  government  has  brought  both  criminal  and  civil  actions. 
In  the  former,  prison  sentences  have  rarely  been  imposed,  and 
fines  have  been  vcr>'  light,  often  much  less  than  the  illegal  prof- 
its realized.  The  law  not  being  fully  clarified,  juries  have  hesi- 
tated to  convict  when  the  penalty  was  to  be  imprisonment  No 
doubt  this  was  proper  during  the  early  stages  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  biw;  if  the  govenunent  was  unable  to  define  the 
offense  with  precision,  or  was  not  able  to  advise  the  parties  as 
to  just  what  was  legal  and  what  was  not,  the  justice  of  sending 
to  jail  those  who  crossed  an  undetinable  line  was  doubtful.  Look- 
ing into  the  future,  however,  as  the  anti-trust  laws  receive  fuller 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  courts,  so  tliat  business  men 
art-  in  a  l)etter  position  to  know  definitely  what  is  legal  and  what 
is  illegal,  it  may  perhaps  be  anticipated  that  less  leniency  will 
be  shown  law  breakers.  The  adopt  ion  of  a  code  of  business  ethics 
through  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
its  powers  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  should  also 
operate  towards  the  same  end.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
penal  laws  will  become  more  effective  m  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  civil  cases  the  government  has  been  more  successful 
Approximately  one  hundred  suits  in  equity  of  varying  degrees 
of  importance  have  been  brought  under  Uie  Sherman  Act,  and 

» See  p.  467. 
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the  government  has  won  a  considerable  proportion  of  them. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  as  related  above,  the  offending  cor- 
porations have  not  even  contested  the  case,  but  simultaneously 
with  the  filing  of  the  suit  have  consented  to  a  court  decree  grant- 
ing the  relief  demanded  by  the  government.  Hie  successful 
outcome  of  these  suits  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  remedial,  rather  than  punitive,  penalties  apply^ 
ing  only  when  the  decree  of  the  court  was  disobeyed.  It  is  thus 
the  equii-v  feature  of  the  Sherman  Act  ilial  has  given  ii  ;l  large 
part  of  such  effectiveness  as  it  has  had  in  the  past.  However, 
a  statute  that  does  not  include  within  its  prohil  ilions  a  com- 
bination  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  United  States  Sttcl  Cor- 
poration must  be  conceded  to  be  of  limited  effectiveness. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the 
Sheiman  Act  solely  by  the  leadjustmc nt  s  that  have  been  brough  t 
about  through  judicial  proceedings.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
act  and  the  possibility  of  prosecution  under  it  have  reduced  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise,  just  as  the  conferring  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  power  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of 
competition  has  given  it  less  occasion  to  use  that  power.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  practically  no  new  trusts  have  been  formed 
since  the  government  energetically  began  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-trust  acts,  and  that  many  of  those  already 
organized  have  been  less  active  in  maintaining  their  position  by 
unfair  means.  Some  of  our  modern  trusts,  notably  the  harves- 
ter, can,  sugar,  and  steel  trusts,  have  so  revised  their  practices 
that  their  competitors  find  little  cause  to  complain  of  their  con- 
duct. Doubtless  the  managers  of  the  modern  day  trusts  believe 
that  it  pays  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  public,  but  is  this 
not  in  laige  measure  because  of  the  fact  that  the  public  (through 
its  constituted  authority)  has  readily  at  hand  the  tools  with 
which  to  proceed  agamst  these  trusts,  once  its  hostility  is  fully 
aroused?  We  have  but  to  call  to  mind  the  threat  of  govern- 
mental control  ol  tliL  iiiLaL-packing  industr)%  and  the  decision  of 
the  i)ackers  to  submit  to  a  consent  decree  by  way  of  bcrnling 
to  the  storm.  And  if  the  courts  retain  jurisdiction  of  trubl  cases 
after  a  decree  has  been  entered,  as  they  did  in  the  powder,  cash 
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register,  harvester,  glucose,  meat,  lamp,  and  can  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  decree  if  the  provisions  thereof  prove 
ixiadequate,  there  is  greater  cause  to  anticipate  success  in  the 
restoration  of  competition.  The  significance  of  this  recent  ten- 
dency becomes  dearer  when  it  b  recalled  that  in  the  tobacco 
case  the  Attorney  General  had  asked  the  Court  to  reserve  to 
the  government  the  privilege  of  applying  for  further  relief,  if 
during  the  following  five  years  it  appeared  that  the  dissolution 
plan  had  not  brought  about  a  situation  in  harmony  with  the 
law;  and  that  the  Court  held  fin  191 1)  that  it  had  no  such  power. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  Courts  do  have  such  [wwcr,  and  are 
ready  to  excrdse  it  if  necessary  to  cany  out  the  purpose  of  the 
statute. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THB  ANTICIPATED  ECONOMIES  OF  THE  TRUST 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION— TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
REALIZED' 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  trust 
movement  originated  largely  in  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers 
to  restrict  or  suppress  competition,  and  thus  to  secure  monopoly 
profits.  Nevertheless  the  prospect  of  securing  the  economies 
that  the  trust  form  of  organization  apparently  promised  also 
played  a  considerable  part.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
consider  in  some  detaO  whether  these  economies,  as  realized  in 
practice,  are  of  sufficient  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  welfare  to  justify  Irusts,  it  being  assumed  that  through 
government  regulation  it  will  be  possible  to  control  these  huge 
organizations  in  so  far  as  this  seems  ntecssiir)'  or  desirable.  In 
other  words,  is  the  policy  of  trust  dissolution  ill-ad\*ised,  as 
occasioning  the  destruction  of  an  organization  superior  in 
efficiency  to  the  one  it  was  intended  to  replace? 

In  this  discussion  it  is  important  that  the  reader  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word  trust  as  it  was  defined  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book.^  The  trust,  tersely  stated,  is  a  horizon- 
tal combination  possessing  monopolistic  power.  The  economies 
of  the  trust  form  of  oiganization  must  at  all  times  be  clearly 
distinguished,  first,  from  the  economies  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion, and  second,  from  the  economies  that  may  be  realized  by  a 
combinalioii  not  possessing  mouupolistic  power.  Tin  tru^t,  ii 
would  seem,  should  receive  legal  sanction  only  if  it  is  abie  with- 

'  See  Bullock,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  15,  pp.  167-217;  Durand, 
The  Trust  Pr(>!)lem,  di.  4;  Jenks  and  Clark,  The  Trust  Problem,  ch.  3; 
Montague,  Trusts  of  To-Day,  ch.  2;  Ely,  Monopolies  and  Truits,  cb.  4; 
and  Industrial  Commission,  vols,  x  and  13. 

*  See  p.  I. 
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out  injury  to  the  public  welfare  to  rcchu  r  the  cosi^  of  prrxluc- 
tion  or  of  selling  in  ways  that  are  not  open  to  large  individual 
plants,  and  in  ways,  moreover,  that  are  not  open  to  a  combin- 
ation of  large  (or  small)  plants  that  has  no  monopolistic  power. 
In  some  branches  of  industry,  it  is  to  be  observed,  it  may  be 
possible  to  unite  fifty  or  more  plants  without  achieving  a  dom- 
inant position  in  the  industry.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  econ- 
omies that  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  trust  are  solely  those 
addUhnal  economies  that  a  large-sized  combination  not  hold- 
ing a  preponderant  position  in  the  industry  is  unable  to  secure. 

The  economies  t)f  tlie  trust  form  ui  organization  may  be  an- 
alyzed under  three  heads: 

I.  Economies  in  Bargaining. 

II.  Economics  in  Production. 

III.  Economies  in  Seiling. 

I.  Economies  in  Bargaining 

The  economies  in  bargalnmg  may  be  treated  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  (i)  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies;  (2) 
distributors;  (3)  hibor;  (4)  financial  institutions;  (5)  railroads. 

(i)  Purchase  of  materials  and  supplies.  Large  concerns,  of 

course,  can  often  buy  their  raw  materials  and  supplies  more 
cheaply  than  small  coiklths,  bul  can  a  irust  buy  its  materials 
more  chcai)ly  than  a  large-sized  combination?  Viewed  in  one 
light  the  trust  can  more  or  k  >s  permanently  secure  its  raw  ma- 
terials more  cheaply  than  would  be  pus-il  )lu  under  a  state  of  com- 
petition. The  nionopol}'  profits  of  the  trust  arise  largely  from 
a  restriction  of  the  output,^  and  this  necessarily  involves  a  re- 
duction of  the  demand  for  the  raw  materials  consumed  by  it. 
If  the  raw  materials  required  by  the  trust  are  used  in  many  other 
industries,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tin  plate  trust,  for  example, 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  may  be  sli^t; 
if  th^  are  used  in  practically  no  other  industry,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  tobacco  trust ,  the  reduction  may  be  conaderable.  The 

*  If  the  trust  is  actually  more  efiicient  than  other  business  units,  it  can 
of  course  scnitT  monnpoly  profTt>  without  restricting  the  output,  by  merely 
appropriating  the  savings  effected  by  it. 
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tendency  towaid  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  materials  and 
supplies  is  accentuated  if  the  industiy  is  one  of  mcreasiDg  costs, 
and  attenuated  if  it  is  one  of  decreasing  costs.  However,  the 
attainment  in  this  way  of  a  lower  price  levd  for  materials  con- 
feis  no  advantac^  upon  the  trust  as  compared  with  its  com- 
petitors; and  is  hardly  to  he  dted  as  an  argument  for  the  trust 
form  of  organization,  since  the  result  is  a  diminution  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  both  in  terms  of  raw  materials  and  of 
Imished  ])roducts. 

Without  reducing  its  own  output  the  trust  may  nevertheless 
succeed  in  depressing  the  market  for  materials  and  supplies, 
providing,  of  course,  it  is  not  confronted  with  a  trust  in  these 
lines.  If  the  sellers  of  leaf  tobacco,  for  example,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  market  for  their  total  output, 
th^  would  nonnally  be  inclined  to  withhold  their  product 
undl  they  had  secured  the  price  determined  by  the  equilibrium 
of  demand  and  supply.  But  since  the  demand  is  uncertain — 
it  depends,  of  course,  largely  on  the  amount  the  trust  decides 
to  buy — they  may  be  tempted,  particularly  since  many  of  them 
can  not  afford  to  hold  their  crop  indeliiiitely,  to  take  a  lower 
])Tkr  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  sale.*  If  the  lower  market  price 
thus  registered  is  open  to  the  competitors  of  the  trust,  they  gain 
equally  with  it;  yet  in  either  c\'ent  this  economy  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  material  represents  no  social  benefit,  since  the  producers 
lose  what  the  trust  gains.  This  practice  persistently  employed 
will  therefore  tend  to  discourage  the  j)roduction  of  the  articles 
used  by  the  trust,  and  thus  to  diminish  national  wealth. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  trusts  may  periiaps  gain.  H 
they  can  eliminate  unnecessary  middlemen,  that  is,  promote  a 
more  direct  and  economical  distribution  of  raw  materials  and 
supplies  from  the  producer  to  themselves  (the  trusts),  they  will 
reduce  costs,  and  in  addition  will  be  performing  a  real  public 
service.  And  yet  the  trust  may  not  ha\e  any  ])arlicular  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  the  large  combination;  for  the 
advantages  of  wholesale  buying  do  not  increase  indefinitely. 

*  If  thdr  ptoduct  is  perishable,  the  poeitioii  of  the  eellen  is  even  moce  im- 
fortunate. 
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The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  while  claim- 
ing some  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  labels  and  similar  articles, 
admitted  that  the  trust  could  not  buy  the  principal  raw  mate- 
rials— ^leaf  tobacco,  sugar,  and  licorice — any  cheaper  than  its 
oompetttors;  m  fact,  it  was  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage, 
since  it  could  not  pick  up  bargains  in  the  same  way  that  a  smaller 
buyer  could.^  Testimony  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  the 
promoter  of  the  rubber  trust  ;  by  a  leading  offidal  in  the  Stand- 
ard Koj)e  and  Twine  Company  (a  successor  of  the  cordage 
trust);  and  by  the  i)resident  of  the  silver- ware  trust.'  A  com- 
petitor of  the  whisky  trust  a>s<  rted  that  he  could  buy  one  car 
of  corn  Just  as  cheaj)ly  as  th<  trust  could  buy  100,000  bushels 
(say  80  cars) ;  ^  and  counsel  for  the  Corn  Products  Rehning  Com- 
pany (the  glucose  trust)  admitted  that  his  company  had  no 
advantage  in  the  purchase  ol  Com  *  The  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  testified  that  the  constituent  companies 
of  the  trust  each  purchased  their  supplies  separately,^  thus  show- 
ing that  the  fonnation  of  a  trust  did  not  permit  any  saving  iii 
this  regard.  The  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  Justified  that 
while  trusts  may  have  decided  advantages  in  buying  as  oompared 
with  small  concerns,  they  have  no  striking  advantages,  if  any, 
over  large  companies,  except  indeed  such  advantages  as  repre- 
sent no  social  benefit. 

The  trust,  to  be  sure,  can  often  effect  a  savint:;  by  inteirratine 
its  business  in  such  a  way  that  it  assures  itself  an  ample  suppl\' 
of  raw  materials  at  cost :  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  find  this 
advantageous,  if  it  must  buy  its  raw  materials  from  another 
trust  further  down  in  the  productive  process.  Yet  integration 
is  not  limited  to  the  trust  form  of  organization;  it  is  open  to  any 
concern  with  ample  financial  resources  and  operating  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  justify  the  undertaking.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Cofpontion,  for  example,  is  as  fully  integrated  as  the  United 

^  Industrial  ComnMon,  XIII,  pp.  336-327. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  36;  I,  pp.  163,  1050. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  p.  184. 

*  lirii  f  for  the  Com  Prcxlucts  Refining  Company  (no.  lo-iai),  p.  31. 

*  Industrial  Commissioa,  XIII»  p.  453. 
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States  Sted  Cdrporatign.  If  integratioii  is  incomplete^  so  that 
the  trust  must  stOl  rely  on  other  amcems  for  a  portion  of  its 
materialsi  the  production  of  a  part  of  its  supply  may  improve 
its  strategic  position,  and  may  result  in  an  economy  in  bar- 
giuning;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  integration  is  complete,  the  ab- 
sorption by  the  trust  of  the  profit  at  all  stages  of  the  productive 
process  rejiresents  an  economy  in  production.  Yet  in  either 
event,  whether  the  economy  be  one  of  bargaining  or  of  produc- 
tion, the  gain  accrues,  not  as  iIr  result  of  the  organization  of  a 
trust,  but  as  a  result  of  the  integration  of  industry', — a  pnirtice 
that  may  be  availed  of  by  any  concern,  whether  trust  or  not, 
which  produces  on  a  suffidenUy  laige  scale  and  which  is  able  to 
command  the  requisite  capital. 

(3)  Distributors.  The  trust  is  unquestionably  in  a  positioQ 
to  bargain  more  effectively  with  the  distributois  of  its  products. 
The  trust,  controlling  the  greater  part  of  the  siqiply  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  naturally  possesses  a  strategic  position  in 
negotiations  with  the  distributors,  whether  they  be  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  or  even  retailers.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the 
tobacco  trust,  for  example,  was  able  to  encroach  steadily  on  the 
joljl)crs'  margins  during  the  period  from  1901  to  1910.^  To  the 
extent  that  the  competitive  system  had  evolved  a  distributing 
organization  that  was  wasteful,  there  would  be  an  obvious  gain 
in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  distributors.  However,  the 
avaiUkbie  infonnation  does  not  indicate  that  the  formation  of 
trusts  has  been  accompanied  by  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
distributive  machinery.  The  wall  paper  trust  endeavored  to 
economize  by  eliminating  the  middleman,  but  after  three  years 
gave  up  the  experiment*  There  are  lines  of  business,  to  be  sure, 
in  which  the  middlemen  have  been  pKwiwa»«»d  in  the  selling 
end,  yet  these  are  not  solely  or  chamcteristically  those  businesses 
that  are  dominated  by  trusts. 

^  Report  of  the  Coiiiiiiiflsioner  of  Coipontioiis  on  Out  Tobacco  Industiy, 
part  in,  pp.  71,  80,  171,  iQo. 

*  Industrial  Commiaaion,  Xm,  p.  S184.  The  cotton  yam  trust  endeavored 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  oonunissbn  merchants  who  were  accus- 
iQined  to  handle  the  sales  of  oottoa  yarn  on  a  ooflsounioD  basis;  but  lost  more 
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The  trust,  it  must  be  admitted,  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
the  power  over  the  distributors  that  its  control  of  the  trade  gave 
it  As  Mr.  Montague  says,  "in  some  manner  or  other,  every 
trust  seeks  to  dominate  the  wholesale  trade."  ^  The  most  com> 

men  practice  was  a  requirement  that  the  wholesaler  (and  perhaps 
retailer  also)  handle  only  the  goods  produced  by  the  trust,  this 
requirement  being  reenforced  ordinarily  by  a  rebate  for  the 
faithful  observance  nf  the  restriction.  These  factors'  agree- 
ments were  employed  by  many  trusts,  including  the  tobacco, 
rubber,  sugar,  whisky,  wall  paper,  tin  platej  photographic  cam- 
era ,  and  plate  glass  trusts.  Such  devices,  of  course,  are  not  justi- 
fied from  an  economic  point  of  view;  and  they  are  now  illegal. 

(3)  Labor.  The  trust  may  be  said  to  have  an  advantage  in 
its  dealings  with  labor.  Thus,  during  1899  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  confronted  with  a  strike  at  its 
Colorado  plant,  su^)ended  operations  there,  but  continued 
to  produce  at  its  other  plants.*  The  trust  sustained  a  compar- 
atively small  loss  through  the  idleness  of  the  smelter,  whereas 
the  workmen  sustained  a  heavy  loss;  and  as  a  result  the  strike 
was  a  failure.  Within  limits,  of  course,  this  method  of  handling 
labor  difficulties  may  be  cni])l<n'ed  by  a  combination,  as  well  as 
by  a  trust.  Yet  whether  employed  by  combination  or  trust, 
its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  lack  of  organization  among  the 
workers.  If  the  organization  of  trusts  reduced  the  bargaining 
power  of  labor,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  it  demonstrated  to  the 
workers  that  th^  must  make  their  oiganizations  fully  as  broad 
in  scope  as  the  agendes  with  which  th^  had  to  bargam.  The 
gain  of  the  trusts  on  this  score  may  therefore  prove  to  be  tempo- 
rary, particulariy  should  the  workingman  come  to  realize  more 
and  more  the  advantage  to  his  group  of  effective  oigani^ation 
and  unity  of  action. 

by  the  change  than  it  gained.   See  Dewing,  Q>rpK>rate  Promotions  and 
Reorganizations,  p.  322. 
>  Trusts  of  To-Day,  p.  44. 

*  The  sugar  trust  had  sunlhur  suooess  in  1910  with  a  strOte  at  its  BiooUyn 
lefineiy.  See  Hesrings  on  the  Americui  Sugar  Refining  Company,  191 
p.  3994> 
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(4)  Financial  institutions.  The  trust,  by  \irtue  of  the  monop- 
oly strength  of  the  organization  and  the  finandai  standing  of 
its  directors,  can  possibly  borrow  from  the  banks  at  lower  rates  of 
interest  than  can  other  concerns.  This  aoay  be  true,  though,  if  it 
be  true,  it  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  banking  system;  and  the 
advantage  thus  gained  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  temporary  as  well 
as  a  nonsodal  one.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
true  under  normal  conditions;  the  large  concern  with  a  stable 
and  solvent  businc»  and  high  grade  niciiiagement,  not  to  men- 
tion a  combination  of  tliis  character,  can  ordinarily  borrow  as 
cheaply  as  the  more  powerful  tnist  lender  certain  circimi- 
stances,  to  be  sure,  banks  controlled  by  indi\-idual  trusts  or  their 
stockholders  may  deny  much  needed  credit  to  a  competitor  for 
the  purpose  of  throttling  it.  This  practice  was  presumably  re- 
sorted to  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  to  prevent 
a  competing  line  of  shoe  machinery  beiqg  established.^  Yet 
obviously  the  successful  employment  of  such  practices  does  not 
establish  the  ability  of  a  trust  to  borrow  more  cheaply  than  a 
combination  could  in  the  absence  of  such  an  obstructive  trust. 

A  trust  can  sell  its  securities  to  thepubUc  (through  investment 
houses  perhaps)  at  better  prices  because  of  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  its  business,  yet  the  siiving  that  it  can  realize  in  this 
regard  as  (uin])ared  with  an  important  combination  is  slight, 
and  would  not  a] )preciably  affect  the  total  co^i  of  tloing  business. 
Many  concerns  do  not  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds,  but  hnance 
themselves  out  of  surplus  earnings. 

(s)  Railroads.  Trusts,  it  may  plausibly  be  asserted,  are  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  effectively  with  railroads  and  other  tians^ 
portation  agencies,  and  by  reason  of  the  large  traffic  that  they 
control  to  secure  concessions  in  rates  and  facilities.  Unfortu- 
nately in  the  past  this  has  been  altogether  too  true;  the  oil  trust 
stands  out  as  a  shining  example  of  the  iniquities  of  railroad  dis- 

*  See  testimony  of  Mr.  (novr  Justice)  Louis  D.  Bisndds  in  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intentate  Coommoe  on  Control  of  ConM)rattons, 
1913,  pp.  1 188- 1 190.  Even  more  improper  was  the  device  employed  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  prevent  a  newly  oonstnicted  inde- 
pendent refinery  from  being  opemted.  See  p.  loi. 
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crimination.  Such  practices,  however,  offend  the  rules  of  fair 
play,  and  stand  condemned  at  the  bar  of  public  (4>inion.  Their 
iniportance  has  dhninished,  and  will  doubtless  contimie  to 

II.  Economies  in  ProducUon 

The  economies  in  production  fall  in  the  foilowinpj  groups: 
(i)  continuous  operation  of  plants;  (2)  specialization  of  plants 
and  machinery;  (3)  specialization  of  ability;  (4)  emplo)-ment  in 
each  plant  of  the  best  devices,  includin;,^  patents;  (5)  competi- 
tion between  plants;  (6)  utilization  of  by-products;  (7)  insur- 
ance; (8)  smaller  fixed  chaiges  per  unit  of  product 

(i)  Continuous  operation  of  plants.  Under  competidve 
conditions  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country  frequently 
exceeds  the  demand  at  prices  remunerative  to  producers,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  some  idle  equipment.*  The  trust  can  correct 
tliis  situation,  it  is  thoi:,L:I:t,  by  closing  the  iiKlliciinl  and  poorly 
located  plants,  and  by  opera  Ling  the  better  ones  at  capacity.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  trust  may  take  such  action,  though  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  result  is  often  a  (iiiiiiiiution  in  the  output. 
It  is  dilhcull  to  determine  the  amount  of  Uie  saving  that  the  trust 
can  effect  in  this  way,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  less  than  is 
claimed.  The  increase  in  plant  capacity  in  manufactures  or- 
dinarily comes  through  the  provision  €i  a  number  of  new  plants 
(or  additions  to  old  ones),  no  one  of  which  produces  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  output.  There  are»  to  be  sure, 
a  few  industries  in  which  a  single  factory  will  produce  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country's  output,  yet  this  b  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  so  many  new 
plants  built,  if  the  result  is  an  excess  capaaty?  There  are  two 
obvious  explanations. 

First,  the  construction  of  new  factories  may  be  in  anticipation 
of  an  increase  in  demand  which  will  shortly  cause  the  surplus 
capacity  to  disappear  and  permit  the  properties  to  realize  a  satis- 
factory profit  In  the  Unit^ed  States,  where  most  industries  show 

*This  sometimes  rcs\:lts  from  governmental  tinkering.  See  BuUock* 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  15,  pp.  194-195,  208-210. 
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a  more  or  less  steady  growth,  this  outcome  is  regularly  to  be  ex- 
pected, though  the  probability  of  continued  grow  ih  leads  lo  the 
provision  of  still  further  plant  facilities  which  soom-r  or  later  run 
ahead  of  the  demand.  Our  rapid  growth  is  thus  in  considerable 
measure  responsible  for  the  imperfectkms  of  our  competitive 
system.  However,  even  the  trust  must  possess  some  surplus 
produciiig  capacity  at  aU  times  except  tliose  of  mairimum  de- 
maud,  if  it  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  increased  dcsnand 
when  it  comes.  This  is  particularly  true  in  tbose  brandies  of 
industry  in  which  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is  most 
imperfect ,  since  it  is  in  these  branches— iron  and  steel,  for  ex- 
ample— that  the  length  of  time  required  to  construct  new  plants 
is  ordinarily  greatest. 

Second,  the  price  may  be  sufficiently  high,  despite  the  exces- 
sive facilities,  to  attract  thosi  ( ntrcpreneurs  of  unusual  ability 
who,  by  virtue  of  low  costs,  can  make  a  profit  when  the  extra- 
maiiginal  producers  are  unable  to  do  so.  If  the  prospective  de> 
mand  does  materialize,  the  market  mn\'  temporarily  absorb  the 
total  supply,  including  that  of  the  relatively  inefficient  pro- 
ducers. Yet  the  time  will  come  sooner  or  later  when  it  will  fail 
to  do  this;  and  then  there  must  be  a  reckoning.  Under  com- 
petitive conditions  the  reckoning  will  noimally  take  the  foim  of 
the  elimination  of  the  high  cost  concerns.  By  this  process  then 
the  surplus  producing  capacity  tends  to  disappear,  though  so 
long  as  industry'  continues  to  be  characterized  by  alternations 
of  prosperity  and  depres>ion  it  will  no  I  ]>ermanently  disappear. 

In  what  way  can  thetnisluiiproveon  this  oprraLion  of  compet- 
itive forces?  First,  the  trust  by  buying  up  the  inefficient  plants 
can  close  them  more  promptly  than  would  otherwise  occur. 
Yet  this  is  subject  U>  the  danger  that  it  will  shut  up  so  many 
plants  that  there  will  eventuate  an  undue  limitation  of  the 
supply  (in  order  that  monopoly  prices  may  be  realized);  and 
tUs  would  mean  that  the  public  would  be  obliged  pennanently 
to  pay  for  the  monopolised  commodity  a  price  sufiSdently  high 
to  cover  a  return  on  the  investment  in  inefficient  and  not  to  be 
utilized  plants.'  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  public  inter- 
*  Assuming  that  the  trust  retains  its  monopolistic  ix)wer. 
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est  vvouki  he  better  served  by  a  combination  uniting;  a  limited 
number  of  the  most  etTicient  plants  than  it  would  be  by  a  trust, 
which  must  acquire  the  inefficient  plants  as  well  as  the  efficient 
if  it  is  to  succeed  in  its  monopolistic  purpose.  Second,  the  trust 
through  its  control  of  the  supply  may  conceivably  so  adjust  the 
output  to  the  vaiying  demand  that  an  excessive  producing 
capacity  will  not  again  emerge.  This  is  conceivable,  but  hardly 
probable.  Despite  the  establishment  of  trusts  on  a  large  scale 
some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  there  continue  to  be  pronounced 
oscillations  of  business.  The  United  States  Steel  CoTporationy 
our  largest  industrial  concern,  organized  in  an  mdustiy  notable 
for  its  fluctuations,  has  endeavored  to  justify  itself  by  introduc- 
ing a  new  order  in  this  respect,  yet  without  conspicuuu>  success. 
Unquesti<.>nal)ly  it  has  somewhat  reduced  the  irregularity  of 
business,  yet  at  the  ]>resent  writing  ^  it  is  able  to  i  >r(i<luce  about 
twice  as  much  steel  as  it  is  in  fact  jjroducing.  The  truth  would 
appear  to  be  that  it  is  im[K>ssible,  imless  indeed  under  a  socialis- 
tic state,  satisfactorily  and  at  all  times  to  synchronize  the  supyply 
and  demand;  and  it  would  manifestly  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, even  under  a  socialist  state  beoetuse  of  the  impossibility  of 
controlling  the  weather,  the  discovery  of  minoals,  and  the 
whims  of  a  fickle  public. 

Conceding  that  alternations  of  boom  and  depression  are  in- 
evitable in  the  system  of  private  property  it  may  be  held  that 
there  is  still  an  advantage  for  the  trust,  in  that  in  periods  of 
depression  it  can  o])erate  a  part  of  its  plants  at  capacity  \s  ith 
a  consequent  reduction  in  their  costs,  and  can  close  the  other 
plants  entirely.  Thus,  the  ATiierican  Sugar  Refining  Comjxmy 
adopted  the  practice  of  running  most  of  its  refineries  at  capacity 
at  all  times,  and  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  its  product  to  the 
demand  by  changes  in  the  output  of  the  Brookl}m  refinery,  its 
largest  and  best  equipped  factory.  In  this  way  the  trust  confined 
the  higher  cost  that  results  hom  operation  at  partial  capacity 
to  one  plant,  producing  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  its 
total  output,  whereas  its  competitors  sustained  this  higher  cost 
on  their  total  investment,  provided  none  of  them  had  more  than 

*  May,  1919. 
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one  refinery.  Mr.  Havemcyer,  forrnerl}-  the  hiaci  of  the  sugar 
trust,  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  direction  his  company  ef- 
fected its  greatest  saving.  However,  with  respect  to  this  eocm- 
cony  the  following  observatioiis  may  be  made:  (i)  this  airange- 
ment  may  be  adopted  by  a  coml»natioa  as  well  as  by  a  trust, 
tfaoui^  no  doubt  the  foimer  would  not  be  able  to  run  as  laige 
a  percentage  of  its  plants  at  capacity;  (2)  it  represents  a  gain 
only  duiing  those  periods  when  some  iiUeness  is  enforced  by  a 
diminished  demand;  (3)  it  is  not  possible  in  every  industry,  for 
in  some  industries  all  of  the  factories  are  perforce  idle  during  a 
part  of  the  year;  ^  (4)  it  is  not  feasible  when  the  trust  has  special- 
ized its  plants;  (5)  in  some  instances  it  may  be  morv  economical 
to  ojierate  at  partial  capacity  than  to  j)ay  the  freight  rate  from 
the  factor^'  that  is  used  as  a  butter, — notably  true  when  the 
plants  have  been  located  with  the  d^gn  of  redudng  cross 
freights,  and  when  the  freight  rate  constitutes  an  important 
item  in  the  cost. 

(3)  Specialization  of  plants  and  machinery.  The  trust  can 
specialize  its  pbnts,  and  thus  secure  the  higher  degree  of  effi- 
tksDcy  that  ordinarily  results  from  specialization.  The  stock 
iliustration  of  this  saving  is  the  American  Sted  Hoop  Company, 
a  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  hoops,  bands,  bars,  and  cotton 
ties,  all  of  which  are  rolled  on  hi^h  speed  rolls.  Prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  trust  each  {>lani  jiumufactured  a  grtat  vari- 
ety of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  consequently  had  to  kee]j  on  hand  a 
great  variety  of  rolls.  Much  time  was  necessarily  lost  in  chang- 
ing the  roils  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  various  sizes.  With  the 
oiganization  of  the  trust  it  became  possible  for  each  mill  to 
specialize  more  or  less  on  particular  shapes  and  sizes,  and  thus 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  waste  effort. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  economy  in  this 
direction,  its  importance  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus  one 
writer  states  that  the  steel  hoop  trust  as  the  result  of  special- 
izmg  its  plants  effected  a  saving  in  manufacture  estunated  at 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  competitive  system, 

'  Beet  sugar  fartoric^  are  ulle  :>hf>iit  two-thirds  of  the  year.  See  Report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commisbioa  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  p.  2. 
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or  the  system  of  small  independent  mills.  This  con^parison, 
however,  is  hardly  fair;  for  obviously  in  estimating  the  sav- 
ings effected  by  the  trust,  comparison  should  not  he  made  \v\th 
smjill  mills,  but  with  mills  of  the  size  of  those  that  were  combined 
in  the  trust.  The  mere  fact  of  having  joined  the  trust  did  not, 
of  oourae,  by  a  stroke  of  magic  increase  the  si»  of  the  sepaiate 
mills. 

Moveofver,  the  economy  of  the  trust  fonn  of  oiganizarion  is 
to  be  appraised,  not  by  its  effidency  as  compared  with  individual 
pUnts  aIone»  but  by  comparison  with  a  combimition  of  plants 
not  possessing  monopoly  power.  Clearly  some  of  the  saving 
that  results  from  specialization  can  be  secured  by  a  combina* 
tion,  though  it  may  well  be  that  only  a  trust  can  realize  this  sav- 
ing in  full. 

The  economics  of  specialization  are  not  open,  however,  to 
all  trusts  in  the  same  degree,  and  to  somr  not  at  all.  Thus  when- 
ever a  trust  makes  largely  a  single  product  with  comparatively 
few  grades,  little,  if  any,  economy  through  specialization  is 
possible.  In  this  respect  the  sugar  and  salt  trusts^  for  eiample, 
stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  steel  and  tobacco  trusts^ 

(3)  Specialization  of  ability.  The  trust,  because  it  is  such 
a  huge  oiganization,  permits  the  fullest  specialization  of  busi* 

'  neas  ability.  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
found  the  chief  advantage  of  the  tobacco  trust  in  ''the  comb^ 
nation  of  talent, "  by  which  he  referred  no  doubt  to  the  union  of 
the  officials  of  the  separate  companies  in  a  common  enterprise 
and  their  distribution  in  that  enteq)rise  to  the  position  for  which 
they  were  best  suited.  That  the  trust  combines  most  of  the 
talent  of  the  industry  is  ob\*ious,  yet  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it 
possesses  any  marked  advantage  in  the  effective  distribution  of 
its  talent  over  a  combination  or  even  a  huge  individual  concern. 
However,  it  unquestionably  does  offer  a  greater  opportunity  to 
those  gifted  individuals  who  have  the  requisite  executive  and  or- 
ganizing ability  to  manage  a  trust. 

(4)  Employment  in  each  plant  of  the  best  devices,  including 
patents.  When  a  group  of  independent  establishments  are 
combined  in  a  trust,  the  mo^t  ^ective  labor-saving  and  other 
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devices  that  have  been  developed  in  any  one  plant  may  without 
restrictum  be  employed  in  them  all.  This  is  an  undoubted  gain. 
Since  the  sepaiate  plants  reflect  and  embody  the  ingenuity  of 
offidaJs  forced  to  adopt  improvements  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
the  competitive  struggle^  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  aie  more 
efficient  in  one  regard  and  some  in  another.  With  the  plants 
brought  under  a  common  management  there  takes  place  an 
interchange  of  ideas  ^irul  thi-  ado|>tion  in  each  plant  of  the  most 
beneficial  features  of  each.  Of  course,  this  is  possible  also  to  a 
combination,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  question 
would  remain  whether  once  the  trust  was  well  established 
there  would  continue  the  same  eagerness  to  eliminate  wasteful 
methods  and  to  introduce  improved  ones. 

The  same  gain  is  open  to  the  trust  with  respect  to  those  de> 
vices  that  are  covered  by  patents.  Under  competition  one 
company  might  have  a  patent  on  one  branch  of  the  productive 
process,  and  other  companies  might  have  patents  on  other 
branches.  Unless  the  patented  device  is  available  to  everyone  on 
a  royalty  basis,  as  is  ordinarily  not  the  case,  no  one  company  is 
able  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  results  of  inven- 
tion. Through  the  coinnion  ownership  of  patents  the  trust 
effects  a  clear  saving,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  saving  is  a  tem- 
porary one,  in  view  of  the  limited  life  of  a  patent.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  this  is  an  argument  for  the  trust;  it  may 
merely  prove  the  desirability  of  effecting  certain  modifications 
in  our  patent  system.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  permit  the 
fullest  use  of  all  patents  by  anyone,  reimbursing  the  inventor  by 
means  of  royalties  or  by  means  of  governmental  purchase.^  In 
this  way  the  common  use  of  patents  would  be  made  possible,  and 
competition  for  the  product  of  the  inventor  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Conceding  that  the  trust  effects  a  saving  through  a  combina- 
tion of  paten  Li,  there  still  remains  a  very  practical  consideration 

■  Tlie  Chemical  Foondatioii,  whose  slodc  is  held  by  Amencan  manufac- 
turers of  chemicab  and  dyestuffs,  leases  aH  the  Getman  chemicai  patents 
that  were  taken  over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  any  manufactuver 
who  makes  application,  and  who  pays  the  royalty  charge. 
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bearing  on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  trust  as  a  permanent 
factor  in  our  economic  life.  This  is  the  question  whether  the 
trust  is  Ukely  to  promote  invention.'  Because  of  its  financial 
strength,  the  trust,  of  course,  can  employ  a  staff  of  inventors, 
chemists,  and  other  tedmical  experts  to  invent  new  devices  and 
to  develop  improved  methods.  Yet  so  can  any  laige  company 
or  combination  possessing  adequate  financial  resources.  Thus, 
Mr.  Steward,  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  testified 
lliat  each  of  the  conipanic:>  thai  went  into  the  triisl  had  liad  a 
force  of  inventors  and  experimenters;  and  that  Mr.  Deering  was 
"noted  for  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  experimenta- 
tion." ^  Much  evidence  along  this  Hnc  might  be  presented,  yet  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  since  it  is  dear  that  this  expenditure  is  one 
that  depends  on  large-scale  operations  and  financial  strength 
rather  than  on  combination. 

Yet  though  trusts  endeavor  to  promote  invention  and  experi- 
mentation there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  less  sue* 
cessful  in  this  regard  than  their  predecessors.  In  the  first  place, 
when  monopoly  exists  the  inventor  has  less  inducement  to  exercise 
his  inventive  ability.  His  market  is  a  more  limited  one,  since  in 
the  main  he  must  sell  to  the  trust;  and  his  tl'\\ ards  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  less.  Under  certain  circumstances  he  may  produce 
the  patented  article  in  competition  with  the  tni'^t,  yet  usually 
this  is  not  feasible,  since  most  inventions  are  simply  improve- 
ments at  some  stage  of  a  productive  process  already  well  covered 
by  patents.  Secondly,  there  is  some  tendency  under  trust 
control  for  experimentation  to  proceed  along  more  narrow  lines.* 

'  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point  see  p.  535. 

^  Brief  for  the  United  States  in  Intemational  Harvester  Company  9. 
United  States  (no.  757).  p.  130. 

'  A  Kroup  of  prominent  manufacturers,  who  were  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Alliance,  representing  about  40  {)er  cent  of  the 
shoe  production  of  the  country,  declared  in  191 2  that  whereas  nearly  every 
year  fiom  1870-1900  had  witoassed  aonie  matked  advance  inahoemacbinrry, 
with  xkfa  rewards  for  inventors,  such  new  inventions  as  had  been  made 
during  the  period  since  1900  (the  trust  was  oiganiaed  in  1899)  were  ida<- 
tively  unimportant  This  check  on  the  development  of  invfOition  they 
attributed  to  the  oiganiation  of  a  trust,  which  removed  the  stinuhis  of 
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Were  the  trust,  through  its  corps  of  inventors,  to  discover  some 
improved  method  of  production  that  involved  the  scrapping  of 
its  uid  machinery'  or  even  its  old  plant  it  mii^ht  well  hesitate, 
were  competition  altsmt,  to  introduce  the  iiiiiirDvement,  since 
the  trust  would  have  to  bear  the  loss  involved  in  abandoning  the 
old  machinery  or  plant  Under  a  competitive  r^ime  with 
patents  open  to  ail  upon  the  payment  of  royalty  an  established 
concern  would  have  to  keep  up  with  industrial  progress,  or  give 
way  to  some  other  concern,  possibly  a  newly  established  enter- 
prise. But  a  trust,  having  a  monopoly  of  its  invention  for  seven- 
teen years,  is  under  no  such  compulsion.  Mr.  Knauth  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  social  loss  that  is  involved  in  this 
wide  destruction  of  capital  under  competitive  conditions,  and 
has  impUcd  that  society  would  be  justified  in  discouraging  the 
adoption  of  a  new  invention,  unices  the  resulting  sa\'ing  is 
sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  existing 
capital  that  is  rendered  antiquated  by  the  new  process.^  There 
is  truth  in  this  contention,  yet  the  interests  of  society  in  the  long 
run  would  appear  to  be  best  promoted  by  giving  free  opportunity 
to  inventive  genius,  no  matter  whose  ok  is  gored.  As  Mr.  Knauth 
himself  points  out,  one  invention  frequently  leads  to  another; 
and  there  is  thus  an  obvious  danger  in  retarding  the  introduction 
of  one  improvement  because  of  the  sodal  loss  of  capital,  when 
the  new  invention  may  in  turn  lead  to  others  that  will  more  than 
comi^ensjitc  for  all  past  obsolescence. 

(5)  Competition  between  plants.  The  trust  by  uniting  a 
number  of  plants  engagcxl  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
article  or  articles  is  in  a  position  by  means  of  a  compyarison  of 
costs  and  other  records  to  stiumlate  a  wliolfisome  rivaliy  among 
plants  and  departments.  If  at  any  factoiy  a  given  item  of  cost 
is  abnonnaUy  high,  the  trust  managers  can  require  an  explanar 
tton  thereof,  and  unless  it  is  due  to  some  ineradicable  cause  can 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  this  regard.  The  result  is  a 
tendency  toward  a  general  leveUng  up  of  efficiency.  Professor 

competition.   Report  of  the  Senate  Cominittee  on  Control  of  Corporations, 

191       PP     ?  ?'"''~22()7. 

^  Political  Science  Quarterly,  30^  p.  580. 
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Jenks  holds  that  the  competition  that  ariscb  in  this  way  is  more 
far-reaching  than  under  a  competitive  ri^gime,  since  the  exact 
cost  and  efficiency  at  the  separate  plants  are  known,  and  the 
pressure  to  make  a  good  showing  is  great.  ^  The  argument  has 
weight,  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  a  salaried  manager,  even  with 
a  stake  in  the  profits,  would  strive  as  earnestly  to  make  a  good 
showing  as  an  independent  business  man  for  whom  ineffidenqr 
means  not  only  the  failure  to  secure  large  profits,  but  the  actual 
sustaining  of  losses.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  gain  that  accrues 
from  competition  among  plants  is  open  to  the  combination  as  well 
as  the  trust,  though  doubtless  to  a  lesser  exlcut.  However,  no 
gain  on  this  score  is  possible,  even  to  the  trust,  when  the  practice 
has  been  followed  of  spurializing  each  plant  on  the  production  of 
a  given  shape  or  size.  Obviously  if  each  plant  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  machine  or  size  to  secure  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  economies  of  large-scale  production,  no  h^^h  exists 
for  a  dose  comparative  study  of  the  separate  plants.  This  point 
illustrates  what  many  writers  have  apparently  not  seen,  namdy, 
that  to  enumerate  a  list  of  trust  economies  and  to  illustrate  each 
by  some  one  trust  leaves  the  reader  with  the  mistaken  impression 
that  each  economy  may  be  realized  by  all  trusts.  Hie  foct  is,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  discussing  other  economies,  that  the  resort 
to  one  saving  often  precludes  the  employment  of  another;  and 
that  a  number  of  economies  may  be  availed  of  only  by  a  compar- 
atively  few  trusts. 

(6)  Utilization  of  by-products.  Trusts  can  effect  as  complete 
a  utilization  of  by-products  as  is  feasible.  Yet  this  saving  results 
from  production  on  a  large  scale  rather  than  from  combination. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  many  writers 
fail  to  mention  the  utilization  of  by-products  in  enumeratiikg  the 
advantages  of  trusts.  Those  writers  who  do  mention  it  com* 
monly  cite  the  meat-packing  plants,  and  refer  to  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  waste  In  these  establishments.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  such  combination  as  exists  in  this  business  is  of  the  tialurc 
of  a  pool  rather  than  of  a  trust.    The  leading  companies  have 

I  Jenks,  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combiiiations,  Bulletin  of  the  Dqivtment 
of  Labor,  vol.  V,  no.  39,  p.  675. 
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undoubLt'dly  largely  eliminated  compeLiUon,  yet  they  ha\  e  doiie 
so  through  agreement  rather  than  through  combination;  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  the  large  scale  of  their  individual  operations  rather 
than  by  virtue  of  their  agreement  that  they  realize  these  econo- 
mies. Moreover,  m  some  industries  theie  are  no  by-products, 
and  therefore  there  Is  no  need  of  a  trust  to  insure  their  effective 
utilintion.  Thus,  in  the  nianufacture  of  numy  steel  and  to- 
bacco products  there  are  no  by-products;  and  In  the  refining 
of  cane  sugar  there  are  only  two  of  importance  (molasses  and 
sirup).* 

(7)  Insurance.  Trusts  can  save  in  insurance,  particularly 
fire  insurance,  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  their  plants. 
This  possibility  exists  in  some  instances,  yet  not  in  all.  Thus, 
the  cash  roister  trust  with  only  one  factory  has  no  such  dis- 
tribution; and  other  concerns,  the  sugar  trust,  for  example, 
have  only  a  few  phmts,  and  therefore  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue their  insurance.  Some  combinations,  such  as  the  American 
Agncultural  Chemical  Company,  have  a  wider  distribution  of 
plants,  and  thus  of  risks,  than  many  trusts.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  saving  In  insurance,  when  it  exists,  has  not  been  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  exert  any  considerable  influence  on 
the  trust  movement. 

(8)  Smaller  fixed  charges  per  unit  of  product.  The  trust  with 
its  large  out[)iit  has  an  advantapfe  because  its  fixed  charpjes 
are  distributed  over  more  units,  and  thus  the  expense  per  unit 
Is  less.  This,  however,  is  really  an  argument  for  large-scale 
production,  and  not  for  the  trust.  In  every  industr\'  that  has  a 
national  market,  plants  of  a  certain  size  secure  full  economic 
efficiency;  and  any  expansion  of  the  plant  beyond  this  pomt, 
unless  it  takes  the  form  ol  a  complete  duplication  of  the  plant,  is 
more  likely  to  mcrease  operatmg  costs  than  to  reduce  them.' 

*  Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Conuiiiiilon  on  Costs  of  Fkoductkm  in 
the  Sugsr  lodustiy,  p.  23. 

*T1iis  opinion  is  generally  heU  by  leading  economista.  See  Taussig, 
Principles  of  Economics,  I,  p.  59;  Ely,  Monopolies  and  Trusts,  p.  x6$;  Bul^ 
lock,  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Economics,  15,  p.  198;  and  Duiand,  Tlie  T^ust 
Problem,  p.  69. 
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This  follows  from  the  fact  that  a  plant  of  a  ^^iven  size  permits 
machinery  to  he  employed  in  the  most  efTectivc  manner,  and 
permits  the  most  advantageous  subdivision  of  labor;  represents, 
in  a  word,  the  most  effective  combination  of  the  productive 
factors,  any  variation  from  which  increases  rather  than  decreases 
costs.  Failure  to  attain  this  effective  combination  of  the  produc* 
tive  factors  means  hi^  costs  and  perh^  bankruptcy.  Natu- 
ially»  the  size  of  the  most  economic  plant  tmit  varies  greatly  in 
different  industries.  Thus,  the  president  of  the  laige  steel  firm  ol 
Jones  and  Laughlin  stated  in  1901  that  the  minimum  cost  in 
manufacturing  steel  was  not  secured  until  an  output  of  2,000  to 
2,500  tons  per  day  was  reached,  but  that  a  mill  with  this  large  an 
output  could  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  one  that  made  5,000 
tons  per  day.*  An  independent  retiner  of  cane  sugar  after 
considerable  experimentation  concluded  that  an  output  of  7,500 
barrels  a  day  was  the  most  economic  unit  in  this  industry.*  If 
the  trust  chooses  the  plant  unit  of  maximum  efficiency,  it  secures 
the  economies  of  large-scale  production;  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  does 
not  secure  these  economies.  Inefficiency  in  this  regard,  be  it 
noted,  may  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  savings  that  the 
trust  can  effect  in  other  ways,  namely,  those  economies  that  it 
realizes  through  the  fact  of  being  a  trust.  In  other  words,  the 
reduction  in  fixed  charges  per  unit  of  product  above  referred  to  is 
an  ecoiiomy  of  large-scale  pru<iucuon  and  not  of  combination. 
If  there  l)c  any  industry''  in  which  the  most  efTicient  plant  unit  is 
one  producing  the  total  output,  there  will  be  in  that  industry  a 
strongs  probably  irresistible,  tendency  toward  monopoly; '  yet 
the  gains  of  monopoly  will  arise,  not  from  combination,' as  with 
the  trust,  but  from  large-scale  production.  In  this  industry  as  in 
all  others  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  economic 
tendency  toward  large-scale  production,  yet  public  policy  would 
doubtless  demand  that  this  mdustry,  like  all  other  natural 

*  Industrial  Comnuasbn,  Xill,  p.  505.  On  the  tin  plate  industiy,  see 
Dunbar,  The  Tin-Pkte  Industry,  p.  102. 

*  Hearings  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Cmnpany,  1911-1912,  pp. 

1151-1152- 

*  The  cash  register  indusliy  may  be  one  of  this  type.  See  p.  $ag. 
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monopolies,  be  brought  either  under  the  control  or  the  ownership 
of  the  state. 

III.  Economies  m  SeUmg 

The  economies  in  selling  may  be  discussed  under  the  following 
headings:  (i)  advertising;  (2)  traveling  salesmen;  (3)  export 
trade;  (4)  cross  freifjhts;  (5)  bad  debts;  (6)  smaller  stock  of 
goods.  It  is  in  selling  costs  that  the  trust  apparently  tinds  the 
best  opportunity  for  ejecting  economies  that  represent  social 
gain. 

(i)  Advertising.  The  expenditure  for  advertising  under 
conditions  of  competition  is  enormous.  If  this  expenditure  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  demand  for  commodities  and  thus 
of  permitting  large-scale  production,  it  is  possible  that  the  ex- 
pense of  advertising  might  be  compensated  for  by  reduced  pro- 
duction costs;  and  the  cost  and  price  of  the  article  need  not  be 
increased  on  account  of  advertising  expense.  While  this  is 
sometimes  the  case,  more  commonly,  no  loubt,  the  eflfect  of 
advertising  is  to  increase  the  sales  of  one  article  at  the  expense  , 
of  another.  When  this  is  the  result,  that  is,  when  advertising 
does  not  increase  purchases  but  merely  turns  them  into  different 
cfaannebi  the  outlays  for  advertising  must  be  regarded  as  eco- 
nomic waste,  unless  indeed  the  advertised  article  happens  to  be 
better  than  the  one  that  would  have  been  purchased  had  it  not 
been  for  the  advertising.  The  social  costs  of  competition  on  the 
selling  side  are  undoubtedly  great;  and  their  reduction  is  ar- 
dently to  be  desired. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  trust.  The 
trust  with  the  greater  part  of  the  markcL  in  its  control  need  not 
expend  such  large  sums  to  induce  people  to  buy  its  j)ru<iuct,  since 
in  large  measure  they  must  buy  from  it  the  priikipal  source 
of  supply.  Thus,  the  advertising  expenditures  of  the  tobacco 
trust  declined  as  its  monopoly  control  increased;  and  the  adver- 
tising expenditures  of  the  companies  that  succeeded  to  the  trust 
upon  its  dissolution  increased  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
trust.  Illustrating  the  first  point,  the  tobacco  trust  prior  to 
1900  controlled  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
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little  cigarSy  and  spent  on  advertising  about  lo  per  cent  of  its 
net  receipts  (from  little  dgw)  less  tax;  and  between  1905  and 
190S  it  controlled  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  output,  and 
spent  only  about  i  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  less  tax.*  In 

part  the  large  apparent  saving  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
expend i lures  during  the  period  when  the  trust  was  building  up 
its  monopoly  control  were  abnomially  large— larger  than  they 
would  be  under  normal  competitive  conditions.  Thus,  between 
189S  and  1903  the  trust  was  striving  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  actually  ex- 
pended on  advertising  334  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts  less  tax.* 
But  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  economic  conditions 
did  not  favor  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  dgars,  the  trust 
gave  up  its  competitive  campaign,  and  by  1907  was  spending 
on  advertising  only  4.7  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts  less  tax.'  Il- 
lustrating the  second  point,  the  advertising  exp)enses  of  the  to- 
bacco trust  in  1910  in  all  I  ranches  except  cigars  were  $10,895,- 
132,  while  those  of  the  successor  companies  (the  companies  that 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  trust  upon  its  dissolution) 
amounted  in  19 13  to  $23,623,564,  or  more  than  double."*  Based 
upon  rates  per  thousand  or  per  pound  the  advertising  expendi- 
tures of  the  successor  companies  exceeded  those  of  the  trust  by 
percentages  varying  from  X4  per  cent  (Turkish  cigarettes)  to 
155  per  cent  (plug  cut  smoking).^ 

These  increases  in  cost  seem  to  be  properly  laid  at  the  door 
of  dissolution;  they  represent  some  of  the  inevitable  wastes  of 
competition.  The  competitive  system,  of  course,  is  by  no  means 
perfect;  if  it  were  none  would  seriously  think  of  restraining  its 
influence.  And  chief  among  its  imperfections  is  the  waste  in- 
volved in  inducing  customers  to  buy  the  prodiu  t  of  one  concern 
rather  than  of  another,  even  though  Uie  product  ot  the  latter 
be  as  good  or  actually  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

Conceding  that  trusts  may  effect  savings  in  advertising,  it 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Tobacco  Industry^ 
part  III,  p.  5. 

« Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  i8. 

«IUiL  •Ibid. 
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should  be  realized  that  this  sa\nng  is  not  always  possible,  and 
when  it  is  possible  the  amount  of  the  saving  is  often  overesti- 
mated. Even  under  a  competitive  regime  there  were  some  ar- 
ticles that  were  not  advertised  to  any  considerate  extent,  since 
they  were  standard  In  character  and  in  insistent  demand.  Others 
were  marketed  abnost  entirely  throu^  middlemen  or  a  few 
large  individual  consumers.  Still  others  were  purchased  as  the 
result  of  chemical  and  other  tests,  and  not  as  the  result  of  ad- 
vertising. Whenever  advertising  costs  were  negligible  under 
competitive  conditions,  there  was  no  opporLunity  for  saving 
through  the  ortranization  of  a  tnist.  For  example,  the  steel 
trust  hardly  etYecled  any  notal)le  economies  as  regards  the  ad- 
vertising of  steel  rails;  and  neither  did  the  sugar  trust  as  re- 
gards the  advertising  of  sugar. 

Again,  there  are  certain  articles  that  were  widely  advertised 
in  the  days  of  competition,  and  that  the  trust  stiU  6nds  it  neces- 
sary to  advertise,  though  perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale  Thus,  the 
tobacco  trust,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  control  of  the 
plug  tobacco  output  increased  from  56.3  per  cent  in  1899  to  84.9 
per  cent  in  19 10,  was  expending  on  advertising  in  the  latter  year 
6.5  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts  less  tax  us  against  only  4.8  per 
cent  in  1899.'  These  Iik  rc.ised  expendit\ires  were  necessary  be- 
cause otherwise  the  public  might  have  consigned  chewing  tobacco 
to  everlasting  oblivion.  Otlicr  t  rusts  that  have  found  it  necessary 
to  advertise  are  the  photographic  camera,  gunpowder,  glucose, 
starch,  whisky,  silver- ware,  and  chewing  gum  trusts,  to  cite  but  a 
few.  The  managers  of  these  concerns  have  learned  that  their  sales 
fall  off  with  marked  rapidity,  once  they  fail  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic of  its  needs;  and  the  same  holds  true  in  considerable  measure 
of  all  trusts  except  those  producing  the  staple,  essential  articles. 
This  would  still  be  true,  even  if  all  industries  were  under  the 
control  of  100  per  cent  monopolies;  for  a  great  many  trusts, 
e.  g.,^the  camera,  watch,  toltat  co,  silver-ware,  wall  paper,  alu- 
minum, and  bicycle  trusts,  would  still  be  in  competition  with 
each  other  for  the  trade  of  the  buyer,  and  each,  therefore,  would 

1  Report  of  the  ComiiiiflriMier  of  Onporfttioiis  on  tlic  Tobacco  Industiy, 
pnrt  m,  p.  5. 
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have  to  advertise  to  mainUiin  its  jjositidn.  The  trust,  therefore, 
has  found  that  it  may  easily  lo^e  more  through  reduc«i  sales 
than  it  gains  through  diminishing  advertising  expense. 

Another  group  of  trusts  embraces  those  that  spend  even 
more  on  selling  than  do  their  competitors.  Thus,  the  selling 
expenses  of  the  Inteniational  Harvester  Company  per  machine 
were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  lndq>endent  con- 
cems.  ^  These  expenses  were  only  in  part  advertising,  to  be  sure, 
yet  no  doubt  its  advertising  expenses  were  greater  than  those 
of  its  competitors.  This  relatively  high  expense  resulted  ap- 
parently from  :i  poli(  \'  i)f  incTeasing  the  volume  of  sales  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  elaboralc  selling  organization  rather  than 
by  the  reduction  of  prices.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  best 
policy  for  the  company,  yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  so- 
called  competitive  wastes  of  selling  were  not  eliminated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  tr\i$t« 

(2)  Traveling  salesmen.  Since  much  of  the  eneigy  ol  tiavd- 
ing  salesmen  was  directed  to  inducing  the  buyer  to  purchase  the 
goods  of  one  manufacturer  rather  than  another  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  with  the  establishment  of  a  trust  much  of  this 
personal  soHcitfttion  could  be  eliminated.  The  whisky  trust,  for 
example,  dispensed  with  300  traveling  salesmen,  and  effected 
a  saving  of  Si, 000,000  a  year  in  the  Kentucky  branch  alone.* 
The  wire  trust  (the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company)  dis- 
pensed with  about  200  traveling  salesmen.  In  other  cases  it 
was  found  possible  to  replace  high  grade  salesmen,  adepts  in 
persuasion,  with  reliable  but  less  expensive  individuals.  The 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  replaced  salesmen  receiving 
$4,000  to  $5,000  a  year  with  men  paid  less  than  $i»ooo  a  year.* 
That  notable  saving?  were  effected  was  admitted  in  substance 
by  Mr.  Dowe,  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Travders' 
National  League.  He  estimated  in  testimony  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  more  than  35,000  salesmen  had  lost  their 

>  Report  of  the  Commiasioiier  of  Corpontioiis  on  the  IhtematkMial  Har- 
vester Company,  p.  262. 

'  Industrial  Commission,  I,  pp.  829-8^0. 
*  nwL,  p.  32  (TestimoDy). 
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positions  as  the  result  of  the  organization  of  trusts,  and  tiiat 
about  25,000  others  had  suffered  a  reduction  in  salary.* 

That  txusts  may  realize  some  economies  in  this  fashion  is 
obvious.  As  with  advertising  expenditures,  however,  the  pos- 
sibiiity  does  not  always  exist;  and  when  it  does  exist,  its  im- 
portance may  be  exaggerated.  In  some  cases  the  oiganization 
of  a  trust  did  not  lead  to  any  economy  in  this  direction.  The 
president  of  the  wall  paper  trust  testified  that  it  sent  out  more 
traveling  salesmen  than  the  predecessor  companies;  *  and  the 
president  of  the  silver-ware  trust,  that  it  sent  out  as  many,  and 
probably  more;. '  ICvtjn  ailcr  the  sugar  trust  was  (ormcd  a  lead- 
ing competitor  (Arbuckle  Brothers)  employed  no  traveling 
salesmen.'*  The  tin  plate  trust  achieved  no  im[)oriant  saving  in 
this  way,  since  the  thirty-nine  companies  tiiat  preceded  the 
trust  did  not  have  in  the  aggregate  more  than  ten  traveling 
salesmen.* 

Even  when  the  possibtlity  of  a  saving  is  present  its  importance 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  wire  trust  did  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing its  force  of  salesmen,  yet  it  had  no  notion  that  it  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  if  the  latter 
saw  fit  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  goods.  Apparently 
the  saving  in  salesmen  was  not  a  controlling  factor.  The  whisky 
trust  announced  large  savings,  yet  as  a  trust  was  distinctly 
unsuc  ccscful.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  trust  organizers 
and  officials  in  the  first  flush  of  thtir  enthusiasm  overestimated 
the  possible  savings.  This  is  substantially  conceded  by  Mr. 
FUnt,  the  organizer  of  a  number  of  trusts.  Testifying  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  he  said  that  in  many  cases  trusts 
had  undertaken  to  secure  too  great  economies,  and  had  thereby 

*  Industrial  Commission,  1,  p.  27  (Testimony).  No  doubt  there  is  included 
in  these  totals  tliose  salesmen  who  had  been  employed  by  combinations 
popularly  refened  to  as  trusts,  yet  not  poaseasiiig  monopoly  power. 
Mr.  Dowe  therefore  enggeimted  the  savings  resulting  from  the  oigsniai- 
tion  of  tnists. 

*IbkL,Xin,p.  393. 

'  Ibid.,  I,  p.  1059. 

Mbid.,  I,  p.  147  (Testimony). 
•Ibid.,  I,  p.  877' 
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diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department  and  reduced 
the  sales  in  proportion.^  The  rubber  goods  trust,  which  he  had 
organized,  avoided  this  difficulty.  The  polic\'  of  its  manage- 
ment was  to  sustain  the  individuahly  and  independence  ol  each 
concern,  even  at  greater  expense,  since  experience  had  shown, 
he  maintained,  that  it  was  not  advantageous  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  last  economy.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  trust  manageis 
failed  to  allow  sufficiently  for  the  contribution  ol  their  salesmen. 
As  Professor  Dewing  well  puts  it:  "Few  thing?  count  more  in 
salesmanship  than  the  personal  magnetism  of  an  able  salesman 
basing  his  appeal  on  long  established  trade  connections.  The 
directors  of  the  consolidation  sought  in  the  interest  of  organiza- 
tion and  ecoiinnty  to  replace  high  salaried  salesmen  by  low  paid 
order  clerks.  Many  of  these  salesmen  had  been  the  proprietor 
of  the  old  businesses,  men  who  held  their  customers  by  family 
association.  .  .  .  'Among  the  oldest  houses  doing  business  with 
us'  was  a  bond  which  the  force  of  circumstances  broke  with 
difficulty.  Instead  of  profiting  through  this  bond  the  new  order 
of  scientific  salesmanship  interposed  the  deadening  influence  of 
oiganization  between  hvyer  and  seller.  Customers  found  that 
th^  were  no  longer  dealing  with  the  son  of  their  old  friend,  but 
with  some  cog  in  the  madiine  designated  as  A  B  C  .  .  .  As  a 
result  they  often  turned  elsewhere."  ' 

(3)  Export  trade.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  advaiiUge  of 
the  trust  in  developing  the  export  tmde.  The  president  of 
the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  (the  hooj)  trust)  maintained 
that  his  organization  was  able  to  dex  clup  foreign  business  in  a 
way  not  open  to  smaller  concerns;  that  the  company's  large  cap- 
ital and  business  made  it  possible  for  it  to  spend  large  sums  in 
pioneering,  and  to  employ  agents  all  over  the  world.  The  same 
daim  was  made  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporationt  or- 
ganized two  years  later  as  a  combination  of  a  number  of  steel 
combinations  and  trusts,  indudmg  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company.  Other  trusts  which  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  capturing  foreign  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  a  trust  for  that 

'  Industrial  Commission,  XIIT,  p.  35. 

*  Corporate  l'a>niotions  and  Reoisanizations,  p.  561. 
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purpose,  are  the  harvester,  tobacco,  and  oil  trusts.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  some  trusts,  however,  no  pretense  was  made  that 
the  expansion  of  the  export  trade  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  trust  The  sale  of  tin  plate  in  the  world's 
markets  was  regarded  as  a  possibility  only  in  the  "  long  future  " ;  ^ 
and  an  export  trade  in  rubber  shoes  was  not  anticipated,  since 
the  law  material  had  to  be  imported,  and  since  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on  largely  by  hand  labor  paid  the  high  Americaii 
wage  scale.* 

The  export  trade  mav  be  developed  in  two  ways:  (i)  By  the 
normal  and  proper  proctas  uf  ottering  a  good  article  at  a  rt  agon- 
al )k'  price  under  conditions,  such  as  provision  of  credit  laciiities, 
that  make  it  desirable  and  possible  for  the  foreign  consumer  to 
purchase.  To  build  up  trade  in  this  way  may  necessitate  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  foreign  buyers,  and  perhaps  an  intensive 
campaign  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  American 
product.  (2)  By  resort  to  the  practice  of  dumping,  that  is,  the 
sale  of  the  exported  article  at  a  lower  price  than  is  charged  at 
home. 

So  far  as  the  latter  method  is  concerned,  the  trust  undoubtedly 

has  an  advantage  over  concerns  in  indu>Lries  that  are  characicr- 
ized  by  competitive  conditions,  assuming,  of  course,  that  a  high 
tariff  barrier  prevents  the  dumped  article  from  being  returned 
to  this  country.  The  trust  can  aflFord  to  sell  a  part  of  its  output 
abroad  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  since  the  gain  that  results 
from  maintaining  the  domestic  price  largely  accrues  to  it; 
whereas  an  individual  concern  can  not  do  this,  since  it  would 
be  mainly  its  competitors  that  would  profit  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  price  in  the  home  country.  The  justification  ordi* 
oarily  offered  by  the  trust  for  favoring  the  foreign  consumer  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  consumer  is  that  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  the  product  abroad,  even  at  lower  prices  than  at  home,  is 
pruliiabic  to  the  trust,  since  it  permits  operation  at  cai>acity 
and  thus  at  lower  cost;  and  is  advantageous  to  the  public,  since 
it  gives  steadier  employment  to  labor  and  reduces  the  Med 

*  President  Reid  in  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  883. 
'Industrial  Commiasion,  XIII,  pp.  8o-8t. 
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expenses  per  unit  of  pruducl.  In  aniilyzing  this  i)oint  and  its 
relation  to  trust  economy  it  may  be  iiuiuired  whether  the  dumpy- 
ing  practiced  by  the  trust  is  to  be  sporadic  or  regular.  If  the 
fonner,  it  is  clear  that  the  trust  would  not  succeed  in  building 
up  an  export  tiade;  for  obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
the  export  market  by  sales  to  f  oceign  customers  only  at  those 
times  when  the  home  market  will  not  absorb  the  whole  output 
at  satisfactory  prke&  Foreign  consumers,  if  treated  in  this 
fashion,  wiU  turn  elsewhere  for  their  major  purchases.^  U, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dumping  is  to  be  permanent,  what  be- 
comes of  the  argument  that  operation  at  capacity  and  steadier 
emplo\Tnent  to  labor  is  possible?  Clearly  there  is  no  special 
virtue  in  foreign  sales  persistently  carried  on,  excejit  the  general 
advantage  that  comes  from  having  a  wider  market,  that  enables 
a  company  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  avoid  those  recurrent 
periods  when  the  producing  capacity  exceeds  the  demands  of 
the  market.  Suppose  the  foreign  trade  plus  the  domestic 
trade  equals  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  in  any 
particular  line.  If  the  demand  for  the  product  increases,  as  it 
normally  does  in  a  growing  country  tike  our  own,  the  productive 
capacity  In  time  will  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the  demand; 
when  the  demand  declines,  as  it  does  at  irregular  intervals  for 
nearly  every  cumnunlily,  an  excess  capacit)-  will  icmpurarily 
appear.  The  fact  that  the  trust  has  estribli-.hed  a  pemianent 
f(»reign  business  through  a  persistent  policy  of  dunipini; 
not  prevent  the  occasional  emergence  of  surplus  producing 

'  TTiis  would  be  less  true  of  stich  exports  as  steel  product*?  than  it  wtmld  be 
of  cigarette?,  or  binders  and  binders'  parts.  Nevertheless  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Farrell,  llu-  president  of  the  Stt-el  LorporaLi<:>n,  that  it  is  true  of 
steel  products  also.  Testifying  in  the  government  suit  he  (ieclared  tlut  it 
was  impossible  to  develop  a  foreign  business  unless  it  was  done  continuously^ 
because  buyers  would  refuse  to  patronize  amoema  that  were  not  in  a  podtioa 
to  Mive  as  a  Gontinuous  source  of  supply.  Brief  for  the  United  States  in 
United  States  9»  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (no.  481),  vol.  U,  p.  614. 
Having  long  hetn  in  charge  of  the  exports  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  Mr. 
Farrell  was  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  spoke.  For  further  evidence 
see  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Cooperation  tn  Amwican 
Export  Trade,  I,  pp.  374  375. 
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capacity.  The  trust  may,  to  be  sure,  tempoiarUy  secure  relief 
by  sporadic  dumping  designed  to  attract  a  new  set  of  foreign 
buyers,  yet  this,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  does  not  conduce 
to  the  permanent  development  of  our  foreign  trade. 

It  may  be  inquired  next  what  advantages  the  trust  has  with 
regard  to  what  wc  have  called  the  normal  and  proper  method 
of  developing  export  trade.  Perhaps  the  j)riii<  condition 
prerequisite  to  the  capturing  of  foreign  trade  is  the  {)i)sst'ssion  of 
abundant  financial  resources.^  In  developing  the  foreign  market 
it  may  be  necessary  to  create  an  extensive  organization  and  to 
make  large  outlays  in  the  form  of  advertising,  sales  agencies, 
and  so  forth;  and  to  retain  the  foreign  market  an  extension  of 
credits  will  probably  be  necessary.  Only  a  concern  with  laige 
capital  can  expect  to  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking.  However, 
this,  as  the  Industrial  Commission  stated,  "does  not  necessarily 
imply  monopoly."  '  Much  has  been  said  about  foreign  trade  in 
connection  with  the  International  Harx'ester  Company.  Yet  the 
McCormiek.  and  Dcering  harvester  companies  prior  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  trust  were  expanding  the  foreign  trade  very  rapidly.* 

*  We  shall  not  discius  such  cascntbJ  conditions  as  the  building  up  of  a 
Rputation  for  honesty  and  quality,  and  the  manufactuie  of  goods  to  meet 

the  particular  wnnts  of  foreign  peoples.  These  do  not  appear  to  have  any 

special  relation  to  the  trust  prot)lem.    For  the  same  rea«son  we  may  omit 
discussion  of  such  ni.ittcn^  as  the  provision  of  banking  facilities  abroad,  the 
maintenance  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  American  investments 
in  foreign  bccuriLics. 
'Industrial  (^ommis&ion,  I,  p.  23  (Digest). 

'Brief  for  the  United  States  in  Internatbnal  Harvester  Company  v. 
United  States  (no.  757),  pp.  124-125.  The  officials  of  the  Intematiooal 
Harvester  Company  pointed  out  that  the  foreign  trade  in  harvesteis  up  to 
1902  was  handled  through  foreign  jobbeis,  who  geneially  bought  for  cash  and 
sold  to  the  owners  of  laige  estates  on  the  same  terms;  and  they  claimed  that 
thi5  method  of  selling  machines  could  not  l>v  ^ticccssfTilJy  employed  with 
small  farmers,  especially  in  the  newly  dcvcloiH-d  eountries  that  needed 
ma<  hines  the  most.  To  reach  this  K'roup  it  was  ne(  e^  an-  to  e>tahH*ih  branch 
housi.'s  with  lar^e  sticks,  and  to  sell  direct  to  the  farmti  on  credit;  aiul  thi-. 
involved  a  mure  cIaborat.e  belling  organization  and  greater  resources  Uian  did 
the  jobbing  system  of  distribution,  in  fact,  greater  resources  than  any  Ameri- 
can  company  possessed.  Brief  for  the  International  Harvester  Company  in 
International  Harvester  Company  9.  United  States  (00.  56),  pp.  54-'s6. 
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Whether  the  trust  increased  this  trade  more  rapidly  than  sepa- 
rate bompanies  would  have  done  a  federal  court  found  to  be  a 
"mere  natter  of  speculation."  '  It  is  quite  probable  that  it 
did»  yet  it  is  significant  that  in  tgt$,  under  some  pressure,  to 
be  sure,  from  the  government,  the  foreign  business  (with  the 
new  lines)  was  turned  over  to  a  newly  organized  corpomtion 
(the  International  Harvester  Corporation)  which  certainly  was 
not  a  trust.  To  p;ive  another  illusi ration,  the  riymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  an  independent  cordage  concern,  soki  its  prod- 
ucts "nearly  all  over  the  world."*  Trusts  in  general,  it  may 
be  conceded,  are  more  likely  to  have  the  requisite  capital  to 
promote  export  dealings,  yet  even  individual  concerns  may  be 
well  fortified  in  this  r^ard.  Moreover,  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  they  may  now  combine  to  this  end  without  violat- 
ing the  anti-trust  laws.* 

Another  prerequisite  is  the  possession  of  an  output  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  a  foreign  organization  service.  Practically  every 
trust,  of  course,  could  quality  on  this  score,  yet  so  could  many 
large  individual  concerns  and  most  important  combinations. 
If  not,  it  is  now  legal  under  the  Webb  Act  to  cooperate  for 
this  puq>ose. 

In  competing  for  foreign  business  there  is  an  advantage  in 
possessing  strategically  located  plants.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  with  a  refinery  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  with  a  factory  at  New  York  City,  and  the 
International  Harvester  Company  with  a  plant  at  Aubum, 
New  York,  were  well  situated  in  tUs  respKL  However,  there  is 
obviously  nothing  to  prevent  a  mere  combination  from  distribut- 
ing its  plants  with  an  eye  to  the  export  trade,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  an  individual  enterprise  locating  its  plant  in  such 
manner  that  it  can  eflFecti\  ely  engage  in  foreigri  commerce.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  is  better  off  in  this 
res])ect  than  the  .Steel  Corporation,  since  its  rail  haul  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  less. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  some  instances  in  manufactur- 

'  214  F«d.  Rep.  993,  *  Industrial  Comiiuarion,  Xm,  140* 

*See  cb.  16. 
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iDg  a  variety  of  products.  A  sugar  or  a  starch  trust  would  have 
little,  if  any,  advantage  in  this  regard  over  an  individual  concern; 
but  a  steel,  harvester,  or  cash  register  trust  manufacturing  a  full 
line  might  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  a  concern  that 

manufactured,  let  us  say,  only  wire  products.  The  president  of 
the  Steci  Corporation  declared  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible lor  the  constituent  companies  of  the  Corporation,  had  they 
remained  distinct,  to  have  dr\  e!oped  the  foreign  trade  as  the 
Corporation  has  done;  that  a  concern  to  do  a  successful  foreign, 
business  must  be  able  to  offer  ail  lines  of  products,  since  one  prod- 
uct sells  another  and  since  the  buyer  usually  wishes  to  secure  his 
whole  supply  from  one  source.^  There  is  much  force  in  this 
contention,  thougli  the  enactment  of  the  Webb  law  should  do 
much  toward  placing  less  far-reaching  conceros  in  a  more 
favorable  position  in  this  regard. 

The  limitations  on  the  ability  of  trusts  to  develop  exports 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  product  of  some  industries  is  not 
suitable  for  export,  or  at  least  is  not  exported.  The  t  .xjiorts  of 
anthracite  coal  and  salt,  and  no  doubt,  of  tin  cans,  are  so  ^mall 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  justification  for  a  trust  in  these 
branches  on  the  score  of  their  ability  to  build  up  the  export  trade  . 
more  effectively.  In  other  branches  of  industry,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  product  to  prevent,  even  a  trust  fails 
to  develop  the  eaqxMTt  trade.  The  sugar  trust  illustrates  this  case; 
its  exports  up  to  the  period  of  the  war  were  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  its  total  sales.  The  exports  of  tobacco  products  other 
than  cigarettes  are  quite  small.  Again,  in  a  few  instances  the 
export  business  is  deliberately  sacrificed  as  a  means  of  keeping 
foreign  manufacturers  out  of  tlie  home  market.  The  i>ovvder 
trust,  for  example,  entered  into  an  international  agreement  in 
1897,  to  last  for  ten  years,  whereby  it  agreed  in  return  for  a 
monopoly  of  certain  territory  to  sell  no  high  explosives  in  Europe, 
Africa,  or  Asia.^ 

*  Brief  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  United  States  v.  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  (no.  ^i),  p.  116. 

*  Petitioner's  reoQird  in  United  States  *.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ncnoius  and 
Company  (no.  280),  Exhibits,  vol.  11,  pp.  1125-1x32. 
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Concluding  with  regard  to  this  economy,  it  appears  that  in 
some  branches  of  industry  the  trusts  when  first  established  were 
better  situated  to  develop  the  export  trade  than  their  predeces- 
sors, but  that  with  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  this 
advantage  has  been  much  reduced,  and  may  largely  disappear. 

(4)  Cross  freights.  The  trust,  owning  a  number  of  plants  can 
supply  the  market,  it  is  said,  from  the  nearest  plant,  thus  saving 
cross  freights.  The  president  of  the  wire  iriisl  t>imiated  the 
cross  freights  at  $500,000  a  year,  and  chiimed  a  saving  in  this 
way  through  the  estal)h'shment  of  the  trust. ^  In  the  salt  industr\' 
a  large  percentage  of  the  price  is  made  u]^  of  the  freight  rate,  and 
the  trust,  so  it  is  averred,  made  an  enormous  saving.^  When  the 
product  to  be  shipped  is  bulky,  the  trust  may  achieve  an  econ- 
omy in  this  regard,  though  there  are  a  number  ol  considerations 
that  reduce  the  importance  of  cross  freights  as  a  trust  economy. 
First,  a  combination  not  possessmg  monopoly  power,  yet  owning 
a  number  of  well-distributed  plants,  can  also  reduce  cross 
freights;  the  gain  realized  by  the  trust  is  only  the  additional 
sa\  iiu:  that  is  not  open  to  the  combination.'  Second,  if  the 
moiujpulized  article  has  large  hulk  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
that  is,  if  the  freight  rate  is  an  important  element  in  determining 
the  pri(  e,  the  jjlants  are  likely  to  hv  widely  disjuTsi-d  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  trust;  and  thus  the  possible  saving  is  less  than 
might  at  first  thought  appear.  The  manufacture  of  tin  cans 
supplies  an  excellent  illustration.  Third,  if  the  monopolized 
article  has  high  value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  that  is,  if  the 
freigl^t  rate  is  relatively  unimportant,  the  trust  can  save  little. 
So  far  as  cross  freights  are  concerned,  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
through  the  organization  of  trusts  in  the  watch,  whisky,  tobacco, 
thread,  chewing  gum,  and  silver-ware  industries.  In  the  silver- 
ware industry  not  only  were  transportation  charges  relatively 

*  Industrial  Commission,  I,  p.  lojo. 

*  Montague,  Trusts  of  To-Day,  pp.  65-66.  Sec  also  Industrial  Comnu*- 
sbn,  Xni,  p.  253. 

>The  NaUonal  Steel  Company^  a  large  oombiiiatioii,  but  not  a  trust, 
dtbned  economies  through  the  elimination  of  crom  freights.  Induitiial 
Commission,  I,  p.  947. 
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unimportant,  but  the  plants  of  the  trust  were  so  concentrated  in 
a  particular  locality  that  one  plant  could  supply  the  market  as 
well  as  another.  Fourth,  there  are  some  industries  in  which  the 
economies  of  lai{;e-scale  production  are  apparently  so  great  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  concentrate  the  entire  output  in  one  plant 
For  example,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  makes  all  its 
cash  registers  at  Dajrton,  Ohio.  Obviously  it  can  not  save  any- 
thing by  the  elimination  of  cross  freights.  Fifth,  in  some  indus- 
tries the  location  of  the  plants  is  determined  by  natural  factors 
that  pcmiii  of  no  saving];  in  cross  frei^jhts.  The  best  illustration 
jjerhaps  is  the  anthnin'te  coal  industry,  an  industry  chantrter- 
ized  by  a  very  high  degree  of  localization  based  on  natural  condi- 
tions. Finally,  a  saving  in  cross  freights  is  possible  to  only  a 
limited  degree,  if  at  all,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  trust  has  secured 
the  economies  that  result  from  spedalisation.  If  the  steel  hoop 
trust  chooses  to  manufacture  all  of  its  hoops  of  a  certain  size  in 
one  factory  to  secure  the  economies  of  laige-scale  production,  it 
must  supply  the  entire  market  from  that  particular  factory,  and 
can  therefore  save  nothing  in  cross  freights.  Apain,  if  the  to- 
bacco trust,  prior  to  its  dissolution,  found  it  advaiUa^eous  to 
manufacture  four-fifths  of  its  cigarettes  in  three  factories,*  none 
of  which  was  200  miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  must  be 
because  it  chose  to  realize  the  economy  of  large-scale  production 
rather  than  of  lower  freight  rates.  This  is  the  situa tion ,  i  t  shou Id 
be  noted,  whenever  a  concern  concentrates  a  particular  brand, 
whether  it  be  tobacco,  starch,  or  what  not,  in  one  factory. 

(5)  Bad  debts.  The  trust,  not  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
competition  to  the  same  degree,  can  avoid  undue  extensions  of 
credits  to  purchasers,  and  thus  need  not  sustain  such  large  losses 
in  the  way  of  bad  debts.  The  stock  illustration  is  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  which  reduced  its  percentage  of 
loss  from  bad  ilehf  s  from  one-halt  of  one  ])er  cent  to  one-tweiUy- 
fiftli  of  one  ])cr  cent.  Undoubtedly  many  trusts  have  been  able 
to  save  in  this  way,  yet  clearly  the  saving  is  slight.  Moreover, 
some  trusts,  notably  the  harvester  trust,  And  it  necessary  to 

'  Report  of  the  Cbminissioner  of  O>fponttoiis  on  the  Tobacco  Industfy, 
part  I,  p.  340. 
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make  wide  extensions  of  credit  even  at  the  risk  uf  some  !oss.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  trust  which  would  not  have  L>een  formed 
otherwise  would  be  formed  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  from  bad 
debts. 

(6)  Smaller  stock  of  gqods.  The  trust  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  covers  the  country  and  handles  such  a  laige  percentage 
of  the  total  output  does  not  need  to  cany  such  huge  stocks;  its 
managers  are  in  a  better  position  to  gauge  the  reqtdicinents  of 
the  market  In  so  far,  moreover,  as  the  trust  promotes  the 
standardization  of  parts,  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  stocks  re- 
(juired.  The  rcnluction  in  stocks  naturally  means  a  ^viiig  in 
interest,  insurance,  storage,  and  shop  wear  charges. 

Disadvantages  of  The  Trust  Farm  of  Organization 

Having  enumerated  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organ- 
ization, and  examined  the  extent  to  which  they  are  of  signifi- 
cance, we  may  turn  to  a  consideration  of  certain  factors  that  act 
as  an  offset  to  these  economies  and  tend,  m  so  far  as  they  have 
weight,  to  make  the  trust  an  actuaUy  less  efficient  business  unit, 
particularly  when  viewed  over  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
countervailing  factors  arc:  (i)  the  scarcity  of,  or  failure  to  se» 
cure,  tlie  high  order  of  administrative  ability  rcquirctl  in  the 
management  of  a  trust;  (2)  the  diflSculty  of  enlisting  the  best 
services  of  the  operating  officials;  (3)  the  tendency  of  monopoly 
lowarti  stagnation:  (4)  the  additional  nnancial  outlaw's  to  which 
trusts  are  subjected;  and  (5)  the  burden  of  a  highly  centralized 
administrative  machinery. 

(i)  The  first  consideration  that  calls  into  question  the  supe- 
rior efficiency  of  the  trust  as  a  business  unit  is  the  scarcity  of  that 
higii  grade  of  executive  and  administrative  ability  tint  is  re* 
quired  to  manage  a  busmess  of  the  dimensions  and  lamificatioDS 
of  the  trust.'  Few  of  the  men  who  can  manage  a  dngle  mill  with 
a  high  decree  of  etVicienc)-  can  manage  a  combination  of  mills 
successfully  and  very  few  of  those  who  can  manage  a  com- 
bination successfully  can  do  the  same  fur  such  an  all-embracing 

'  For  5oiiie  opinions  of  bustnesB  men  on  this  point,  see  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, XUI,  pp.  ai,  133. 
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combination  as  the  trust.  This  point  of  view  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  President  Hadley.  **Just  as  in  an  army  there  are 
many  who  can  fill  the  position  of  captaiiii  few  who  can  fill  that 
of  colonel,  and  almost  none  who  are  competent  to  be  generals  in 
command — so  in  industrial  enterprise  there  are  many  men  who 
can  manage  a  thousand  dollars,  few  who  can  manage  a  million, 
and  next  to  none  who  can  manage  fifty  million."  ^  The  meie 
work  of  centralized  administration,  he  said,  puts  a  tax  upon  the 
brains  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  a  smaller  range  of  duties, 
which  ver>'  few  fmd  themselves  able  to  bear.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  through  organization,  aided  by  modem  methods  of 
prompt  communiration,  the  effective  directing  power  of  the  ad- 
ministrator has  been  much  inceased.  Nevertheless  even  the 
best  organization  requires  direction  and  supervision.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  an  enterprise,  in  fact,  is  usually  determined  by 
one  man;  and  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  what  one  man  can 
do.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  business,  particularly  one 
extending  over  a  wide  area,  mcreases  greatly  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  problems  that  an  executive  has  to  solve,  and  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  upon 
them.  Moreover,  the  consequences  of  errors  in  judgment  are 
particularly  harnuul,  since  they  affect  a  whole  industry,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  single  plant. 

If  it  be  granted  that  there  are  extm Lives  able  to  administer 
a  trust  effectively  in  competition  witli  a  less  ambitious  under- 
taking, the  question  would  remain  whether  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  serve  as  the  salaried  heads  of  the  trust.  Captains  of 
industry"  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  accept  positions  at 
princely  salaries,  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  be  held  in 
leading  strings.  The  story  is  told  of  a  prominent  business  man 
who  indignantly  rejected  an  offer  of  $100,000  a  year,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  expected  to  serve  as  office  boy.  Such 
individuals  prefer  to  be  their  own  masters;  and  if,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  supply  of  caiMtal  seekinj]^  investment  i<;  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  ihe  superior  grade  of  a<lnuiiislralive  ability 
required  to  manage  a  trust,  they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  realize 

^  Soiboer's,  26,  p.  607. 
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their  wishes,  and  thus  the  trust  may  suffer  from  inferior  man- 
agcnicnt.  The  Stime  ,'ip[)lies.  of  course,  to  that  much  larger 
numl)cr  of  capal)lc  hu^iiiebs  iiitn  who  have  the  choice  of  holding 
rcsponsiljlc  positions  as  salaried  trust  officials  of  one  kind  or 
another,  or  of  being  heads  of  individual  enterprises.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that  the  trust  could 
readily  enlist  in  its  service  the  most  capable  administrators  by 
granting  them  the  fullness  of  authority  that  they  crave.  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  trust  is  a  task  of  great  magni- 
tude; and  it  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that  the  owners  or  di- 
rectors of  the  trust,  rather  than  rely  upon  inferior  leadership, 
would  give  to  the  executive  head  as  free  a  rein  as  was  necessary 
to  attract  the  best  talent. 

Granting,  then,  ilial  the  requisite  administrative  ability  ex- 
ists and  that  it  may  be  enlisted,  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  ui'll 
be  enlisted.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  administration  of 
the  trust  properties  will  be  turned  over  to  "friends  rather  than 
experts";  that  the  relatives  of  large  stockholders  or  other  finan- 
cial interests  will  be  taken  care  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  is  the  same  possibility,  of  course,  in  individual 
enterprises;  in  fact,  the  smaller  the  business  the  greater  is  the 
danger  that  personal  favoritism  wUl  dictate  the  appointments 
to  the  higher  positions.  Nevertheless  in  smaUer  businesses  the 
necessity  for  an  unusual  ^rade  of  talent  is  less  pressing,  and 
there  would  appear,  moreover,  to  he  more  grounfl  for  expecting 
the  son  uf  a  inn*  lerately  capable  business  man  to  e(jual  his  father 
in  ability  than  there  would  be  to  expect  the  same  result  in  the 
case  of  a  business  man  of  unusual  capacity.  Genius,  as  has 
been  well  said,  rarely  breeds  genius. 

Granting  all  the  foregoing  points,  the  future  alone  could  de- 
tennine  whether  there  will  be  a  continuing  supply  of  admmis- 
tiative  leaders  to  serve  as  trust  managers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  heads  of  the  trusts  when  first  oiganized  were  men 
bred  in  the  competitive  struggle.  Such  degree  of  success  as  the 
trusis  ha\  e  achieved  to  date  may  result  from  the  fact  that  they 
ha\e  been  able  to  (dmmand  the  hi^b  order  of  talent  that  is 
trained  in  the  rigorous  competitive  school.  Were  industry  to  be 
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free  Irom  the  competitive  pressure,  it  is  conceivable  that  busi- 
ness undertakings  would  show  a  tendency  to  a  reduced  scale, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  requisite  executive  lead- 
ership. As  one  writer  has  put  it,  "the  development  of  a  high 
order  of  undertaking  genius  in  the  few  seems  ...  to  depend 
upon  a  wide  range  of  undertaking  experience  in  the  many." 
If  tfiis  be  so,  the  removal  of  the  educational  ladder  up  which 
developing  gciuuse^  may  clmib  might  have  serious  social  conse- 
quences. Thai  no  such  results  are  to  be  anticipated  in  the  im- 
mediate future  results  from  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  in- 
dustry is  still  more  or  less  competitive.  This  holds  true  even 
of  certain  branches  that  were  once  controlled  by  trusts;  for  in  a 
number  of  industries,  whether  because  of  the  unimportance  of 
the  economies  of  the  trust  form  or  because  of  the  failure  to  se- 
cure the  best  leadership,  the  endeavor  to  maintain  a  monopo- 
listic control  has  been  a  failure. 

(2)  Even  if  the  trust  can  overcome  the  difficulties  just  de- 
scribed it  is  doubtful,  it  is  said,  whether  it  can  enlist  the  best 
services  of  its  lc«ading  officials.  A  salaried  employee,  say  a 
manager  or  a  superintendent,  is  liardly  likely,  it  is  claimed,  to 
give  sucli  close  personal  attention  lo  a  plant  in  which  he  has  no 
large  financial  interest  as  is  an  individual  who  owns  the  phmt. 
The  weakness  of  tJie  trust  on  this  score  was  conceded  by  Mr. 
Flint,  the  promoter  of  a  number  of  trusts.  He  said,  "One  of 
the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  management  of  these  corpo- 
rations lies  in  the  fact  that  the  managers  have  a  smaller  percen- 
tage of  interest  in  the  operations  that  they  are  conducting  under 
the  plan  of  an  industrial  combination  Uian  they  had  when  it 
was  an  individual  property  or  when  they  had  a  large  interest  in 
a  small  corporation.  That  is  fundamental.  There  is  no  way  in 
whicli  tliat  condition  can  hr  (.hanged."  ' 

The  most  effective  way  in  winch  the  trust  can  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  its  salaried  officials,  as  Mr.  Flint  pointed  out,  appears  to  be 
the  introduction  of  comparative  cost  systems  and  the  grant  to 
the  officials  of  a  financial  interest  in  the  business.  The  adoption 

*  Indufttrial  Commission,  XIII,  p.  85.  For  further  testimony  of  buainesB 
men,  see  ibid.,  I,  p.  899,  and  XIII,  p.  i$8. 
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of  comparative  cost  systems  may  be  ex]iected  to  brini?  eood  re- 
sults, either  by  appeaimg  to  the  spirit  of  emulation,  the  desire  to 
make  a  better  showing  than  one's  fellows;  or  by  appealing  to  the 
spirit  of  fear,  the  dread  of  losing  one's  position.  The  grant  of  a 
financial  interest  in  the  business,  perhaps  through  a  salary  based 
on  output  or  cost,  nay  also  be  expected  to  stimulate  the  interest 
and  efforts  of  the  salaried  officials.  Yet  it  is  not  always  feasible 
to  pay  sakries  based  upon  output,  costs,  or  profits,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and  even  when  it  is  feasible  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
spur  is  fully  adequate.  So  long  as  the  salaried  official  has  merely 
a  stake  in  the  profits,  and  does  not  have  to  bear  the  losses,  if 
they  materialize,  he  has  not  the  double  incentive  that  the  owner 
of  a  business  has.'  The  salaried  official,  to  he  sure,  may  also  own 
Stock  in  the  enter]  )ri^c  ,  and  thus  have  an  additional  reason  for 
putting  forth  his  best  efforts.  In  this  event  the  contrast  between 
a  trust  and  an  independent  enterprise  is  not  so  striking,  although 
the  relationship  between  the  efforts  of  a  high  official  in  a  trust 
and  his  profits  is  not  likely  to  be  as  dose  as  the  relationship 
between  the  efforts  of  the  head  of  an  independent  business  and 
his  profits. 

Concerns  with  a  single  plant,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  moderate- 
sized  combinations,  realize  a  lurlher  ^ain  in  lli.il  they  can  locate 
their  executive  force  in  close  contact  with  the  plant  or  plants; 
whereas  trusts  (and  large  combinations)  must  usually  liave  their 
executive  (and  sales  offices)  separated  from  the  manufacturing 
properties.*  The  farther  removed  the  directing  staff  is  from  the 
operating  branch,  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  check  up 
on  the  work  of  the  various  plant  managers.  As  one  manufac- 
turer put  it, "  there  comes  a  point  where  the  man  m  the  twentieth 
story  of  an  office  building  cannot  make  up,  no  matter  how 
brilUant  he  may  be,  for  the  waste  and  shiftlessness  of  a  variety 
of  superintendents  in  many  miUs  hundreds  of  miles  away  in 
all  directions.*'* 

(3)  The  trust,  being  a  monopoly,  is  less  likely,  we  are  told,  to 

1  When  the  plants  of  the  trusts  are  oonoentnted  in  one  town  or  region,  no 
disadvantage  b  encountered  on  this  score. 
*  See  Dewing,  Coiponte  Piomotions  end  Reofgaaisatioos,  p.  559. 
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apply  new  inventions  or  to.aikpt  imptovements  that  necessitate 
the  scrapping  of  expensive  plant  and  equipment'  As  Professor 
Clark  puts  it,  "a  monopoly  makes  no  proper  use  ol  that  inval- 
uable agent  of  progress,  the  junk  heap/' '  During  the  period 

that  preceded  the  trust  movement  American  manufacturers  were 
not for  their  willingness  to  discard  even  good  machinery  and 
tquipmeiit  in  order  to  install  improved  facilities  that  promised  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  i)roduction.  It  was  this  policy  that  made  the 
Camej}ne  steel  properties  the  most  efficient  in  the  coimtry — so 
efficient  that  Mr.  Carnegie  could  snap  his  fingers  at  the  various 
steel  trusts,  notwithstanding  their  reputed  economies.  His  view 
as  to  the.strong  position  of  his  company  he  eipressed  in  a  letter 
to  his  associates,  dated  July  11, 190a  "We  need,''  he  said,  "to 
manufacture  hoops,  cotton  ties,  sted  wire,  nails,  tubes,  perhaps 
other  things  later  as  we  go  on.  Whenever  we  do  so  we  have  the 
big  trusts  at  our  mercy."  '  With  the  development  of  an  estab- 
lished mono])oly,  however,  a  slackening  in  the  march  of  impro\  c- 
ment  may  perhaps  be  expected.  Whereas  competition  |)rovides 
a  stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  the  ten- 
dency of  monopoly  is  toward  stagnation.  To  be  ])rotected 
against  competition,  said  John  Stuart  Miii,  is  to  be  protected  in 
mental  dullness;  *  and  certainly  there  is  mudi  evidence  to  support 
this  view.  It  is  significant  that  leading  railroad  executives 
opposed  the  proposition  to  establish  regional  railroad  monopo- 
lies, theur  contention  bemg  that  it  was  essential  that  competition 
in  service  be  maintained.  The  chairman  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
retard  invention.  In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  he  said,  "As  a  rule,  railway 
managers  were  not  over-enthusiastic  about  testing  untried 
devices,  and  it  became  necessar>'  to  find  the  right  man  and  auspi- 
cious conditions,  in  order  that  the  desired  development  and 

'  See  also  p.  ^11. 

'  Clark  ami  Clark,  The  Control  of  Trusts,  p.  14. 
*  •   Brief  for  the  United  States  in  United  States  r.  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration (no.  481),  vol,  II,  p.  473. 
«  Principles  of  Political  Eamay  (7th  edition),  Book  IV,  chapter  VU,  §  57. 
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demonstration  might  be  made.  This  process  was  gmtfy  facili- 
tated by  the  number  of  railways  to  which  appeals  could  be 
made.**  If  it  be  urged  that  trusts  have  continued  to  make 
improvements,  even  of  a  far-reaching  character,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  except  when  they  have  been  protected  by 
patents  or  control  of  natural  resources,  they  have  experienced 
unexpcctt'fl  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position,  so  j^crsistent 
is  the  forct  of  conipclition.  Moreover,  they  hdvc  had  to  justify 
their  existence  before  an  aroused  and  hostile  public  opinion.  Tt 
may  be,  therefore,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  fully  exhibited  their 
natural  tendencies.  However,  once  monopoly  became  secure,  its 
usual  <v)n  ( quences  might  be  expected  to  appear.^  This,  indeed, 
would  doubtless  be  the  outcome  even  though  the  trust  were 
blessed  with  capable  executives;  for  the  financiers  and  capitalists 
that  owned  the  properties  would  oipposc  the  introduction  of 
improved  machines  unless  the  resulting  saving  were  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  scrapping  of 
the  old  machines.  An  individual  enterprise,  to  be  sure,  must 
sustain  this  same  loss,  yet  it  is  able  to  reimburse  itscli  through 
the  incTfasi'd  business  that  its  lower  cost  of  pro<  luriion  enables  it 
to  sfcurr.  If  may  be  roncedcd,  as  stated  elsewhere,^  that  the 
introduction  of  a  particular  invention  or  improvement  may  occa- 
sion a  sodal  loss,  yet  the  ])ossibility  of  an  occasional  loss  in  this 
way  does  not  justify  the  adoption  of  measures  designed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  invention  or  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments. 

(4)  The  trust  is  subject  to  some  financial  outlays  that  individ- 
ual enterprises  or  combinations  either  do  not  have  at  all  or 
have  in  lesser  vohime.  First,  the  trust,  ov«iing  a  number  of 
plants,  often  widely  scattered,  all  of  which  are  managed  by 
salaried  L'mj)loyees,  must  maintain  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
system  of  control  and  supervision.   It  must  make  unusually 

*  Hearings  on  Kxli  iiai*)!!  of  Tenure  of  Ciovcrnint  nt  Control  of  Railroad^ 
65th  Cong.,  ^rd  Scss.,  vol.  I,  p.  1442. 

*  President  Wilson,  in  fact,  maintains  that  they  have  already  appeared. 
See  New  Freedom,  pp.  265-70. 

*See  p.  SU' 
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hca\y  outlays  in  the  way  of  bookkeej)in<<,  accounting,  and 
auditing,  and  ail  the  paraphernalia  of  administration  designed  to 
stimulate  eneigy  and  ecxmomy  on  the  part  of  its  employees. 
Through  these  expenses  the  problem  of  administration  may  be 
solved,  yet  without  them  effective  administration  is  impossible. 
The  comlunation,  and  even  the  individual  enterprise,  is  not  free 
from  these  expenses,  to  be  sure,  yet  their  amount  increases  with 
combination,  and  is  the  greater  the  more  far-reaching  the 
combination. 

Second,  some  trusts,  though  not  all,  are  burflcncii  wiih  a  iuuii- 
bf  r  of  anti(|iiateH,  inrfTicient,  and  badly  local  a  1  j)Iants  that  were 
bougiit  to  stave  olt  comju-tition,  actual  or  ])Otcntial.  In  so  far 
as  these  properties  were  paid  for  in  stock  the  cost  of  production 
is  not  increased;  the  effect  is  merely  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  on 
the  company's  stock.  In  so  far  as  they  were  purchased  for  cash 
or  for  issues  of  bonds  they  constitute  a  permanent  dram  on  the 
revenues  of  the  trust.  Moreover,  a  number  of  other  payments 
than  those  involved  in  the  purchase  of  plants  were  often  incurred, 
including  the  rent  of  factories  to  prevent  them  from  operating, 
and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  former  owners  to  keep  them  from 
building  u  new  ])lant  with  which  to  compete  with  thi-  trust.  Such 
outlays  cltser\  e  mention,  though  their  importance  must  not  be 
exaggerated. 

Third,  a  considerable  number  of  trusts  havx*  been  enabled  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  only  through  the  continual  purchase  of 
their  most  effective  competitors.  Trusts  that  have  been  notable 
in  this  regard  are  the  sugar,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  glucose,  and 
starch  trusts,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  steel  trust.  Sometimes  a 
high  price  has  been  paid  to  induce  the  independent  concern  to 
sell;  at  other  times  a  severe  competitive  campaign  has  put  the 
competitor  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
sell  for  a  niodcTati-  or  vxvn  low  jjricc.  In  i-ithtT  event  the  trust 
to  maintain  its  monopolistic  position  has  been  put  to  additional 
exjx'iise. 

(5)  All  large  businesses,  and  therefore  the  trust  in  particular, 
are  likely  to  sufTer  from  the  burden  of  centralized  administrative 
machinery.  The  trust  ordinarily  possesses  a  number  of  plants 
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scattert'd  throughout  the  country,  and  does  a  nation-wide  busi- 
ness. Obviously  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  dispersion 
can  not  receive  the  personal  and  ciust  su)>ervision  of  the  execu- 
tive. It  is  therefore  necessary'  to  establish  a  grouj)  of  di  part- 
ments  and  subdepartments,  and  to  institute  aa  elaborate  ^-stem 
of  records  and  reports  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the  work  of 
the  sqiaiate  plants  and  departments.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  trust  there  is  grave  danger  lest  this  "  system  "  prove  cumber- 
some and  burdensome;  lest  it  degenerate  into  bureaucracy  and 
routine,  into  what  in  government  departments  is  slighting^ 
referred  to  as  **  red  tape."  An  aversion  to  change  is  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  all  large  administrations;  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
particularly  true  of  a  trust,  the  very  economies  of  which  are  in 
the  main  those  of  systcmatization  and  standardization.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  ever  ])resent  possibility  that  the  necessity 
of  referring  proposals  for  improvements  and  changes  to  the 
''higher  ups"  may  deaden  the  enthusiasm  and  initiative  of  the 
subordinate  ofhcials.  Thus  there  may  arise,  as  Professor  Bullock 
has  well  said,  "an  irrepressible  conffict  between  that  central 
responsibility  necessary  for  intelligent,  unified  management  and 
that  individual  freedom  and  eneigy  requisite  for  the  healthful 
life  of  the  separate  members."  What  is  gained  at  the  center  in 
the  way  of  control  and  guidance  may  thus  be  lost  through  re* 
duced  efficiency  and  energy  at  the  circumference.  These  inher- 
ent disadvantages  of  large-scale  operations  apply,  of  course,  also 
to  individual  entcq^rises  and  to  combinations,  yet  the  trust  is 
particularly  suljject  to  them  l^ecause  of  its  size,  the  distribution 
of  its  business  over  a  wide  area,  and  most  of  all  because  the 
tighter  the  monopoly  the  less  it  feels  the  competitive  spur. 

The  doubt  that  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  trust  f oim  of  organization  is  increased  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  record  of  trusts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
modem  trusts  were  organized  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  sufficient 

time  has  elapsed  to  gain  some  insight  into  what  is  to  be  the  ver- 
dict of  histor\-  upon  their  future.  During  this  period  a  large 
number  of  trusts  have  done  so  poorly  liiat  they  must  be  regarded 
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as  failures.  Among  these  trusts  are  the  following  (in  alphabet!- 
cal  order):  asphalt,  bicycle,  cordage,  cotton  duck,  cotton  yam, 
ISlucose,  Unseed  oil,  malt,  news  print  paper,'  paper  bag,  salt, 
shears  and  sdssors,  silver-ware,  sole  leather,  starch,  tipper 
leather,  wall  paper,*  whisky,  and  writing  paper.  The  list  is  not 
oomplete,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  show  that  the  economies 
of  the  trust  form  of  organization  have  often  proved  {Husory,  or, 
if  not  illuson^  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  important  to  offset 
the  disad\  arit  i^es  peculiar  to  that  form  or  organization.  There 
are  other  iru  that  may  have  been  financially  successful,  yet 
have  not  siicci  tdeti  in  retaining  a  mono[)olistic  grasp  on  tlie  in- 
dustry. 1  he  sugar  and  tin  can  trusts  mil  serve  as  examples. 
The  steel  trust  has  shown  a  declining  percentage  of  the  country's 
output,  3^t  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  the  situation  well  in  hand 
through  a  policy  of  oodperation  with  its  more  rapidly  growing 
semi-competitors. 

Does  the  fact  that  a  number  of  trusts  have  not  been  failures, 
nay  quite  successful,  prove  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of 
organization?  It  would  not  appear  so.  In  an  examination  of 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  iiitii\  idual  trusts  we  have  yet  to  find 
one  the  success  of  which  is  not  ex])lical)le  u])on  other  grounds. 
Some  trusts,  notably  thr  ^hoe  machinery-,  the  camera  (and  at  one 
time  the  aluminum,  gunpowder,  and  sulphur  trusts)  are  founded 
on  a  grant  of  monopoly  by  the  national  government.  Others, 
e.  g.,  the  aluminum,  borax,  diamond  (an  international  trust), 
and  chewing  gum  trusts,  are  (or  have  been)  fundamentally 
based  on  the  control  of  a  natural  resource.  The  steel  trust  might 
once  have  been  pkced  in  this  group,  but  technical  improvements 
that  have  permitted  the  economical  utilization  of  lower  grade 
ores  than  those  that  had  been  sjibstantially  monopolized  by  the 

'  The  international  Pajxr  CotnpanN-  no  longer  has  even  the  largest  mill  in 
the  country,  the  larpcst  mill  Ikmh^  o\vne<l  by  the  (Jrcat  Northern  Taper 
Company.  Pulp  and  l*aper  Investigation  Hearings,  House  Doc.  no.  1502, 
60th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  1908-1909,  p.  1072. 

'The  hcMl  of  this  trust  «id:  "It  has  .  .  .  been  demonstrated  that  the 
tnanufitcture  of  vaB  involves etementsof  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  as  successfully  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  combination  as 
it  can  through  independent  and  isolated  plants."  Chnm.,  71,  p.  33  (1900). 
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Steel  Cor[)oration  have  taken  away  much  of  the  advantage  that 
the  Coiporatioii  fonneriy  enjoyed  in  this  regard.  The  success 
of  the  working  agreement  in  the  anthradte  coal  industiy  is 
also  based  on  the  concentrated  ownership  of  a  limited  natural 
resource.  Other  trusts  have  been  the  recipients  of  transportation 
favors,  notably  the  oil  trust  and  the  sugar  trust.^  StOI  others^ 
having  once  secured  a  monopolistic  position  by  the  act  of  com- 
bination, have  maintained  this  position:  (i)  by  the  resort  to 
unfair  coi7ipetiti\  c'  tactics  (c.  g.,  the  oil,  gunpowder,  tobacco, 
cash  register,  ami  su^'ar  trusts);-  or  (2)  by  the  jmrchase  of  the 
leading  com]  x  li  tors  I  v.  the  tobacco,  sugar,  gunjxiwder,  and 
in  lesser  degree  the  steel  trusts);  or  (3)  by  \  irtue  of  Uie  fact  that 
the  most  etlicient  concerns  were  a  part  of  the  trust  (e.  g.,  the 
harvester,  steel,  and  tobacco  trusts).  The  harvester  trust,  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  found,  had  a  lower  cost  of  production 
than  its  competitors,  yet  this  advantage  appears  to  have  re- 
sulted mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  included  the  McCormick 
and  Deering  concerns,  easily  the  two  largest  manufacturers  of 
harvesters  in  the  couTitry  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  trust 
No  satisfac  tory  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  han  esters  at  the  plants  of  these  two 
rnmpanio  has  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  organization  of 
the  trust;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  manufacturing  (not  selling) 
costs  at  the  McComiick  plant,  at  least,  have  been  increased, 
for  the  out])ut  of  binders  and  mowers  at  this  plant  since  the 
formation  of  the  trust  has  never  equalled,  and  is  now  much  less 
than,  the  maximum  output  in  the  period  preceding  the  oigan* 
ization  of  the  trust.'  Again,  a  large  part  of  sudi  advantage,  if 
any,  as  the  steel  trust  now  enjoys  unquestionably  results  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  Carnegie  works, — admittedly  the  most  ef- 
llcient  steel  i)Iant  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition. 
The  Com  I'nxhu  ts  Kel'ining  Company  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess of  recent  date  to  the  fact  that  it  took  in  the  New  York 

1  The  steel  trust  has  not  enjoyed  nilioad  rebates,  yet  it  has  occupied  a 
strategic  |M>sitioD  through  its  ownership  of  iron  ofe  Tailroads. 
*  For  details  see  Stevens,  Unfair  Competition,  1917. 

»  Cf.  p. 
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Glucose  Company,  then  owning  the  most  economical  refinery 
in  the  country.  Untfl  this  company,  managed  by  men  trained 
in  the  Standard  Oil  organization,  was  brought  in,  the  glucose 

trust  was  highly  unsuccessful;  and  even  after  it  was  absorbed,  the 
trust,  iiotwiLh.sLiiKling  the  fact  that  it  built  al  Argo,  Illinois, 
what  is  now  the  largest  and  best  ^Iiir  osr  and  starch  factory  in 
the  world,  saw  its  control  of  llic  industry  steadily  slip  away. 

Concluding  as  to  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organi- 
zation, though  one  would  like  more  facts  before  reaching  a  final 
conclusion  on  this  perplexing  matter,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  showing  of  the  trusts  has  not  realized  the  high  hopes  that 
were  entertained  for  them  upon  their  fonnation  about  a  gener- 
ation ago. 
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REGULATION  OF  PRICES  ^ 

In  view  of  the  disappointing  performance  of  the  trusts,  and 
in  view  of  the  comparative  lack  of  success  attending  the  at- 
tempts to  tlis^oh'e  them,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  consider  the 
suggestion  that,  whenever  momopoiies  have  been  established 
in  industiy,  the  government  regulate,  through  an  administra^ 
tive  Gonunission,  the  prices  that  may  be  charged  or  the  profits 
that  may  be  realued  in  the  monopolized  industry. 

The  difficulties  that  inhere  in  price  r^egulation  are  impressive^ 
as  will  shortly  appear. 

The  purpose  of  governmental  price  regulation  would  be  to 
establish  a  fair  ])rice.  Since  a  fundamental  evil  of  monopoly, 
if  not  the  fundamental  evil,  is  the  char^npf  of  excessive  prices, 
it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  government,  through  some 
commission  of  the  nature  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission,  to  fix  a  fair  price.  Opin- 
ions will  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "fair  price/'  but  a  fair 
price  may  perhaps  be  rightly  characterized  as  one  that  is  suffi- 
ciently remunerative  to  attract  the  additional  investments  of 
capital  that  recurrently  become  necessaiy.  Stated  somewhat 
differently  a  fair  price  is  one  that  will  ensure  the  desired  out> 
put  of  a  particular  commodity.  These  two  statements  may 
readily  be  harmonized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  one  sen- 
tence there  is  used  the  word  necessar\  and  in  the  other  the  word 
desired,  by  regarding  an  invesUuent  of  capital  as  necessary  if  it 

1  On  price  rc^ilation  in  general  and  in  war  time  in  particular  see:  Tauasv, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  33,  pp.  205-241;  the  merits  of  articles  on 
price  control  durinp;  the  war  that  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  since  August, 
iQiS;  Ilaney,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  34,  pp.  104-126.  263-280,  434-453; 
and  the  Price  liulletins  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  particularly  Bulletin 
no.  3  (Government  Control  over  Prices). 
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is  lequind  to  produce  tlie  output  that  is  desired.  The  implica- 
cation  is,  of  course,  that  only  that  outijut  may  be  regarded  as 
desired  for  which  there  is  an  effective  demand,  for  which,  in  our 

economic  phraseolog>',  there  is  desire  coupled  with  purchasing 
power.  In  a  nutshell,  the  proposition  is,  that  a  price  is  fair  if  it 
coincides  with  the  long  run  price  that  would  obtain  undw  con- 
ditions of  effective  competition,  assuming,  of  course,  that  com- 
petition is  not  ruinous,"  and  assuming  that  the  trust  makes 
neither  for  effidenqr  nor  for  inefficiency.  If  competition  is  ruin- 
ous, the  govemmentally  fixed  price  would  properly  be  higher 
than  the  price  that  would  obtam  under  competitive  conditions, 
and  it  would  be  lower  than  this  competitive  price,  if  the  trust 
makes  for  effidenqr.  If  the  trust  is  not  as  ^cient  as  less  in- 
clusive business  units,  the  price  under  a  scheme  of  trust  regu- 
lation would  probably  exceed  a  competitive  price;  l)ut  of  course 
regulation  of  prices  under  these  circumstances  would  hardly 
represent  a  pemianent  policy,  since  the  inefficiency  of  the  trust 
would  eventually  lead  to  its  disintP<rrntion.* 

Having  reached  a  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  price, 
the  next  step  of  the  price-fixing  agency  would  be  to  determine 
the  fair  price  for  each  of  the  monopolized  commodities.  How 
would  it  proceed?  An  obvious  method  of  approach — the  method 
generally  employed  during  the  war,  and  the  method  most  likely 
to  be  employed  in  the  regulation  of  trusts— would  be  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  production  exclusive  of  profit,  and  then  to  add  to  the 
cost  a  fair  profit  based  on  the  investment.  To  state  the  matter 
concretely,  a  price  of  $i.oo  per  unit  may  be  regarded  as  fair,  if  at 
that  price  500,000  units  can  be  sold ,  if  the  cost  ot  prixiucing  these 
uniis  amounts  to  ^400 ,000,  and  it  the  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment amounts  to  $ioo,cxx}  (say  10  per  cent  on  $1 ,000,000).^  It 

'  But  cf.  p.  561. 

'This  substantially  corresponds  to  the  principle  accepted  hy  the  Si'preme 
Court  that  a  reasonable  rate  ff»r  a  i)ul)lu;  ser\  ic  e  coriKiration  is  ii-/  t  liat  jields 
a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property  employed  in  the  public  service 
(see  Smylh  v.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466).  In  both  instances  the  chaige  (rate  or 
price)  is  fair  when  the  exoen  of  receipts  mr  oMti  eqtab  a  liiir  ret^ 
vahie  of  the  property  or  the  investment,  as  the  case  may  he. 
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has  been  said  that  the  price  must  include  a  fair  return  on  the 
"investment/'  This  expression,  like  the  Supreme  Court's 
"lair  value  of  the  property,"  is  open  to  several  intetpretatioos. 
Both  terms,  for  example,  may  represent  either  the  actual  cost  of 
the  property  or  else  the  sum  required  to  reproduce  it  at  the 
present  time, — ^the  term  "investment"  was  used  in  the  latter 
sense  by  a  federal  court  in  fixing  the  price  of  news  print  paper, 
ll  is  nol  proposed,  therefore,  to  define  the  term  iiivestiniiiL  nor 
to  indicate  how  it  is  to  be  determined, — that  is  a  problem  that 
may  be  left  to  the  government  price-fixing  agencies  and  to  tlie 
courts, — but  merely  lo  point  out  that  a  fair  price  must  cover  not 
only  operating  costs,  but  also  a  return  on  the  "  investment"  (or 
the  fair  value  of  the  {Hoperty) .  ^  Likewise  the  fair  rate  of  profit 
on  the  investment  (or  value  of  the  property)  is  also  a  matter  for 
determination  by  the  appropriate  agency.  Bearing  in  mmd  the 
concept  of  fair  price,  the  rate  of  profit  dioi|ld  be  fixed  htg)i 
enough  in  each  industry  to  attract  the  requisite  capital,  but  it 
should  be  no  higher  than  this, — otherwise  injustice  would  be 
done  the  consumers.  The  rate  would  vary,  of  course,  in  the 
diiTcTeiit  industries;  the  figure  of  lo  per  cent  has  been  here 
employed  merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  fair  price  thus  calls  for  a 
determination  of  the  cost  of  production,  the  amount  of  the 
investment,  and  the  fair  rate  of  return.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
situation  as  to  costs,  making  as  we  proceed  certain  comments  on 
price>making  as  based  on  costs  of  production. 

The  ascertamment  of  the  cost  would  be  less  difficult  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  given  commodity  is  produced  under  conditions 
of  uniform  cost,  uniform ,  that  is,  to  all  producers.  Yet  even  here 
there  would  be  abundant  occasion  for  controversy  over  many 
items,  such  as,  for  e.xample,  the  proper  allowance  for  depreciation 
and  obsolescence,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  overhead  ex- 
penses. The  matter  would  be  simplified  indeed  were  it  possible 
to  require,  as  with  the  railroads,  that  all  the  concerns  to  be 

1  Without  assonung  tint  the  investoiait  is  identical  with  the  fair  value  q{ 
the  property,  the  terms  will  be  used  inteicliangeably  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  comparisons  between  industrial  and  public  service  cupoiatkina. 
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regulated  install  a  unifonn  accounting  system,  yet  this  is  hardly 
feasible  for -industrial  companies  because  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions in  the  different  industries. 

In  fact,  however,  the  cost  of  production  for  a  given  commodity 
is  rarely  the  same  for  all  producers;  in  the  production  of  nearly 
every  commodity  there  is  a  wide  range  between  the  costs  of  the 
most  efficient  or  best  located  producers  an  1  ihe  costs  of  the 
inefficient  or  poorly  located  producers.^  This  is  less  true,  of 
course,  when  the  trust  produces  nearly  all  of  the  output,  yet 
there  is  practically  no  trust  that  does  not  ha\  e  some  competitors, 
since  complete  industrial  monopoly  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 
this  country. 

Under  these  dicumstances  there  would  appear  to  be  only  two 
alternatives  open  to  the  price-fixing  body.  Either  each  producer 
must  be  limited  to  a  price  that  covers  his  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit;  or  the  price  must  be  the  same  for  all  pro- 
ducers (either  in  the  whole  country  or  in  a  given  dfetrict),  yet  so 
adjust crl  as  to  remunerate  sufficiently  those  high  cost  producers 
whose  output  is  required  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  objeciioiis 
to  the  first  arrangement  are  fundamental.  First,  and  foremost, 
this  plan  is  economically  unsound,  since  it  removes  the  incentive 
to  efficient  production,  if  the  low  cost  producer  is  to  be  allowed 
his  cost  plus  a  reasonable  proht>  why  should  he  take  any  particu- 
lar pains  to  reduce  his  expenses?  Indeed,  if  the  profit  is  not  a 
lump  sum,  but  a  percentage  addition  to  the  cost— as  distin- 
guished from  a  percentage  based  on  the  capital  investment — 
there  is  an  incentive  to  run  up  the  costs,  since  the  higher  they 
are  the  greater  the  allowance  for  profit.  That  such  is  the  practi- 
cal result  of  a  cost  plus  arrangement  was  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly during  the  war,  notably  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
Second,  this  plan  would  re(juire  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
rostof  tm'h  individual  ])ro<lucer,  and  it  would  thus  call  for  a  very 
large  staff  of  government  accountants  and  investigators.  It 
would  lead,  moreover,  to  perpetual  })ickering  and  wrangling;  for 
the  exact  costs  are  not  ascertainable,  and  as  a  result  there  would 
be  charges  of  discrimination  as  between  various  producers. 
'  Cf.  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  no.  3,  pp.  383-384. 
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Under  the  secund  plan  the  price  would  be  fixed  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  care  of  the  marginal 
producer.  The  idea  would  be  to  determine  the  desired  output, 
and  to  set  the  price  at  a  suffidently  high  level  to  attract  this 
ott^ut  During  the  war  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  offered 
comparatively  little  difficulty,  and  engendered  no  considerable 
exposition  on  the  part  of  the  producers.  This  was  because  the 
needs  of  the  government  were  so  pressing  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  practically  all  that  the  producers  of  essential  arddes 
could  manufacture,  and  therefore  comparatively  few  producers 
were  eliminated  from  the  field.  In  peace  tunes,  however,  there 
might  be  considerable  op|>osition  to  ^ovemiiiental  detennin;itif)n 
of  the  quantity  of  a  p^vcn  commodity  that  should  be  produced; 
for  this  is  what  the  matter  in  the  last  analysis  comes  to.  If  the 
price  were  made  high  enough  to  take  care  of  the  highest  cost 
producers — the  extiamarginal  producers — ^there  would  be  grave 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  consumers;  ^  if  the  price  were 
put  so  low  as  to  squeeze  out  the  extiamarginal  pnxiucers  there 
would  be  oompbunt  from  them,  and  from  the  consuming  public 
in  the  event  that  the  output  did  not  meet  its  needs.  To  place  the 
government,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  dictating  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  gasoline,  or  ciLrarcites  thai  shall  be  })ro(Iuccd  is  obvi- 
ously to  burden  it  witli  an  ungracious  task.  During  the  war  it 
was  forced  to  accept  tliis  ijurdeu,  because  the  forces  that  nor- 
mally brini::  about  the  ready  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand 
failed  to  function  satisfactorily.  Yet  even  in  peace  times  it  may 
be  compelled  to  assume  the  task,  uDgiadous  though  it  be,  if  the 
supply  comes  under  the  control  of  a  monopoly,  and  prices  cease 
to  be  determined  by  competitive  factors. 

The  second  plan  is  not  open  to  the  objections  advanced 

*  If  the  price  set  were  only  a  maximum  price  it  is  possible  that  the  intnimar- 
ginal  producers  would  reduce  the  price  to  shut  out  the  extFamaiginal  produc- 
ers, in  which  case  there  would  be  no  occa^n  for  (fissatttf action  on  the  part 
of  the  consuming  put^  But  it  is  also  possible  that  tlie  intiamaii^nal 
producers  would  find  the  sale  of  a  reduced  quantity  of  goods  at  a  high  price 
more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  a  larger  quantity  at  a  lower  price,  and  in 
this  case  the  extramana^nal  producers  would  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
existence,  and  the  consumers  would  have  legitimate  ground  for  complaint. 
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against  the  first.  Unlike  the  first,  it  would  not  discourage  effi- 
cient operation,  since  the  bene&ts  of  economical  production 
would  gOy  as  they  should,  to  the  concerns  achieving  these  econo- 
mies, and  since  the  marginal  producer  (the  bulk  line  producer/as 
he  was  often  called  during  the  war),  if  declining  m  efficiency, 
would  face  the  prospect  of  bang  squeezed  out  either  by  an 
intiamaiginal  producer  or  by  an  extramarginal  producer.  And, 
second,  it  would  throw  less  of  a  biurden  on  the  government 
agencies,  since  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  costs 
of  every  producer;  it  would  suffice  to  know  the  exact  costs  of 
those  producers  Iwated  near  the  marcin  of  production.  As 
between  the  two  schemes,  therefore,  the  second  would  almost 
certainly  be  the  one  actually  adopted. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  price-fixing  is  how  to  proceed  in  the 
case  of  articles  produced  under  conditions  of  joint  cost.  The 
orthodox  doctrine  as  that  the  prices  of  articles  produced  at  joint 
cost  tend  to  equal  their  combined  costs  of  production;  ^  and 
that  the  apportidnmeht  of  the  total  price  between  the  joint 
products  is  determined  by  the  relative  intensity  of  the  demand. 
There  is  no  tendency  for  these  articles  to  sell  for  their  individual 
costs,  since  their  individual  costs  are  not  ascertainable.  In 
such  a  situation  how  shall  the  price-fi.xin^  body  proceed?  To 
give  an  example,  the  Stanrlard  Oil  Company  prior  to  its  disso- 
lution secured  from  crude  petroleum  over  one  hundred  differ- 
ent products.  Under  such  circumstances  should  control  be  ex- 
erted over  all  of  the  products  of  crude  petroleum,  or  only  over 
those  particular  products  monopolized  by  the  trusts?  If  the 
former  policy  be  adopted  with  respect  to  all  trusts,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  for  the  government  to  fix  the  prices  of  hundreds  of 
products,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  a  task  already 
imposing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  policy  be  adopted, 
how  determine  the  cost  of  producing  such  articles  as  are  actually 
monopolized,  sa\',  illustrating  again  by  the  petroleum  industry, 
the  cost  of  producing  gasoline  or  kerosene?  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  joint,  the  cost  of  an\  t  iie  ])rodurt  can  not  be  de- 
termined in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  cost  of  producing  gas- 
1  Including  ia  costs,  however,  a  nonnal  profit 
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oline  or  kerosene  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  total  costs 
minus  the  prices  received  for  the  by-products,  yet  this  would 
frequently  lead  to  alisurd  conclusions.  If,  for  exaniiple,  the  by- 
products could  be  (li>j)().sed  of  on  highly  favorable  terms,  it 
might  well  happen  that  the  cost  of  producing  gasoline  as  thus 
calculated  would  be  nil.  Clearly  the  cost  of  ]:)roducing  any  joint 
product  would  be  understated,  if  it  were  arrived  at  through  the 
subtraction  from  the  total  costs  of  the  prices  received  for  the 
other  joint  products,  since  these  prices  presumably  indude  prof- 
its as  well  as  costs*  There  is  thus  no  escape  from  the  amdu- 
sion  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  joint  product  is  not  ascertain- 
able by  any  sdentific  and  nonarbitrary  basis  of  calculation. 
The  best  tliat  the  price-fixing  agency  could  hope  to  do,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  approximation  to  such 
cost,  iiowexer,  a  jirice  fixed  ivith  reference  (o  costs  that  arc 
only  reasonably  accurate  might  still  be  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
fair  price  than  would  be  the  price  that  had  formerly  been  charged 
by  the  trust,  and  in  this  case  regulation  would  have  justified 
itself.  Certainly  joint  cost  presents  no  more  of  a  problem  m 
the  case  of  manufacturing  businesses  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
railways;  and  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  rates  of  the 
latter  have  been  regulated  with  some  measure  of  success. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  that  arises  through  the  presence  of 
joint  cost  is  by  no  means  a  iimvcTsal  one  in  uKluhirx-;  many 
trusts,  the  sugar  and  tin  can  trusts,  for  example,  produce  al- 
most entirely  a  single  commodity,  and  the  ascertainment  of 
their  costs  of  production  thus  ])resents  no  peculiar  diiiiculties. 

After  the  costs  had  once  been  determined,  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily, it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  redetermine  them. 
Conditions  in  industry  are  continually  changing.  There  is  no 
known  process  for  controlling  the  wants  of  the  people;  and  as  a 
result  the  demand  for  particular  products  changes  from  month 
to  month,  from  week  to  week,  and  even  from  day  to  day.  Since 
the  costs  of  production  (except  under  conditions  of  constant  or 
uniform  costs)  vary  with  the  volume  of  output,  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  a  c:i\  en  article  will  cause  its  cost  of  produLlioQ 
to  increase  or  decrease  according  as  the  industry  is  character- 
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hed  by  increasing  or  decreasing  costs.  The  same  will  be  true 
if  there  takes  place  any  change  in  the  prices  of  materials  and 
supplies,  or  in  the  wages  of  labor.  Moreover,  business  runs  in 
cydes  of  good  years  and  bad  years,  and  thus  there  are  pro- 
nounced changes  in  industrial  conditions  from  time  to  time.  To 
meet  this  situation  with  even  :l  jnodicum  of  success  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  goveminciU  to  keep  in  close  touch  at  all  times 
with  ihe  costs  of  producing  the  articles  under  its  control;  it  would 
not  suffice  for  it  to  make  spasmodic  investigations,  since  by  the 
time  it  had  completed  its  investigations  the  costs  nia\^  have 
changed  once  more,  and  meanwhile  grave  injustice  would  have 
been  done.  Is  it  to  be  anticipated  that  the  actions  of  a  govern- 
mental investigating  body,  animated  by  a  desire  to  establish  a 
fair  price,  would  be  characterized  by  that  promptness  demanded 
in  the  situation?  Were  the  government  to  fix  the  price  of  eveiy- 
thing  these  objections  based  on  changing  conditions  would  largely 
disap])ear.  But  industr)'  would  then  be  stereot\'])ed  as  well  as 
stabilized,  and  the  remedy  would  prove  worse  than  the  disease. 

A  vital  question  is  whether  the  dedsion  of  the  price-fixing 
body  as  to  costs,  and  as  to  prices  based  on  these  costs,  would  be 
final  or  would  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  If  the  former,  pro- 
ducers would  be  denied  the  pri\  ik-f^o  enjoyed  by  public  service 
corporations  of  having  a  judicial  determination  of  the  question 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  price  (or  rate)  amounts  to  a 
confiscation  of  their  property.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  pro> 
ducer  who  can  not  dispose  of  his  product  at  a  profit  because 
the  price  is  below  his  cost  has  no  legsA  case;  but  what  would  be 
his  situation  if  his  inability  to  earn  a  fair  return  were  due  to  an 
order  or  decision  of  the  price-fixing  agenc\'?  If,  howe\  er,  there 
was  to  be  a  judicial  re\ncw  of  the  j^rice-makinj^  orders  of  the 
government,  as  almost  certainly  there  would  be,  the  inevitable 
outcome  would  be  delay,  and  conceivably  such  a  consideration 
for  property  interests  as  would  prevent  the  consumers  from  real- 
izmg  any  notable  gain  through  governmental  price-fixing.  The 
fixing  of  the  price  of  news  print  paper  is  a  case  in  point.^  As  a 

*  See  Haney,  American  Economic  Review,  9,  pp.  47-56;  and  Merdiant, 
Quaiteriy  Journal  of  Eoonomics,  34,  pp.  313  328. 
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result  of  an  agreement  between  certain  news  print  paper  manu- 
facturers and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  not  possessing  any  war  powers  in 
the  matter,  undertook  to  establish  the  matimum  price  to  be 
chaiged  for  news  print  paper.  The  Commission  after  an  investi* 
gation  extending  over  half  a  year  fixed  the  maiimimi  price  at 
$3.10  per  100  jx)unds  f.  o.  b.  mfll  in  carioad  lots.  Three  months 
later  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  on  appeal  fixed  the 
price  at  $3.50  per  100  pounds,  or  13  per  cent  higher.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  either  the  Commission  was  imfair 
to  the  manufacturers  or  the  courts  inconsiderate  of  tiie 
public  interests.  Of  course  both  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  fixed  what  they  regarded  as  a  fair  price,  yet  if  they 
can  not  come  any  nearer  to  an  agreement  than  this,  it  must 
be  that  the  problem  of  establishing  a  fair  price  is  a  hig|hly 
perplexing  one. 

The  cost  of  production  having  been  ascertained  as  accurately 
as  may  be,  the  next  problem  would  be  to  determine  the  "fair'* 
rate  of  profit,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment would  fix  lIr  iuU\  of  the  profits  to  be  allowed.  Un- 
doubtedly, il  ex])erience  with  other  industries  subject  to  price 
and  rate  regulation  is  any  guide,  the  fair  rate  of  yyrofit  and  the  in- 
vestment would  in  the  last  analysis  be  matters  for  judicial  deter- 
mination. Yet  after  grappling  with  this  subject  for  a  generation 
what  have  the  courts  to  offer  on  this  point?  We  do  not  know 
as  yet  what  the  Supreme  Court  considers  a  fair  return  on 
property  employed  in  the  raihxiad  busbiess,  a  busmess  of  much 
greater  stability  than  manufacturing,  and  one  much  less  subject 
to  the  menace  of  new  competition.  The  railroad  industry  is 
recognized  to  be  a  natural  monopoly,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  luiniber  of  states,  do  not  permit  new  lines  to 
be  coiij^lructed  without  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties. How  much  more  dillicult  then  it  would  be  to  determine  the 
fair  rate  of  profit  for  diverse  manufacturing  industries  enjoying 
no  statutory  immunity  from  outside  competirion.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  make  allowance  in  each  case  for  the  danger  of  obso- 
lescence, the  hazard  of  the  business,  the  stability  of  the  industry, 
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the  exhaustion  of  the  capital  (as  in  a  mioiog  enterprise),  the 
attractiveness  to  investors,  and  the  like. 

Even  more  shrouded  in  doubt  is  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
vestment,  or  the  ''fair  value  of  the  property,"  is  to  be  anivMl  at. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Smyth  9.  Ames,  decided  in  1898,  said: 
''We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  maintain- 
ing a  highway  under  legislative  sanction  must  be  the  fair  value 
ol  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  con\  enience  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  in  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of 
construction,  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  imjirovcments, 
the  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stock,  the  pres- 
ent as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  prob- 
able earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are  to  be  given 
such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each  case/' '  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  it  went  on  to  say  that  there  might  be  still 
other  matters  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Accordingly  when  Congress  ]irovided  in  1913  for  a  valua- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  order  to  ascertain  their  fair  value,  it  re- 
quired the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  the 
value  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Upon  this  task  the  Commission 
has  been  engaged  for  eight  years,  and  the  task  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Its  completion,  moreover,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  pro- 
longed controversy  over  methods  and  results.  And  if  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  fair  value  of  railroad  property  is  beset  with  so 
many  difficulties,  would  not  the  same  prove  true  of  the  detennin- 
ation  of  the  investment  for  a  considerable  variety  of  industries. 
The  task  may  not  be  so  imposing  perhaps  in  the  case  of  industrial 
enterprises  as  in  tlie  case  of  railroads,  but  its  satisfactor}-  com- 
pletion would  refiuire  considerable  time:  and  meanwhile  the 
trusts  would  continue  to  enjoy  monoj)oly  gains. 

If  it  be  said  that  during  the  war  the  various  price-fixing  agen- 
cies determined  the  fair  profit  with  promptitude,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  pressing  necessity  of  stimulating  production 
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insured  the  producers  a  liberal  profit  with  which  they  could  not 
well  be  dissatisiied,  and  that  the  inexpediency  of  critidsing 
governmental  agencies  during  war  times  restnmed  public 
protest  at  the  liberal  rate  of  profit  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  rate  of  profit  obtained  by  the  producers  was  actually  meager 
the  same  considerations  prevented  their  objections  from  being 
as  vociferous  as  they  would  be  under  conditions  of  peace.  In 
fact,  however,  the  investment  in  the  property  was  not  determined 
with  exactitude — there  was  not  time  during  the  war  for  exact- 
ness— and  the  allowance  for  profit  was  thus  commonly  made 
upon  a  rough  and  ready  basis  that  offered  no  guarantee  of  jus- 
tice as  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  and  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  as  a  permanent  condition. 

At  this  point  we  may  digress  to  consider  the  pn^x)sal  that 
we  regulate  the  profits  of  trusts,  and  not  the  prices  of  their 
products.  In  view  of  the  manifest  difficulty  in  controlling  trust 
prices,  can  not  the  tendency  of  the  trust  to  charge  excessive 
prices  be  prevented  from  operating  to  the  public  mjur>'  by  gov- 
ernmental limitation  of  or  taxation  of  its  profits? 

At  first  glance  it  mifi^t  appear  as  if  the  regulation  of  profits 
would  be  comparaii\ cly  simple, — much  more  so  than  the  deter- 
mination of  a  reasonable  price.  The  capitalization  of  a  company 
being  known,  its  j)rofits  can  be  limited  to  such  a  return  on  that 
capital  as  will  suffice  in  tliat  indu^?r\'  to  attract  the  requisite 
supply  of  new  funds.  Yet  there  are  three  serious  defects  in  this 
scheme.  First,  the  capitalization  of  any  particular  company 
bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the  sum  on  which  the  concern  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return.  Some  companies,  both  industrial 
and  public  service,  have  an  excessive  capitalization,  whether 
on  the  basis  of  original  investment,  cost  of  reproduction,  or 
earning  capacity;  and  for  them  to  be  allowed  a  fair  return  on 
their  excessive  capitalization  would  be  unjust  to  Uie  public, 
anil  to  the  other  comp;uiies  in  this  industry  that  had  not  over- 
rapitnlized  their  business.  The  only  equitable  arranirement, 
therefore,  would  be  to  permit  a  fair  rate  of  profit  on  tlic  value  of 
(or  investment  in)  the  property  devoted  to  the  public  use.  How- 
ever, if  to  secure  justice  it  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value 
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of  (or  the  investment  in)  the  property,  the  simplicity  of  ,the  plan 
larr^rly  disappears.  Second,  the  limitation  of  pra&ts  may  pos- 
sibly be  evaded  in  part  through  the  payment  of  excessive  salar- 
ies and  bonuses,  or  througli  the  diversion  of  the  profits  to  other 
companies,  not  subject  to  regulation,  which  the  directors  or 
stockholders  of  the  regulated  concern  control  or  at  least  have 
an  interest  in.  Third,  and  more  fundamental,  the  limitation  of 
profits,  wlitjii  noL  evaded,  removes  the  incentive  to  efiieunt 
and  progressive  management.  Why  should  a  concern  be  alert 
to  adopt  the  mo^t  economical  and  up-to-date  devices  when  the 
benetits  thereof  are  to  accrue  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  taxes 
or  to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of  reduced  charges?  The  out- 
come, therefore,  of  profit  limitation  is  likely  to  be  the  penalizing 
of  the  producer  without  any  particular  benefit  to  the  public 
And  even  if  the  state  throu^  taxation  does  secure  a  slice  of  the 
profits,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  consumers  of  monop- 
olized articles  have  beoi  mulcted  in  the  interests  of  the  tax* 
payers. 

The  regulation  of  profits,  instead  of  being  emploNTd  as  an 
alternative  to  price  regulation,  may  be  used  as  a  supplement 
thereto.  If  the  govermiienlally  established  prices,  believed  to 
be  "fair,"  permit  the  earning  of  usually  large  returns,  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  appropriation  by  the  government  of  ail  or 
a  part  of  the  profits  over  a  specified  rate.  Such  action  would 
be  analogous  to  that  taken  with  regard  to  railroads  in  the  £8ch- 
Cummins  Act,  passed  in  Februaiy,  1920.  On  the  outcome  of 
such  measures,  whether  applied  to  railways  or  to  manufacturing 
industries,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  assurance,  yet  there  is 
grave  danger  lest  a  restriction  of  profits  may  result  in  lessened 
efficiency.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  the  producers  would 
lose  and  the  consumers  would  realize  no  gain. 

Certain  ])ossible  conset^uences  of  a  policy  of  price-fixing, 
giving  ri^e  to  complex  and  far-reaching  problems,  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

(i)  The  regulation  of  the  prices  of  trust  controlled  products 
may  require  the  regulation  of  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials 
and  supplies  that  enter  into  the  finished  product;  may  require, 
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for  example,  the  regulation  ol  the  price  of  raw  su^r  as  well  as 
of  refined  sugar,  of  crude  steel  as  well  as  of  harvesters.  The 
fixation  of  the  prices  of  the  comparatively  few  products  that 
are  produced  under  monopolistic  conditions  would  be,  as  has 
been  shown,  quite  a  task.  But  to  fix  in  addition  the  prices 
of  all  the  raw  materials  that  enter  into  all  of  the  monopolused 
finished  products  would  be  vastly  more  difficult,  for  there  are 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  these  raw  materials.  And  yet  this 
larger  program  might  prove  necessary  if  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness arc  nuL  to  be  unreasonable,  since  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  materials  might  very  easily  convert  moderate  profits  in 
manufacturing  into  imnitxierate  profits.^  Obviously  if  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  is  intended  to  be  sulhciently  high  to 
compensate  all  of  the  producers  whose  output  is  required,  there 
would  be  no  justice  in  permitting  the  trust  (or  any  other  pro* 
ducer)  to  appropriate  the  gms  that  arise  throi^  a  subsequent 
reducticm  in  the  cost  of  production  due  to  some  external  ^tor, 
such  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  ol  fuel.  Sudi  a  reduction  in 
costs  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
finished  product;  but  this  might  not  prove  practicable  if  the 
oscillations  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  were  frequent 
and  pronounced.  In  order  to  regulate  successfully  the  prices 
of  hnished  products,  therefore,  it  might  prove  necessar>^  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  prices  of  raw  materials  as  well.  However, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  this  step  would  be  taken  but  gradu- 
ally; and  if  the  price-fixing  agency  satisfied  itself  with  approx- 
imations to  reasonable  prices,  it  would  perhaps  never  be  taken. 
It  is  referred  to,  therefore,  merely  as  a  poss&U  consequence  ol 
price  regulation. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  prices  may  involve  the  regulation  of 
wages.  The  experience  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
makes  it  clear  that  if  regulation  of  charges  has  been  success- 
fully applied  for  some  time  the  margin  between  receipts  and 

*  In  the  caaeof  oO,  sugar,  tobaooo,  and  aome  other  articles  tlie  price  of  the 
finished  product  mfght  be  made  to  bear  some  percentage  leladon  to  the  price 
of  the  law  material,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  ol  fixing  the  price  of  the 
latter.  Yet  thb  would  by  no  means  be  feasible  for  all  products. 
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expenses  may  become  so  nanow  that  an  adequate  matigiii  will 
easily  be  converted  into  an  inadequate  one  by  virtue  of  an  in* 
crease  in  wages  not  accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  or 

increased  volume  of  business.  There  thus  arises  in  time,  par- 
ticularly when  the  prices  of  materials  and  supplies  are  also 
advanrincr,  a  dcniand  on  the  part  of  the  railroa<  i^  that  the  agency 
that  controls  rates  be  forced  to  fix  the  wages  of  labor  also;  and 
while  we  have  not  yet  taken  this  step  in  this  country  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  approaching  it.  In  fact,  the 
Esch-Cummins  Act  of  1920  created  a  Raihoad  Labor  Board 
with  authority  to  decide  diq>utes  oonceming  wages.  We  thus 
have  in  the  railroad  industry  one  government  agency  fixiQg 
raihoad  rates,  and  another  government  agency  iudng  the  wages 
of  raihroad  employees.  The  situation  is  anomalous;  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  endure,  unless  indeed  there  is  an  unusual 
citgrce  of  coopenition  between  these  two  bodies.  Likewise 
if  the  governmint  a^>umes  the  duty  of  hxing  the  prices  of 
trust  controlled  products  it  may  eventually  be  forced  to  exer- 
cise control  over  wages  as  well.  The  prospect  is  remote,  per- 
haps; and  even  if  it  should  some  day  come  to  that,  the  problem 
would  not  be  insuperable,  because  the  wages  paid  in  industries 
not  subject  to  regulation  would  set  a  standard  to  which  the 
wages  in  the  regulated  industries  might  be  expected  to  confoim 
more  or  less  dosely.  The  price-fixing  agencies  would  hardly, 
therefore,  be  obliged  to  set  up  general  standards  of  justice  for 
wages. 

(,^)  The  regulation  of  manufacturers*  prices  may  require  the 
linnialion  of  dealers"  margins.  The  abilily  ol  the  trust  to  charge 
more  than  a  competitive  price  results  from  its  restriction  of  the 
supply.  If  then  by  government  hat  it  is  forbidden  to  charge 
more  than  a  reasonable  price,  what  is  to  prevent  the  dealers 
to  whom  it  may  dispose  of  its  product  from  taking  advantage, 
temporarily  at  least,  ci  the  scarcity,  and  appropriating  what 
the  trust  might  have  retained  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of 
the  government?  During  the  war  the  Fuel  and  Food  Adminis- 
trations found  regulation  of  the  dealers'  margins  necessaiy; 
and  might  not  similar  action  prove  advisable  even  in  peace 
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times  whenever  there  was  a  decided  scarcity?  To  be  sure,  the 
purpose  of  price  regulation,  as  noted  earlier,  would  be  to  fix 
a  price  at  which  the  demand  and  sujiply  would  be  in  true  equi- 
librium, yet  l)ecause  of  the  chant^in^  conditions  of  demand  and 
the  uncertain  conditions  of  supply  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
realize  this  ideal  arrangement.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  therefore, 
that  reguktion  of  trust  prices  may  eventually  lead  to  govern- 
mental control  of  the  whole  price-making  machinery  in  numer- 
ous Industries? 

(4)  Regulation  of  prices  may  possibly  lead  to  government 
ownership  and  management.  If  the  people  permit  monopolies 
to  exist  but  endeavor  to  regulate  them,  they  may  find  the  task 

of  regulation  so  complc.v  and  cnibariassing  as  to  induce  them  to 
attempt  an  effective  control  through  the  ownership  of  the  busi- 
ness. While  government  ownership  would  doubtless  be  pref- 
erable to  ineffective  price  control,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  private  ownership  under  truly  competi- 
tive conditions,  and  particularly  when  the  methods  of  competi- 
tion are  fair  and  ^rtsmanlike.  Yet  to  return  to  a  state  of  com- 
petition would  be  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  if  through  the 
removal  of  the  ban  on  monopoly  the  trust  movement  bad  mean- 
while assumed  such  proportions  as  might  be  anticipated  were 
trust  promoters  undisturbed  by  fear  of  the  law.  When,  how- 
ever, the  industries  in  question  are  naturally  monopolistic, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  refrain  from  experiments  in  price  regula- 
tion from  a  fear  that  the  return  to  a  state  of  competition  will 
be  precluded,  since  the  dtU  rmination  of  prices  by  competitive 
factors  in  such  industries  is  by  hypothesis  an  economic  impos- 
sibility. 

(5)  Regulation  of  prices  may  contribute  to  reduced  efficiency 
and  initiative.  What  is  a  fair  rate  of  profit  in  any  industry 
depends  on  the  prospects  of  being  confronted  witb  additional 
competition.  A  company  that  is  protected  against  "inter- 
lopers "  will  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  return  than  if  it  must  take 
its  chances  with  new  competitors.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  proiii  .uid  ihv  price,  the  governmenL  may 
substantially  guarantee  the  trust  immunity  from  the  rivalry 
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of  new  enterprises.  The  infusioo  of  new  blood  being  prevented, 
a  decline  in  the  efficiency  and  progressiveness  of  the  management 
may  take  place  in  the  course  of  time, 

(6)  Other  problems  that  may  be  referred  to  In  passing  are: 
the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  controlled  articles;  the 
apportionment  of  the  controlled  articles  in  the  event  of  a  scarc- 
ity; '  the  treatment  of  long  term  con  I  rati  s;  and  the  advisability 
o£  establishing  actual  prices  or  only  maximum  prices. 

From  the  fore^oinj^  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  regu- 
lation of  the  prices  of  trust  controlled  products  involves  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  government  authority.  Just  how  far 
this  extension  would  go  only  experience  could  determine.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  government  would  have  to  collect  currently  a 
vast  amount  of  information  concerning  capital  investment,  costs, 
profits,  prices,  production,  and  stocks.  It  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  prescribe  the  methods  of  accounting  to  be  employed  in 
the  different  industries.  It  would  have  to  study  the  factors 
affecting  demand — requirements,  as  it  was  called  during  the  war. 
The  determination  of  the  requirements  would  compel  a  long  look 
ahead,  just  as  during  the  war  those  officials  who  were  res]>onsible 
for  the  army  and  na\y  program  were  obliged  to  make  pro\n- 
sion  for  future  needs  many  months  in  advance.  I  Ik  govern- 
ment would  have  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  articles  whose 
prices  were  fixed,  since  otherwise  the  objects  of  trust  regulation 
would  be  defeated.  All  this  program  would  necessitate  a  large 
force  of  accountants,  statisticians,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  experts; 
and  would  involve  a  considerable  degree  of  duplication,  since  the 
concerns  that  are  to  be  regulated  also  have  to  maintain  statistical 
and  operating  staffs.  During  the  war  considerable  reliance  was 
placed  on  a  volunteer  army  of  inspectors,  who  from  patriotic 
motives  w  ere  zealous  to  protect  the  government  against  traitors; 
but  in  normal  times  the  government  can  not  depend  on  such 
assistance.  And  if  it  appeared  that  the  successful  regulation  of 
prices  required  also  the  control  of  wages,  the  control  of  dealers* 
margins,  and  the  control  of  distribution  generally,  the  authority 

1  In  November,  1910*  the  govemment  resumed  war«time  control  over  the 
distribution  of  soft  coal  to  meet  the  emeigency  created  by  the  stiike. 
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of  the  govemineiit  would  be  vastly  extended,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  could  be  producers  were  they  not  obliged  to  regulate 
the  producers  would  be  much  mcreased.  Of  course  present  day 
conditions  compel  the  ezerdse  of  government  control  in  many 
lines,  and  thus  there  must  be  some  considerable  diversion  of 
potential  producers  into  lines  of  regulation,  yet  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  so  far  as  some  people  are  obliged  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  to  supervi.se  others  they  are  estopped  from 
being  producers  themst  h  t  s,  even  though  in  our  technical  par- 
lance we  call  them  productive  laborers. 

The  advocates  of  price  regulation  in  justifying  their  belief 
in  its  efficacy  commonly  point  to  the  successful  regulation 
ci  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
However,  in  view  of  the  long-continued  and  widespread 
discussion  of  the  seriousness  of  the  railroad  problem  it 
would  hardly  appear  that  this  matter  has  been  solved 
asyet  The  officials  of  the  raihroads  and  the  security  owners 
have  long  accused  the  Commission  of  starving  the  roads;  and 
the  railroad  emjiloyees  have  voiced  their  dissatisfaction  vdth 
governmental  regulation  by  demanding  government  ownership. 
And  if  it  be  conceded  that  regulation  has  been  successful  in 
preventing  unreasonable  rates  and  unreasonable  profits,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  task  of  the  Commission  has  been 
lightened  in  one  respect  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  in  the  wages  of  labor.  If  railroad  profits  were 
excessive  during  tlie  period  preceding  effective  governmental 
regulation,  say  prior  to  1910, — we  will  assume  this  without 
discussing  the  point — ^the  Commission  would  have  found  great 
difficulty,  had  the  price  level  remained  unchanged,  in  establish- 
ing a  level  of  rates  that  })ermitted  only  reasonable  profits.  Even 
granting  that  it  had  the  jwwer,  the  opposition  it  would  ha\T 
encountered  woukl  have  been  enonnous.  But  as  it  was,  with 
railroad  costs  steadily  rising  after  1910,  and  particularly  after 
I9r4,  all  that  the  Commission  had  to  do  was  to  refuse  rate 
increases.  The  fact  that  the  Commission  has  steadily  pared 
down  railroad  profits  by  forbidding  rate  increases — a  fairly 
effective  device  in  a  period  of  rising  prices— does  not  prove  that 
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it  would  steadily  pare  down  these  profits,  if  u]ireasoiiable»  by  an 
actual  reducdon  of  rates,  as  would  be  necessary  perhaps  in  a 
period  of  falling  prices  and  wages. 

However,  if  the  success  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ])c  conceded,  a  sunilar  success  is  not  assured  in  ihc  case  of  the 
trusts.  This  is  bccau^^e  one  commission  would  hardly  suffice  for 
the  trusts,  as  one  comjiiission  has  sutlRxd  to  date  after  :i  fashion 
for  the  railroads.  A  commissioner  familiar  with  railroad  prob- 
lems can  turn  with  facility  from  the  regulation  of  one  road  to  the 
regulation  of  another,  though  when  there  are  added  the  express 
companies,  the  sleeping  car  companies,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  and  the  like,  the  difficulties  increase.  But  were 
all  trusts  to  be  controlled,  the  great  differences  in  the  chanurter  of 
the  several  businesses  would  probably  make  it  neoessaiy  to  have 
numerous  commissions  covering  the  various  industries  or  groups 
of  industry.  This  necessar>^  increase  in  the  nmnlxr  of  appoint- 
ments and  the  consetiuent  diffusion  of  responsibility  would 
militate  against  effective  control.  Moreover,  it  would  work 
injustice  as  between  industries,  since  some  price  commissions 
would  doubtless  prove  radical  and  some  conser\^ative,  and  as  a 
result  the  channels  into  which  the  coimtry's  productive  re- 
sources would  be  turned  would  be  dictated  in  part  by  the  temper 
of  governmental  officials  rather  than,  as  it  should  be  in  a  r^ghne 
of  private  enterprise,  entirely  by  natural  opportunities.  The 
prospect  when  thus  viewed  is  not  inviting. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems  and  diflSculties  of  price  regula- 
tion, a  program  of  price  regulation  may  yet  assist  in  the  solution 
of  the  trust  problem. 

If  the  trust  be  the  most  efficient  business  unit,  the  case  for  the 
retention  of  the  trust  form  of  organization  and  for  a  consequent 
policy  of  price  regulation  is  a  strong  one.  The  inherent  difficult- 
ies are  impressive— no  attempt  has  been  made  to  gloss  over  them 
— yet  reliance  can  hardly  be  placed  upon  the  safeguards  enumer- 
ated in  chapter  XI.^  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  some 
sodal  arrangement  that  takes  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
trust  properties  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  individual  own- 

*  Cf.  pp.  2  70  aeq. 
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m,  and  vests  it  in  the  people,  or  in  some  limited  group,  such  as 
the  workers  in  the  monopolized  industry.  Into  the  merits  of 
these  siiggestions  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  go;  the  result  would 
be  to  carry  the  discussion  too  far  afield.  But  it  must  be  clear 

that  if  the  determination  of  ])rices  by  competiti\-e  forces  is  not 
to  prevail,  an  effective  argument  can  be  presented  for  gox  eni- 
mcntal  fixation  of  prices.  Probably  the  government  could  not 
hoj)e  to  do  more  than  approximate  a  fair  price,  yet  the  prices 
established  by  it  would  doubtless  come  nearer  to  being  fair  than 
would  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  trusts  in  the  absence  of  govern- 
mental regulation.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  govemm^t 
had  the  reserved  power  to  fix  piices  might  induce  the  trusts  to 
pursue  a  moderate  price  policy,  and  might  therefore  render 
unnecessary  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  except  occasionally 
and  in  individual  instances.  How  successful  regulation  would 
prove  to  be  would  depend  of  course  on  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  upon  the  intelligence  and  viewpoint  and  character  of  the 
individuals  administering  the  scheme  of  re^^ulation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trust  is  not  the  most  efficient  busi- 
ness unit,  price  regulation  might  still  be  employed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  dissolution.  Though  the  policy  of  the  government  dur« 
ing  numerous  administrations  has  been  to  restore  competition  by 
dissolving  the  trusts,  this  policy  has  by  no  means  been  fully 
successful.  Whether  it  will  ever  prove  fully  successful  is  an  open 
question,  which  time  alone  can  determine.  Meanwhile  it  would 
appear  that  the  government  might  with  propriety  couple  its 
measures  of  dissolution  with  such  further  measures  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  ])rotect  the  people  against  the  failure'  of  its  dissolution 
program  to  produce  results.  Among  these  asures  obviously 
is  the  control  of  prices.  However,  as  soon  as  it  ajjpeared  that  the 
dissolution  proceedings  had  led  to  the  restoration  of  competition 
in  any  particular  industiy,  control  over  prices  in  that  industry 
might  properly  cease. 

In  another  connection  also  the  regulation  of  prices  may 
prove  usefuL  Even  in  industries  in  which  trusts  have  not  been 
formed,  agreements  or  understandings  that  operate  to  restrain 
competition  are  widespread.  These  agreements  may  be  highly 
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infonnal  in  cbaracter,  and  legal  evidence  of  their  emtence 
and  nature  may  be  impofisible  to  secure.   They  are  hardly 

open  to  legal  attack,  therefore,  and  yet  they  may  be  quite 
efftcLive  in  maintaining  prices  above  a  coinpciiUx  e  level.  It  is 
said  that  ''you  can  not  make  men  compete,'*  and  the  question  is 
properly  asked  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  cases.  There  would 
seem  to  be  only  two  alternatives.  Since  the  a  foremen  lion  id 
violations  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  letter,  of  the  Sherman  Act 
are  responsible  for  the  abandonment  (in  those  particidar  indus- 
tries) of  competition  as  a  rcguhitor  of  prices  and  profits,  the 
government  must  embark  either  upon  a  scheme  of  regulation, 
or  upon  a  program  of  public  ownership. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  conclusions  of  the  preceding  chapters  rfiay  be  summar- 
ized in  brief.  The  modern  trusts  were  organized  primarily  for 
the  i>iiqx)se  of  >uj  )|iri  ssing  or  restricting  competition,  and  thus  of 
securing  monopoly  prices  and  profits.  An  incidental  considera- 
tion was  the  prospect  of  lai^ge  profits  for  the  promoters.  In  the 
prospectuses  offering  the  securities  of  the  trusts  to  the  public 
much  was  made  of  the  economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organiza- 
tion; and  the  trusts  were  able  to  realise  a  considerable  number  of 
savings  that  w;ere  not  open  to  less  all-embracing  business  units. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  conclusions  of  chapter  XIX  are  warranted^ 
the  desire  to  reduce  costs  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts;  atid  though  twenty  \ cars  have  elapsed  since  the 
outbreak  of  tht  nKKiern  trust  movement,  the  economic  superi- 
ority of  trusts  o\'er  less  comprehensive  coqjor.-ite  units  has  not 
been  established.  Moreo\xT,  though  competition  was  keen  prior 
to  the  formation  of  trusts,  it  was  not  ruinous;  and  therefore  the 
aeation  of  these  mammoth  organizations  can  not  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  economic  necessity.  The  foregoing  considera- 
tions serve  to  account  for  the  anti-trust  legislation  that  had  as  its 
object  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces,  and  to  explain  the  series  of  dissolution  suits  instituted 
by  successive  administrations. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  agitation  and  legislation 
and  prosecution?  It  would  appear  that  much  has  been  accom- 
pll^ht•d  toward  placing^  business  on  a  higher  moral  plane.  Fair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  have  been  ])romoted,  and 
the  policy  of  oppression  of  competitors  has  been  moderated  in 
response  to  public  opinion  and  to  fear  of  the  law.  Moreover, 
many  concerns  have  reorganized  their  affairs  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  prosecuting  brandi  of  the  government.  Furthennore, 
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Still  others  have  been  forced  by  court  decrees  to  dissolve  into  a 
number  of  potentially  oompetitive  units,  and  have  been  enjoined 
against  the  employment  of  sundry  anti-sodal  tactics. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  onslaught  on  trusts  has  met  mth 
only  a  partial  success.  Trusts  have  been  dissolved,  to  be  sure, 
yet  in  most  cases  haltingly  and  ineffectively;  and  competition 
continues  to  be  restrained  despite  the  prohibitions  of  law  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  exi)[anation,  in  part  at  least,  is  that  the  trust  prohit m  is 
highly  complex,  and  that  our  legislation  has  not  taken  this  fact 
sufficiently  into  account.  .The  sources  of  monopoly  power  are 
numerous.  Some  trusts  derive  their  strength  from  the  use  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition,  notably  local  price  cutting, 
railroad  discrimination^  factors'  agreements,  espionage,  intimi- 
•  dation,  and  the  like.  Some  are  grounded  on  the  land,  maintain- 
ing a  well-nic^  impregnable  position  through  the  oivnership  of  a 
limited  natural  resource.  Others  are  based  upon  patents,  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  government  for  the  encouragement  of 
invention,  but  utilized  by  trust  orjjanizers  to  serve  their  selfish 
ends.  Still  others  owe  their  position  to  the  act  of  combination; 
and  they  may  or  may  not  be  supported  by  artificial  props.  In  all 
of  the  cases  jiist  mentiuned  the  protective  tariflf  may  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  tiirough  its  narrowing  of  the  pc^sible  field  of 
competition. 

If,  then,  the  purposes  of  the  anti-trust  laws  are  to  be  achieved, 
'  it  is  evident  that  unfair  methods  of  oompetitbn  must  be 
eliminated;  the  monopolization  of  natural  resources  must  be 
prevented,  by  socialization  if  necessary;  the  patent  lavs  must  be 
revised;  trust  dissolutions  must  be  made  more  effective;  and  the 
tariff  must  be  reformed — a  far-reaching  program,  and  yet  it 
would  af)pear  that  in  no  other  way  can  there  be  secured  a  fair 
field  for  all  and  favors  to  none. 

The  restoration  of  competitive  conditions  would  be  jjreatly 
expedited  by  the  reform  of  our  corporation  laws,  and  in  partic- 
ular by  the  requirement  that  all  corp>orations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  federal  charter.' 

^On  thu  subject  see  Report  of  the  Conunissioaer  of  Coipoiatioiis»  1904; 
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As  matters  now  stand  the  corporation  laws  of  the  several  states 
are  quite  diverse;  ^  and  the  Jaws  of  one  state  may  be  largely  nulli- 
fied by  the  laxity  and  complacency  of  another  state.  This  is 
clearly  a  situation  calling  for  unifonnity;  and  yet  this  is  hardly 
possible  when  so  many  states  and  interests  are  involved  The 
constitutionality  of  compulsoiy  federal  incorporation,— if  there 
is  to  be  federal  Incorporation,  nothing  less  than  compulsory  in- 
corporation  will  suffice, — is  a  matter  uj)on  which  eminent  lawyers 
disagree,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  constitution  could  be 
amended;  and  probably  time  would  be  saved  in  the  end  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems,  if  this  preliminar}'  step  were  taken 
at  once.  If  federal  incorporation  appears  too  drastic  or  likely  to 
be  too  ioQg  delajred,  there  is  the  possibility  of  requiring  merely 
that  coiporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  secure  a  fed- 
eral license  as  a  prerequisite  to  engaging  therein.  The  granting 
of  such  a  license  (the  constitutionality  of  which  appears  to  be 
undisputed),  like  the  granting  of  a  federal  charter,  could  be  made 
contingent  upon  the  observance  by  the  corporation  of  such  con- 
ditions as  the  federal  government  might  see  fit  to  impose;  and, 
in  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  these  requirements,  the 
license  or  charter  could  be  revoked.  In  this  way  the  authority 
of  the  government  would  be  fully  affirmed.  Into  the  respective 
merits  of  federal  incorporation  and  federal  license  of  state  cor- 
porations it  is  not  proposed  to  go ;  ^  the  important  thing  is  for  the 
government  promptly  and  fully  to  assert  its  complete  authority 
over  the  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce. 

If,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  trusts  is  not  deemed  feas- 
ible, or  even  socially  desirable,  there  are  two  alternatives: 
(i )  The  trusts  may  be  permitted  to  continue  as  privately  owned 
monopolies,  their  potentialities  for  evil  being  removed,  so  far  as 

Wilfru?,  Michigan  Law  Review,  2,  pp.  358-395,  501-506;  Wil{:^us,  ibid.,  3, 
p[).  -64-281 ;  Wilgas,  Reports  of  .American  Bar  Association,  37,  6^-7SSi 
and  Ilcisler,  Federal  IncoqKiniLion. 

>  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in  his  annual  report  for  1904  stated 
tlut  tliis  diversity  was  so  great  that  in  operation  it  amounted  to  "anarchy." 

'  See  RqxMTt  of  the  ComnussioDer  ol  Coipoiadons,  1904,  espedaliy  Ap- 
pendix C;  WUgus,  Michigan  Law  Review,  2,  p.  394,  and  3»  pp.  264-^1;  aod 
Wilgus^  Reports  of  American  Bar  Aasodation,  37,  pp.  745-753* 
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possible^  through  governmental  regulation  of  their  prices^  securi- 
ties, and  the  like,  following  the  analogy  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered in  carrying  out  this  program  are  impressive,  as  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.  (2)  The  other  alternative  is  the 
socialization  of  the  monopolized  indu^irics.  For  this  step  the 
country'  is  not  yet  ready,  and  pcThai)S  may  nc\er  be.  Yet  it 
would  aj)pcar  to  he  the  most  satisfactory'  course  short  of  a  return 
to  a  competitive  regime  in  which  men  are  free  to  produce  what 
they  will,  and  in  which  their  rewards  are  roughly,  though  by  no 
means  exactly,  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional product 

It  is  recognized  that  change  is  the  law  of  life,  and  that  a 
return  to  a  competitive  regime  may  not  be  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  young  poet,  in  Patdiney  dreamed  not  of  restraint  but  gazed 

on  all  thinLTs  (''schemes  and  systems  went  and  came").  He 
found,  or  thought  he  found,  "u  key  to  a  new  world."  And  in 
economic  realms  as  well,  in  the  minds  of  forward-looking  men 
there  are  schemes  and  systems  and  theories  innumerable,  toward 
one  of  which  the  world  may  possibly  be  marchin.t^— for  who  can 
say  what  the  future  will  bring?  It  is  conceivable  (to  a  poet  at 
least)  that  within  our  day  this  generation  may  embark  upon  new 
ventures  into  hitherto  uncharted  economic  seas. 

But  this  book  is  a  record  of  one  phase  of  our  modem  indns^ 
trial  life  (the  most  important  phase  of  this  industrial  life) — 
not  an  account  or  an  ajipraisement  of  other  phases,  nor  a 
prophecy  of  \vha.L  is  to  be. 
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Cotton  yam.   See  New  England  Cotton 

Yarn  Co. 

Court  decisions,  2-3,  13.  u±  44-45.  60. 
168.  317.  388-440.  460.  477.  481. 

485.  543.  55 1 .   See  also  Common  law 

d«^i.sions. 
Court  review,  354.  540-55O- 
Covington,    Representative,  338-339, 

352-353- 
Cream,  n. 

Cross  freights,  ^  62^  205,  500,  517.  528- 
520. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  iqo. 
Cuba,  Lii  t02.  1 10,  1 44,  222.  224. 
Cuban-.^mericiui  Sugar  Co.,  102^ 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  10,  40 <■  486. 
Cudahy  Refining  Co.,  448. 
Cummins,  Senator,  352.  364. 
Cunningham  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  too. 

t02. 

Davey  Pegging  Machine  Co..  165. 
Day,  Justice,  422, 426.  4.U.  440- 
Deere  and  Co.,  246-247. 
Dcering  Harvester  Co.,  231,  233- 2.u. 

J.tS.  240.  .?4Q  -^SO.  2Q4.  525.  540. 

Deaing.  Mr.,  512. 
Delaware,  n,  7H-7U.  447- 
Delaware  Sugar  House,  05. 
Democratic  party,  310.  liL  .^as.  iLL 
335- 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

327.  U4. 

Department  of  Justice,  267.  320,  33 », 
345-340.  ilL  .^^370.  Mi^  443-444. 
470.  474.  480-482,  484.  486. 

Dewing,  A.  S.,  522. 

DcWitt  Wire-Cloth  Co.  v.  New  Jersey 

Wire-Cloth  Co.,  J05, 
Diamond,  530. 

Diamond  Match  Co.,  40,  3 » 5-316. 
Dick  Co.,  A.  B.    See  Henry  v.  A.  B. 
Dick  Co. 

Dissolution  proceedings,  24- j6,  106,218, 
224.  240.  254.  257.  330>  AMu  u8-340. 
365-366,  403,  41 1-4' -\  JLLN^  426, 
435.  4.^7-438.  441-400.  SI8,  5^2^  56©^ 
562-563. 

Distillers  and  Cattle  Feeders'  "trust". 
See  Distilling  and   Cattle  Feeding 
Co. 

Distillers  Securities  Corporation,  ^ 
Disiiiliiig  and  Cattle  Feeding  Co.,  21^ 
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MIj  502,  S24i  SiQ-S^i.  i?^  SiSi 
Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Co.  v. 

People,  .u6-.^t7- 
Dividends,  8S-go,  i io-i23.  i.u,  i^U- 

185.  2l3-2i^.  240.  25^  ::50.  ZIL. 

295- 

D.  M.  Osborne  and  Co.,  237-238,  240. 
244-24S.  ?■;». 

Dodge,  Judge,  183. 

Dolph  V.  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co., 

300-310. 
Donncr,  President,  218- 
Do-scher.  Claus,  gbj  1 18-1  ip. 
Dowe,  Mr.,  520:1521. 
Dnimmond  Tobacco  Co.,  138-13Q. 
Duke,  James  B.,  124.  » 26,  138,  134- 
Duke,  Sons  and  Co.,  W.    Sre  W.  Duke, 

Sons  and  Co. 
Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad,  ull 

223. 

Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, 106.  223. 

Dumping,  360.  .S23-S2S. 

Dunbar,  D.  E.,  i8^» 

Duncan,  C.  S.,  374- 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  ca.se,  371. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.  .Sre 
E.  L  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Durand,  E.  Dana.  333.  400. 

Earnings,  87-00.  121.  i«;4. 1.^0-163.  184- 
185.  2IO-2I3,  2S7-2';o.  2bs-jb8,  280, 
20*;. 

Ea-slman  Kodak  Co.,       44 S.  403.  40S. 

SOAj.  SISL  530. 

E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  03-0.';.  3>'J^-,^«ji- 
Economies  of  the  trust  form  of  organ- 
ization, <n.  -b^  04.  108- no.  iio,  146- 
150.  182.  iqS.  204- 20j;,  2 1 8-2 JO.  2  u. 

25"  ^5>i,  260.  260.  276,  40O-.S4 1 .  .S43. 
S62, 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co., 
4J,  2»i8^  i86i  4M±  474  47S.  422i  SliL 

SlTiSii  S3«>-S40- 

Electrical  supplies,  li  Sre  also  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Elevator,  444.  See  also  Otis  Elevator 
Co. 

Elgin,  Jolict  and  liastem  Railway,  102. 
Elkins  Act,  ^28, 
Ely.  R.  1 ..  400- 

Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  24^1,  tSa. 
Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  UJQ^ 
Empire  Transportation  Co..  53. 


Enameled  iron  ware,  15^  424-425.  Set 
also  Standard  Sanitary  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Envelope.  See  United  States  Envelope 
Co. 

Eppler  Welt  Machine  Co.,  165.  . 
Erie  Railroad,  48-40.  ^  ^jJj.  4 20. 
Esch-Cummins  Act.  sSAi  S5i 
Espionage.  50^  8a,  i^i.  4fa7-4<>8,  563. 
EurojHMn  war,  338.  370. 
E-xpcdition  Act,  326-328.  3  ^o.  444. 
Export  trade,  50.  i34i  uo.  u  '^-i  ;''.  io^, 

2ii  HI.  Liai  2Alt  244.  374-^87.  48.S. 

in.  522-528. 

Factor's  agreements,  im.  152,  504t  563. 

Farrell,  President,  210.  524. 

Federal  incorporation,  330.  563-564. 

F'ederal  license,  564. 

Fetleral  Rcscr>'c  .\ct,  335.371. 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  366-367.  360. 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  4jj  180,  101-103.  iqs, 

io8-ja2.  263.  287. 
Federal  .Sugar  Rctining  Co.,  100.  mi 
Federal  Trade  Crommission,  60-70.  72, 

iAS±  334.  33b.  330.  34.<-357.  3S9-36l. 
366-367,  360.  378-381,  384-38<>.  4.^7. 
412i  440-451.  48i^  4251  iliii  406-497, 
SAls  5SO. 

Fertiliwrr,  4J_.  See  also  American  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Co. 

Field.  Justice,  303.  395- 

Financial  institutions,  po,  181-182.  344, 
-V53.  364.  367.  sooj  SOS, 

Fine-cut  tobacco.    See  Tobacco. 

Flagler.  H.  M..  10.  <;i. 

Flint,  Mr.,  ^^I.  iik 

Fnlgcr.  IL  C.  Jr..  446. 

Food  Administration.  555- 

Foreign  trade.  See  Export  trade. 

France,  i  rj^  it)?.  230. 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  03-9S. 

French  Copper  Syndicate,  8- 

Frick  Coke  Co.,  188,  loo. 

Fruit, 

Fuel  Administration,  555. 

Garfield,  James  R.,  220. 
Gary  dinners.  225-220.  265.  386. 
Gary,  Judge  E.  tLi  3io.  222,  226,  228- 
222, 

Gasoline.    See  Oil. 
Gates.  Mr.,  264. 

General  .Asphalt  Co.  See  Asphalt  Com- 
pany of  America. 
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General  Electric  Co..  lIi  .?78i  44 j.  402. 
General  Paper  Co.,  44 j>. 
Gentlemen's  a^rrecment,  7. 
George,  Senator,  31  p. 
George  W.  Helme  Co.,  131,  4'>4.  456- 
457.  470. 

Germany,  iir,  iMi  1^  2.^0,  ■^74-^75- 
CJ.  tL  Hammond  Co.,  404- 
Gilmore,  Mr.,  100.  i  iq- 
(ilass  bottle,  13. 
Glass  table  ware,  298. 
Glcssncr,  Mr.,  232. 

Glucose,  437.  Sre  also  Com  Pro- 
ducts Refining  Co. 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  40^  272.  206. 

Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Co.,  145. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  372. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.,  300. 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  164-16S. 
431- 

Government    ownership.    See  Public 

ownership. 
Grain  binder.  Harvester. 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  ^S. 
Gray,  Justice,  ^qv,  v}S±  -<o^- 
Great  Britain.         iss-136.  167,  375- 

<77-  ^<ii-  116: 
Great  .Northern  Paper  Co.,  S3q. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  223.  39<r-400, 

Gregory,  ,\tlomey  General,  366. 
Grosstup,  Judge,  41  i- 
Gulf  Refining  Co..  448. 
Gunpowder,  3,  12-13,  44-   Srr  also  E. 
L  du  Pont  <!c  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Hadley,  .A.  T.,  531. 

Hammond  and  Co.,  m. 

Hammond  Packing  Co.,  403. 

Haney.  L.  H^  .S42. 

Hardwick,  Representative.  ^32. 

Harlan,  Justice,  318,  3<y>-.^o  1 .  308.  412- 

ili  4i'S-4iQ.  422,  iil. 
Harriman  v.  Northern  Securities  Co., 

403. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  320.  441-442. 
Harvester.  ±,  ^  231-2.S0.    -Sfe  also 

International  Harvester  (*o. 
Havana  .American  Tobacco  Co.,  i  .\2. 
Havcmeyer,  Horace,  qq,  107. 
Havemeyer.  IL*)-,  L.yii  o8-oq,  103,  105. 

107-108,    112.     1 14-1  it),    1 18.  120, 

Havt-meyer,  T.  \.,  (H. 
HaveiiiL-ycrsand  Elder,  03-94.  ^7- 


Hawaii,  Li*  .382. 

Helme  Co.,  George  W.   Sre  George  W. 

Helme  Co. 
Henry,  Sidney,  4^0. 

Henry  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  361-362.  41Q- 
422. 

Hepburn  .Act,  6S-67. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  474. 

Hcrnsheim  Brothers,  138. 

Holding  company,  20^  27-31.  34-38,  42, 
44-4S.  S2iQAi<&.  LS6,  2oj^  aio, 
Mix  i52i  .^63-364.  i66,  300-400.  ^ 
406.  Sre  also  Security  holding  cor- 
poration. 

Holland,  ii2i  37';. 

Holmes.  Justice,  400.  4^2,  431. 

Hook,  Judge,  43.";. 

Hopkins  V.  United  States,  304,  410. 

Horizontal  combination,  3-4,  108. 

Horticultural  organizations,  372. 

House  of  Representatives,  310.  325-326, 
iZQ,  331-332,  338-342.  iii,  .i52,  j6ij 
36^- <66.  370.  380-383.  385.  470. 

Hiihb.ird  V.  Miller,  301. 

Hughes,  Justice,  422.  426. 

Ice,  4t- 
Icecream,  3. 

Illinois  Northern  Railway,  235.  253. 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  186-187.  102.  230. 
Immunity  bath  decision,  326.  485. 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  ll  135-136.  414. 
456. 

Imixirts,  145-146. 

Independent  Tobacco  Salesmen's  .Asso- 
ciation, 462. 
India  Bagging  Association  v.  B.  Kock, 

302-303- 
Indian  Refining  Co.,  448. 
Industrial  Commission,  120,  324.  525. 
Industrial  railways.  234-235,  253-254. 
Injunction,  370-371.  455.  4 5 -4^0,  467- 

468.  478  470.  4^4-4>^5.  4^7-4^<,).  401- 

402.  4'M- 

Inlegr.it ion  of  industry.    .SVr  Vertical 

combination. 
Interlocking  directorates,  217.  33  336, 

338.  357.  3(>4-3f><>. 
Internal  revenue  taxes.  i58-i5q. 
International  Eppler  Welt  Machine  Co., 

it)5- 

International  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.,  165. 

International  Har\'estcr  Co.,  230- 
^59,  267.  ilAi  203  206.  375.  37S.  388. 
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435-4.^6.  444/470-483.  iflli  407-408. 

Interriutional  Har\-estcr  Co.  of  America. 

5w  International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Harvester  Corporation. 

See  International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Nickel  Co..  4.V 
International  Paper  Co.,  ^2,  273.  208- 

m±  ■S40-S.SO- 
International  Salt  Co.   See  National 
Salt  Co. 

International  Silver  Co..  42i  207,  ^02, 

International  Steam  Pump  Co..  idq. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  6S- 

60.  323.  2Sii  32H-.^.iO,  .^34.  3.5<>.  338. 

3 so.  3'»4.  30<^3<»7.  .^6o.  S43.  m. 

5S8-S.SQ.  $6^ 
Invention.  LILt  178-183.  5»3-5ii- 
Ireland,  ijs.  167. 
Iron.   5ff  Steel, 
iron  ore.    See  Steel. 
Italy,  167.  37S. 

Jacobstcin.  Meyer,  123- 
Japan.  Lil^dZi^ 
Jarvie,  Mr.,  gj^  log. 
Jenks,  J.  \V.,  26S,  400. 
Jolihers.    .SVr  Wholesalers. 
Johnson  Co..  ig2. 
Johnston  Harvester  Co..  2 
John.ston  Tin  Foil  and  Metal  Co.,  14^. 
454- 

Joint  cost.  5  t7-5  i"*- 

Jones  anil  l.aughliii,  ^  i.S?.  207,  216, 

Jones,  Charles  H^  176-177.  i.Sq. 
Jones,  Mr.,  of  Piano  MaimfacturioR  Co., 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co..  kj;.  104- iqs. 

201-202.  251.  2SS.  204-205. 
J.  S.  Young  Co.,  4S4 

Ju<licial  interpretation.    See  Court  de 
eisions. 

Kales.  Mr.,  ^ 
Kansas,  2.\. 

Kansas  City  Live  Slock  Kxchanpc.  4  \  \ 

Kentucky  Toharco  Protlutl  Co..  us. 

Kerosene.  .V<r<>il. 

Keystone  Co.,  2^7-2  ;8. 

Ke> >lone  Watch  I  dse  Co  .  444.  4gj, 

■Sio.  52H- 
Kissel.  (i.  I---.  LQl^ 


Knauth,  O.  W.,  318,  j;i3. 

Knight  Co.,  E.  C.    See  E.  C.  Knight  Co. 

Labor  organizations.  See  Trade  unions. 
Labor,  log,  3i2i  37 '  -373.  500.  So  t-  See 

also  Trade  unions. 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  1S6- 

1H7,  307. 

Lacombe.  Judge.  467. 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines, 

188,  101.  iq6.  202.  2flfL. 
Lamar.  Justice.  422. 
Laurel  Run  Improvement  Co.,  2q. 
Leaf  tobatt\>.    See  Tobacco. 
Leases,  171-178.  23<-234.  4U-A^i.  ^j6^ 
Leather.    .SVr  United  States  Leather  Co. 

and  Ameriran  Hide  and  Leather  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  445. 
Levy,  Felix  H^  462,  467. 
Licorice  paste,  111-14^.  i.S3.  444-  4^>. 

See  also  Mac.Vntlrews  and  Fort>e>  Co. 
Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  137- 

120.  i.^S  i^g,  142,  15H.  266.  271.  20 1, 

4.S4-45S.  45><.  465-4^.  470^473. 
Linseed  oil.   See  .Vmcrican  Linseed  Co. 
Little  cigars.    See  Tobacco. 
Lloyd.  IL  I)  .  ^ 

Local  price  discrimination,  65,  62.  77-83, 
1 00.  loii  11^  rjjj  i53£  320     I.  2^ \. 

377.- 330.  3<3-334.  3.S7 -3(X>.  ^Wi.  56^ 

I»ewe  v.  Lawlor.  40';-4o<>. 
Ix)rain  Steel  Co..  ig2. 
Loritlard.  P.    See  P.  Lorillanl. 
Louisiana.  Jiii. 
Lumlxjr, 

Lurton.  Justice.  431. 

L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co.,  425. 

MacXndrews  ami  Forbes  Co..  145.  4i4. 

4.S4.  4.5<>.  I''."?- 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  447-448,  450. 

Maine,  31.  3»- 

Mailor>'   V.   Hanaur  Oil-Works,  311- 

313. 

Malt.    See  .\mcrican  Malting  Co. 
Manhatt;ui  Briar  Pit>c  Co.,  i4S- 
Mann,  James  R.,  <2f).  uo. 
Maiin-Flkins  .\ct.  3s  i- 
.Margins.  84 -S 7,  05.  gj,  1  t6-i  ig.  262- 

2f><.  2()7  ?f)S,  5.SS-.S57- 
Mao'land  Steel  Co..  187. 
Massachusetts.  177  178. 
Match,  317.    Sff  also  Diamond  Match 

Co 

MtCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  W.  J 
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Srf  W.  J.  McCalian  SuRar  Refining 
Co. 

McCormick.  HarvestinR  Machine  Co.. 

mx  ^.V^-2.VS.  2^8^  240.  240-250.  2Q=L 

525,  540, 
McElwain.  Mr.,  178. 
McKay  Shoe  Machiner>'  Co.,  164-165. 

431  • 

McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.,  227. 

McKenna,  Justice,  .wa. 

McKinley,  William.  ^34.  44  \. 

McReynolds,  Attorney  (ieneral.  366,433. 

McVey,  Frank  L.,  1.S6. 

Meade,  E.  S..  28^  iM. 

Meat-packinK.  i  lo-ii.  n.  44.  27^.  278- 

222i  40.i-405.  iM±  4Hs  407-408. 

514-515. 
Mengcl  Box  Co.,  i4S- 
McTRer.    Sfr  Consolidation. 
Michiffan,  1L 
Mirhicran  Salt  Association,  14. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  s  vs. 
Milwaukee  Har\'ester  Co.,  3  ^1.  a.u.  238, 

lAlj.  2Q<-20';. 
Minnesota  Iron  Co.,  i8S.  192. 
Minnie  Har\  ester  Co.,  237. 
Missouri,  237.  241-242. 
Mitchell  V.  Reynolds,  301. 
Mollenhauer  Sugar  Reining  Co.,  25.  0^ 

Moody.  John,  43. 

Moody,  Justice,  407 • 

Monopoly  price,  theory  of.  274-276. 

Montague,  (>.  IL^  46.  333.  40u.  504- 

Moore  and  Schley,  200. 

Moore,  Judk'c  W.  IL,  im.  202.  270. 

More  V.  liftuiett.  306. 

Morgan  and  Co..  J.  P.  See  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  (\). 

Morris  and  Co..  lOi  40  ^.  4S6. 

Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  v.  Barclay  Coal 
Co..  303- 

Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  case. 
122, 

Mott  Iron  Works.  425- 

Mount  Vem<>n-Woodl)crr>' Cottnn  Duck 

Co.,  ^  272,  2mS.  5  ;c). 

Murdock,  Representative.  >  >u. 
Nail.    Sec  Steel. 

Na>h,  Sijaulding  and  Co.    Sir  Revere 

Sugar  Refining  Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co  .  270. 

37^,  444.  477-470.  4'i7-4Q^-  5i5-5'(>- 
522^  ^  540. 


National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  .\ssocia- 
tion,  462. 

National  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Co., 

National    Cordage    .Association.  See 

National  Starch  Co. 
National  Cordage  Co.,  22^  ^  40^  272. 

208,  530. 
National  Cotton  Oil  v.  Te.xas, 
National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Co., 

IQO. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  -^70. 

National  Glass  Co.,  ^ 

National  Harrow  Co..  308. 

National  Lead  "tru.st",  i2_ 

National  legislation.  317-387.  422.  562. 

National  Linseetl  Oil  "  trust".  20^ 

National  Packing  Co.,  ^  486. 

National  Refining  Co..  448. 

National  Salt  Co.,         272,  2o.S.  sto. 

S27-528.  Si2. 
National  Shear  Co..  ^2^  272.  530- 
National  Starch  Co..  40.  272.  2g6.  4H4, 

lia^  S21i  SiZi  530 
National   .Starch    Manufacturing  Co. 

See  National  Starch  Co. 
National  Steel  Co.,  ^  iSg,  102-103. 

U}^-20D,  202.  263.  287. 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  06.  qS-qo. 

107-  108.  HQ. 

National  Tobacco  Works,  1 26.  i4t. 

National  Transit  Co..  55. 

National  Tul>e  Co.,  41-42,  iHp,  104-ios. 

108-  202.  263  -264.  287. 

National  Wall  Paper  Co  .  40,  20H.  503- 

■S04.  510.  521.  5.^0 
Natural  res<»urces,  167.  224,  2.S4.  277, 

222i  Si^  S.^cr540.  563: 
Nebraska,  2^ 

Nebraska.  State  v.  Nebraska  Distilling 

Co..  3 1  2-3  »3. 
Nelsim,  .Senator,  i  to. 
Ncuhausen  Co..  401 . 
.\ew  Departure  Manufacturing  Co..  402. 
New  England  Cotton  Vara  C*>..  272, 

iJSh  207  .>0.<-.S04.  HM). 

New  Jersey,  30-31.  .vs-.<6,  40,  43.  56.  02. 

06.  QQ.  123,  lli  Li2±  Liij  LLii 

202^  UL,  iAOi  Ul^ 
New  .Mexico,  8o,  224,  2 ^7. 
New  York,  2  ;-24.  27.  M.  02.  224.  231. 

imj.  447- 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  48-4^.  ^t. 
New  York  liluco--*:  Co.,  540-5 «i. 
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New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Kuilruad.  .^.^S.  444-445. 

New  York  SiKur  Rdininf;  Co.,  q6. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  4?7.  i2o. 

New  York  v.  North  River  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  3I3-U4- 

New  York  v.  The  Milk  Exchange,  306- 

307- 

New   \'ork,   Wyoming  and  W'estern 

Railroad,  4^7-4-?-S- 
News  print  paper.    See  International 

Paper  Co. 
News-Print  Manufacturers'  Association 

Nickel.    Sec  International  Nickel  Co. 
North  Carolina,  2 1.  447- 
North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  J4. 
31.^-314. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  .^00-400.  40^. 
Northern  Securities  (^o.,  nf),  ^00-400. 

402-403.  Mi 
Northern    .Securities    Co.    v.  United 

States,  Ml  Lihi  3QO-403.  46^ 
Notz.  William,  374- 
Novdly  Can<Iy  Co.,  4S4. 


Oat  meal.    Sre  Quaker  Oats  Co. 
Ogdcn's  (Ltd),  rvs. 

Ohio,  Us  22^  Mj       5^  IIa  73-7';.  Zfii 
314 

Ohio.  Slate  v.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Oil,  3i  4^>-0i.  3 30,  3' 7.  329-    See  also 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Okbhoma.  447  44^. 
OHver  Iron  .Mining  Co.,  188,  iqi. 
Oregon.  JSL 

Oslxirne  and  Co.,  D.  M.   Sec  D.  M. 

(>six)rne  and  Co. 
Otis  KIcvator  Co.,  ^  100.  44 .S.  dQ2. 
Ownership  of  raw  material,  txy-tii.  1 10, 

I43-»44.  167,  2li),  222-324.  254.  401. 

Overcapitalization,  i6^  Hq^  i  20- 121.  r^4. 

lOl.  163.  202.  207-2IO.  236-237.  2StS. 
265.  26H-273.  280-200.  203.  .UP.  333. 

Oxnanl,  Mr.,  121^ 

Palmer,  L.  M..  lo^. 
Panama  Canal  Act,  333. 
Paper  bag.  530- 

Pai>er,  330.  347.  444-    Sec  also  Inter- 
national PaiKT  Co. 
Parsons,  J.  K.,  giL 

Patent  trusts,  iO^-i<>o.  t7i.  270.  476. 


Patents,  lSx  loJL  i34-i-  s.  133.  141.  i45« 
i-Sa-i.Si.  LSii  168- i(m.  17».  Ui>i  I7<)- 
180,  2.S4.  ZTL  398-300.  4tQ-422.  424- 
426,  433  4^5.  400.  52ki  i»o^-'>«3.  536. 
SiO.  -'>63. 

Patten,  J.  A..  420. 

Patterson  v.  United  States,  2. 

Pauline.  st>S- 

Payne,  O.  134. 

Pennsylvania,  46,  so-si.  7i.  73-7?;. 
447- 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  427.  420. 
Pennsylvania  Co.,  20. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  2a,  4H-40, 
53-54. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  187.  207. 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  loo- 

IQl  ■ 

Percentage  contracts,  427-429. 
Personal  guilt,  360-370- 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  20. 
426. 

Philippine  Islands,      ^S7.  381-382. 

Photographic  camera.  See  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

Pig  iron.    See  Steel. 

Pipe-lines.  <;3-';.s.  61,  65-72.  86.  210- 
330. 451- 

Pitney,  Justice.  43<j,  434. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, IQI. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Class  Co.,  37  .■>04- 

Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  231-233.  23 S. 
2^  3ai. 

Plant,  Thomas  Ci.,  180-1  S3. 

Plate  glass.  Sec  I'ittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Co. 

P.  Lorillard.  127.  i  to.  454.  458.  466,  470- 
Plug  tobacc«>.    Si  c  Tobacco. 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  S36. 
Pomerene,  Senator,  380-381. 
Pools,      6-18.  3ii  ii,  32i  Sli  »87-i8o. 
Uii.  ijiS^  335^  22ti^  3^  .^03-311.  395- 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  ii. 

Porto  Rican-.American   Tobacco  Co., 

iSAs  457. 
Porto  Rico,  Lii  I44.  383. 

Post.  J.IL,C2ii, 

Potential  («>mpetitioD,  376-277.  355- 
Powcler.    Stc  Ciunpnjwder. 
Prairie  Oil  and  Lias  Co.,  450. 
Prairie  I'ipc  Line  Co..  450. 
Premiums.  67. 
PresMrd  Steel  Car  Co  ,  lyo. 
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Price  discrimination.   See  Local  price 

discrimination. 
Prices,  jr^  0-12.  li      77-87.  ^  ^  100, 

116-110,  154-161.  io6-ig7.  20X.  225- 

2^0.  2S4-3.S7,  2SQ-282.  28Q.  2Q.^.  382- 

.^8^  ^8<).  4^0.  472-475.  562. 
Protiuction  costs,  62-65,  147-140.  204. 

248-251.   See  also  Economies. 
Profits.    See  Earnings. 
ProRfcssivc  party,  .^.u-^.^5. 
Promoters'  profit,  g8j  103-106,  iqq.  20J. 

204.  2.^5-236.  2^  28.t-2og,  562. 
Property  owning  corporation,  27.  .^i-  38, 

44-45,  Q\.    See  also  Consolidation. 
Public  ownership.  222.  556,  558-561. 

S6S. 

Pujo.  Representative,  ?>.\2. 
Pure  Oil  Co.,  448. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  445- 

Radiator.   Set  American  Radiator  Co. 

Railroad  discriminations.  See  Rail- 
road rebates. 

Railroad  Labor  Board,  555. 

Railroad  rebates,  48-40.  51.  53-54.  65- 
66.  72-77.  103,  114-115.  LLii  J62i2io- 
220,  253.  277.  328-320.  AAi.  AQA^  540. 
563. 

Railroad  Securities  Bill,  337-338. 
Railroads.    Sec  Common  carriers. 
Raymond  v.  Leavitt,  304  305 • 
Reading  Co.,  426-427.  420,  444-445. 
Reading  Co.  v.  United  States,  426-420. 
Reed.  Senator,  342. 

Regulation  of  prices,  270.  282,  334.  330. 

S42-561.  565. 
Regulation  of  profits.  54?.  ■;';?-553- 
Republic  Iron  anfl  Stct;l  Cu.,  ii,  100. 

207  ■  3IQ. 

Republic  Oil  Co., 

Republican  party,  318,  323-324.  32S. 
Restrictive  covenants,  114.  126,  1  ^7. 

nil  455-456. 

Retailers.  82, 8^,  ^        252-253.  261, 

SOL,  503-504. 

Retailers'  asst)ciations,  j. 

Revere  Su^ar  Rehnini;  Co  ,  SLi- 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co  .  R.  J.     See  R. 

J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
R.  IL  Long  Machinery  Co..  175. 
Richardson  v.  Buhl,  3i5-3i^>- 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  142,  454. 

457-458.  420i 


Rockefeller,  John  D.,       46-47,  5i-5a. 

54.  iM,  TOO,  202^  ?s_L,  rt^. 
Rockefeller,  William,  I'i.  47,  446. 
Roe,  Richard.  164. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  25^  334" 

iiSi  443-444. 
Rope,  2^  Sec  also  National  Cordage 
Co. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  520. 
Royalty,  vn,  174.  176,  183-184.  223, 

Rubber  boot  and  shoe.   See  United 

States  Rubber  Co. 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  272. 

2q6.  522. 

Ruinous  competition,  124,  127.  iq7.  232- 

^34.  260,  355.  416.  542,  562. 
Rule  of  reason,  302,  304.  408-412.  410. 

422^424. 
Russia,  112.  167,  230.  482. 
Ryan,  John  D.,  377. 
Ryan,  Thomas  F.,  128.  134. 
Salt,  14^  304,  444.    See  also  National 

Salt  Co. 
Sanborn,  Judge,  25^  435 
Schwab,  Charles,  205.  210.  232. 
.Schwarzschild  and  Sulzber^jer.  ijj  40.3. 
Scofield.  Shurmer  and  Teagic,  JLl 
Seagcr.      R.,  333. 
Seavcr  Co.,  175. 

Security  holding  corporation,  2X1  n,  ^ 

See  also  Holding  company. 
Segal,  Adolph.  loo-ioi 
Selling  costs,  140-150,  205.  240-  See 

also  Economies. 
Senate,  31Q-320. 126^  328^20.  331-332. 

338-340.  342-343.  352- 1*;!.  i52^  361- 

.\^)^.  ^65  -367,  MH■^~^^o,  3.SO-383.  38s. 

Scnff,  C.  H..  03. 

S.  F.  Bowser  and  Co.,  402. 

Shears.    See  National  Shear  Co. 

Sheet  steel.    Sec  Steel. 

Shelby  Steel  Tube  C'o.,  41-42.  iRc^,  iq5. 

200.  203.  207.  287. 
Sherman  Act,  \2±  IA±  Hi  'ot-  i68.  <oo, 

■^'0-  W3.  126,  320-330.  332-333.  iiL 

357.  ■<62.  3('5.  307.  3<x).  375.  382.  387- 
'  Ali  451.  46fr'407.  4631  4821  404-407. 

56L 

Sherman,  Senator.  31Q. 
Shiras,  Justice,  303.  305- 
Shoe,  2^  174- 

Shoe  machinery,       164-185.    See  also 
United  Shoe  .Machinery  Co. 
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Shoe  Manufacturers'  Alliance,  176.  170. 
S12. 

Shoe   Manufacturern'   Association  of 

Brockton.  177. 
Silver,  ^77. 

Silver-ware.  See  International  Silver 
Co. 

Simmons-fndcrwood  Tariff  Act,  iii, 

221. 37  »• 
Skou  Miss,  4^- 

Skrainka  v.  Scharringhausen,  308-300- 
Slaughter  v.  Thacker  Coal  and  C<Jte  Co., 

Sloss-ShefTield  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  41. 
igo.  3tQ 

Smith,  Judge,  ui^  43 S- 

Smoking  tobacco.   See  Tobacco. 

Smyth  V.  Ames,  <;43.  55 1- 

Snuff.    See  Tobacco. 

South  Improvement  Co.,  48-53. 

Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion, 402. 

Spreckcls,  Adolph  B.,  04. 

Spreckcls,  Claus, 

Sprt'ckeis,  John  P..  04. 

Spreckcls  Sugar  Kchning  Co.,  Q3-05, 

102-|0^. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  ^  10-21.  24-27.  31.42. 
45-Qi.  15'.  106,  211.  210-220.  2t)I- 

262,  22i  278-270.  2<i8,  31-t-.^I5.  .<60. 
i62i  ni±  iSLii  40^4 '.^>  444-452. 
505.521,526,540,  547. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  300. 

320.  406-j^  418  4 to.  403. 

Standard  Oil  "tru.st  Sec  Standard 
Oil  Co. 

Standard  Kope  and  Twine  Co.,  502. 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co., 

42.  424-420.  4.U,  444- 

Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 

United  States,  424-426. 
Stanley  Committee.  222.  22g. 
Stanley,  Representative.  \  u. 
Starch,  4.;7.    Sec  also  National  Starch 

Co, 

State  legislation,  2^  30-.^ i >  Si.  177-178. 

ioo,  iS^  i^Li  564- 
State  V.  Nebraska  Distilling  Co.  See 

Nebraska. 
State  V.  Standard  Oil  Co.    See  Ohio. 
Steel,  1, 7.Q-I3.  30.  41.  Ml  186-230.  263- 

2(i^.    See  also  United  States  Steel 

Corjwration. 
Steel  hoops.    Sec  Steel. 
Steel  rails.    Sn-  Steel. 


Stevens,  W,  S.,  \\\.  346. 
Steward,  Mr.,  si 2. 

Straus  V.  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. 434. 
Substitutes.  278. 

Sugar  Refineries  Co.    See  American 

Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Sugar,  ^  21^  uo-t22,  317.   See  also 

American  Sugar  Kt^ning  Co. 
Sulphur,  sifi. 
Sweden,  167,  224,  230. 
Swift  and  Co..  1^  403,  4S6. 
Swift  and  Co.  v.  United  States,  403- 

405, 

Swift,  Louis  F.,  486. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  113.  320-331. 

3.»-3.^S.  444.  461. 

Tarbell.  Ida.  ^0. 

Tariff,  102,  111-113.  115.  122^  14i  LiL 

i6l  221,  2J^  2S4.  27^-274.  USk.  il^ 

3J3-335.  3821  523.  S6ii 
Taussig,  F.  W..  qi^  112. 186.  .';42. 
Temple  I  ron  Co..  426-428. 
Temple  iron  Co.  v.  United  States,  426- 

42jL 
Tennessee.  23. 

Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  and  Railroad  Co., 

187.  207.  200-2I0.  213.  215. 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 

Louis,  423-424.  444i 
Texas.  2^  bii. 
Texas  Co.,  448. 
Textile.  ±, 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.,  ;4D. 
Thomas,  W.  B.,  yy. 

Thread,        386.    See  also  American 

Thread  Co. 
Tide  Water  Pipe  Co..  54-56,  72.  86. 
Tidewater  Oil  Co..  440. 
Tin  Gin,  ^4.  .SV*-  also  .\merican  Can  Co. 
Tin  plate.    See  Steel. 
Tobacco,  3^  Lii  41l  44-4 s.  123-163.  See 

also  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Trade  associations,  i. 
Trade  Commis.sion  Act.  337-357.  350- 

iOo^iMi  i62,        iSi.  ,i86.  4i2i  442± 

451- 

Trade  meetings,  225. 4.^8,  440- 

Trade  unions,  151-152.  326,  371-37 

442-44^. 

Trustee  device,  18-28.  56,  02.  105.  118. 

262.  311-315.  ■U7- 
Tubes.   See  Steel. 

Tying  clauses.    See  Tying  contracts. 
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Tying  contracts,  i6o.  171-172.  174-178, 
iSIi  <6o-^6^.  .^66.  370.  432,  4.U.  476. 

Underwriting  syndicate,  204.  aS.t.  aSs. 
2S8. 

Unfair  competition,  6£i  62^  77-83,  ii5- 

219,  2SI-2S4.  222i  iiO,  ilOj  .i5«>- 

d5Si  iSai  i^i,  4^  478- 

47g.  401.  4Q^>-4')7,  UP,  .s62-56.^ 

Union  Pacitic  Railroad,  444* 
Union  Railroad  Co.,  loi. 
Union  Steel  Co.,  20Q,  21s. 
Union  Tobacco  Co., 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  ig  ^,  414.  418, 
454.  4.';7.  462.  468-460. 

United  Hatters  of  North  America,  405- 

United  Pipe  Lines.  5^.  55. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  4^  4^  164- 
185,  130^262^2221  228.  .01-362, 
128.  431-434.        475-476.  539- 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation. 
See  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

United  States  Cast-Iron  Pipe  and  Foun- 
dry Co.,  IQO. 

Unitcfl  States  Cotton  Duck  Corporation, 
43. 

United  States  Envelope  Co.,  ^ 
United  Stales  Leather  Co.,  ^o,  212,  298. 
539- 

United  States  Pipe  Line  Co.,  21. 
United  Stiites  Sugar  Refming  Co.,  £»6. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  272.  so 2,  504 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  4^  6. 43. 

00.   186-230.  234.  26.S,  270.  279-280. 

2S5-.\Sq,  332.  37«;.  378,  386.  438-440. 
AM^  iiiOi  4a2i  ■S02-.'i03,  Ml  iiSi 

S22,  524,  526-527.  ';30--S40. 

United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co., 

329. 4 '3-4 19.  434.  498. 
United  Stateti  v.  Com  Product  >  Retining 

Co.,  436-438. 
United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  323, 

388-391.  397.  404.  4H.  442-44^ 

United  Stales  v.  Greenhui,  441. 
United  States  v.  International  Harvester 

Co.,  43.'>-436.  493 
United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  .\ssocia 

tion,  394-395.  410-4H.  413.  4'<j.  443- 
United  States  v.  Patten,  4J0-43'- 
United  States  v.  Patterson.  44' 
United  States  v.  Readini;  Co  ,  426-420- 
Unitecl  Slates  v.  St.  Lt^ui*  Terminal 

Association,  422-424. 
United  States  v.  Trans-. Missouri  Freight 

.Association,  391-305,  4'0-4t  1,  4tj 


United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 

Co..  432-435.  iLi8i 
United  States  v.  United  States  Steel 

Corporation,  43S  440.  ^u,\. 
United  States  v.  Winslow,  4^1-432. 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Co..  209. 
Untermyer,  Samuel,  461. 
Utah,  224. 

Utilization  of  by-products,  ^  63-64.  87, 
145.  198.  20s.  506,  S14-S15. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  IL  61. 

VcRctable, 

Vcrli(^l  combination.  3-4.  188,  106.  198- 

199.  204.  234-235.  >,02  5QS. 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  loo. 
Vogt,  Paul  L.,  92. 

Wages,  5542555.557 • 

Walker,  Francis.  186. 

Wall  paper,  ll   See  also  National  Wall 

Paper  Co. 
Warder,  Bushnell  and  Glessner  Co.,  231- 

233,  2  .8,  240,  2Q4. 

Warner  Sugar  Retining  Co..  too.  iq3 
Washington,  22i 

Watch  case.  See  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Co. 

Watered  stock.    See  Overcapitalization. 

Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  JiLt 

W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Ma- 
chine Co.,  246. 

Way  roan,  Mr.,  425. 

W.  Duke,  Sons  and  Co..  124. 

Webb-Pomerene  Act,  374-387.  526- 
528, 

\\  ebb.  Representative.  362.  380.  383. 
Weber  Wajjon  Co..  238. 
Wclls-Whilehead  Tobacco  Co..  139 
West  Vircinia.  447- 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  10^103. 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  492. 
Western  Sugar  Rchning  Co.,  04-95.  100, 

103.  107. 
Westinghousc  Wt  Brake  Co.,  535, 
Westinghousc  Co..  1 5. 
Weyman- Bruton  Co..  454,  456-457,  470. 
Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  jig. 
Whclan.  Mr.,  152. 

Whisky.  21,  it,  4^  317.  Srt-  also 
Distilling  an<l  Cattle  Fectlin;;  Co. 

White.  Justice.  303.  305.  398.  400,  422, 
431. 

Whitney,  W.  C.  134- 

Wholesalers.  14-16.  8.'.  07.  152-153.  I55t 
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ISO.  161.  220.  42a,  450.  464.  466,  472- 
47.^.  jjOO-SOI.  50^^-';04.  ■S2.S- 

Wholesalers*  associations.  2^ 
Wickcrsham,  Attorney  General,  348, 

Widener,  P.  A.  B.,  128^  134. 

Wilgas,  iL  L..  156. 

Willoughby,  W.  F.,  1^ 

Wilson  and  Co.,  486. 

Wilson  Tariff  Act,  322-323.  332.  3S7, 

3(>Q-370. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  ^j^j,  36  ^. 

380-38 1.  44*;.  404- 

Winslow,  Mr.,  lO^^  17s. 


Wire.   See  Steel. 

Wiscon.sin  Steel  Co.,  48.^ 

W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  5^61 

08.  lOL 
WooUey,  Judge,  220.  4,^0. 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  97-08. 
Writing  paper.   See  American  Writing 

Paper  Co. 
Wyoming,  224. 

Young,  A.  A.,  315. 

Young  Co.,  J.  S.  See  J.  S.  Young  Co. 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  21Q. 
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